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PART II 

MOHAMMEDAN RULE 
CH/IPTER I 

Early MoHAMjrnDAN rN\ASio\s 
ArGHA^ AiVD Turri KIN'GS 

7 — Mahmoud (of Ghazni) and 
Mohammed Ghou 

Ii\ that glonous senes of successes scored by the 

Sindh, 7ia pkycd but littlc part With- 

in a generation of the Hegira, the 
Arabs had conquered Egj-pl and North Africa, Syria 
and Persia The outlying pio\ iiices of tlie Eastern Ro- 
man Empire u eie lopped off one by one, and the eternal 
struggle between Byzantium and 'Persia was tcrminat- 
t-cl b}' the defeat of both at the hands of a common foe 
The splendid Ommiad Khalifat, with its capital at 
Damascus, within a centiuyof the PropJiet*s death 
ruled from the 0 \us to the Ebro The Hindu Kush 
however, opposed a sufficient barrier to any Jloslems 
who looked eagerly tou ards India, and the only wave 
of the mighty conquering flood which reached India 
was confined to a single corner of the vast peninsula, 
the low^r valley of the Indus In 712. at a time uhen 
«ie fatal battle of Xeres liad just annihilated the 
Gothic kingdoms m Spam, and when Kashgai was 
being invaded by an Arab host, Sindh and Multan 
were added to the dominions of Islam by a younc 
general, Mohammed Kasim The oppression of the 
Hindu rulers and jealous’es of race and creed, made 
the conquest of the mixed population in this region 
the work of a few months Kasim’s romantic career 
ended tragically, but the dominions he had conquered 
remained foi a while under the successors of ' the 
Prophet, though after a generation or t^vo this leader- 
ship was only nominal The Mohammedan govern- 
Ivnfli have been honest and tolerant enough 

while It lasted, a characteristic which indeed was 
by the necessity of conciliating the inhabi- 
tants, since the Mohammedans in Sindh Waved few 
It any, reinforcements from head-quarters Native 
1 


dj'iiastics soon rose again, and the early Arab triumph 
1 {^ to no gicat results It was not the beginning of the 
p , , , Moslem conquest of India, but a 

c^quest* '' episode in the history of the 

land The time was not yet ripe 
for extending the banner of Islam over the land 
of the Vedas and of Buddha Moreover, the attack 
had been made from the wrong quarter and had 
entered an unpiodiictivc region separated by barren 
vvastes from the iich and tempting provinces of 
Hindustan The Arabs had exhausted their strength 
m other conquests, and the subjection of India was 
rcscr^cd for the vigorous young race of Turks from 
Central Asia 

The Turks were one amongst the many branches 
of that vast Mongol race, to which 
Ri‘cofiho Tuds the Empcrors of China, the Huns, 
the Sakas and the Yueh-chi belonged 
the most ruthless devastatois m the world’s history 
Attila, jenghiz Khan, Timur, have all been Mongols 
Attila was the chief of the Western Huns, wdio scourged 
Euiope at a time w’hen the White Huns under Toramana 
were afflicting India, JcnghiiC Khan and Timur were 
chiefs of a later Mongol lioide, known as Moguls, and 
limur Mas the direct ancestor of the Mogul emperors 
of India The Turks lose to pow'er and fame midway 
between the Huns and Moguls First appearing under 
that nainc m the 6th century, they at length dunng the 
loth and nth centuries became the dominant race in 
Asia and gave at least three great empires to history, 
tliat of the Seljuks, that of the Ottomans and tliat of the 
Ghaznavidcs While Turkish w'arriors w'ere acquiring 
control over the piovincesof the Khalifat and building 
up the Seljuk empire under which the Khalifs sank 
to the position of rots feneants, Alptagin, a Turkish 
W’arnor, founded a small principality at Ghazni, m the 

ronndntion of the Afghan mountains 

Kingdom of Gbizni, babuktagiii, a slave of Alptagin, 
952 succeeded his master on the throne 

R.c L.. c rapidly extended the limits of 

o "‘i^oorn ^istan and Khorasan were subdued 

^^"^ab was forced to pay 
tabuteto the Turtosh king The invasion of India^ 
thus pointed out by Sabuktagm, was undertaken on 
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a larger scale by his son Mahmoud who succeeded to 
,, , , the Ghaznavide thione in go? A 

‘ zealot of restless activity and insati- 

' able ambition, Mahmoud vowed 

to wage yeaily a Holy War against the infidels of 
Hindustan Between the 3'eais 1000 and 1026 he 
made at least sixteen distinct campaigns in India, m which 
he ranged acioss the plains fiom the Indus to the 
Ganges " Jaipal, that laja of the Punjab whom 
Sabuktagin had paitially subdued, was oicrthrown 
by a poweiful Turk.sli host and souglit dcatli on the 
funeral pyre rather than dishonour His sou Anand- 
pal, with a measureless host, all but checked the carcet 
of the conqueror, but a sudden pnnic scatleicd his 
vast army, and ^lahmoiid became uiidisjniled mastei 
of the Punjab The plunder earned off to (dia/ni 
was almost inci edible in its value and it stimulated 


successors, but he relies rather on his stiong arm 
ajid vigilant activity to govern in accordance with 
the needs of rhe moment, and to meet all difficulties 
as they arise Hence the dominions of Mahmoud 
were pooily knit together, and the vast empire 
lapidly fell to pieces when the genius of its creator 
was no moie For a centuiy and a half, it is true 
the Ghaznavide empiie survived, hut suffered contin- 
uous diminution in sze and strength As early as 
1040 Persia and Khoiasan jiassed over to the Seljuks, 
and the viceroj^s of the Punjab not seldom rebelled 
and sought to establish independence But the 
Seljuk peril moved further west, and the Ghaznavides 
maintained their hold over Afghanistan in the Punjab 
Dunng the rzth centiirj^, howeiei, a danger arose in 
thcii midst An Afglian family inhabiting the castle 
of F110/-K0I in the lulls of Ghor between Ghazni and 


the iclgious ardoui of Mahmoud 
His Intii'in C\p(.(ii fresh cxeilions No conceited 

resistance seems to ha\c been 
olfeicd, and the disunion of the k.ngdoms of India 
served the conqucroi in much the same way as the 
jealousies of natue chiefs had .issistcd Alexander. 
Tomaias, Palas, Kalachuris and Chandellas, all sue- 
(limbed beneath the oicimastciiiig encigv of the 
Tiiik Cities and forts innumerable ueic cajiUned, 
temples and idols tin own down The fame of Mali- 
moud’s bootv sjircad tliroiighoul •\s a and thousands 
of xolunlccis fiom bcNond the Oxus came Iroojiiiig 
into his camp The \cai lOiS which m.uKs lus gical* 
esl canijiaign, saw tlie sack of Mathuia .iiul Kanouj, 
and the Bay of Bengal witnessed llu Icrufic ousUughl 
of the mountain zealots Ihc campaigns of Mahmoud 
concluded with tlic maich into (iiijviat and the saik 
of Somiiatli in 1026 'llie ik'stuicl.on of the s.uumI 
slmnc audits famous laiga togeUici w .th llu lemos.il 

of the temple gates to C.hazu 0 mud (or llu kono- 

ilast the (>\( nation of nen puni> 
Sicl of Sonin nil {{uidit and tlie lemiatiOii ol e\ei\ 
doMilul Moslem lint .^falimoiid 
aimed at no jKiinaiieiit comiuol of India Hiscxpuh- 
tious ucie little moic tlian jilmukt.ng lads In'* 
follow CIS clung to their Afghan homo, and the for res 
of the Rajjnils, tiiougli diMiniled, weio loo ^ 

admit of a iicrmaneiil octnjialion Moieoi 1 1 , thi wish 
to rule oici India wai jnobahk lacknig 
hid extended lus tulc o\cr the gu-alti pait of I cr-ia 
liid chose latlici to uilc oici a Moslem jicojile than 
be tlTbtd of '...Wols ’ intosom. 1.0 ^0. 

pattern king, zealous foi the lailn, 
\r-ihmoiid’s cinne and a mighty coiiqncior, set wise 
itnnd Coiiri cuUuicd. a libcial cncouiagci 

of ih<> ails and a palioii of learned men At 
1,5 Ciiltiv.ilc’il coinl llom.ihod Altajiii., tiic 
IVsf, famous (o. te .iccom-t 

fiifi Pd sun Homei ’ Mahmoud founded a 
"oat Vodf Such 'a 

of mosques ‘ constiuclivc statesman 

Tdocs' not SiL^nncpte of i*— ” 

which mil neutrnhnc Iho possible incapacity of 


Herat, entered iijion a blood-feud with the later Ghaz- 
iiaiides, u'hose great ancestor they 
eagerlv follow^ed into the plains 
of India In 1155 Ala-ud-din, the 
‘woild-hurnci,’ sacked and razed the city oi Ghazni, 
and droie Ins 01 ci lord into the Punjab Thirty 
\cars later the nephews of this chief, Ghij'as-ud-dm 
.iiul Miiiz-iicl-thn— gcncially known as Mohammed 
Ghori—oiertuiiied the once power- 
Moinmini-d Gbons of the Gliaznavides, 

usa’isco ° " and divided it betw'een them 

Ghijas-ud-dm lemained for a time 
{iicdoinmaiit 111 Afghanistan, while his brother ovei- 
threw the Mohammedan kingdoms ol India, and then 
turned Ins arms against the Hindu kingdoms of the 
noith Sindh was subdued m riSs, and by the defeat 
of till last (.hazimiide, the Punjab fell into Moham 
me.l\ hands m 1186 Whateici assimilation between 
Moskm and Hindu had maikecl the last hundred 
xeais m the uoi th-w est w as now bi ought to an end 
Mohammed (ihon was inibiicd with the same ^ajiatic 
zeal as his jnedecessor and jirototjjie Mahmoud the 
Tionoclasl Afgliaps, Tmks, Peisians Ao^ked eager^ 
to Ins standaid. and foi >cars he 

unintiies of Hindiulan, “'crthrowuig cities and king 

doms, dcstioi mg lemjilcs and iciols A ® ^ f 
expel. enced .11 1191 at the hands of the R/ 

Dell,, and Ajm.r, Pi.lhi Haja.was 
when a iliaigc of 12,000 hoiscineii f Sj 

cd the 1 Iiiiihi chu airs In n 93 Ajm.r ai^d ReUn ® 
uUo the hands of the lonqiicioi, 1 the fo W 

SFSSIrSsiS 

and GujCTat.iii VsHiM ^with the greatest 

while another general R^imar,^"g Beh?r and 
case ovcicamc the natii J T„a,j, north of the 
Bengal* Mohammed Glion 

Vindhvas had bocii disastious expedi- 

Ls V.c...v ■cmcnea h ue 

PP 38 39. V ®'- 1 
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to him and he returned to India to resume the sover- 
eignty His death which shortly followed (1206) 
severed the connection between India and Afghan- 
istan, Kutb-ud-din becoming the Sultan of India, 
while Ghor and Ghazni remained subject to the 
house of Ghor Though the dominion so magnificently 
conquered was lost to the house of Ghor, it was not 
lost to Islam Mohammed’s conquests were of a fat 
more permanent character than those of Mahmoud, and 
his successors so consolidated them, that from his day 
until the Indian Mutiny of 1857 there was alw^s a 
Mohammedan king upon the throne of Delia First 
came five dynasties of Turkish and Afghan kings who 
filled the throne from 1206 to 1526 In 1526 Babar's 
conquest ushered in the Mogul period , thenceforward 
until 1857 wth a few short breaks a Mogul reigned 
as the Mohammedan Emperor of India 

Now that India had a Mohammedan king of her 
own, and was no longer merely part of a wider empire, 
, . , this history ran confine itself almost 

Moh*m“n pLoi e'^^irely to Indian matters, without 
pausing to examine the political 
situation of the boidenng countries The thiee cen- 
turies prior to 1526, as also m large measure those suc- 
ceeding, are to be studied mainly from a biographical 
point of view The gradual conquest of the peninsula 
by Mohammedan aims gives scope, of course, to mili- 
tary histor}', but the illustration of the art of war 
remains rather the work of the specialist Of consti- 
tubon building, or civil development, such as fills so 
large a space m the history of Western nations, there 
is little to be said Men, not methods, make up the 
history of the East Nor did tlie religions or social 
condition of the Hindus undergo great change during 
the period under treatment Beyond the conversion, 
forcible or voluntary, of many millions of Hindus, the 
religious s}'stem established in Puranik times suffered 
from no great upheaval The Mohammedans quarrelled 
amongst each other over religion, and bitter enmity 

Us .merestniamiy Sunn, , Shiah 

political Sufi , but such quarrels affected 

little the conditions of the masses 
and must be only noticed in so far as they fostered 
disunion among the governing race, or threatened the 
dismemberment of the Delhi Empire On the whole 
the social system of the Hindus, if it changed at aU’ 
changed for the worse Still an opening was to be 
found for those who rebelled against caste bonds 
Admission into the great caste of Islam overthrew all 
barriers opposed by the Hindu system to the ambition 
of the hereditanly degraded ones Many Sudras availed 
themselves of this opportunity, particularly m Bengal 
Sbll, for the majority, things remained unchanged 
Strife might rage, first between Moslem and Hindu 
then betwe_en Moslem and Moslem, but the humble 
ryot knew little and cared little for the stirring deeds 
going on around him It is then on kings and thrones 
that one s eyes must steadily be fixed A “ drum and 
trumpet lustory ” may find no justification in the case 
of a progressive state where political, social and rehgiouS 
evolution is proceeding Such a style of history would 
“ inapplicable to the Hindu Period of 
Indian h^tory as to modern England or ancient 
Greece But in the Mohammedan Penod the barren- 


ness of national hfe and intellectual movements is so 
marked that history cannot but be mainly political 

I! — T/ie Slave, Klitlp and Tu^ilak Dynasties 

Kutb-ud-din, the first Slave Sultan of Delhi, surviv- 
ed his master only four years Most 
jLe ‘“4t conquests were made previous 

to 1205, and the rest of his life was 
devoted to admimstration and building The Kutb 
Minar, the taUest minaret in the world, was constructed 
according to his order The empire winch Kutb- 
ud-din did not live long enough to consohdate was 
established on a firmer and wider 
21^’ Altamsh, one of 

the many Turkish slaves who at this 
period rose to eminence, alike in India, Egypt and 
Western Asia The greater part of Altamsh’ s reign 
was occupied with the repression 
contumacious governors and 
wars against rebellious Hindus 
The Rajputs of Malwa were defeated, and Moham- 
medan ascendancy more firmly planted north of the 
Vmdhyas The Mongol hordes of Jenghiz Khan 
appeared on the frontiers in 1221, but after ravaging 
the border provinces of Altamsh they turned their 
eyes westward, so that India had a short respite from 
barbarous invasion The career of Altamsh was so 
successful that the Khalif of Bagdad sent to invest 
him with the robe of office as recognized sovereign of 
India This recognition was marked by the introduc- 
tion of a new silver coinage, the inscription on which— 
‘Aid of the Commander of the Faithful’— -asserted the 
connection between the Indian Sultans and the 
accredited head of the Moslem faith Altamsh was 
succeeded after a short interval by his daughter, Raziya, 
the only female sovereign who ever sat on the Moham- 
medan throne of Dellu Her kingly quahties had led 
Altamsh to indicate her as his heir, and she indeed dis- 
played a capacity for rule seldom equalled by an Orien- 
tal woman Learned, energetic, just and wise, she was 
equally fearless at the council board and at the head 

of 

1236 1240 Mohammed found little place for a 
female ruler That she showed 
favour to an Abyssinian slave was the occasion 
of an offence which roused the Turkish chiefs 
against her, and after a short and chequered reign 
she was deposed and put to death Ten years of 
plots and murders made up the inglorious reigns of a 
brother and nephew of Raziya, until in 1246, Nasir-ud- 
dm, the youngest son of Altamsh, succeeded to tlie 
throne A simple and religious gentleman, this monarch 
had no capacity for controlling the turbulent elements at 
work in the 13th century Fortunately he was assisted, 
and served with consistent loyalty by Balban, a con- 
spicuously able Turkish slave and a grandson-in-law 
Balban (Suitun). Altamsh For twenty years Bal 
1266 1287 ban ruled as tlie vazir of his master, 

his own ripht w twenty years as sovereign m 

X 1- P* ruthless severity and the rapiditv 
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a chaos To les’st the Mongols Balhan^^^ the Turks took Paralytic” A 




The Khiljis, 
1290 1320 
JaM-ud din, 
lago 1393 


cWed y sovie.^"’Trs,S- 

?"3 

lor 


had removed th'eTeUm ^Tebd" wh^arf 

punishment, and had set them free ” Such 
clemency exasperated his folWs! who IS aSZl 
ed to look for dignity and severity m their rulers The 

SSt ^n/ '“‘f" '” Ah..MS:'?heS 

un s nephew The simple, unsuspecting king was 
beguiled into a trap and brutally murdered Ss bise 

Aia.ud dm, a time at least, brought 

12931316 perpetrator no ill luck Ala-ud- 


warning to therest The slayer 0/ Tugh J Ts AT hT, captive nobles as h 7 gu^ts • ■R. 

IsESH-rn 'I 

Si^of TuTS Lfkhnauti (after the defeat and 
aeatli of lughnl) and there ordered that gibbets should 
be erected along both sides of the great W S 

and sons-m-Ia\v of Tughnl, and all men who had served 

+h! +fv« o punishments went on during 

nauti, and the beholders were so horrified that tbpi '•' ’ j * * r"; "■ -^ja-uu- 

Isfif 

A y^eai was spent in exterminating the outlaws and sup- 
pressing the forays of the liillmen, both of which had 
made trav llmg and commerce unsafe, and had even 
terrified tlie suburbs of the capital So for s.xty 3 ears 
to come, the roads were free from robbers, and the 
people became tractable, obedient and submissive 
The dignity of the imperial throne was rigidly^ upheld 
by Balban “ No sovereign had ever before exhibited 
such pomp and grandeur in Dellii Foi the twenty- 
two years that Balban reigned, he maintained the dig- 


alter ms accession the new Sultan was confronted with 
Extends the Moiiam danger in the north- 

medan Empire WeSt, DUt a host of 200,000 
/ T. xr , Mongols were dispersed by the dash 

of the Moslem charge Prosperity seemed to attend all 
the Sultan’s undertakings, and in the words of Barm 
“ One success followed another, despatches of victon 
came in from all sides Every year he had two or three 
sons born, affairs of state went on according to his wish 
and to his satisfaction, his treasury was overflowing, 
l>o\es and caskets of jewels and pearls were daily dis- 
played before his eyes, he iiad numerous elephants in his 
stables and 70,000 horses in the city and its environs, 
two or three legions were subject to his sway, and he 
had no apprehension of enemies to his kingdom or of 
any nval to his throne All this prosperity intoxicated 
him Vast desires and great aims, far beyond him, or 
a Hundred thousand like him, formed their germs in 
his brain, and he entertained fancies which had never 
occurred to any king before him 
Fiis char-j^cier and jj,g exaltation, Ignorance, and 

vTst St ernes folly, he quite lost his head, forming 
the most impossible schemes, and nourishing the 
most extiavagant desires He was a man of no 
learning, and ne%’'er associated with men of learning 
He could not read or WTite a letter He was bad 
tempered, obstinate, and hard-hearted, but the 
smiled upon him, fortune befriended him, and his 
schemes were generally successful, so he only became 
the more reckless and arrogant ’ ' Such wild schemes 

were the establishment of a new religion, and the 

* Barm, TariM i Ptro: Shah Elliot, Htstory of India as told iy Us Hr pam of conquering the World in the form of a second 

moH historians Vol III, p itg Alexander An uncle of the historian Barm counselled 

+ Barm, ihd, p loo. 


mty^ honour and majesty of the throne m a manner 
that could not be surpassed Certain of his attendants 
that waited on him in private assured me that they 
never saw him otherwise than full dressed During the 
whole time that he was Khan and SuUan, extending 
over nearly forty years, he never conversed with persons 
of low ongin or occupation, and never indulged m any 
famiharitj', either with fnends^ir strangers, by which the 
dignity of the sovereign could be Ion ered.”t Similarly 
he gave no high posts to vulgar or worthless persons , 
had no base favourites , abstained from drinking and 
low pleasures This was an ideal but seldom attained 
by the Turk and Afghan kings of Delhi, and it largely 
explains Balban’s success as a statesman and Sultan 
He was, in short, one of the most notable figures among 
the Mohammedan emperors of India But, like Louis 
XIV of France, he did too much himself He trained 
no ministers, and he left no fit successors One capable 
son he had had, who pre-deceased him, and the throne 
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capture oi the Hindu foit Rantambhoi near Delta, 
capture 01 taved all his energies A series of 

\i..iin.« and ru^ota mutiniesandmsurrectionsassistedto 

rouse Ala-ud-din fiom Ins security 
and unde Having reduced the realm to order, he 
L\t directed li.s attention to the means of pi event. ij 
Swn in the futuie The methods employed 
were eUraordmarv and tyranwcal Widespiead coiv 
hscation7of property took place ‘ < the people jeic 
pressed and amerced, monev was evacted from them 
m evert kind of pretence the pensions, grants m 
land, and endowments m the country were appropt lated 
The people weie all so absoi bed m obtaining the 

means of living that the veiy name 

ReprMsne ineasMte' of rebellion uas neicr mentioried 

Secondh he provided so carefully 
for the acquisition of intelligence, that no action of 
good or bad men was concealed horn him No one 
could stir without his knowledge and whatever happened 
m the houses oi nobles, gieat men and officials, was 
communicated to the Sultan by his leporteis 
The stfstem of reporting ueiit to such a length that 
nobles daied not speak aloud even in the largest 
palaces, and if they had anything to sai they coin 
mumcated by signs In then own houses, uight and 
day. dread of the reports of the spies made them tremble 
The transactions in the bazars, the buying and 
selling, and the bargains made, were all reported to 
the Sultan by his spies, and were all kept under 
control Thirdly, be prohibited wmc-dnnkmg and 
wine-selhng, and also the use of intoMCatmg drugs 
Dicing also was forbidden Fourthly, the Sultan 
gave commands that noblemen and great men 
should not visit each othei’s houses, or give feasts 
or hold meetings They uere forbidden to form 
alliances without consent from the throne, and they 
were also prohibited Irom allowing people to lesort 
to their houses No sti auger was admitted into a 
noblenun’s house Feasting and hosjnlahty fell quite 
into disuse " These regulations involved a tyrannj 
more galling than tliat of the most ruthless Roman 
empeioT or the most autocratic Russian czar, in that 
they interfered more grievously with the liberties of the 
individual under his own domestic roof than any othei 
edicts of which history bears record I hey were sup 
pleraented by a senes of pi o visions specially applic 
able to Hindus, and amounting to persecution The 
Hindu, rich and poor alike, was giound down by the 
wheel of taxation into beggary, and was deliberately 
deprived not only of the luxuries, but frequently of the 
necessanes ol life A Mohammedan kazi or judge, 
consulted by Ala-iid-dm on tlie subject of his govern- 
ment, declared these edicts, jiarticularly those relating 
to Mohammedans, to be illegal Still the Sultan dehca 
,, , the law and persisted in his le 

pression When m 3303 a renewed 
’ Mongol invasion necessitated a 

thorough reorganization of the roval forces, Ala-iid-din 

* itediaval Mm (The Story of ihe Nilioiis) S Line Poole bee also 
Barni in Elliot s Ifislory, Vol 111, pp sa 5 


Hied experiments m political economy Being 
without sufficient treasme to keep on foot a large 
standing army at high pay, he limited the Price of food 
by royal edict By a systematic cental of maikets 
the price of gram was cheapened Quantities of 
corn weie stoied up m the loyal giaiiaries, and in 
tile event of famine it was dis- 
uperimcnts m poim t.ibuted to the people at the 
cii economi fixed piice To Sell at enhanced 

pi ices was .in offence met by the 
severest punishments, but theie is no doubt that the 
k.ng's settlement was successful A stioiig and 
contented army was kept on foot, and fuither 
Mongol attempts weie so ciiishecl that India enjoyed 
secuiitj fioni nnasion foi many a yeai and “the 
r\ots earned on then agncultine in jieace ” 

Ala-ud-diii was now at the zenith of his jmwei 
He lesumed his j>laus for the conquest of the Deccan, and 
fiom 1308 to 1311 scored .1 numhei of important suc- 
cesses R.ima Dc\a the Yadava rulei of Deogiri, 
who hod been conquered fifteen 
cmqsc^is m 111. yeais befoie had le-asserted bis 

neccin 11081311 ludcpeiidcncc He was again sub- 

dued and left in tlic jiosition of 
a tiibutan pnnct Flic same fate overtook the 
Raja of Wavanga! in the Tclmgana country, and an 
cxjiedition diiected to tlic Malabar coast penetrated 
as far south asM3«orDand hi ought home quantities 
of plunder Ala-ud-dm had penetrated further into 
the Deccan than any of his Moslem jiredecessors, 
but Mohammed Tughlak, who shortly afterwards 
reigned m Delhi, enjoyed a wider Indian empire 
The later years of the Sultan were embittered by 
the growth of a fatal cliojisy and by the misbehavioui 
of Ins "sons He became m- 
DiKih of ihi sulwn, fatuated with an unwoithy 

'S'® favourite, Malik Kafui, whicli 

bred a deadly feud between Kafur 
,uid tlif loj'al f.iinily Slaves and woithless peojilc 
took the place of the wise ,ind able administrators who 
had served the tlironc so faithfully Kafur is not 
mciediWi asscited to hav'c liastened the death of his 
mastei. but the jiroscnption of 
Mnbank binh, tile loyal family, whirh he entered 

>316 ujion to secure his jiower onh 

had for its end his own murdei, 
.ind the tliione ji.isscd to Mubarak Shall, a jirofligate 
and easygoing son of the late Sultan, seventeen 
j’ears of age All flic wise enactments togethei with 
the undue exactions of the late reign weie im- 
mediately icversed the Hindus icgaiiiecl their hbertj 
and every one did as jt jileased him The king 
shamelessly abandoned all religion and all morality, 
and became the tool of a vile Hindu favourite, styled 
Khusru Klian, a panah from Gujerat Rebellions 
weie punished with the most brutal cruelty and 
finally Khusiii Khan murdered his mastei and ascended 
the throne as Nasir-ud-dm II 

The reign of terror which followed is unexampled 
s'.«r„aa,n even m the history of the East 
J3a, ' ‘ The haicm of the Sultan vvps bru- 

tally rav'islied, eveiyone worth 
killing, was killed in the jialace , three clays after the 
murder of his sovereign Kliusrn took to wife the 
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queen of his victim, a Hindu princess to whom such an 
alliance was an unspeakable pi of anation , the wives and 
daughters of the ro}^al family and of the great nobles 
weie delivered ovei to the stum of Khusru’s pariahs, 
the flames of bloodshed and brutality leddened the 
sky, the holy Koran was desecrated, idols were set 
up in the mosques ’ ’ This tyranny, equally loath- 
some to Mohammedans and Hindus, was ended after 
four months by the one man m the kingdom who 
enjoyed univeisal esteem Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who had 
held the frontieis against the Mongols with unvary- 
ing success, put himself at the head of the old 
nobility, oveithiew the contemptible upstart, and 
in deteience to the geneial invitation mounted the 
throne as king undei the name of Ghias-ud-dm 

The Turkish house of Tughlak luled at Delhi for 
nearly a hundred years Ghazi 
The Maiv dyn'istr, pioved a just and vigorous king 
1321 1414 Order was quickly restored, re- 

bellions m Bengal and the Deccan 
weie ciuslied , peace and prosperdy leigned once more 
nr Hindustan Already old at hrs accession, the 
accidental death of the Sultan in 
GluaeuddmTugWnk. 1325 Only slightly anticipated 
1321 1325 his fate He was succeeded by 

his son, Prince Jauna, who, under 
the name of the Sultan Mohammed ibn Tughlak, was 
the remarkable figure of the dynasty 
improve upon Elphmstone’ssummaiy of his chaiactw 
“firadmlted od all hands that he tvas tie mo« 
plonuent and accomplished prince of his age His 
Ss both in Arabic and" Persian, were admir^ 
their elegance, long after he had ceased to reign 
Serv^ Vtraordmaty, and bes,d« a 
knowledge?. S’ 

Td 'Si”'* himSli, ^"2 

pets<.ns,ta thepnyoseoiwatctnng 

formed for his gaUantry 

rehgion In war he was 0 e ^^^ji^poiaries were 
aud personal activity, wonders of the 

justified in esteenring him as one of ^ 

ige Yet the whole of ^h^e spienam ^ 

accomphshinents weie given h g^t which, 

accompanied by ^ pavers intoxication of absolute 
after every ® /.Srvhether L was not affected 

pow^r, leaves us m ^ ^,5 ,,vhole life was spent 

by some degree of means equally 

in Pursumg visionary sdiemes^^^ gs 

irrational and jj,s subjects, and its remits 

which they to those of any other Indian 

were more calamitous than . t^e greatest 

7 eien”* Though mentally A a na am. ^ri- 

Sin of theprecodn«d™>g.«m»‘^ 
son with Mohammed Tughlak^^y^ idealistic 

ready methods were more s Tughlak was too 

schemes of this She was too impatie^ 

clever for his age reforming spirit and a du 
The clash between a reiormms r- 




European despots of the i8th century The projects 
which operated to the rum of the country and the 
decay of the people, are catalogued by Barm as (i) In- 
crease in the assessments of the Doab whereby culti- 
vation was arrested, famine arose and loyal people 
became rebels (a) The transference 
Hk mistaken projects of the Capital from Delhi to the 
more central Deogiri now re-named 
Daulatabad The whole population of Delhi were 
ordeied to remove themselves 700 miles to their new 
quarters Delhi was left deserted and fell into decay, 
nor was the scheme successful The unfortunate 
people were ordered to trek back to their original 
homes, but few survived to return (3) The expen- 
ment of a copper token currency Copper tankas 
were issued to pass at the value of the contem- 
porary silver tanka, the object being to enrich the 
country by the increase of the currency But the new 
tokens were forged by pnvate individuals on all sides, 
and soon ceased to represent the actual credit of 
the treasury ‘ ‘ When trade was interrupted on every 
side, and when the copper tankas had become more 
worthless than clods, the Sultan repealed his edict, 
and in great wrath he proclaimed that whoever pos- 
sessed copper corns should bring them to the treasury 
and receive the old ones in exchange Mountains of 
copper coins poured into the treasury, ^d wonder- 
ful to relate the run on the reserve seems to 
met somehow or other, so that 

were enriched Still the expenment had increased the 
dStuS which the Sultan’s methods of goveminent m- 
cnirpd (al The fourth project which diminished his 
SSL, iiS brought dWess upon the country 

out his money like water j g^pressive fiscal sys- 
necessitated iresh taxation, and 

tern inspired revolt id the Hindus 

Sultan, irritated Boundless prodi- 

Dramonthe gahty was another Lalth 

treasury treasury was framed of wedA 

to keep up an undue m ’lands and 

Revolts traveller, -nnomted to a 

taken into Soto's iiiiiliitssa<i«*« 

aU sides with Hydra-hke persis^e y 

was of his disinterested plans for 

disgusted 

SrSvrf theuonbWesta.- 
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ened to the animal’s tusks A nephew of the Sultan, 
suspected of treason, was flayed and roasted alive, and his 
cooked flesh sent to his family, an act exactly parallel 
to that accredited by Greek tragedy to Atreus It is 
these contradictions between acts of extravagant gene- 
losity and others of incredible cruelty which are so stak- 
ing The contrasts in Tughlak’s character are worthy 
of treatment by a Shakespeare He was not bhnd to 
the evil which was rampant, but tried to mitigate the 
public distress by remission of taxation in some cases, 
by open justice dispensed by his own royal hand, by 
free distribution of food and of agricultural loans 
c, These were, however, experiments 
^ Empire begms’^ tried too late, mostly in 1341 , the 
mischief was already done and dis- 
integration had set m Bengal was lost to the Empire 
in I 339 i fJie Deccan shortly aftenvards, and when the 
Sultan died in 1350, the revolts in Oudh, Malwa, Gujerat 
and Sindh had not been suppressed 
Mohammed Tughlak had ruled over a larger and more 
splendid Empire than any of his predecessors His 
father had recovered the distant provinces, and the 
leputation of Mohammed had given him m the early 
years of his reign an authority unprecedented m 
Mohammedan India But his misdirected genius re- 
sulted in the rmn of this magnificent empire As a 
ruler he was a transcendent failure, thougli as a 
character he inspires perennial interest 
He was succeeded by a cousin, Firoz Shah, already 
a man of middle age The history of the reign written 
by a contemporary, Shams i-Sitaj Afif, though some 

Firo. Shah, rssr 1388 be made for the 

^ of eulogium customary at 

evceflence 

of hiroz Shah, his virtues and munificence, his benevo- 
lence and the extreme affection in which he was held 
The work is also valuable for the interest it disjflays in 
administrative details, and the evidence ,t accu- 
S of India under Mohamme- 

ennd w Shah was no great conqueror, but a 
good and far seeing ruler He arrested for a time fui- 
ther disinteg^tion in the empire, though he made no 
very great effort to retain the revolted provinces The 
Deccan was allowed to remain independent under the 
Bahmani djmasty, and two half-hearted expeditions 
0 Bengal did not suffice to reconvert the kmc of tbit 
country mto a viceroy subordmite to dS % 

egrettaoie that more provinces and 
Benevolently governs pccp'c Were not able to enioy the 
a more limited Empire good government of this model 

inflicted by the mad wounds 

versed Mohammed TucSSnokr^'® predecessor and re 

satisfied Their homes were 

houses and furniture, everyonVhJd'SS^oVgTdT/d 


silver, no woman was without her ornaments, and no 
house was wanting in excellent beds and couches 
Wealth abounded and comforts were general The 
whole realm of Delhi was blessed with the bounties of 
the Almighty ’ ’ * The Sultan strove hard to increase 
the productivity of his realm by public works of utihty 
Canals, dams, reservoirs, bndges, monastenes, colleges 
p . , . and inns for travellers were scattered 

u le Ivor s profusely over the land The great 
Jumna canal built by Firoz still supplies a large area 
with irrigation and brings water to Delhi The people 
were able to reap two harvests instead of one Waste 
lands were reclaimed Twelve hundred market gardens 
were laid out, and the proceeds helped to swell the 
annual budget, of which a considerable share was 
expended m poor relief, in ministrations to the sick 
and donations to pious objects The Sultan was also 
an enthusiastic buildei He renamed old cities and 
founded new ones Amongst his foundations was 
Firozabad on the Jumna, ten miles from Delhi, which 
became the favourite royal seat The Sultan’s building 
operations supplied thousands ivith work, and there 
were no unemployed labourers m the kingdom Firoz 
was especially fortunate in his great vazir Khan-i- 
Jahan (Lord of the World), a converted Hindu of good 
faniily, who had leached high office m the last reign 
Until hiS death in 1371, the vazir remained faithful to 
bis master, and he must receive a fair share of credit 
for the blessings conferred upon the people during this 
eign The Hindus at this time received fan tieatment, 
Trenment of provided they paid the Jtztya or 

Hindus poll-tax and refrained from the 

public worship of idols It is mter- 
hitherto the Bralimaiis liad been 
tath tt '1^1 of the/, z,y„ Butm accordance 

them to hP t 1 lawyers, Firoz ordered 

them to be taxed at a moderate rate Though addicted 

Sultan lived a holy and healthy 

and tS S i^Belf up to administSS 

Savert of partaking m all the public 

jirayers 01 Islam The only mistake which can he 

dS"?! accumulation at 

n rihpii ^ "'oie destined to become 

a rebellious element m the state, and the settlement of 

S toT-ikp^'H a policy which tend- 

Rrozdmd m ? and^ndependent 

The memoirs of modestly lelates his efforts to restore 
HroiSimh good goveinment under 'the help 

teg £‘r 


'ri, of the Empire 

of gr£t accumulation 

belt iLerSion^ courtiers bore fruit i„ the 

Mo>vea tte aeath KnlS 


‘ Afifs Tanik in, p 
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grandsons sat upon the throne, and witnessed the dis- 
memberment of the Empire The governors of prov- 
inces declared themselves indepen- 
established hereditary dy- 
nasties in Oudh, Malwa and Gujerat 
At the same time there took place a marked Hindu 
levival The old Hindu rajas and the hill tribes 
regained their independence When the Sayyids 
replaced the Tughlaks at Delhi in 1414, the so-called 
kingdom had shrunk to a small area round the capital. 

little more, indeed, than the Doab 
Break-up of the Rohtak The hardy Turks and 

Afghans had yielded to luxury and 
the eneivatioii of the climate Moreover, they had 
lost their distinguishing traits and the prestige of a 
conquering race by inter-marriage with Hindus and b}? 
the admission of numbers of Hindu converts into their 
fold Another movement there was which contnbut- 
ed to shatter the power of Delhi The Mongol 
attacks, lately remitted for a time, were now renewed 
bj' the great conqueror Timur, who with his Tartar 
horsemen descended like a scourge upon the plains 
of Hindustan in 1398 Timur had already conquered 
all the west and centre of Asia, when he was attracted 
to India by its reputed wealth In 
Invasion of Timur, jjjg memoirs, whose genuineness is 
^ beyond dispute, he says ' ' My great 

officers told me that the inhabitants of Hindustan were 
infidels and unbelievers In obedience to the oidei 0) 
Almiehtv God I determined on an exjiedition against 
them^’’ Desire of plunder and leligious i^jotives 
tocethei piompted the expedition Timui pietended 
Si for Tim. and yet the Mohammedan princes 
of India suffered equally with the Hindus from his 
devastating raid The kiijab was rapidly ovcriun 
amid massacie and plundering, and Timur arnved 
before the capital where the Indian army of the Delh 

"ere 

S Tiinui^ was for toleiating, even ordering, the most 

hnitoTmassacres the Moslem Ulema strove to arrange a 
lirutal massac e , proposition was 

accepted, yet whether owing to the Mogul's 

3t3ola.nat..a ol IS 

began in the streets Dellu * and for sei^erai 

city was turned into a , ^ ^ immense 

and functions the T^tar Imrde lett 
spoils and cained on a y q ^vas turned 

(Hindus) The valley ^ which Timm 
nto a waste as far as Hardiiar a^ 

felt that his niission was accomphshed^^^^ 

India, leaving anarchy, ’ jy j^Jen a plundering 

fom " The ‘eonques had only been 

raid, hke those of -'another blow at the 

far more tmuble But 't importance 


two years the Government was conducted by Doulat 
n-v c j Khan Lodi, who made no pretensions 

to the royal dignity In 1414 he was 
expelled by Khisr Khan, a Sayyid 
descendant of the prophet Kbsr and three success! 

rAicrnA/^ a+ T^aITii nVAT a vanoKlA l^nf olitroTTC mini 
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the rajas and Jllojnammedan chiefs who now encircled 
the late capital of the Indian empire Anarchy and 
assassination at home there also were, and a powerful 
Afghan family, the Lodis, who had suffered from the 
jealousy of the Sayyids, at last succeeded in supplant- 
ing them on the throne of Delhi in the person of 
Bahlol Lodi in 1451 

Before pursuing the fortunes of the Lodi Sultan, 
which again elevated Delhi to a position of some 
supremacy in the north, we must briefly notice the new 
states which had arisen on the break-up of the empire 
at the end of the 14th century Besides Bengal and 
the Deccan, over which the Delhi 
independent king empire lost all control dunng 
the reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
three great fiefs of the empire were convert- 
ed into independent and important kingdoms just 
before or after Timur’s invasion Thus m 1394 
the governor of the province non 
Moslem kingdom of called Oudh assumed independence, 
Taiinpur, 13W founded the Sharqi or Eastern 

dynastj', which included six mem- 
beis Jaunpur, a city founded by Firoz Shah on the 
Gumti, became the capital of these kings, and gave its 
name to the new state For nearly a century the Sharqi 
dynasty enjoyed considerable power, and the third ot 
the line, Ibrahim Shah, who reigned from 1401 to 1440. 
was an eneigetic and enlightened prince, who left behind 
him some fine specimens of architectuie, such as the 
Atala Mosque at Jaunpur He could piobably have 
mounted the throne of Delhi had he chosen, but content- 
ed himself wth ruling his own superior ““ 

actualK allied himself by mamage with the Sayyids 

Ibrahim’s grandson gieatly extended the frontiers, and 

even conducted a conquering raid into Orissa cut 
when he tried conclusions mth the new Lodi Sultan a 
Delhi he was decisively defeated, and the kmgdom 
jiur"S™-.nn.,ed to Ddh. m 1477 „„w 

iriSugei existed a buffei-state between Delhi and 

^^'"^In 1401 the Goveinoi of Malwa or at kas^f a 

nor-JS3i the Ghons, but his grandson was 

..«.na.=d aod 

the kmgdom of ^ before the rommg 

the days of Rajput ascend y^^ 

of Mohammed Ghori to inm^ self-preserv- 

had been constantly ^“’^ates around Now, aftei a 
ation against ” the Delhi empire, the king- 

century of ruler underwent the same 

dom of Malwa unjr a Mos to ruler j un 

vicissitudes and unending strife with 
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was seized by Bahadur Shah, a great king of Gujerat, 
in X531 

Gujerat. including Kathiawar, girt in by deserts and 
mountains, had successfully resisted the arms of Ghori 
and the slave kings of Delhi, and, 
Moslem kingdom of hke Malwa, had only been defin- 
annexed to the empire by the 
conquering might of Ala-ud-dm 
From the empire it broke away again about the same 
time as Malwa and Jaunpur, and in a similar way 
Zafar Khan, who enjoyed the fief of Gujerat, assumed 
independence in 1396, and founded a Moslem dynasty 
which ruled the kingdom until Akbar annexed it to 
the Mogul empire in 1572 Wars with Malwa and 
Khandesh, with the Deccan kings of the Bahmani 
dynasty and the pirates of the Malabar Coast 
occupied much of the energy of these Gujerat 
Sultans The second of the line founded Ahmednagar 
and Ahmedabad, the lattei of which became the 
tap tal of Gujerat, and was adorned with mosques 
and tombs so many and beautiful as to earn for it 
the title ‘ Queen of the West ' The Gujerat coast 
towns had from the earliest times conducted most of 
the sea-borne Indian tiade, and it was this trade 
that attracted the Portuguese soon aftei Vasco de 
Gama’s famous discovery of the Cape route to India in 
1498 The Mamiuk Sultans of Egypt, as also the Vene- 
tians, had an interest in keeping out the new-comers 
But after an initial defeat, the Portuguese admiral, 
Almeida, overcame the combined fleet of Egypt and 
Gujerat off Diu in 1509 Mahomed Shah, greatest of 
the kings of Gujerat, conciliated the earliest of the 
European settlers by offering them the port of Dm 
The conquest of Goa by Albuquerque took place 
about the same time With the annexation of Malwa 
in 1531, the kingdom of Gujerat reached its greatest 
extent Its fall in 1572 was rendered inevitable by 
internal factions and intrigues 

On the Southern border of Gujerat, but separated 
j impenetrable forests, lay 

Khandeh!"' * ^ Unimportant kingdom 

*399 IS99 Khandesh It formed the lower 

1 j u of Tapfi. and 

was ruled by a Moslem dynasty from 1399 to 1590, the 

founder having, hke the founders of fte state? just 
mentioned, thrown off his allegiance to Delhi in the 
troublous times subsequent upon the death of Firoz 
Shah This kingdom did not figure greatly m the 
history of the tune it seems to have Injoyed 
prosperity, and to have been m some sort of subordina- 

'^p about this time 

of besides a hS? 

m Rajput chiefs whose greatness belongs to the orp 

SrSlVr^^* thedWne of dS 

asserted themselves m their new homes, chiefly in Rap 
Rajput States putana, and achieved an independ- 

Jodhpur (MaS),a£r4’j2taV°°* 


Bengal had, like the Deccan, been independent of 
Delhi since the days of Mohammed 
Moslem dynasties m Tughlak At first rival kings reign- 
ed in Eastern and Western Bengal, 
but both portions were united in 
1352 under a dynasty which reigned almost continuously 
until 1487 Lakhnauti, or Gaur, was latterly, as it had 
been originally, the capital of the Moslem rulers of 
Bengal Four other Afghan or Turki dynasties filled 
up the century intervening between 1487 and Akbar's 
conquest of Bengal in 1576 Little is known of these 
rulers, but their sway seems to have been very exten- 
sive and to have included part of Behar, eis well as 
Chittagong and, latterly, Orissa 

Mohammed Tughlak was the last king of Delhi in 
this period to hold authority south of the Vindhyas 
With his failure to hold the Deccan the old Hindu 
kingdoms revived, and a new Moslem bngdom was 
„ , ,, founded The tangdom of Warangal 

or Telingana, which roughly corres- 
ponded to the old Andhra dominion, 
raised its head, but the new State of Vijayanagar 
founded in the place of the old kingdom of Karnatika 
which, hke the other dynasties of the South, had suc- 
cnmbed to the Mohammedans in 1310, now became the 

The Bahman. kingdom ^ 

and Vijayanagir proper Xiie new StE^te wss ruled 

by an offshoot from the Warangal 
dynasty it extended from sea to sea south of the river 
Krishna Further to the north Hasan Gangu, an 
Afghan or Pars an, succeeded in making himself king 
of the Deccan, and founded what is known as the Bah- 
mani dynasty The realm under his sway roughly cor- 
responded to the Nizam’s dominions of to-day together 
portion of the Bombay Presidency south of 
the Tapti, but at first exclusive of the Konkan It 
extended from Berar on the north to the Knshna on the 
Hasan Gangu was assisted in the establishment 
of his kingdom by the neighbouring Hindu rajas of the 
south But when they had served his purpose, he 
turned against them Warangal was soon subdued and 
Kerns to have been permanently subordinated to the 
iSahmanids, though not quite extinguished Vijava- 
nagar was involved in ceaseless wars with its Moslem 
neighbour, and in spite of its vast resources was almost 
TOnastently beaten and forced to pay tnbute The 
Hindu rajas had only helped to throw off the slightly- 

to strengthen the enemies 
at their gates The Moslem Sultans of Kulburea— 

at strife lith 

the r Hindu rivals m the south, were not seldom em- 
broiled with the Mosto kings of Malwa and Gujerat 
The latter, like the Delhi emperors from whom^they 

Cbatacier and history ^ “ broken off, were Suunis, whereas 
oiibeBahmamds Hasau Gangu and the majority of 

pemuasion Th*. ‘^^s^eudants were of the Shiah 
Kd Sh X a?^L entertained between Simms 
Xh anned Cnfi ™ dissimilar from those 
each ofhpf and Protestants against 
S>i«x religious wars of Europe ® The 

Sbah movement approximated mor? Sly to 
Bratoanism than Sunnism ever dVd £ 

duiS'Than^hr.^M influenced by Hin- 

duism than the Moslems of the north, Hindus formed 
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a far ^eater portion of the population under the Bah- 
mani kings than under the emperors of Delhi , hence 
the treatment meted out to them was moie favour- 
able A tolerant spirit was abroad we find even reg - 
ments of Moslems taking service under the Raias of 
Vyayanagar aga nst the Moslem Sultans of the Deccan 
pe secular struggle waged between the kings of the 
Deccan and of Vjjayanagar was then mainly of polit- 
ical import The Hindu lajas strove to possess them- 
selves of the fertile Doab of Raichur , the Moslem Sul- 
tans as firmly resisted these attempts The history of 
the Bahmanids is redolent of crime and slaughter 
indiscriminate massacre, the dagger and the poison 
cup are all too common Several Sultans were 
absolute butchers, others welteied in vice oi drowned 
themselves in drink The two most notable Sultans 
were Mohammed IJ, who distinguished himself by suc- 
cessful operations against Vijayanagar, and F roz Shah, 
whose religion was woman, but who eageily studied 
literature and science The first was the son of Hasan 
Gangu, the second began to reign in 1397 and married 
the daughter of Deva Rai of Vijayanagar The king- 
dom finally broke up from internal causes The 
goveinors of the provinces broke out into lebellion, and 
established independent kingdoms, whose fortunes we 
are here unable to trace Even the 
nominal supremacy of the Bah- 
’ manids came to an end in 1526 

Their dominions were divided among the Adil Shiahs 
of Bijapur (1489- 16S6), the Kutb Shiahs of Uokonda 
(1512-1687), the Band Shiahs of Bidar (1492 circ 1609), 
the N zam Sh ahs> of Aliraeduagar (1490-1595) and 
the Tmad Shiahs of Berai (1484-1572) The dates of 
their extinction mark their subjection to the Mogul 
empire, a process which was not concluded until the 
time of Aurangzob Of all these kingdoms that of 
Bijapur was the most powerful, and by reason of its 
dealings w.th the Portuguese, the most interesting 

The kingdom of Vijayanagar has a histoiy of its 
owm, but its mam inteiest hes in the lelationship w'lth 
the Bahmanid kingdom, the constant and futile w^ars 
which exhausted the stiength of successive rajas 
Knslina and DevaRai w'eie the greatest of these sov- 
ereigns, and Deva Rai, a contcmporaiy of Firoz Shah 
Bahmani, w^as the only laja of Vijayanagar who scored 
a dec s.ve success against his 
Tne riljis of Vijaya- j^joslem ne.glibour A certain Abdur 
Razzak w'as sent by a successor of 
Timur as ambassador to Vijayanagar, and subsequently 
wTofe an inteiesting account of h s visit and the state of 
that kingdom in the m ddle of the 15th century The 
realm seems to have been prospeious and well populated 
it abounded in temjiles and was guarded by slsven lacs 
of men and moie than 1,000 elephants “The city of 
Vijayanagar iS such that eye has not seen nor ear heard 
of any place rcscmblmg it upon the whole eaith It 
had seven foi tined walls, one within the othei, and in 
the very heart of the city was situated a magnificent 
royal j'alace, wheie many iivulets flowed through 
channels of cur stone 

The dismemberment of the Bahmani kingdom up- 
set the balance of powei in the peninsula. The great 
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Hindu kingdom became more formidable and at last 
gamed possession of the Doab of Raich ur The Sultans 

Rai v‘° “““ 

SiSan ^ Vijayanagar, against the Moslem 

&iltan of Ahmednagar But the overbearing inso 
knee of Ram Rai at length banded together all the 
Moslems against him The divided Sultans forgot their 
quamls and coalesced agamst the enemy of their faith, 
with the result that the Hindus were defeated in the 

m of Vijayanagar, Talikot, and the 

1563 Hindu Empire of the south was 

shattered But the Mohammedan 
confederates, divided by jealousies, were unable to 
annex much of the conquered kingdom The rest of 
the territory remained in the hands of petty Hindu 
chiefs, some of whom are still to be traced m the 
poligars of the Madras Presidency, and others such as 
the Rajahs of Cochin and Travancore, obtained a mote 
considerable independent power The greater part of 
Vijayanagar, however, is now covered by the Madras 
Pres dency and the native state of Mysore 

— The Chmacter of MohavivieAan Rule %n the 
Afghan Period 

The spread of Mohammedan rule and civilization 
over India bears some slight analogy to the earlier dis- 
semination of Aryanism over the sub-continent The 
Aryan Hindus spread their civilization over India in 
three stages and during three distinct periods In the 
Vedic Age they conquered the Punjab, in the Epic 
Age tliey subdued the northern plains— Hindustan pro- 
per, and in the Rationahst Age they 
®‘me 1 aii°conquesr penetrated the Deccan and carried 
their religion and civilization to the 
south Similarly Mahmoud of Ghazni conquered the 
Punjab, Mohammed Ghon and the Slave kings sub- 
dued Hindustan, and the Khilji dynasty carried 
their arms victoriously over the Deccan The empire 
became dismembered, but the formation of inde- 
pendent Mussalman states earned o,i the steady 
expansion of Mohammedan power Finally, the Moguls 
came and erected a greater empire, as the kings of 
Magadha had done in the Buddhist period Akbar 
crowmed the edifice as Asoka had done before him 
Politically the progress of Islam displays the same 
unsatisfactory features as we have noticed m the 
Hindu periods “The history of Mussalman India 
heats of a consecutive line of Sultans, it betmys 
the utter insecuiitj' of thrones and dynasties The 
government w'as spasmodic, good or bad according to 
° the virtues or vices of the reigning 

Insecurity of the Sujtan The dominion was sometimes 

sometimes it was contracted by in- 
ternal 1 evolutions” Benevolent rulers alternate witii 
fanatical butchers or vicmus debauchees The securitj 
enjoyed under a mild and tolerant sovereign is rudely 
shattered by a palace intrigue and a blood-thirstj, 
Ssismation^ The use and fall of dynashes, and the 
lack of stability en]03'ed by a despotic^ly governe 

SSe IS thus eWlified by the Mussataan and Je 

ancient Hindu ruleis of India alke But if anytmg, 
the Mussalman was a ^oie t5q)icaUy onentd 
more cruel and oppressive than his Hindu prototypes 
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The explanation can doubtless be found in the fact that 
he was a foreigner in the land dejiendcnt chienj’ for his 
position on nulitaiy force lMoreo\cr, he ^^as the re- 
presentative of a militant religion, se\ crely antagonistic 
to the religions of tlie countr}’ Still Mohainniodan lulc 
in the three centuries before the Mogul oinjnre nas es- 
tablished was not nithout its saimg graces Oppres 
s.on, intolerance and cruelt) may lia\c been the usual 
characteristics of the Bahiuanid Sul- 
The masses on the but a Illimbcl ol llllld tolci 

presstaJ'**' ant and capable sorcrcigiis sat ujion 

the throne of Delhi E\cn an 
oppressor like Ala-ud-din did much for the countiv'*^ 
security and prospcnt\, and Jloliamincd Tughlak 
for all h s failure, n as animated by the i .ghl moti\ cs 
Moreoier, the 'Afghan rulers did not as a inlc disturb 
the intenial administrate e arrangements The mass 
of the people continued to Inc under then anc cntlj 
constituted authorities, nhether hcreditan landlords 
(zemindars) or the communistic Milage s\stem Fhet 
were less harassed b\ warsthan their hi othci pcasantrv 
m Europe dunng (feudal tunes ‘ ' llj nasties sue 
ceeded dynasties, wars swept by tlie fenced and defended 
ullages but the agriculturists continued their useful 
labour from ccntur\ to ccnturi little caring who sal 
on the throne of Delhi, or on the pro\ incial mnsnud 
The folhes and enmes of kings, which till so hirgt a space 
in histones, did not geneiallt touch the wcIl-lKiiig of the 
masses, wars and dis>ciisions among ri\al chiefs gcntralh 
left them at peace and acts of o]iprcssion affecting the 
agncuUuial population were not frequent because thee 
w'crc not conduce c to the interests of the niluinthem- 
sehes ’’ The raids of Mahmoud no doubt br<mt;ht the 
rjots to the \ergc of dcslitulioii as elul the m\.nsmn of 
limur, four centuries later, hut w hen once the Meihamme 
dans had settled in the counlre, tlic\ had l.Ule to gam and 
ever} thing to lose b\ pluncieruig their subjects E\ui 
dunng the actual conquest it was the rirli shrines of 
Hindu gods rather than the mass of the pc.isuitrv who 
suffered from the greed ol tlic conepierois \\ hile few 
of the Delhi emperon, were acti\cl\ destructue of the 
people’s well-being, scicral were zealous piomoters of 

Prospen.) of .he P>'«‘‘pent\ 1 he Call ils 

counu} public uorls of Firoz Shah 

Tughlak cannot but liaic incii.ised 
the productiMly of tlic couiitr}, and tJic ccop<*iucaI 
experiments of Ala-ud dm Khlji, wc are told, cnsuicd 
a sufficient hi ehliood to all .and sundij Hie general 
prosperity of the country and the magnificence of the 
cities is also borne out by the accounts of foreign 
travellers, Nicolo Conti the Venetian and Abdnr R iz 
zak the Tartar 

Nor was the social and religious sjstem ol the Hin- 
dus unduly interfered with Although Islam gamed 
a firm footing in the country, and mosques were erected 

Persistence of tlic Hindu, whlc 

Hinduism ucspised as an idolater, was not, 
"dh rare cxccjitions, coin cried by 
force After the first massacres, dictated by tlic fanati- 
cism of the conquerors, were o\er, the Hindu was 
given the option of adopting Islam or jiajang the jmy/t, 
a poll tax levied on the males Numberb no doubt 
preferred the first altci native, jiarticularly w here, as in 
the lower castes, to enter the single caste of Islam 


meant exemption from the contempt and social degrad- 
S on meted out by Brahmans to Such as The socia 
stslem of Piuaink Hindu sm had g a .'ccl a monoply of 
power to the highest heicclitary cashs But men a 
budraoi a Panah might hope by adopting Islam to r.sc 
inaccoidancc with hs incuts Some such did rise 
to the highest pinnacles of powci and became viz rs 
undci the Delhi kings Ihc majority of Hindus, 
howmci, retained thcii icLgion and then social sj'stcm 
atthccxpcnscof the jizivcr, and were but Mtlc molested 
Hinduism, of umi-sc, s.i k to a suboulmate position, 
and Sauskiit learning died a natmal death St.ll the 
paiod was not without natnc rch- 
RcliRious moiiniLnis gioiis luoNcmcnls Sc\cral great 
\ ishnava lofoi mol’s floiii shed at 
ihiS time, and the movoment, though it ongniatcd m 
the mdepcnclcnt soiitli, sjinad c\cn to Bengal and 
Hindustan Ramanuja, who Intel m the Karnatik m 
the 12th century, was followed bj a senes of missionarj 
apostles, Alio jiroclauncd the cxn fence of one god 
undei the title of ViShmi This faith in popular 
monothusm w as jircachcd hj Ramaudanda iii llimlustan 
dunng tlie iqlh ccntuiv, ami by Vidjcjiali and Chai- 
taniya m Behai and Bengal icsjitctix clj , during the 15th 
ccnlurt It was preached to Molnmmedans as well as 
Hindus, and w.is jieihajis an attc.m]>t to comb.ne the 
isscnct of the two uhgioiis But it appealed prcemi 
luntit to tilt Hindus and it ga\c an impetus to the 
new Imgingus, Hindi and Btngali, which were being 
cxoKtd lioin tile old Piakrif- To the same age belongs 
\anak, who b\ jiiticlung a monotheistic Hinduism in 
the Jhinjab founcled tlit IratcrmU of bikhs, at first a 
ptiteful Stef, lalti a \nliant and fanatical military 
power 

Liltrart cuUnre wait hamUin-haml with those re- 
ligions movtintiifs dunng Hit agt of the Afghan nde 
A mass of sicrtd littiatine and ol songs and jioems was 
coiiipostd III Hmdi and Bengali, but iiatwe literature 
in tins period flouiished ralliei in the soutli, wheio 
the glorious Hindu kingdom of \ija\aing.ir held snaj 
Thus the l.aniil language, winch Ind fouiierlj been 
tin. mIiicL of the Biuldliists and 

(IjJ'iiimiir Juii’s, was now emphiLil hj the 

lotiriLsof Si\a and \ slinu Sans 
kril siiMjicd III \ ijaian.igir, and tin, luollieis Sajana 
ami Madliaia, both muiistuN at the coin I of tlic first 
king, w I life, the fust, xalunble iiliilosojilncal and specu- 
latnc woiks, the sucond, a leiiowncd commcntaiy on 
tlic Vedas 

But litcratiue llouiislied moie nbiinclantl} at the 
couit of the Delhi Sultans Many 
(f) xfo'nmmrtinn of tln.<-c so\eie gnswcit gieat pations 
of art ami learini g Aimost c\cry 
rcigii had its own Inslonan, some l\cu two 01 lliicc 
The writings of these men, to be found in Ell.ot's 
valuable "ilistoiy of India as told by its own Iiistoii- 
ans,” deal mostly with the Incs aiijl doings of the 
kings, but some few touch iijion the moiements of 
the time and the comlifions of the jicojile Some of the 
kings themcches conijilccl meiiious, ami othcis weic 
zealous sfudcntb of Hie Ixoiaii In matteis of art 
the Mohammedans excelled all predecessors Hie Kutb 
Mmar is a stantlmg testimony to their artistic culture 
the Jama M.isjul at Delhi, the Alula Mosque at 
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Jaunpur and the Golden Mosque at Gaur eclipse the 
Afghan architecture, achievements of the 

law, etc. iiindus The emperors likewise built 

.ntrodu^, ^ C'r 

^mstrative cases was built up. and thf empi« ga4 
birth to a new language, the Urdu or Hindustani, foilied 
by a combination of the Persian and Arabic of the early 
Mohammedan conquerors with the vernacular of Hindus- 
tan, as spoken in the region round Kanouj 


Chapter II 
The Mogul* Empire 
J^—TJte Foniidahon oj the Empire 
Balilol, the Afghan chief of the House of Lodi, 

Lodi Sultans, which he 

1451-1536 liad seiiied from the last of tlieSayyids 
for thirty-seven years Having been 
serai-mdependent viceioy of the Punjab, he once more 
added that province to the dominion of Delhi He 
subdued the small piincipalities round the capital, and by 
the recovery of Jaunpur f he once more stretched out the 
Eastern frontier as far as Behai Behar itself was 
subdued by Sikandar Shah, the son of Bahlol, so that 
the frontier of the empiie once more extended to Bena- 
res and marched with the independent kingdom of 
Bengal The power of Delhi would seem to invite 
comparison with that of a centui} befoie, but in reality 
there was little cohesion to hold the empiie together 
The provinces were governed almost independenth 
by “an aristocracy of rapacious and turbulent chiefs, 
for the principle of bestowing on followers vast jagirs, 
which were converted into hereditary governorships, 
had steadily grown in the latei years of Afghan rule " 
That the empire was even moie loosely strung together 
than the Saxon kingdom in England in the time of the 
great Eoldormen was proved by the events of the next 
reign Sikandar was succeeded by his ‘son Ibrahim, 
third and last of the Lodi kings He gave himself 
airs and made himself unpopular with that powerful 
class— the Afghan noblemen— on whom his power 
depended Revolts arose in the east and in the west, 
and the state was subject to such anarchy that at last 
Ala-ud-dro, uncle of the Sultan, betook himself to 
Kabul to seek the assistance of its king in wresting 
the throne of Delhi from its incompetent possessor 
Babar liked the project well, but he intended 1 1 seize 
the dominion of Hindustan for himself, and not to play 
the game of another He is one of 
Bibar the Mogul the most interesting and fascinating 
figures in Indian history Descended 
from both Jenghiz Khan and Timur, he added to the 
energy of the Mongol the courage of the Turk and fte 
culture of the Persian About 1494, when he was but 


* Mogul, or better Moghal, is the Arabic spelling of ‘ Mongol,’ and 
IS the conventional appellation of ‘^“,^Batoids-the J.^asty^^^^ 

Babar in India. 

Mongol race 


Ilcll appeiiailUU Ul luc ZJnwsiua \ ^ % 

As a matter of fact, the family were of Turkish as well as 


t See p 8 above. 


which remained in the familv ni +v,o+ ” t™ur 

Babar conquered Samarkhand when sblla y3hTt 

was forced to fight hard against the Uzbeg Turks 
for both possessions On the whole, his struggles wS 

His life, character and he had to content 

and memoirs iiimseif with a small kingdom in 
T w 1. 1 Afghanistan which he acquired m 
manhood, and finally 
abandoned the hope of a restored empire in Cential 
Asia for the new scheme of an Indian conquest 
Yews of arduous adventure and desperate expeditions 
made of him a seasoned warrior and an experienced 
general BiK he was also a profound politician, an 
educated and accomplished man, an eminert scholar 
in several languages, an elegant poet, a fastidious critic, 
an exact observer, and a great adimrei of nature 
“Good-humoured, brave, munificent, sagacious, and 
frank in his character, he might have been a Henry IV 
if his training had been in Europe , and even as he is, 
he IS less stained, peihaps, by the Asiatic vices of cruelty 
and perfidy than any othei in the list of Asia’s conquer- 
ors Babar 's life and character find a fitting mem- 
orial in the Memoirs untten bj' himself “Babar ’s 
memoirs form one of the best and most faithful pieces 
of autobiography extant , they are infinitely superior to 
the hypocritical revelations of Timm , and the pompous 
declaration of Jehangii — not inferior in any respect 
to the ‘ Expedition ’ of Xenophon, and but little below 
the Commentaries of Cfesar ’ ’ The greater part of the 
Memoirs is taken up with the earher struggles of then 
author, but the Indian campaigns are vividly described 
m the latei chapteis He also wrote a valuable 
statistical account of India “ This contains not only an 
exact statementof the boundaues, population, resources, 
levenues and divisions of Hindustan, but a full 
enumeration of all its useful fruits, trees, birds, beasts 
and fishes with such a minute description of their 
several liabitudes and peculiarities as would make no 
contemptible figure m a modern work of natural 
history “f 

Such was the man who was called upon to found 
an imperial dynasty in India He 
His invasions of India, ^ad raided the Punjab as early 
is> 9 15«4 jjj jnade three 

expeditions into north-west India, before he was called 
in by Ala-ud-din, the claimant ot the Delhi throne In 
1524 Babar entered the Punjab, and being assisted 
by the insurgent governor, Doulat Khan, he seized 
Lahore and overran the country 
Final invasion Ala-ud-dm was still treated by him 
and capture ofDeihi, ^ ^ following year 

Babar, having meanwhile returned 
to Kabul to seek reinforcements, threw off the 
mask Leaving Kabul in the autumn of 1525, he re- 
solved to seize the crown of Delhi for himself Doulat 
Khan and his Afghans now turned against him, but were 
dispersed at little cost, and the conqueror Foceedea 
across theDoab towards the goal of every Indian con- 


* Elliot, Vol IV, p 319 
■f Ibid, p 220 
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queror The battle winch decided the fate of an 
cmjnrcvas fought in the historic plain of Panipat and 
IS grajihically described by the victor himself * Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi w said to have mustered 100,000 men 
and 100 elephants But Babar «as a master in the art 
of uar Heiiosted his forces most carefulh, improiing 
the natural porilion by artificial defences, andpiotect- 
ing Ins front by the cannon which his Turks— the best 
artillery^ men of the middle ages — 
lAumirlwf be trusted to make full 

use of A furious attack on the 
enemy’s centre supported by the flank attacks of his 
Mogul cavalry wedged the Afghan forces together in a 
confused mass, where fighting was impracticable 
Ibrahim was killed, Ins army broke and fled, and Babai 
was master of the field He describes Ibrahim as 
"a young man of no experience, who was negligent in all 
Ills movements, marched w'lthout order, retired or halted 
without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight” 
Agra and Delhi were at once occupied, and the immense 
spoil of the treasuries fell into the conqueror’s hands 
I he generosity of Babar bound hiS followers to hin\ more 
lIoscTj' But he was not yet master of Hindustan 
llie people weic hostile, a brother of Ibrahim was in 
the field, and the Rajputs were arming The excessive 
heat, and the lack of gram, caused a muimur.ng 
amongst tlic troops But Babar, like Gesar w'hen 
lliicatcned with mutiny, by a few- timely words put 
the muimurcis to shame Then at last his clemency 
ii,« i},m,a brought over many of the enemies to 
confedoriq bis Side He established his hold 
over the plains none too soon A 
last confedeiacy of Rajputs had now to be met 
Animated by a stiong national spirit, they ivere led 
by the formidable Rana Sanga of Ch.tor, the terror 
(j| whose name inspired Babar’s soldiers with an almost 
panic fear ‘ There was not a single person who 
uttered a manly word, nor an individual who uttered 
a manly opinion ” At this crisis Babar, feeling that 
some act of repentance was called for, renounced wine— 
he had ever been a great dnnker— and broke his drink- 
ing cups of gold and silver, the fragments of which 
were distributed to the poor Next, he called his 
officers together and addressed them “Noblemen and 

Untie of Knimun, ' Every man that comes 

1527 into thjs world is subject to 

dissolution How much better it 
IS to die w,th honour than to Ine wnth infamy 1 Let 
us, then, wnth one accord, swear on God’s holy word, 
that none of us will even think of turning his face from 
t i.s warfare, nor desert from the battle and slaughter 
. separated from h.s b^’’ 
fL Koran, and swore to this 

effect The army, its confidence restored, advanced 

is confronted each 

other at Ivanwaha An irresistible Rajput chaiee 

nr*^ ^^‘^,'^’sc.phncd defence, Imt a flank- 

iiig Mogul mo\ement combined with an advance 
of the artillery and household troops brought about 

a rapcton rf p,„,p„ Ra,J,k wTpSS 


w a finM .whmu) on ihercEns of ,h<, first 


into a disordered crow’d, until the chivalry of India 
broke and fled in every diicctioii 
The 4fRhm> resume Kanw'aha shattered the Hindu con- 
d.5««rf’‘>%8 federacy as Panipat overthrew the 

Mohammedan Afghans There was 
no more trouble With the Rajputs But the Afghans had 
seized the occasion of Babar's pre-occujiation to resume 
the offensive in the neighbourhood of Kanouj He 
skilfully crossed the Ganges in the teeth of a hostile 
lorce, broke and dispersed the Afghan army, and 
returned to enjoy a little vrell'earned repose at Agra 
But it was not for long Mahmoud Lodi, the brother 
of the ill fated Ibrahim, collected a vast army with 
the hope of an Afghan restoration Jaunpur (Oudh) 
and Behar declared for him When, however, Babar 
led out his army early in 1529, the forces of the 
Afghans melted away Behar was easily overrun and 
Mahmoud sought protection in Bengal A hostile 
army massed itself upon the frontiers of that province, 
_ , , and there could be no peace until 

^IheMgh^ant'isil ^he rebels were completely shatter- 
ed So Babar forced the passage of 
the Gogra in the teeth of the Bengalis “ The move- 
ment w'as brilliantly earned out in the face of a deter- 
mined resistance Attacked 111 front and real and flank, 
the enemy broke and fled Good generalship had once 
more guided valour to victory The result was the 
collapse of the Afghan rebellion, and the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace with Bengal In three battles Babai 
had reduced northern India to submission”* The 
icst of Babar’s all too shortlife— a year and a half— 
was mainly devoted to administration But no new' 
principles of administration were yet evolved The old 

fief system was retained, and that spelt anarchy as 
soon as e\er a weak emperor should mount the 
throne It was reserved for Akbai to consolidate on 
a new and lasting basis the empire his grandfather had 
conquered by the sword Babar died in his palace at 
DeuhofB'.bar, in December 1530, worn out 

1530 with the exertions of a career 

adventurous beyond example He 
had not spared himself Even to the end when consumed 
by fever he evinced extraordinary vigour He could 
swim the Ganges in thirty-six strokes , he often rode 
eighty miles a day It is interesting to know that he 
hankered after his mountain home in Afghanistan, a 
sentiment which, as noticed before, precluded Mah 
Ghazni from attempting any permanent con- 

th ^ h ^ f ^^’ndustan,' ’ he says ' ' is a country 

that has fevv pleasures to recommend it The people 
are not handsome They have no idea of the cWms 
of friendly society, of frankly mixing together, or of 
familiar intercourse . they have no genius, no com- 
prehension of mind, no politeness of manner no 
kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical 
invention m planning or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge m design or architecture 
Aey have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 

good food or bread m their bazaars, no baths or 
TOlieges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick” 
But it IS to be remembered that he was only acquainted 

* Une Poolft's Balar m ‘ Rnlere of Inijia ’ senes 
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h 2 part of the country, and that thatparthad 
been scot^ged with wars and rebeUions for many a yS? 

S “®P®"satjon in the abrnidance 

of gold and Sliver and in the pleasant dimate dunng 
the rainy season “ 

The country ruled over by Babar comprised httle 
more than the Punjab and the modern United 
Pi= 0 vmc€s Bengal, Malwa and Gujerat were independ- 
ent, nor were the chiefs of Rajputana 
too much crushed to renew their 


Unmayoo, 
1530 1540 
8nd I3S3 1556 


efforts under a sovereign less strong 
„ « than Babar The natural pohcv of 

Humayun, that Emperor’s successor, was, then, to com- 
P j f ® earlier age Altamsh 

aijd had completed the conquest of the north 

begun by Mohammed Ghon and Aybek But Humayun, 
though pleasable, affectionate, accomplished and brave, 
badly lacked character and resolution He was too light- 
hearted and forgiving , he lacked the necessary sternness 
and the power of concentrated effort which his father 
had possessed Thus he failed to cope with the forces of 
disaffection and hostility with which he was surrounded 
' There were three ominous clouds on his hormn 
when he came to the throne ’’ 
His enemies On the north-west was his brother 
- Kamran, who ruled Kabul and the 

Punjab, and was ready on every occasion to act the 
traitor He held the mam rerruiting ground of the 
Mogul army, a fact which largely explains the failures 
of Humayun On the east were the Afghans m Behar, 
with a member of the deposed Lodi dynasty at their 
head Many Afghans throughout the mhented domin- 
ions of Humayun shll held fiefs and only awaited their 
’ Opportunity to join the anti-Mogul movement On the 
south was Bahadur Shah, the great Mussalman king of 
Gujerat,* who had lately annexed Malwa, and was now 
hard pressing the Rajputs in that neighbourhood 
There is little doubt that had Humayun brought 
the whole of his strength to bear upon each enemy m 
tmn , he must have been successful But he weakened his 
chances by vacillation until the grand army left by 
Babar was depleted by losses and had its confidence 
destroyed Contenting himself with a wholly m- 
complete success against the Afghans m 1531 , he 
turned towards Gujerat. and after he had quietly 
witnessed the capture of Chitoi by 
Bahadur Shah, and thereby earned 
the hatred of the Rajputs, he 
attacked the army of that Sultan 
Through the mistaken tactics of the Gujeratis rather 
than through superior might Humayun overthrew 
the foe, pursued the Sultan to the extremity of bis 
kingdom, and the whole realm fell 
into his hands But the invader 
made no effort to keep the prov- 
inces be had won The army was allowed to 
demoralize itself by protracted festiviti^ ^ 
sooner was the hack of Humayun turned to face the 
San foe than Gujerat and Malwa threw off the Mogul 
vole and returned to the aUegiance of their lawful sove- 
reien The Afghans were certainly the more dangerous 
Sras a certain Fand of the Sm family who has assumed 

* See p 9 supra 


Conquest of Gujerat 
and Malwa, 

1534 
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Battle of Bueai, 
»S39 


the name of Sher Khan for ShaBi 

Sher Shah and the ” piovinces Many 
Afghan movement before Babar had said to his 

Kl.», h. » a and 

» v„.bk «n Ins fo4j “i' total s 
Afghan nobles, greater men than he, bat they nem 
made Bnympression on me, but as soon aj 1 iw™ 

arrested, for I find in him the qualities of greatness 
noi niighhuess \his great man had 

now virtually become the ruler of Behar and was 
occupiedm rapidly reducing all Bengal to his sway 
Humayun the unfortunate,’ having wasted a whole 
yeann merry-making at Agra, at last proceeded against 
this stalwart foe The easy capture of Chunar fortress 

Humnynn .nvndes ^ B if 

Bengal, 1538 wbJst Sher Shah shut himself 

“P in the impregnable fort of 
Kohtas, Humayun marched into BengaJ where he 
frittered away six precious months m sight-seeing and 
indulgence Thus he allowed his communications to be 
cut while Sher Shah extended his authority as far west 
as Kanouj and the brothers of Humayun were stirring 
up mutiny m the capital News of these events 
at last roused the feckless Emperor from his torpor, 
but only to be disastrously defeated 
by his vigilant foe m a great battle 
near Buxar It was a surprise 
attack, and the Mogul army was without difficulty 
routed, the emperor escaping across the Ganges by the 
support of a water-skin provided by a fnendly bhtsh 
After a year of feeble preparations on the part of 
Humayun and vigorous action on the part of Sher Shah, 
the forces gathered for the final conflict opposite the 
City of Kanouj Sher Shah With apparent chivalry but 
real strategy allowed the Moguls to cross to the north 
of the Ganges He await^ them m a strongly 
entrenched position and the general engagement which 
followed was hardly for a moment doubtful The 
Moguls, oppressed by heat and floods, were half-heart- 
ed and weary “Before the enemy had let fly an 
arrow,' ’ says the historian Haidar 
Battle of tile Ganges, were Virtually defeat- 

ed, not a gun was fired, not a man 
was wounded, friend or foe” A panic flight to the 
Ganges involved the emperor m imminent danger He 
was earned over by an elephant, and 
Flight of Humayun surrendered to fate, saying that su- 
pernatural beings had been fighting against his soldiws 
He fled to Multan and Smdh and disappears from 
Indian history for fifteen years But by 1547 1^® 
reconquered Kandahar and Kabul ftom his brothers and 
was once more in a position to make a bid for Indian 
empire when the opportunity should be favourable 
Meanwhile Sher Shah had seized the throne of 
Delhi and busied himself vfm 
Sher shftb, reduction of Hindustan He 

W-iMS appeared to the Afghan Mussahnans 
of India less of a usurper than the Mogul, and his 
great talents undoubtedly conceded to him the right 

* Abbas Kban, TartH i-iitr Shoh Elliot, IV, p 33 ' 
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to reign The Punjab, which had not -been subject 
to Humayun, was taken from the treacherous brother 
of the ill-fated monarch Malwa was conquered, the 
rajas of Marwar and Mewar were subdued Whilst 
superintending the siege of Kalinjar, that impregnable 
fortress which figures in every Indian war of the period, 
the Sultan was involved in the explosion of a magazine, 
and expired before his woik of reorganization was 
complete Still he had accomplished much Abbas 
Khan,* the historian, gives a vigorous account of the 
„ ^ matters wherein the Sultan was 

uation”'"" ^iisied day and night "When 
fortune gave into the hands of Sher 
Shah the bridle of power, and the kingdom of Hind fell 
under his dominion, he made certain laws, both from 
his own ideas, and by extracting them from the works of 
the learned, for securing relief from tj'ranny, and for 
the repression of crime and villany , for maintaining 
the prosperity of his realms, the safety of the high- 
ways, and the comfort of merchants and troops ” 
He attended to all business m his own person, and 
temporal affairs weie not unmixed with devotion 
Day and night were divided into portions for each 
separate business, ‘ ‘ for, ’ ’ said he, " it behoves the great 

Revenue and other 1 “ f ’ ' „Careful rules 

reforms framed for the collection of the 

revenue, the average share of the 
government in the crops being fixed at one-third The 
land was divided into ri6,ooo fiscal unions, and 
assessment was to be annual Courts of justice were 
appointed m every place Four important highways 
were constructed, one of which fully furnished with inns 
for travellers and shaded with trees extended from the 
Jhelain to the Bay of Bengal Careful regulations were 
made tor the protection of the roads from thieves and 
highway robbers The welfare of the cultivator even m 
time of war and in hostile countries was scrupulously 
observed, and the Hindu subjects of Sher Shah were free 
from oppression Consequently all the parganas, or vil- 

Unnsuai security of ' * Prosperous and tran- 

the country there was not one place 

j 1. , "'oich was contumacious or desolat- 
ed , the whole country was settled and happy, corn was 
cheap, nor during his time was there anjrwhere scarcitv 

remarks that " m the tune 
of Sher Shah s rule, a decrepit old woman might place 
a basket full of gold ornaments on her head and go on 
y ourney, and no thief or robber would come near her 

Fo^nf 1 Shah inflicted 

Fortunately Ins administrative reforms did not pass 

away with his death, but many of the so-called original 

XT ministers were modelled 

upon tiiem Hence his efforts have an importance bp- 
yond his own life-time, ament absent from^the reforms' 
greatest predecessors on the Delhi throne 
Another great service he rendered to the country was 
that he reduced the turbulent Afphancs tn „i, 

to impotence by th“ Jp™^ om?earl7Ss“‘^ 

Hllioti IV *<(09 


Under the incompetent rule of his successor the 
ancient rivalries of the Afghans were 
revived, and Selim’s eight years 
' reign was consumed in intrigues and 

fruitless quarrels Then followed a period of greater 
confusion The young son of Selim was murdered by 
his uncle, Adil Shah, but the real power of the State 
passed into the hands of Hemu, a 
Hindu, not without abili- 
ties Such a regime was, however, 
so repugnant to the pioud Afghans that pretenders and 
rebellions arose both in the Central Provinces and in 
the Punjab Humayun, who from his kingdom m 
Afghanistan, had been watching his opportunity, 
descended into the plains of India and after two 
engagements once more seated himself upon the throne 
„ of Delhi The dispossessed Sur 

Humn^ns return, family gathered together their forces 
in the East and were fain to follow 
the guidance of the despised Hemu While prepar- 
ations were being made for the final struggle Huma- 
yun, pursued now as ever by ill-luck, slipped from the 
steps of lus palace, and died m his forty-ninth year 
It was left to his youthful son 
Akbar to plant the Mogul dynasty 
firmly in Hindustan 

// — Akbar the Magnificent 

Akbar was now thirteen years of age Humayun 
A during his wanderings after the 

ccession^o bar, overthrow 111 1540 had fallen in love 

with and had married the daughter 
of a Sayyid, or member of the Prophet’s family, and 
Akbar was boin during the retreat acioss Sindh in 1543 
He was without exception the greatest of the Moguls, 
perhaps the most striking and capable of all the 
Indian soveieigns up to his time, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan It is to be noticed that the sixteenth 
century was an age of great sovereigns Amongst the 
European contemporaries of Akbar were Elizabeth of 
En^and, Ivan the Tenible of Russia, Soliman the Great 
of Turkey, and Henry IV of France The sixteenth 
century was also a period of long reigns The emperors 
Charles V, and Phillip II, of Spam each ruled 40 
years, Elizabeth 45, Soliman the Great 46, and Ivan 
I where long reigns are larer, 

Akbar s foity-mne years of rule would make him 
unique amongst Indian empeiois of the first lank, did 
not Ins great-giandson Auiangzeb hold the sceptie for 
an identical period Asoka, Akbar’s great prototype, 
was ragaided as enjoying a very lengthy leign, but he 

yeare^^ forty-one 

of nearly half a century Akbar 
^ ® of fighting Noted as an administrator and 

statesman, he was forced to distinguish 
of his reign he 

possessed only the Punjab and Delhi, and he had to 

Akbar the true founder maintain himself on 

of the Mogul bmpire the throne of Delhi Twenty years 

hnne ®®'L®’^® was needed to 

pSIs en?uprl ° subjection and numerous cam- 
thp hn,? ? ^ ^^® twenty years to round 

off the boundaries of the kingdom "The reign 
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thus a peipetual series of efforts towards the expansion 
of an originally small territory ’ ' Thus, while Akbar 
was the true founder and organizei of the empne 
which Babar had projected, his reign only marked the 
beginning of the golden age of Mogul rule At 
Humayun’s death Akbar was engaged with Bairam 
Khan, his father's faithful companion in exile and 
a consummate general, in subjugating the Punjab 
Bairam was wisely invested with the Regency Con- 
trary to the despairing advice of the other generals, 
he refused to retreat to Kabul, and urged h.s master 
to make a bid for the empire which Humayun had 
not lived long enough to consolidate Sikandar 
Sur was left for the moment in the west, and the Mogul 
forces turned to meet Hemu, who meanwhile had 
with his Afghans seized Agra and 
Second Battle of Delhi and had proclaimed himself 

armies met on the field 
" of Panipat where Babar thrity 

yeais before had overthroum the Afghan power The 
Mogul archeis did such execution that the eye of the 
Hindu leader was pierced, and “ the masterless crowd 
broke up like a herd of stampeded horses ’ ’ Hemu was 
captured and despatched by the sword of Ban am 
Delhi opened its gates, and Akbar, the mam danger 
having been successfully met, was planted firmly on 
the throne Sikandai, to whose standards the beaten 
Afghan nobles flocked, was tackled 
Bairam s regencj following year, and after an 

eight months’ siege, surrendered his fortress of 
Mankot and was allowed to retire under parole to 
Bengal These successes were mainly the work of 
Bairam Khan, but though he was indispensable m 
a time of warlike crisis, his arbitrary and overbearing 
character was harmful in the time of peace He 
up for himself a host of enemies, and above all the 
powerful foster-mothei of Akbar, Mahain Anaga, influ- 
enced the emperor's mind against h.m At last m 
the yeai 1560 Akbai, now in his eighteenth year, 
assumed the leins of Government Bairam was order- 
ed to take a pilgrimage to Mecca , 
His desth, jie revolted, was defeated and raag- 
nammously pardoned, hut on the eve 
of embarkation for Arabia was assassinated hy an Ai- 
£»han whose enmity he had provoked During the next 
feven years Akbar was confronted wth a 
rebSions raised by his own followers But h,s forced 

marches and h-s crushing blows overcame all opposition, 
marenes ana n the end of 1566 peace was 

Revolts, established throughout the empire, 

1560 1566 the empeior was free to embark 

nil schemes of wider domination But before southern 
rqtts « be to 0^ 

Akbar conciliates the gjhari Mai, the lord of Amber, had 
come to pay his homage to 

sovereign He was ’^®^®^^\^nauS‘ateTby^ the mar- 
new policy of ^tpr of^the Rajput prince 

nage*^ of &bar t” " mto the,r 

oSl h“wed th«n ..tb ouch marked 


consideration as Akbar The Princess of Amber was 
allowed to retain her own faith, and her relations were 
given high positions m the imperial army The Raja 
of Marwar (Jodhpur) also became a loyal servant of 
the emperor, but the proud head of the Rajput clans, 
the Rana of Chitor, held aloof and made no secret 
of his hostility Where concilia- 
And captures Chitor, useless, it was necessary 

* to employ force The storming 

of Chitor IS one of the most picturesque episodes of 
the reign This mighty fortress, standing on an isolated 
crag four hundred feet high, and with almost perpendi- 
cular sides, had been a thorn in the flesh of almost 
every Mohammedan emperor of Delhi for several 
centuries It had been taken over and over again, but 
as constantly recaptured by the resolute Rajputs of 
Mewar The present Rana, a feeble son of the great 
Sanga, whom Babar had overthrown, retired himself 
to the Aravalh hills leaving 8,000 troops under the 
famous ]ai Mai in command of Chitor The resolut on 
of Akbar and the skill of his engineers were at length 
rewarded Under cover of the sabal, a broad covered 
way m principle resembling the Roman Ustudo, the 
besiegers climbed the precipice and overtopped the 
walls Sappers undermined the bastions with gun- 
powder, and a breach was made Akbar himself 
picked off with his musket the Hindu leader, and the 
besiegers penetrated the town The garrison having 
according to the fashion, burned their families and 
goods m huge bonfires, rushed upon death Evep 
step was contested and the streets ran blood I he 
heroism of the defence survives in popular traditions 
to the present day, and practically all the garnson 
were annihilated in the deadly struggle Rantanbhor 
and Kalinjar, two other famous fortress^, were cap- 
toed a few months later, but though R^jputana ^ 
a whole acknowledged the conquerors might and de 
Lenev, Udai Singh of Mewar never 
His tolly alone maintained their pride and I’ad^jien - 

pnnees chose the wiser part, for 

Conquest of Gujerat, compelled interference The conn 

* 57 * trv was overrun and annexed to the 

1 mnirp after its two centuries of independence 
Mogul empire after its ^ 

Akbar’s faring brought hiS hi ^ ^ejj^erance from 

this campaign, success were largely 

a difficult position and bs «te 

due to the exertions , Guierat revolted about 

warrior nepheti^ g_„vered its independence 

two years later but was the suppression 

The next dynasty m Bengal 

!.« of lallCn. J _ Urt-vrA rpfflin- 



ed the eas the Mogul, and were 

li-tory of the Empire It 
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not until 1575 that Akbar had thoroughly subdued and 
pacified the north of India Then it was that he turned 
his arms against the debauched Afghan kmg of Bengal, 
Daud Khan Akbar conducted 
Conquest of Bengal, portion of the War him- 

self and then left Ra3a Todar Mai, 
the famous Hindu general and finance minister, to 
conclude it Behar, of which only a part had formerly 
atkiiowledged Akbar, and BengsJ were now annexed 
to the empire, but lepeated revolts arose, for Daud 
Khan, who had been allowed to retire to Orissa, made 
fresh efforts to regain the sove- 
AndOris'i, leignty Orissa was added to the 
emp’re in 1590, but the east was 
not thoroughly paafied until 1592, when the last 
Afghan rebellion was suppressed 

During the last twenty years of his leign, Akbar 
made several further conquests 
Fresh conquests in Kabul, held as fief by a rebellious 
1 e 1 on es brother, came directly into Akbar’s 
hands m 1585 , the wild mountain tribes of the north- 
west were, not without misadventure, quieted in 1586, 
Kashmir, where anaichy re'gned, was annexed m 
1587 , Sindh and Kandahar were incoiporated in 
the empire in 1592 and 1594 respectively Now that 
Hindustan was ^completely subject to IJellii, Akbar 
could begin to think of subjugating the Deccan After 
the kingdom of Vijayanagar had fallen (1565), the 
Moslem Sultans amongst whom the 
Bahmam dominions were pai celled 
can, 1595 resumed tneir strife, and the 

king of Ahmednagar had at length 
by the conquest of Berar m 1572 become the most 
powerful chief south of the Vindhyas But faction 
and intr gue brought a deserved punishment In 1595 
there were no less than four parties and four nvsQ 
claimants of the throne As so often happens, party 
selfishness obliterated all patriotic sentiments Akbar 
was invited to intercede in the dynastic quarrel Bat 
when the Mogul army arrived, the danger of the 
intervention was at length realued, and the rivals com- 
bined to lesist the invaders Chand Sultana, a most 
distinguished and intrepid princess, was appointed 
regent, and herself directed the defence of the city with 
such success that the Mogul army withdrew on condi- 
tion that Berar should be ceded to tbe Empire (1596) 
Further quarrels then ensued m the Deccan, the Sultana 
was murdered and a fresh intervention of the Moguls 
under Akbar m person took place But he only suc- 
ceeded m permanently annexing the small kingdom of 
Khandesh and a part of Berar the finil overthrow of 
the Moslem kingdoms of the Deccan was reserved for 
his descendants during the 17th century 

The empire of Akbar was hardly larger than that 
governed tvvo centuries before by the house of Khiln 
and the early Tughlaks But it was incomparably more 
solid and moie enduring The units were more com- 
pletely conquered, and more firmly knit together cle- 
m^ts, like fte Afghan fief-holders, making for disunion 
and dismemberment were reduced to impotence, and 

Principles of Akbar s governed in its own in- 

administration tefests accoroing to sane and liberal 

lUc 1 principles Akbar was the first of 

the Moslem emperors to place the Hindus on an equahty 


with tbeir conquerors, and to take them into partner- 
ship on a large scale He married two princesses of 
Rajput blood, and one, the Princess of Amber, became 
the mother of Jehangir Hindus were among his favour- 
ite courtiers and greatest administrators Man Singh 
was one of his most successful generals The revenue 
reforms of Akbar were chiefly due to the wisdom and 
sagacity of Raja Todar Mai, who adopted and improved 
upon the prmc’ples enunciated by Sber Sbah Absolute 
toleration was conceded to all religions, and the per- 
secuting tendencies of the orthodox 
Enlighten^ policy to Moslems Were rigorously repressed 
war 5 in us taxes which fell heavily upon 

the Hindu population were abolished the duty on pil- 
grimages, which brought in millions of rupees annually 
and which seriously interfered with what the Hindu 
regarded as a pious duty, and the puya or capitation 
tax imposed by Mohammedan sovereigns on those of 
another faith ‘ ' There was no tax which caused so 
much bitterness of feeling on the part of those who 
had to pay it roi one which gave so much oppor- 
tumty to the display and exercise of human tyranny 
The reason why the sovereigns before Akbar faded 
entirely to gain the sympathies of the children of the 
soil, might be gathered from the history of the pro- 
ceedings connected with this tax alone The }mya was 
not only a tax of vicious character, but was especially 
liable to abuse in the collection It was the revival by 
Auraiigzeb of this oppressive measure which largely 
accounts for his ultimate failure While endeavouring 
to avoid unnecessary interference with the religious 
opinions of his subjects, Akbar did not scruple to 
check abuses which seriously restricted their well-being 
Thus he ordained that sait must be a purely volun- 
tary sacrifice, he permitted widow re-mamage, and 
forbade marriage before the age of puberty These 
abuses had, as we have seen, only crept into the Hindu 
system gradually in Post-Vedic times, and the reforms 
of Akbar in this connection anticipated the mtelhgent 
efforts of the most enhghtened Hindus themselves at 
the present day 

The narrowness of the more bigoted and orthodox 
Mohammedans provoked his indignation no less than 
the abuses of orthodox Hinduism The hberal tenden- 
cies of the emperor, formed by constant meditation, 
and encouraged by Faizi and Abul Fazl, the most en- 
lightened of his courtiers, resulted in an attempt to 
, found a universal relimon. com- 
religion posed from a variety of different 

sources Heated discussions took 
place m the royal palace at Fatehpur Sikn, and learned 
men of all religions were gathered together to exchange 
their views before the emperor “To Akbar’s open 
eyes there was truth m all faiths, but no one creed 
could hold the master-key of the infinite He listen- 
ed eagerly to the words of the Chnstian Fathers, 
to the Vedanta phifosophy of ascetic Yogis he had 
oansknt classics translated for him, and ordered a 
franslation of the Gospels he must have known the 
Buddhist doctrine and the profound metaphysics of 

bounded for his expand- 
ing soul The outward symbols went the Moslem 


• ' Rulers of In^ia > Series Col. Malleson. 
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shibboleth vanished from the coinage, and the ambigu- currency-reform Local coinages were abolished and 
ous formula, ‘ Allahu Akbar,' 'God is Great’ (or as imperial mints established at great centres, previous 
detractors construed it, ‘ Akbar is God’), took its place coins being called in.. All establishments were paid in 
He found that the rigid Moslems of the Court cash, the wasteful method of jagm and territorial as- 
were always casting in bus teeth some absolute signments being discontinued Lastly, poor houses 
authority, a book, a tradition, a decision of a canom- were opened for the rehef of indigent wayfarers, and 
cal divine, and like Henry VIII he resolved to cut the the emperor used to visit them m peison ”* The rev- 
ground from under them he would himself be the head enue survey seems to have been made every ten years, 
of the church, and there should be no pope in India and by 1605 the revenue realized from the land amounted 
but Akbar ”* In accordance with this decision a de- to nearly twenty million pounds One-third of the 
, cree was promulgated to the effect gross produce was usually demanded by the Govern- 
The 'Divine Faith matters of faith the ment India north of the Vindhyas was divided into 


emperor’s decision should be binding on all Moslems in 
India Opposition being crushed, the pantheism of 
' the elect,’ Faizi, Abul Fazl and others, became the 
court rehgion under the name of the Dm-t-llaJn, or 
‘ divine faith ’ It was essentially an eclectic pan- 
theism, and the sun-worship of the Parsis was one of 
its most notable factors The Mohammedans re- 
mained on the whole hostile, Akbar’s heterodoxy 
formed the pretext of those family dissens’ons which 
embittered his last days, and the triumph of the pan- 
theists was cut short by his death But such an 
attempt at Catholic comprehension in an age when any 
real toleration was unknown alike m Asia and Europe 
is not the least of Akbar’s titles to fame 

The administrative reforms of the reign demand 
separate treatment Great efforts 
Justice punfy justice, and 

Akbar insisted that the religious element was not to 
enter into the question before the magistrate or judge 
In the eye of the law all men whether Mohammedans 
or Hindus, Shiahs or Sunnis, were to be treated aUke 
After the pacification of the north 
Census ^ census was ordered “of all the 

inhabitants, specifying their names ^d occupaUons 
This regulation was the means of establishing tranquil- 
ity and of providing security for the broad expanse 

^Abul Fazltn his great Atn-t-Akban, which foms 
the third volume of his Ahhar-nama, gives a complete 
account of the land-revenue system maugmated by 
Tndar Mai It is well summarized by Keene m 
Todar Mai jug "History of India ’’ “There was 

Revenue and currency j-q j30 an accurate record of each 
reforms. landholder's rights and liabilities 

■Racv means of complaint against undue exactions weie 
TiTOVided with due provision for the punishment 0 
S The number of petty officials was reduced 
offenders The numoer 01^ y and seed were avail- 

by one-half Advances 01 mo y 


aal the w aid care had to b. 

SttetSeCta,ned the 

SrsSftlratUon wS paid to the qaeshon oi 


t Abul Fasl, Akbay mma, Elliot VI, 61 , 


twelve subahs or provinces, each governed by a 
viceroy, who held office during good behaviour 

The versatility of Akbar was amazing His great 
genius not merely asserted itself in statesmanship, in 
theology and war, but shone conspicuous in many a 
mmor art He had a taste for mechanical contrivance, 
invented a travelling carnage, a new method of making 
gun-barrels, and a machine for clean- 
^kbar-s versatility marksmanship was 

nnemng He distinguished himself in the chase and u as 
zealous in hawkmg He was a fine polo player, and by 
the use of fire-balls even enjoyed the sport at night 
He frequently indulged in cards, and made some altera- 
tions in the rules for playing He was exceedingly mu 
sical, and ' ' possessed such a knowledge of the science of 

music as trained musiaans do not posses® " Finally, he 

was a great builder and showed fine taste m architeo 
ture, sculpture and painting He biult the majestic fort 
at Agia, but the city and palaces of Fatehpur Siknare 
his greatest architectural monument Here, twenty-two 
mil® from Agra, he created a capital for himself, and 
crowned the slopes with a senes of beautiful buildings, 
which still, in semi-rum, attest the greatness of their 
author In this oriental Versailles the great ruler en- 
loved to the full his love of meditation and discussion 
Xhe place is full of his memories 
Fatebpur Sikri and there stand the houses of his wives 
Akbafs habits of pf j^jg ministers, the audience 

hall with its pillared throne and 
gallenes the court-yard where the emjieror played 
IvSIto with slaw-girls, and 'ha .“ST 
where Akbar took his afternoon repose At night he 
1 t little the hours of darkness and of peace 
it SS to <i«n and meditation the mom- 

snmS “food and dm* “lorSitte 

addicted to fmit. and made a ca m y 
tivation Simple and a^ere in n F Xhe 

Akbar knew well when^^t^rcumstanle of his pm- 

His magnificense Lesses and festivals impressed the 

eye ol theheholder Heh.^^Tett'S.^t’Sn^ 
mg horses, of ceremonials “Akbar 

character On ^reat day diamonds, 

seated magmficanffy 

* titsiOKy of L *39- 
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elephants with their head and breast-plates adorned with 
rubies and other stones, the hoises splendidly capari- 
soned, the rhinoceroses, the lions, the tigers, the panthers, 
the hunting-leopards, the hounds, the hawks, the proces- 
sion concluding with the splendidly attired cavalry ”* 
Jehangir’s portrait of his father m later life deserves 
mention "Though he was illiterate, 5'et from con- 
stantly conversing with learned and clevei persons, 
PersonaUppearance language WIS SO polished, that 
j 0 ore could discover from his 
conversation that he was entirely uneducated f He 
understood even the elegancies of poetry and prose so 
well, that it is impossible to conceive any one more 
proficient " The following is a description of his 
person “ He was of middling stature, but with a ten- 
dency to be tall, of wheat-colour complexion, rather 
inclining to dark than fair, black eyes and eyebrows 
stout body, open forehead and chest, long arms and 
hands There was a fleshy wart, about the size of a 
small pea, on the left side 0/ his nose, which appeared 
exceedingly beautiful He had a very loud 

voice, and a very elegant and pleasant way of 
speech His manners and habits were quite different 
from those of other persons, and his visage was full of 
godly dignity " J We may add that Akhar earned the 
repugnance of orthodox Moslems by shaving the beard 
an example which the court were expected to follow’ 

It is interesting to remember that Peter the Great of 
Russia provoked considerable opposition by a similar 
retorm 

This sketch cannot be complete without some 
important among Akbar’s ministers 
and favourites Beyond companson the bro there Faizi 

Akbiirsmmisiersand F^zl left tteir stamp upon 

favoutiws ^he emperor Faizi the poet 
anrf i historian, statistician 

liberals, and en- 
couraged Akbar in his religious speculations, while 

ortho 

dox Islam Faizi was one of the greatest Persian poets 
ra«i and Abui Tail India has produced He it was 

dranedonSfiorerf 


No subject served Akbar so zealously and with 
Raja Tpdnr Mai suoh important consequences as the 
Hindu financier, Raja Todar Mai 
‘ ‘ Careful to keep himself from selfish ambition,’ ’ writes 
Abul PazI, " he devoted himself to the service of the 
state, and earned everlasting fame" As his reforms 
(sHpru, p 18) touched the people so deeply, it is 
not surpnsing that his name was long cherish^ m the 
popular memory British administrators cannot aJfford 
to slight the name of the man whose principles of 
land revenue they have so largdy followed 
Another Hindu favourite was Raja Birhal, whose 
house at Fatehpnr is still one of the chief attractions 
Raja Btrbai tounst He was a Brahman, 

a poet, and a musician He was 
noted for hvs wit and his hberahty, but was no feeble 
general m the field Birbal was one of the elect who 
professed Akbar’s “Divme Faith" 

Bhagwan Das, Raja of Amber, and his 
adopted son Man Singh, were, as we have seen, 
related by marriage to the emperor and did him good 
service in the field 

Amongst the orthodox Moslems at Akbar’s Court 
Ahmed and Badauni J"'® "I®” gained immortal 

j Au j works Nizam-ud- 

dm Ahmed wrote one of the most celebrated histones 
Of India, extending from the time of the Ghaznavides to 
tiiephyear ofAkbar’sreign, and Abdul Kadr Badaum 
wrote an atadgment of the same work Badaum 
^res more largely in the court history of the feign 

hrnfw philosophic 

brothere, but being a zealous Moslem, he detested them 

and the emperor m secret His history was not 
vain' until the following reign, and it is m places a 
valuable corrective to the eulogies of Abul Fazl 


(Jehangir) whf w2 j^kS^ 

+ ® ' Rulers of India ’ Series ^ 

■ sss rxr iitasvr®'"® « 

liule time for mental culture After oeeupations had left inm 
persistently, possessed aSleraWArf '“mseU 

ieam from Ahul Fasl in his Aint^tan^ I'*"* we 

t Jehangir's Elliot, Vl,2v> 


III—Jehan%%r and Shah Jahan 
Akbar's last years were soured by the rebellion 
of his favourite son Selim, who succeeded his fathw on 
GrasS*?® title of Jehangir, ’World 

a ^ superstitious spell, named 

mter a wonder-working saint, petted and spoilt the 
oy grew up wilful, indolent, and self-mdulgent’ too 
fehangir, J605 1637 ‘®-*y R^bd indifferent to be either 

TTa , ^®tively good or powerfully evil " 

He was possessed of a viollnt and arbitrary teSer 

S^coXiSntSTm drunkard. thoSgh 

man? SS w necessary ‘ ■ His image 

unhhSh wme-cup in hand with 

imWushmg effrontery, it is of a piece with the Somsh 

who visited India I Europeans 

visiiea tndia and the court of the great Mogul 

runiemporatyceootds m the end of the sixteenth cen- 
• Elhot. Vol. V, coatams WansUuous ot both those ~ 
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coast at vanous places from about 1500 onwards, but 
they seldom penetrated inland, and no writer of note 
has descnbed his Indian travels and experiences dun g 
the i6th century When at last Englshmen and 
Frenchmen visited Delhi and Agra, the stories they 

European travellers told of the gOTgeous Indian court 
took the western world by storm, 
and people began to realize that a splendid and stnkmg 
civil zation existed in the cast, as lemarkable and as 
worthy of study as any that contemporary Europe could 
show After about a century of settlements the Portu- 
guese began to decline The prospects of extended 
empue wh ch such heroes as Albuquerque and Almeida 
may have encouraged were dest ned to remain un- 
realized Goa was indeed the most splendid city m 

The Portueuese com Portuguese con- 

mercnl supremacy tented themselves w th fortified coast 
overthrown by the stat oiis and a commerce which 
Dmrh and English brought them unrivalled wealth 
Portugal had succeeded to the commercial mo opoly 
of the Arabs m the Indian seas, and tliis monopoly de- 
pended ent rel) upon the command of the seas But 
the Portuguese began to degenerate under the moist 
heat of the Malabar Coast, wh le they stirred up the 
liostihty of the natives bj’ then greed and the r mtolei- 
ant religious policy. 

The annexation of Portugal by Spam m 1580 
was the deathblow to Portuguese ciiterjirise m the 
Indies, and it was swiftly followed by the appearance 
of European rivals in the eastern seas The Dutch 
appeared m 1597, but no sooner had they unclcrm ned 
the Portuguese commercial monopoly than the Engl sh, 
whose first East India Coinj-any had lece.vecl its 
charter m 1600, came to claim theii shaie An 
English factory was founded at Suiat, a d a couple 
of naval victories eaily m the ccntuij tra sferred 
the command of the seas from Portugal to England 
The claim now for the first time bi ought foiward 
Iiy Englishmen to a light of tiade and settlement 
in India lequired the approval ^ of the cmperoi 
at Delhi The ambassadors of King James there- 
fore visited Jehangir William Hawkins in 1609, 
and Sn Thomas Roe in 1615 Hawkins, a blunt 
sea-captain, “was the first ^iglishman ever re- 
ceived by the Emperor of Hindustan as the official 
lepresentative of the King of England, and he 
obtained Horn tne Gieat Mogul the fiist distinct 
acknowledgment of the lights of British commerw 
111 India “ Hawkins suffered much 
William Hwltins at maltieatme it at the liands of the 

Acra, 16091611 Poituguese, who claimed that 
‘these seas belonged to the King of Poitugal, and 
had his goods jiillaged by the Mohammedan goveinor 

^H^mg ai lived at the loyal couit, then being held 
il Asia ^Hawkins was heaitily welcomed bj the 
«,p„or The iwo had long »nve.sat.ons togote 
111 Tuikish and drank as boon-companions m the eveu- 
ine Foi than two yeais he maintained 3- wry 

ntimate position at the court, but the intrigues of tl^ 
Poitueuese weie so persistent that he o*’tamed from 

JSrMtlo nooro Ln "f S. atSS 


Without Its value * The revenue he estimates at the 
absurdly high figure of fifty millions sterhnm and the 
daily expenses of the court at £ 8,000 The court 
jewels and the military estabhshment, the nobil- 
ity, and the emperor’s domestic life are all descnbed 
with considerable minuteness Jehangir spent a great 
proportion of the day and night m sleeping and drink- 
ing Owing to the imbibing of wine and the eating 
of opium, the emperor was not able to feed himself 
at supper, ' 'but it is thrust into his mouth by others ” 
Sir Thomas Roe came in 1615 to complete Bawkirs’ 

anstocrat of the best 
AgTa, t6®s?6T8 Elizabethan model, he did much 
to inspire respect for Ins country- 
men m the hearts of the emperor and his servants 
When he arrived, the influence of the Portuguese at 
court had almost succeeded in driving the Enghsh 
out of Surat , Englishmen were flouted and huimhated 
every day, and it was only Roe’s own spirited demean- 
our that protected him horn insult Roe’s embassy 
soon changed all this ‘ ‘Despite of the opposition of 
the Trince Shahjehan, of the intrigues of the empress, 
the prime minister and the Jesuits — mostly Portuguese 
— Roe not merely asserted his countrymen’s rights to 
fait treatment, but won a series of important diplomatic 
victories ’’ All biibes and extortions previously taken 
from his count! ymen were recovered, and the English 
trade at Surat was sanctioned m firmans issued to the 
local authorities Jehangir conceded privileges equal to 
those possessed by other foreigners, and the Engiisn 
factoiy at Surat was established on a stable basis As 
the Portuguese monopoly had already been bioken 
through, the Dutch remained the only serious Eu- 
lopean rivals m the Eastern hade But, as Roe 
lemarks, they fiitteied away their streiigin 111 seeking 
‘plantations’ by the sword “Lett this bee received 
as. a lule that if you will profit, sseke it at sea, and 111 
qwett trade, foi without controversy it is an error to 
, , k . kku affect garrisons and land wars m 

swied'Jna nrmfonn India” Roe’s journal f gives a 
diiioii picture of contemporary India 01 

exceptional value and in terest, and as a record of court 
life it IS an admnable complement to the narrative of 
Hawkins Roe had an excellent talent for observation 
and a natuial gift foi literary expression We have a 
giaphic description of the loyalduibar, and the raag- 
mficent jewellery of the court, but the vices of ffie 
empeioT made this show seem somewhat Hollow, fhe 
folloiving p cture is typical ' The good Icing fell to 
dispute^ of the Lawes of Moses, Jesus and Mahomet, 
and m dimke was so kmde, that he turned to me and 
sa d ‘ I am a king, you shall be welcome ChnstiM . 
Moois, Jewes, he medled not with fteir faith , thej 
came all in love, and lie would protect 
they lived undei Ins safety, and none should oppresse 
them and this often repeated, but in extreame drun- 
Eesse hriell to westing and to divers passions, 
a^d so kept us till midnight ' ’ Several other Europeans 
hav'e left accoimts of their Indian experiences 1 
reign, but none oast such light upon the court, the P 


» n, Voyages, lU (HaUiiyt Society), Sir Clements 


were 




Front or East Viev\ or thf Jama Masjid at Delhi 
Showing the Rojil Gitewij Built by the Emperor SIiaIi Jihan, 1644-1658 



View of Fatehpur Sikri from the Hiran Minar 
Built by the Emperor Akbar, 1^69-1574 
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^natity of the emperor, and the methods of govern- 
mcnt as the )ournals oi Hawkins and Sir Thorny Roe 
Jehangir was certainly a strong contrast to nis 
father But he was shrewd enough to mamtain lus 
father’s fundamental principle of toleration and the 
conciliation of Hindns At the 
Chancier of Jeh-Itigir jesS devout 

than Akbar, he piofessed orthodoxy and destroyed all 
traces of the pantheism which had flounshed at his 
father’s court The great thing he lacked was 
the strong hand, the masterfulness of Akbai His 
governors and officials became corrupt as of yore, rob- 
bery and brigandage leappeared even in the civdi/ed 
provinces of the empire Granted the authenticity of 
his Memoirs, he seems to have possessed plenty of abil- 
it5r, It was a moral weakness from which he suffered 
He was fond of jewels and a connoisseur of pictures 
and statues He was a mighty huntei like all his an- 
cestors, and like Babar, an telligent lover and ob- 
server of nature, both animate and inanimate Some 
of the Twelve Institutes, included in the Memoirs, are 
worthy of notice 

They display the best intentions and a knowledge 
, „ of the principles of good govern- 

HisGovernmen. 

are modelled on the legislation of his predecessors, and 
they were not peisistently carried into practice Thus 
he abolishes all unlawful exactions, but there is ample 
testimony to prove that the order was not observed 
He asserts the indefeasible rights of private property, 
and forbids the customary right of search Both 
orders were contravened by his officers He distin- 
guished himsell, as Ala-ud-din had done before, by a 
temperance enactment, but he himself was notorious 
for inebnety He forbade brutal mutila t ons, but a 
catalogue of his own cruel deeds could be cited against 
him * 

Doubtless things would have been worse but for 
Nwjehan influence Of the gifted em- 

press, Nur Jahan Her life is a 
veritable oriental romance, and the ascendancy she 
gained at the court was remarkable and enduring 
She weaned the emperor from excessive drunke ness 
to moderate drinking, but the intr gues and rebellions 

0 . which, clouded the end of the regn 

1606 " largely the result of her un- 

scrupulous favouritism Of these 
lebelhoub and of the wars which took place under 
Jehangir not much need be said Soon after the acces- 
sion the Emperor’s eldest son, Prince Khusru, rebelled, 
and on being defeated was condemned to a hfe-long 
captivity The war opened by Akbar in the Deccan 
continued with intermissions The great Malik Amber 
an Abyssinian general in the service of the ruler of 
Wars m the Deccan Ahmednagar, resisted all the em- 
, , , , peror's expeditions, and although 

daven back, he was never altogether subdued 

1 tie southern boundaries of the empire thus remained 
almost as they were at the death of Akbar Malik 
Amber is famous for his foundation of Aurangabad 
and mr his introduction of a new revenue system into 

* especially appendix on Jehangir s ImlUMs, EUiot, Vol VI 
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Another war took place with the Rana of Udaipur 
but it was terminated by the rtiili- 
SubmissionotiheRana tary genius of the future Shah 
of Udaipur, Jahan The Ratia received back his 
’ principality and no longer remained 

a cause of trouble to the Imperial Government 

It has been said that Nur Jahan was largely res- 
ponsible for the troubles which darkened the end of an 
otherwise faiily peaceful reign the elder son of Je- 
hangir, Prince Khusru, was made away with probably 
at hiE brother Khutram’s instigation in 1621 Prince 
Khurram, who received the btle fiom his father of Shah 
Jahan, ‘ Loid of the World,’ thus became the obvious 
heir to the empire, for which his talents as well as his 
seniority marked him out But he was too grave and 
reserved for his frank outspoken 
Rebellion of sinh father, and he somehow or other 
incurred the displeasure of his all- 
powerful mother Meanwhile he was 
in favour with the piime minister Asaf Khan, a brother 
of Nur J ahan Shah J ahan, On discovering the intrigues 
which aimed at depriving him of his heritage, raised the 
standard of rebellion He was, however, reduced to 
submission by Mababat Khftn, a general who had fought 
under Akbar, and the most eminent man m the empire 
Bat Mahabat and his army looked with no favourable 
eye on the sinister designs of the empress Failing to 
win him over, Nur Jahan resolved on his overthrow 
But the general cleverly anticipated his fate by a bold 
seizure of the emperor's person, when Jehangir was on 
the way to put doivn a rising in 
Miiiisibitt Khan tabes Kabul ( 1626 ) The empress 
thereupon marshalled the imperial 
guard and rode fully armed on an 
elephant at the head of her troops to release her lord 
Failing, however, m open attack, she boldly entered the 
camp, shared her husband’s captivity and at length 
effected his release by stratagem (1627) Mahabat 
Khan fled to the Deccan and joined Shah Jahan who 
was once more in revolt But the release of the em- 

riMih Before he was 

^1687 ^ ® ’ m a position to suppress the grow- 
mg rebellion, he became violentlj 
ill team asthma and died in October 1627, being then 
m the sixtieth year of his age 

There was little use in opposing Shah Jahan who 
Shah Jahan, Jad Mahabat and the whole army 

16281658 tin ms side After a stop-gap 

, had been provided by Asaf Khan 
in the person of a son of the dead Khusru — a measure 
obviously taken to iod the attempts of another claimant 
whowasmthefield— Shah Jahan appeared at Agra and 
was proclaimed emperor His intriguing mother re- 
tired into seclusion and lived outside the course of 
history utitil her death nearly twenty years later 
The new emperor was the most popular of the 
Moguls, and the most magnificent His ability had 
been tested during his father’s lifetime, but the haughti 
gravity ^d reserve which had gamed him many enemies 
at court seem to have been entirely cast oft when he 

Characier and govern the crown Shah Jahan 

mem proved to be frank and accessible, 

t rr J Kindly and benevolent Himself the 
son of a Hindu mother, as Jehangir had been before him. 
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lie carried on the tolerant traditions of his piedecessors, 
both from pol cy and because he had no very strong 
lehgious convictions himself He was fiee from the 
cruelty and drunkenness which tainished the leputa- 
tion of Jehangir, but instead he abandoned himself to 
the genial pleasuies of the haiem, and leraained a volup- 
tuary even to the end of his days He was extrava- 
gant and avaiicious to a fault, but the management 
ot the finances was in such able hands — the emperor 
was foitunale m his counsellors — that so far from there 
being a deficit, an enormous surplus was left in the 
treasury at the end of the reign Despite the milLons 
lavished by Shah Jahan on building operations, jeweller]’ 
and display, we hear of no unusual extortion On the 
other hand, the Emopean traveller's aieat one m laud- 
ing the wealth of the country The soil produced 
abundantly, and manufactures flourished m all parts 
Bengal was a great cotton-producing centre, and Dacca 
was the magnificent emporium of the Bengal com- 
merce Silk and leather were manufactured m Sindh 
Broach was a great weaving centie , the magnificence 
and wealth of Ahmedabad. the capital of Gujerat, 
greatly impressed the German traveller, Mandelslo 
Cambay was another wealthy town it was larger 
than Surat, and cained on an e\- 
WeaUh of India tensive trade Indeed, the wealth of 

Cambay was attested fifty years before by the Dutch 
traveller Linschoten, who visited the Indies to leport on 
the possibility of founding a Dutch East India Company 
Mandelslo has provided p with a graphic l«ctme of 
Aera, the early capital of Shah Jahan Some of the 
streets were vaulted like our modern arcades There 
were seventy great mosques and eight hundred public 
baths Every nation which traded with the east had an 

establishment at Agra, the £ 7 -, 

Christians were tolerated there, and the Jesuits had a 
fine church of their own The imperial palace iww 
Sing reared by Shah Jahan within the fort oj Akbar 
was resplendent with jewelled mosaics, and the em- 

1 he emperor a great stored treasure equivalent to 300 

builder millions of our money Maraique, 

another traveller, says that Agra m 1640 sh etched for 

Sf ofS The world But more glono^ 
TT S the Tai Mahal, the world-famous mausoleum 

iL FmWs beloved wife, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, 
of the ^mperor s oeiuv a Fiench 


1638 the emperor caused a new capital to be erected at 
Delh along the Jumna, under the name of Shahjahan- 
abad When completed ten years later, it was the most 
magmficient royal residence m the world The fort 
IS mightier and more extensive than the fort at Agra 
similarly the palace apartments were far grander 
N ' Dell!! Public Audience stood 

” the famous peacock throne, which 
cost the Emperor £6,000,000 It was earned away to 
Persia by the conqueror Nadir Shah m the 18 th 
century and is now at Teheran The Jama Masjid at 
Delhi, the greatest mosque m India, was another of the 
foundations of this imperial builder Shah Jahan spent 
the earlier years of his leign at Agia, but after the 
completion of the new city at Delhi he mostly resided 
there, taking, howevei, summer trips to the beautiful 
vale of Kashmir " with a set of travelling tents so 
nnmerous and complete that they took two months to 
pitch at the successive stages of the royal route ” 

It IS obvious that the wealth of the court reflects 
the wealth of the country That many provinces were 
prosperous we have seen from the accounts of European 
travellers, whose impartiality it is reasonable to assume 
That the national wealth had increased during the last 
fifty years is natural, seeing that the greater part of 
the empire had been fairly free from war since the days 
of Akbar The revenue system inaugurated m his 
day had had time to bear fruit, and Shah Jahan received 
an average annual land revenue of 
The land rciemic f^venty crores of rupees (£20,000,000), 

about twice as much as was paid to Akbar In the 
absence of testimony it is unfair to assume that a highw 
rate was exacted probably more land was cultivated, 
the administrative maclune had with time become 
more pel feet, and above all 

had been enlarged by the middle of the seventeenth 
century Much of the emperor s treasure was derived 
from the costly presents given by his noblemen, and i 
is constantly asserted by contemporaries 

tVip laaiTS escheated to the crown on the death ot 
their holders This picture of wealth and fair govern- 
mSw£m the emperor - reigned not so much as a 
5 o£r his subjects, but rather as a father over bs 
f nnrl children ” was however undoubtedly stained 

hy several 0 tolerated enor- 

Ceviam vices of des- niously wealthy subjects, the govern- 
pMism appMcnt p^-ovinces did not always snow 

, 1 cn -n r-p Tavernier says that in certain 

S«.lon. 

of the 0PPf«ssm f the gover^nors^^^^^^^^ 

rarely have appjj^ Sgal^ Again, tie roads were 
pel haps Gujerat and j ™tv or thirty men 

was necessary to trav centie of intrigue Not 

SjSSf mud. time among his 

dl « work of gomoment to 


« Tnverniei s 


■s Travels la. Indea, translated by Ball I, 39’ 
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his eldest son Dara, but the ladies of the court obtained 
undue influence over appointments, so that favour was 
often more powerful than merit The position of gov- 
ernors and officials lacked stability they were changed 
too frequently 

The foreign history of the reign is concerned chiefly 
with the Deccan and Afghanistan Shah Jahan had as 
Prince Khurram carried on m Jchangir’s reign the work 
that Akbar had begun in the Deccan He had reduced 
Ahmednagar to the rank ofatnbut- 
' "ocian “ previously been 

conquered fay Alimednagar and the 
northern part of it had, like Khandesh, been brought 
within the empire of Akbar Bidar had become extinct 
There remained therefore besides the new tributary 
state of Ahmednagar the two other Mussulman 
kingdoms of the Deccan, Bijapur and Golconda 
Throughout Shah Jahan ’s reign the Deccan was dis- 
turbed by wars and rebellions The Nizam Shahs of 
Ahmednagar were at last overcome by the emperor in 

Annexe, on ol iff in- 

Ahmednagar, 1636 corporated m the empire Bi3apur, 
which had assisted Ahmednagar in its 
struggles against the Moguls, was now for the first time 
rendered tributary Twenty years later Aurangzeb 
who was given complete command in the Deccan, 
would have added Golconda to the empire, but for the 
pacific commands of his father (1656), and was on the 
point of conquering Bijapur (1657) when the question 
of the succession summoned him to the north Am&ne. 

the throne, id 

round on the Mogul doinmions by overthrowinff the 
ast of the independent Mohammedan kingdoms of the 
Deccan Their resistance in the reign of Shah Tahan is 
rendaed noteworHiy by the fact that it was strengthen- 
ed by a new Hindu element, the Mahrattas^ The 
weakening of the Mohammedan rulers m the Deccan 
power and influence of the nSve 

hS 1 ^ Shahji Bhonsla S 

held land at Poona, now assisted the kings of Biiauur 
in checking the aggressions of the Moguls The emperar 
of Delhi doubtless seemed to such ashp o 
ouslbcth™ the »feebw 
would have done well to reeard th,. 
kingdoms of the south as ®th? bSlwS 
against the rising Hindu power Shahn T 
was the progenitor of the great Waii wS with S 

In Afghanistan, Kandahar, previously lost, was 
Kandahw and Moguls in 1637 


BUkh 


Butin X648 It wa^“rloTcu;;erb; 

at recapture was not agam^nb^nM 
to the empire Kabul howovp^^r'^ finally lost 

Jlegtl eitre utthT S SS *1' 

beyond the b3?kS '*■ 

tinued to settlements 


and slave-raiding expeditions which at this time dis- 
graced the Sunderbunds The 
Grottth of Luropean imperial army besieged the town 
**rommeree^" lor fourteen weeks, and after the 
Portuguese were once driven out, 
they never regained their position in Bengal * The 
Dutch and English were the rising commercial powers 
m the east The foundation of English commerce 
m the east has already been noticed in dealing with 
the reign of Jehangir Under Shah Jahan the East 
India Company greatly extended its operations Fort 
St George was founded m 1639 on a piece of land 
DMa»r,fih» granted by a native pohgar who 
PottugucM descended from the kings of 

Vijayanagart A factory was ope ed 
in Onssa, and the English replaced the Portuguese at 
Hugli in Bengal These projects were liberally 
favoured by the emperor, for the English traders made 
themselves less hated than the Portuguese in their deal- 
ings With the natives They did not aspire as yet to 
empire , were less greedy and tyrannical, and above all 

Rivalry of Engl, sh 

and Dutch meanwhile had established factories 
j j j Malabar Coast (e g , at Surat) 

and did almost more than the English to break down 
the commercial monopoly of the Portuguese But they 
ivere destined not to reap the fruits of their victories, and 
after a hvg period of obstinate rivalry with the 
English (about 1605-1689) they were reduced to a very 
secondary position on the mainland and devoted their 
energies to tbe elands of the Eastern Archipelago, where 
they succeeded in building up a glorious coloniJ empire 
It IS to be remembered that the French did not appear 

reign of Aurangzeb The 
travellers Tavernier and Bernier brought India to the 
notire of the French government by the accounts of 

seventeenth century 
Md thus paved the way for French commercial under- 
takm^ as Linschoten had done in the case of the Dutch 

^cSsion l ft 1 securing for himself the 

quarrels and mtngues and perhajis also to eai hL 

Struggle for the Shoulders of the now distasteful 

Successron, 1657 g Durden of sovereignty, the emperor 

distant provinces governors of four 

tumty to ralsrSnel fa; them oppor- 

When in 16-^ r^ 1! execution of their deagns 
each of ^ "'^5 ’^el'eved to be dvins 

actms i rlt ™ SaT ^ <Sf and rvas 

B»,a. 

»*<'. PP 344 5 b> Khae Khan, 

t See p JO su/ra 
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defeated near Benares 
i M Aurangzeb craftily offered 

with ttip r ^ 1+ ?v. joined forces 

' f ? i* the royal army, despite the bravery 

destroyed on the banks of 
the Naibada (1658) Dara, whose succession was secure 
If he crushed the forces of the coalition, then marched 
out at the head of a magnificent aimy of 100,000 

Battle of Samugtrh. 80 guns The 

i6q8 two aimies met at Samugarh, after- 

,,, , , , wards knownasFatehabad, ‘the City 

of Victory, on the Chambal In swelteiing heat the bat- 
tie swayed to and fio, until the cool courage of Aurangzeb 
gamed the da)' Many of Dara’s men were half- 
hearted, and he himself was indiscreet All the world 
tendered their homage to Aurangzeb, who saluted Muta'i 
as cmperoi, until he found opportunity to seize 
him in a moment of di unkenness Shah Jahan was kept 
a tight prisoner in the palace at Agra, loaded with pie- 
sents and beguiled with amusements until he died m 
1666 at the age of seventy-six 

triumo^ant popularity inust have sadly 

triumphant ^^1^ othenvfse moie effoit would 

have been made to save him from such disgrace 
Aurangzeb successfully disjiosed of his iivals and 
overcame all the’ r efforts to dispute the throne With- 
in tluee years Dara and Sliuja suffeied fiesh defeats 
Dai a was betrayed into Auiangzjb’s hands and executed 
Shuja came to an unknown end in his wanderings, 
and Murad was put to death in piison Aurangzeb 
had triumphed by his duplicity and cunning no 
less than by his qualities as a leader and a general 
His puritanical method of life and his bigoted 
orthodoxy were also responsible for gaining over to 
his side that laige body of Mohammedans who felt that 
conciliation and free thinking had gone too far, and 
who saw in Dara a sceptic, in Shuja a debauchee, 
III Murad a wine-bibber 

IV — Aurangzeb, the Puritan Einperoi 

Aurangzeb’s long reign of nearly half a centuiy mt- 
nessed events which were fraught 
with grave importance for the des- 
I 5 -1707 times of India and the histoiy of the 

world Under him the Mogul power reached its apogee 
and began to decline The rise of the Mahrattas threa- 
tened the very existence of the em- 
Giowmg connection and the growth of the English 

"^^^"Europf ** settlements marked the advent of a 

power destined to contest with the 
Mahrattas for the Mohammedan inheritance Aurangzeb 
mounted the throne in the very year that Cromwell died 
and outlived three successive monaichs of the British 
Isles Before hedied, England had passed safely through 
the revolution, and with the establishment of a national 
foreign polic} had entered upon that career of colonial 
and maritime entei prise which lesulted in the oveithicw 
of all Euiopean rivals in the east during the i8th century 
and in the foundation of a glorious Indian empire 
But during tne present reign Britain s ultimate 
supremacy remained concealed in the womb of the future, 
while France under Lc Grand Monarque enjoyed an un- 
rivalled ascendency in Europe, and laid the founda- 
tion of a power in India which for a long time seemed 


exceed all nvalefforts * From this time forward 
Europe and India were more closely bound up together 
the east was no longer isolated from the currents 
of European activity, and mercantile ambition led 
gr^ually to territorial domination Notwithstanding 
under Aurangzeb, as under his father and grandfather 
we only see the small beginnings of these great events 
Aurangzeb took for his title the Persian word 
Alamgir, ‘ world-compeller, ’ but to Europeans he has 
been always known by his own name His character 
His character ^ Striking mixture of greatness 

and littleness A capable general 
and organizer, unusually brave, even for a Mogul, 
a conscientious ruler and a religious man, he gave 
himself to the work of government with rare whole- 
heartedress, nor spared himself from the minutest de- 
tails of administration either m sickness or in age He 
superintended the whole work of government with the 
perseverance of Philip II, and controlled every wheel of 
administration with the unvarying patience of Frederick 
the Great, yet his reign was a failure because of his great 
defects He was a purdan more bigoted than Crom- 
well, and he sacrificed the welfare of the state to religious 
orthodoxy with the recklessness of Louis XIV His 
conscience dictated persistpiit warfare against all Shias, 
and peisecution of all ‘infideT Hindus He was per- 
verse m mind and short sighted in policy, malicious and 
sometimes treacherous towards foes, suspicious towards 
all, including his sons and friends He suffered from 
a deficiency of heart intellect and will-power alone 
do not qualify a soveieign to rule a composite and ex- 
tensive empire But, in spite of all failures and mis- 
takes, the indomitable resolution and dogged perse- 
verance of the man compel our admiration He was a 
grand solitary figure fighting against tremendous odds, 
certainly misguided, but as undeniably great 

Unfortunately our sources for the history of the 
reign are more limited than in the case of the last two 
emperors Aurangzeb distrusted historians, and for 
bade the writing of history during his reign But Khali 
, , Khan, one of the best of Indian his- 

Xutliormes tonaiis, took notes in secret, and 

some yeais after the emjieior’s death published his 
gieat histoiy of the House of Timui The part dealing 
with Aurangzeb has the advantage of being largely the 
result of personal observation it is the best connected 
account of the reign that wt possess t There is unluckily 
a comjiarative dearth of European travellers But we 
have Bernier, a French physician of acute observation, 
whose extended sojourn m India during the earlier part 
of the leign impelled him to write a ‘ History of the 
States of the Great Mogul ' and several lengthy letters 
to Colbert and others on the conditions of trade, society^ 
and government The other European travellers who 
visited different parts of India during the l^t part ol 
the 17th century stayed a shorter time and saw less, 
so that they hardly call for ment on m this place 
The European mercantile communities m their coast 
settlements supplied as yet no literary genius, nor did 
their members travel extensively through India 


• See Vol III (n ) in this Historical Summary ,v,ih 

t For an abridged translation of that ^ 

Aurangzeb and his immediate successors, see EHiot, vol 
J See Bernier’s Travels, translation, A Constable 
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The leign may be divided into two easily defined 
periods, the 5fear 1676 being the dividing line between 
them In the first peiiod, which comprises eighteen 
years, tlie magnificence and power of the filogul empire 
reaches its cubnination, while in the second the principle 
of toleration by which alone it had become so great, is 
violated, and consequent decline 
Chrono^^yo the bggms But With wliat was perhaps 
the most formidable problem of the 
reign no dividing line is possible The use of the 
Jlaliratras to the position of a great national state was 
well nigh continuous throughout the reign of Aurangzeb 
In respect of this great question, 16S0, the date of Siva)i’s 
death, is the most notable landmark Theirceforwaid 
Aurangzeb devoted himself to stamp out the Mahratta 
power, and the war m the Deccan occupied his best ener- 
gies for the lemainder of his days It will be iiecessarj 
to deal with the Mahratta question sepaiatelj after the 
other noteworthy events of the reign have been outlined 
Aurangzeb does not seem to have been fully sure of 

F«st penod, 1658 f ™til the death of his 

1676 captive father in 1666 Thence- 

forward Ills position was undisputed, 
and ex-cept m the Deccan prosperity for a time attended 
hisgoveinment Amir Junila, a capable but dangerous 
fevoiinte, and a lenegade serxant of the king of 
Bqapur, had been in 1662 entrusted with an e\pedi- 
tiou agaiiKt the moiiutain kingdom of Assam Owing 
to the difficulties encountered and a violent outbreak 
of cholera, the attenmt failed But m the provinces of 

The bulk of the S’S" Was peace and 

empire peaceful md P™sptlity A successful Wai Was 
prosperous Waged til 1666 against the king of 

, , , Arakan on the Bay of Bengal, and 

the troublesome pirates of Chittagong, who had received 
"«’.'er|d>5persed InS 
received from ^ embassies were 

StlS 'iSlfa' a tioiiblesome war broke out 

ai nemS mfZ altliough the Emperor 

SZk TnftL S^ on Kabul 

ssiErzf r ^ 

ncefoniard the intolerant orthodoxy oi Aurang- 
Second penod, 1676 1 ®° asserted Itself more disastrously 

1707 The loyalty of the Hindu elemenl 

andenmnrt, ma dSffSrlf ^ 

sucaes, the eB„t, ol He '“'"g 

Rebellion and dis Of his rule Aurangzeb had 

nffecon Wisely maintained the coLliatory 

P^donea Jassvant Smg V'gp “ 

Deeiineofthe em the cause of Data, and 

p.re begins ne had raamed Ins eldest son to a 


the persecution which was to come Astrology was for- 
bidden and poets were discouraged Gambling houses 
were shut up , an edict was issued against music and 
dancing, the gieat fairs which accompanied Hindu fes- 
tivals were prohibited This puntamcal system must 
haxm caused no little discontent, although it is doubtful 
ivhethei it can have been enforced outside the larger 
towns In 1676 the emperor’s temper was souied by a 
formidable insunection of the Satuamans, a sect of 
Hindu devotees The trouble arose m a police affray 
and extended so rapidly that it caused considerable 
difficulty to the government The bigotry of Aurangzeb 
n 1 f,. T thoiouglily aroused He 

*'''''1677°^'^^^’ destio3'ed Hindu temples at the 
sacred cities of Muttia and Benares, 
and dismissed iiom the icvenue senuce all Hindu 
officers, Mith the lesult that the revenue system fell into 
confusion Paitlj' asa mcansof replenishing Ins coffers, 
partly to satisfy his leligious fervom, he in 1677 revived 
the hated ictyn or poll-tax on non-Moslems This made 
moie complete the estrangement between him and his 
Hindu sub)ects, and when crowds of expostulating 
Hindus blocked Ins ivay to the mosque, he foiced his 
elephants forward over then bodies * Such a policy 
was as foreign to the course pursued by Akbar and 
Shall Jahan as Aurangzeb's indetem^iiiate poljcy in 
the Dcccan The wisdom w 3 ncJi bnilt up tlie Moeal 
empire could nevei have been gmlty of such mistalces 
To stir up opposition in the home provinces of the 
empire was doubly dangerous now that the Mahrattas 
were waging a national war in the Deccan The 
emperor s dealings \i ith the Rajput princes kindled the 
1 '^'yf°"tent into a flame JaswantSinghdied 
at Kabul m the same year and Auiangzeb attempted to 
seize Ills sons m oider, it is credibly asserted, to bni^ tliem 

Rijput rcioii, “P Mosleins The young princes 
1679 1G80 were successfully sjnrited awa}' out 
flic emjieror’s reach, but the 
outogc pioi okccl a combined Rajput rcbelUon The 
Rajas of Jlarwar and Mewar (Jodhpui and Udainurl 
commanded bodies of splendid horsemen, and S 
protected 1>3^ a belt of sandy desert The empero?s 
onrtli son, Prince Akbar, descitcdto thcencmj', mid the 
Rajputs seemed to be on the eve of a splendid 

of the cmpeior jn evaded Akbar and 
Ins neu allies Mere sepaiated, the country was ravaged 

I? sidles were cS 

dou n, and Rajputana sullenly submitted Tlie seventy 
of the conquerors measures of letahation, which snared 
neithei women nor children resnlted in spared 

the Dei„, „.d the StTX 

tSiSsB r 

* See AT/it/C Khan, Slliot, Vll, 296 — 
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prestig© of the emperor made itself felt far and wide vi 
The later years of the old ruler were comphcated by a 
rebeUion of the Jats near Agra, and a Sikh insurrection 
m the Punjab, as well as contmued Rajput hostihty i 
The monarchy was now frankly Mohammedan and £ 
ahen Hindus were all excluded from office, Hmdu j 
merchants were taxed double on their commercial tr£ins- i 
actions , the Hindu religion W£is as far as possible i 
repressed m its pubhc mamfestations at least This ' 
policy sounded the death-knell of the Mogul empire < 
as surely as Phihp 11 rmned the prosperity of Spam 1 
and Loms XIV that of France by intolerance of 
religious behefs other than thfeir own The curtain of 
Aurangzeb’s life-drama falls upon a scene of no good omen 
for his house— three great Hindu nations, Mahrattas, 
Rajputs, Sikhs, all in arms against the Moslem These 
peoples shattered the Mogul empire before the Bntish 
appeared upon the field . it was from them therefore 
rather than from the house of Timur that the Bntish 
conquered India 

In the Deccan Aurangzeb’s pohcy was to complete 
the work which had all but been 
Wars in the Deccan completed during his viceToyalty 

^the subjugation of the remainmg Mohammedan 

kingdoms, Bijapur and Golconda But whether this 
was the correct pohcy to pursue is a different 
matter The Moguls were anxious to extend their 
empire to the south, and did not readily tolerate a 
Mohammedan domination other than their own Still 
the question was now complicated by the nse of a new 
power, the Hindu Mahrattas Shahji’s* son Sivaji led 
the national movement, which gave a new and powerful 
enemy to the Mogul. The independent Mohammed^ 
kingdoms were daily growing more enfeebled, whilst the 
Mc^rattas were a growing power Sivaji w^ really the 
enemy to be feared, not the sham kings of Bijapux and 
Golconda Had Aurangzeb supported these kingdoms 
rather than overthrown them, they might have rem^- 
S a powerful bulwark of Islam against the Mahrattas 
But the emperor was a bigoted Sunm and tte kings 
of Biiapur and Golconda were Shias Hence he wasted 
much mecious time and energy m overthrowing what 
^ ^ ^ - had to a great extent been a guaran- 

Aurangzeb’s short- ^gg of order in the Deccan Before, 
sighted policy. however, the final extinction of 

Rise of the Mahrattas. officials, and Makraihi Vf&s 

adopted for tie -enue work 

®rtaToSStad’Ld Sso^ce m bs native conn- 
who had oDtamea His son Sivaji, bom 

try during Sh^J ^ education was 

, 617 , was tharmtellectoal 

eariy 


* See p. 83 


weakness of Bijapur soon provided scope for enterpnse 

Sivaji. 1627-1680 early 

as 1646 to seize upon the hill forts 
in the neighbourhood of Poona These he fortified 
and garrisoned so that they became almost im- 
pregnable In 1648 he threw off the mask and openly 
revolted against Bijapur His adherents were now 
numerous enough for more extensive undertakings 
The northern Konkan was seized and all the Western 
Ghats above this coast distnct were dominated by 
the daring rebel The details of his caieer are beyond 

Rebeis2gains.Bij2pur onx^ovince m this place , suffice 
^ ^ it to say that this course of insur 

rection was continued with slight intermissions until 
in 1655 Sivaji felt himself strong enough to plunder 
the Mogul provinces round about Ahmednagar Hi- 
attacks upon Bijapur were followed up by the trea 
cherous assassination of a Bijapur general, Afzal Khan, 
in 1659 EventuEilly the King took the fidd in 
person, and recovered many of Sivaji’s conquests, but 
the Mahratta was left with a con 
First wars with the gj^erable temtory extending from 
Kalyan to Goa on the coast and 
from Poona to the Krishna on the plateau (i66z) 

In this year took place his final rupture w<tb the 
Moguls The uncle of Aurangzeb, Shaista Khan, was 
all W taken m a daring night attack on Poona Surat, 
wbch was indirectly under Mogul government, was 
plundered in 1664, and m the Mowing year Sivaji 
Msumed the title of Raja His father, who had ruled 
a temtory to the south of Bijapur, conquered by himself, 
died m this year At this juncture the Emperor des- 
•natched such a powerful army into the Deccan undei 
the command of Jai Singh, Raja of Amber, that Sivaj. 
despairing of success, submitted, lent his sword to the 
Moguls against Bijapur, and agreed to hold “rton 

pos,es,.o=s as a E-SrSendS* 

Sivaji at Delhi, of Delhi, but finding himself coldly 
received and imprisonment con- 
templated. he escaped by a stratagem (1666) and re- 
commenced his adventurous career in the Deccan 
HrSSv regained more than Ins former possessions, 
from Bijapar and Goloo?ai^^ , 5 ^. 
f plundered Suiat, lavaged the Khan 

: Successes against (jggj] (ifi'zo) and for the first time 

t Mogul aimies defeated a Mogul army in a field- 

' the next few years Aurangzeb’s attention 

when he died, in 1680 Sl2J\;S^he SadTin a pS 
1. Death of Sivaji national movement, and he built up 
O w,thexc«d.ngrap.4ty__a^«te^j^^^7i^ 

* te mnateen ?ears, and nevertheless bs 

' state has always been increasing 
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The spmt Sivaji had created was not crashed with 
his death Aurangzeb arrived m the 
Aiirangzebs cam Deccan in 1683 and took personal 
P»'g“ ” command of the Mogul armies Untd 
' ^ ^ ' his deadi m 1707 he was almost 
uninterruptedly occupied in attempting to overthrow 
the Mahrattas, but the end was total failure His 
short-sighted policy led to the final extinction of the 
kingdom of Bijapur (1686) and of Golconda after a 
stirring siege (1687) The social and political organiza- 
tion of those kingdoms being broken 
Annexation of up thg Deccan Sank into a state of 
Byipur and Golconda, ^he armies of the defeated 

kings flocked to the standards of 
Sambha]!, Sivaji’s son, and the Moguls were not strong 
enough to conquer them The degenerate and un- 
disciplined condition of the Mogul army was unequal 
to the task before it A military occupation of the 
Deccan was accomphshed, and Sambhaji, when he fell 
into the hands of his enemy, was cruelly executed 
(1689) But the Mahrattas distingmshed themselves 
under the regency of Raja Ram in a predatory 
guerilla warfare which wore out the 
Gneriila warfare forces of Aurangzeb Hardy swords- 
dm^'Sratt^ men and daring riders, they were 
adepts in the art of laying ambus- 
cades, seizing forts by stealth and cutting off convoys of 
provisions Under this system Mogul victories were of 
no value, and few opportunites were given them of gain- 
ing victones in the open field On the other hand, de- 
feats made no impression on the Mahrattas Aurangzeb 
might capture the important fortress of Satara and 
might disperse their forces they would promptly appear 
m another part of their mountainous country and raid 
an unsuspecting Mogul camp They plundered even 
as far north as Malwa and Gujerat and began to be a 
, , „ , terror to the empire In these years 

tmn Tf‘Sg«b of strenuous conflict against unequal 

odds the endurance and bravery of 
the old emperor is the most remarkable feature He 
planned and controlled every movement in person at 
the same time as he superintended the minutest affairs 
of his extended empire An octogenanan, he suffered 
storm and flood, pnvations and fatigue, and when 
in his eighty-nmth year the worn-out veteran ivith- 
drew his dejected remnant into Ahmednagai, it was 
time for him to die and confess his failure The empire 
was in a state of anarchy beyond example Disaffection 
was rife beyond the Vmdhyas the Mahrattas had been 
formed by resistance and trained by warfare into a 
powerful nation, no future emperor could hold un- 
disputed sway south of the Narbada. Aurangzeb died 
His death, 1707 m 1707 in the fort of Ahmednagar, 
telling his beads, repentant of his 
sms, and morbidly afraid of death His is beyond 
dispute a grand figure, in spite of all his narrowness and 
folly He was throughout true to the coloure of his 
faith, such as he understood them His hfe was 
tragedy, and a vast failure, but he failed grandly 

Bemier, in a letter to the great French minister Col- 

Aurangzebs 5 “^’ some interesting remarks 

government Upon the Condition of India in the 

xt. _ Aurangzeb’s reign He 

dw^s on the extreme fertihty of certain provinces, such 
as Hengal, and notices the prosperous condition of 


manufactures in various parts of the empire At the 
same there were vast tracts of sandy and 
country, badly cultivated and thinly peopled j 

a considerable portion of the good land remains tmMed 
from want of labourers, many of whom pensh in 
consequence of the bad treatment they experience 
from the governors These poor people, when incapable 
of discharging the demands of their rapacious lords, are 
not only often depnved of the means of subsistence, 
but are bereft of their children, who are earned away 
as slaves Thus it happens that 
Oppression of the many of the peasantry, dnven to 

peasantry despair by SO execrable a tyranny, 

abandon the country, and seek a more tolerable mode 
of existence either m the toivns or camps, as bearers 
of todens, earners of water, or servants to horsemen. 
Sometimes they fly to the temtones of a raja, because 
there they find less oppression, and are allowed a greater 
degree of comfort ”* The men who held the high 
positions at court, in the army and in the provinces, 
were known to Benner and other Europeans as Omrahs, 
_ . . that IS, Amirs Many of these were 

TheOmr s Persians of high birth, but AuTangzeb 

attempted to clear his court of Persian Skahs The 
Omrahs who, it n;ust be noticed, were not a’ hereditary 
nobility, drew immense salanes calculated on thie 
number of horse which they nominally commanded 
Some were paid m cash, others by jagirs, but despite 
their wealth they were constantly in debt owing to the 
ht^e presents etiquette reqmred the emperor to receive 
It is not improbable, therefore, that they fleeced the 
peasantry Land notahenated as jagirs was knoivn as 
the king’s domain land there the revenue collection was 
handed over to contractors, who hke the Roman 
tax fanners lined their own pockets at the expense of 
the provinaals Thus the weU-considered financial 
„ , methods inaugurated in the reign of 

Akbar seem to have been discontm- 
ued by his great-grandson The up- 
keep of the royal court must have cost fabulous sums 
The thousands of slaves and attendants, the stables, 
the luxunous travelling eqmpages, and above all the 
seraglio, were a tremendous drain upon the resources 
of the kingdom No doubt Shah Jahan spent more 
in these ways than his son, but on the other hand his 

r- r.i. . eigienses were unusually light, 
xpense^o^ e cour , other Contemporary 

observers lay great stress upon the 
fact that the emperor was sole land-owner in the state 
Jagirs were only held during ofiSce, or for life at most, 
nor was there the same security of occupancy amongst 
the peasantry as at the present day The governors were 
therefore tjiranmcal and bent on enriching themselves 
as speedily as possible , while the peasantry had little 
incentive to work and render the land more productive 
Slavery and universal ignorance are two further blots 
upon the page of Mogul civilization m Inia Bernier’s 
conclusion IS worth quoting. "The country is ruined 
by the necessity of defiraying the enormous charges 
required to maintain the splendour of a numerous court, 
and to pay a large army maintained for the purpose of 
keeping the people m subjection No adequate idea can 
be conveyed of the sufienngs of that people The cudgel 


* Constable's Btmttr, p, ao5. 
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and the whip compel them to incessant labour ior the 
benefit of others, and driven to des- 
MSVSon' pair by every kind of ci uel treatment, 
their revolt or their flight is only pre- 
vented by the presence of a military force The miserj^ 
of this ill-fated country is increased by the practice which 
prevails too much at all times, but especially on the break- 
ing out of an important war, of selling the different 
governments for an immense sum of hard cash Hence it 
naturallj' becomes the principal object of the mdmdual 
thus ajjpomtcd governor, to obtain repayment of the 
purchase-money, which he borrowed as he could at a 
1 uinous rate of interest He had also to find the means 
of making valuable presents, not merely to the emperor, 
Init to a ‘ ‘vazir, a eunuch, a lady of the seraglio and to 
any other person uliose influence at court he considcis 
indispensable ” The emperor, indeed, kept news-unters 
.n every province to report on the conduct of officials, 
and Aurangzeh adojitcd a u holesale s}'stem of esinonage , 
but the u atelier and the uatclicd often entered into 
collusion to the gicat detriment of the public The 
government of Indi.i seemed to Bernici less venal than 
that of Turkc\, but the main errors of goiernment 
which as he sa\s. nalnralh linng about tiramn, rum 
and misery, were conrmon to all the three gicat oriental 
monarchies,— India, Persia 'liirkcv 'i iicsc charactens- 
tics must to some extent lie legaided as the natural 
tendencies of despotic government in a coiinfrv where 
a large proportion of the jicojile nio unwarhke and 
w'hcrc the institutions of the harem and slav erv flouiish 
With exccjitions and qualitications. therefore. Bcinicr’s 
picture will stand as a jirescntation of the state of India 
during the iMogiil period Akbar w as too strong a man to 
tolerate such alniscs, and the traditions of good govern- 
ment fashioned by him to a large extent surv ived under 
Tchangir With thclattci j ears of Shah jahan, however 
the government underwent a change foi the v\or>,c, aid 
Aurang/eb, dcsiJ.teliis high ideal of kingshij) and hism- 
dcfatigablc exertions, failed to remodel the .idininislra- 
tion Native historians sav that he was too weak and 
lenient Coi nipt ollicjals \\cre unafra.d of j)uni*?hmciit 
and hence, though the emjicroi was himself the model 
of equity .n his eoiiil, mjii'ticc floiir.shed in the provin- 
ces * Aiirang/cb enquired into all abuses and often recti- 
fied them. He even remitted v arious items of taxation 
but the governors seem to hav c gone on collecting the abo- 
shed cesses Thus vv ei c the best intentions of a conscien- 
tious uilcr defeated liv Ihcdefcctsiuhcicnt in the ‘^vs|cm 

AuniiR 70 b’s Lirij jjavc greatly imjncsscd anv European 

{;o\crnmeni nomdi travcUci Moi COX cr, lic had acqua ii- 

lance vv ilh only a few of the jirovnnccs 
of iho cimurc t But even if Auiangzcb’s early 

* Ilcmitr, 230 ,„,,,i,MihcviUiiEOcoimminitiesofIndn\icre 

t HmilsntsobcicmcmbiiecUlnUl^ of tlicgreH linn 

iinyiiiiiiR, "orsp 


The European settle 
mcnls in Indn 


nations The central authority became weak and sha- 
dowy, there was no restraint on the oppression of the 
magnates India seemed once again on the eve of dis- 
integration into a number of separate kingdoms In the 
words of Khafi Khan, a friendly his- 

r^^efthe "em for the mjunc- 

pirc to amrchy tions Of the lavv' (the law' of Islam) he 
did not make use of punishment, and 
without punishment the administration of a country 
cannot lie maintained Dissensions had arisen among his 
nobles through rivalry So every plan and pi o]ect that he 
jointed came to Utile good , and eveiy enterprise winch he 
iindciiook was long in execution, and failed of its object" 
The explanation of this failure is incomplete if it does not 
lay stress on Aurangzeb’s religious intolerance and his un- 
S3'ra])atheticmind, but the fact of failure is patent to all 
During the reign ol Aurangzeb the European settle- 
ments m India had been increasing bothm number and 
importance The Dutch continued 
and completed the overthrow of the 
Portuguese power in India ancl 
Ce3 Ion Portugal lost her possessions and her trade 
Goa, D.uancl Damaim alone remained But the com- 
mercial inlioritanccof the Portuguese w'as hotly contested 
bctvv eon the Dutch and the English For a short time at 
the close of the 17th century the Dutch were the greatest 
Eurojioan jiow or in Asia, but their most successful efforts, 
as noticed above,'’ lav m the Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago From about 1700 Holland began to decline 
m Europe, with the result that her 
Diiich complete o^c^• po\\er 111 the east declined also 
tlirott of Portuguese and France were now the 

iiSiiig commercial foiccs in India , t , , 

riic foundation of English trade 111 the Indies and 
the incicasc of then settlements have been adverted to 

vnidci the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Further 

uroiiress is to lie noted during Aurangzeb s long reign 
' ^ The island of Bombay passed to 

iiiu Dutch grcwncss Qharles II from Poitiigal, as the 
shortiruci j^,g Portuguese wife It was 

in i(M transfeircd to the East India Company who made 
.1 tUci vv cslcrii capital A prosperous town soon spiang 
nj) where lately a meagre fishing village ^^^d existed 
Here the English factors governed and administered then 
ovuv land erected their ow 11 mint, and strengthened then 
nosition bv a foit When Surat had been the vvestern 
Sre of the Company, English. Dutch and Portuguese 
-.cttlomcnts had all existed defcncelessly side by side 
™dm ll e cxc ancl control of a Mohammedan governor 

Gro«thori.nRhsii dciicc and territorial jurisdiction vvas 
sciiicmcni- losult of any ambition tor 

Imporinnt eh.ngo of ^gnmings of English terntoiial 1 ule m 

India The Company dming this time 

•See p 23 snjira 
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Growth of Railways in India. 


The growth of Railways m India forms a history 
illustrating most vividly the difficulty of developing 
what are, in the main, commercial undertakings, in- 
dependently of the capital held by the Natives of the 
country Had the moneyed classes in India realized 
from the first the importance and ultimate immense ad- 
vantage of improved communications, these difficulties 
svould have been slight As practically no such contri- 
butions have been received, the necessary funds had to 
be found by the Government, and tlie history naturally 
divides itself into the policies earned out by egrh 
Viceroy in his turn , policies in winch his own individual 
opimon had, generally, a preponderating influence It 
will be seen that these conditions did not lead to a 
continuity of policy either in construction, maintenance, 
or in due provision for meeting the extraordinary 
expansion, both m traffic on open lines and the im- 
perative demands for new railways, and for developing 
or increasing the capacity of existing systems 


Lord Ellenborough 
1842—44 

In 1843, ]ust before the railway mania m England, a 
company, of which Mr (afterwards Sir R ) Macdonald 
Stephenson was Chairman, proposed to construct 
railways m India, and Sir Macdonald may, therefore, 
be considers to have been the pioneer of these en- 
terpriMS The deadly famine in 1837 over the North- 
West Provinces and Rajputana provides an object-lesson 
of what used to happen in India before it was possible 
to throw food-grams into the stricken districts 


i-ORD Hardin GE 
1844—48 

In 1845, the East Indian Railway Company su 
mitted a prospectus to the Court of Directors^ Ee 
India Company, proposing to raise a capital of 0 
million sterling for an experimental line, 140 miles loi 
Allahabad At that tune the Gra; 
Trunk Road was being constructed towards Peshaw 

v^selsm^Sit sail, 

vessels round the Cape The governing bodies were t 
Court of Directors of the Honorable East India Coi 

India The first suggestion was for a three per cer 
guarantee, or its equivalent in an annual bonus IV 
Macdonald went out to Indiam July of thesame year al 

Knira I Simms, accompanied by two In’dr 

Koyai Engineers, and such good work w.fs Sm th 


by April 1846 the suivey of the line from Calcutta vtS 
Miizapur to Delhi was completed , important statisti- 
cal information was obtained and an elaborate report 
was transmitted to the Directors Mr Simms submit- 
ted a memo on Februaiy and, 1846, suggesting terms 
which have become, in a major part, the basis on which 
railwaj's have since been constructed by companies 
Meanwhile, the Court of Directors sent out a des- 
patch to the Governor-General, m which they expressed 
an opinion that there were sj>ecial dangers attending 
railway construction in India, such as floods, c3^clones, 
white ants, and luxuriant vegetation, besides the 
absence of competent engineers acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the country, which did not encourage 
them to recommend any operations on a large scale 
In consequence, the only contracts made were for 192 
miles m all, viz , Howrah to Raniganj , Bombay to 
Kalyan, and Madras to Arconam At this time the 
Government of India may be considered to have been 
lukewarm, although the Governor-General was 
strongly in favour of assisting private enterprise , as 
to the Board of Control it was “narrow and obstruc- 
tive, and it was not until 1847 that the terms of the 
above contracts were settled Tne Bombay project 
WE^ submitted to Robert Stephenson, who disapproved 
of the Government proposals 


1848—1856 

On the 19th March 1849, the Secretary of the Board 
of Control, James Wilson, sent a despatch to the Court 

eventually signed on 
proposed to start from 
Calcutta towards Mirzapqre or Rajmehal and to put 
down the English narrow guage, viz , 4 ft 81 in Mr 
Simms, in a despatch, dated August 2, 1830, recommend- 
ing a wider gauge, stated that thereby the centre of 
pavity of all rolling-stock would be lowered the 
lateral oscillation lessened, motion rendered easier and 

patch from Chini m July 1850, advising a Burdwau 
Sted^rsinpl coal-fields He also advo” 

Surt of Meanwhile, the 

court of Directors were beginning to realize the mnT. 

mous advantage, both moral and material attendmo 
the developmeef cf railiyay, and roSa “S 

a.TOh to possess a regular system of lailwavs that 
dela/ Work was ^^eS 
the East Indian Railway in Januaiy 1851 The 
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Court of Directors having settled on the piesent standard 
gauge of 5 ft 6 in , Mr (now Sir Alexander) Rendel 
being the Consulting Engineer The Madras Railway in 
1852 made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain sanction 
for constructing railways by direct State work 

The year before any railway was opened, the gross 
trade of the country amounted to Rs 32 crores, and had 
stood at that figure for some time Lord Dalhousie’s 
celebrated minute was signed on April 20, 1853, and 
was one of the most statesmanlike documents that has 
ever been penned 
The Governor- 
General consider- 
ed that railways 
are National 
Works, and that 
they should there- 
fore be controlled 
by Government 
under regulations 
settled by law, 
which should not 
be needlessly or 
vexatiously ex- 
acting He ad- 
V o c a t e d the 
immediate c o n- 
struction of trunk 
lines from Calcutta 
to Lahore, from 
Bombay to tap 
this one, from 
Bombay to Mad- 
ras, and from 
Madras to the 
Malabar Coast on 
the West He 
foresaw the great 
social, political, 
and commercial 
advantages of 
such lines, which 
were to form the 
mam arteries of a 
complete network 
of railways 

The system of 
Government Con- 
sulting Engineers 
was first intro- 
duced in 1849, one 
being allotted to 
each local Govern- 
ment These were 


Assam-Bengal Railway 


to capital outlay 0 72 The first sanction to the con- 
struction of the North-East lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula was given in 18^0, the South-East line was 
sanctioned m 1854 The first opening of any portion of 
the following lines for traffic occurred in this period, 
vtz , the East Indian and the Great Indian Pemnsulai 

Lord Canning 
1856—1862 

By the end of 1855 Cord Dalhousie’s projected 

railways were 
being activeljf 
carried out , but 
progress was 
checked by the 
Mutiny of 1857, 
although it was 
due to the guaran- 
teed system that 
the work was not 
stopped alto- 
gether, for funds 
were available 
which, under State 
control, would 
have been requir- 
ed elsewhere The 
invaluable service 
rendered to the 
military by the 
short length of 
line then opened 
was again an 
object-lesson to 
the authorities 
After the Mutiny 

101857, which was 
estimated to have 
cost the railways 
some three mil- 
lions sterling, the 
friction that had 
arisen between the 
civil engineers and 
the consulting 
Royal Engineers 
m India became 
so acute that 
the matter was 
brought before 
the House of 
Commons, the 
result being that 
a compromise was 
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adopted, and that the rate of exchange had been fixed 
at 22(f per rupee The gg years' guarantee, which it 
iiad been finally decided to grant to Indian Railway 
Companies, applied to all monies paid into the Govern- 
ment Treasury and expended with the sanction and 
approval of the Goveinmenl , on the closing of the 
capital account the surplus subscribed was to be re- 
turned to the Comjianies Whenever the profits were 
less than the guarantee of 5 per cent , the Government 
had to make it up , any surplus was to be equally 
divided between the Companies and the Government, 
and when the amount so received covered all that the 
Government had disbursed [plus simple interest), the 
whole of the piofits were to go to the Companies , the 
railways might be surrendered for actual cost at 6 
months' notice , the Government having the option to 
jnircliase after 25 or 50 years at the mean value of tlie 
shares during the previous three years, taking over the 
rolling-stock at a valuation or, as an alternative, they 
could pa}' a corresponding annuity , land was given free 
Sir Juland staled that the experiment of direct Govern- 
ment construction had been sanctioned for a line from 
the Iron Works recently established at Nairn Tal, to 
join the East Indian or Oiidh and Rohilkhand The 
Superintendent, Mr Sonerb}', was of opinion that the 
cast-iron rails which he was able to turn out might be 
advantageously used, at a saving of Rs 13,900 per 
mile Allusion is also made in the report to Light 
Railway and Tramway lines, and it is stated that Col 
H Barr, of the Bombay Army, had received permission 
to spend £3^0 in conducting experiments to prove the 
TOluc of a danger fog-signal which he had inventea 
On the map attached to the report the following lines 
arc showni as “suspended,” viz, — ^Amntsai to Delhi, 
lubbiilpore to Allahabad, Koosbtea to Dacca, Shola- 
pore to Bcllary, and Salem to Ramnad 

c.,. (1860-61), Sir Juland 

states that tlie Oudh Railwa3»s were stopped, the 
Secretary of State having decided not to guarantee the 
capital for any new undertaking, the rupee having 
risen to 241? The Governor-General consequently 
reported that construction should go on by all means 
on the lines already sanctioned, but that no more works 
be commenced till those in hand were com- 
[ Icced The urgent need for feeder roads was begm- 
the Madras Government had 
clelerniined to build 1,083 miles of them A letter is 
noted from Mr M B Wnght, the Locomotive Supenn- 
teudent of the Madras Railway, m which lie says - 
I nave one native, by name Gunnagee Row whom I 
^ loeomotni but his own 
t/ self-reliance precludes him from being intruded 
w til the charge of one ' - He further state! that the 
apprentice system lias now on the whole been attmded 

W,a .ha, ha\.™,ad ’SL‘'Sro?‘a,”c' 

sS' WaTJS" 
»cn. ta'SaS'Sl IS “r"’l >■”“ 

the 


the Madras proper, and what is now the North-Western 
(State) proper, all on the 5 ft 6 in gauge The metro 
gauge appeared for the first time on the South Indian 
The average earnings of all the lines during the six 
years was Rs I4g only per mile per week , the average 
percentage of working expenses to gross earnings was 
48 75 , of the net earnings to capital expended 1 19 , 
of miles opened per annum 236 (or 1,418 in all), giving 
a total of 1,587 miles open for traffic The yearly aver- 
age of capital outlay was Rs 475 lakhs (or 28 J crores 
m all) giving a total expenditure of Rs 34 crores 

Lord Elgin 
1862—1863 

Sn Juland Danvers was now designated Govern- 
ment Director of the Indian Railway Companies and 
attended all their Board Meetings His reports 
contained a synopsis of those received from India 
In these years a good many schemes for Light Railways 
were launched, but did not float long The shortage of 
rolling-stock, which has been perennial, was begin- 
ning to be felt, especially on the Sind line Lord Elgin 
travelled by rad to Benares, and Sir Bartle Ftere opened 
the Bhore Ghaut on April 24, 1863 , 42,000 coolies had 
been employed on this work at one time The 
Government Director reported that the number of 
passengers and tonnage of goods using the rad was m 
proportion to the inducements offered % low rates and 
sufficient accommodation, but that, at the same time, 
low rates and remunerative rates were not synonymous 
and that, for instance, it was doubtful, whether it was 
possible to carry passengers with a profit at less than 

per mile Iron sleepers were first introduced 
r mdes of them were ordered They were 

' “Greave’s" circular cast-iron bowls, and were laid down 
on the Punjab line, on the Eastern Bengal, and on the 
Madras Railway, where they did good service in all 
kinds of ballast, and even without any ballast at all 

The Eastern Bengal Railway, On the 5 ft 6 m gauge, 
was the only one of which any portion was first opened 
in Lord Elgin’s time The average mileage completed 
being 460 (or 920 m all), making a total of 2,507 The 
average earnings per mile per week dropped to Rs 140, 
while the peicentage of working expenses to gross 
earnings rose to Rs 60 04, and of net earnings to 
average capital outlay was Rs 950 
lakhs (Rs rg crores m all), making a total of Rs 
»ores up to date The Tapti Bridge, 1,875 ft , the old 
Nerbudda, 4,688 ft , and the Soane Bridge, 4,726 ft 
long were opened during this period 

Lord Lawrence 
1864—1869 

Soon after taking up the reins of office Lord Law- 
rence decided that further application of the agency of 

moreover, there liappeLcl 
work hJ ?i I r ^ Government Engineers for whom 

penence on lailways, they were put in charge of the 
'■•y' !■“" transferred enpromo- 
nn5 ' S'nce— front road and town surveyor’s work 

vSater confessed some 20 

years later, at the Society of Arts, they “had to learn 
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a pod deal, and necessarily at the expense of the State ’ ’ 
Ifie Governor-General sent home a despatch embodv- 
ing his views, but Sir Stafford Northcote did not 
adopt them entirely, for he considered that “ commer- 
cial lines should be built as heretofore, leaving "poli- 
tical" lines to be constructed by the State, for which 
purpose a fixed annual charge would be made Lord 
Lawrence dissented and before he left India he sub- 
mitted a minute virtually stopping any new guarantee, 
rpommending State construction, and the withdrawal 
of all initiation and practical direction of measures 
from the India Office In his opinion 3f millions sterling 
could be invested in railway extension every year, and in 
twenty years the yearly charge would be reduced to 
one million He estimated that the gross average earn- 
ings would reach ,^30 pei mile per week by 1889 (this 
they have never done), and considered it would be a 
mistake to reject the narrow gauge In the same year 
the Secretary of State entered into new agreements 
with the Great Indian Peninsular, and the Bombay- 
Baroda and Central India, without consulting the 
Government of India, who protested — but too late The 
first unguaranteed railway, 23 miles long, from Nalhati 
to Azimgunge, was opened by the East Indian 
Branch Company in 1863 In 1864, the big cyclone 
occurred m India and caused great damage to railwa3rs 
and in 1866 the terrible Orissa famine diverted funds 
from Public Works In March, 1864, Sir Charles Wood 
issued his famous despatch, giving rules as to what 
should be charged to Capital and Revenue respec- 
tively This was a bone of contention between 
the Government Consulting Engineers and the 
Agents of the Companies for years So long as there 
was no chance of a surplus over the guaranteed 
interest, the Agents tried to chaige everything to 
Revenue, but whenever the receipts gave signs of 
a possible surplus they fought tooth and nail 
to save Revenue as much as possible Especially 
acute became these stniggles as the time approached 
when the lines might be taken over by Government 
With the extension of railwa}’^, the want of 
feeder roads was felt more and more It was duiing this 
period that the Calcutta and South Eastern was started 
to serve a new Port Canning on the Mutla, whereby the 
dangers of the Hooghly were to be avoided, and steamers 
were to ply to the Straits, Chittagong and Akyab 
Messrs Brassey, Wythes, and Henfrey held two impor- 
tant railway contracts, one from Calcutta to Kooshtea, 
and the other from Amritsar to Ghaziabad, but they did 
not make much money ovei them, owing to causes 
which affected all public works floods, famines, the 
Mutiny, and the subsequent rise in the price of labour 
Sir Juland Danvers again reported rolling-stock to be 
inadequate, that the cast-iron bowl-sleepers were 
answering well, that steel rails weie being introduced , 
that feeder-roads were delayed for want of funds, 
that natives of India only held one per cent of the rail- 
way stock, that the form of debenture contract had 
been settled, that coal cost from 58s to 72? a ton, 
that Karachi harbour should be improved , that mmls 
only took 5 days between Calcutta and Bombay , tha 
the^Provident Fund had been established , that the 
Madras Railway had carried 23,000 tons of ™ 
famine districts, at pie per maund per mile , that 40 


inches of ram fell in two days on the Sind l?n,i 
nearly wiping it out , that he advised the fomSS. 7’ 
Reserve Fund for renewals, that it ^ 


e On 

The deficit in 1868T869 stood at Rs x 66 % lakhs 
but meanwhile the total trade of the countrv if J 
3a to 89 crcr,*, and aJS 

pensated the financial loss on guarantees 

During Lorf Lawrence’s Viceroyalty the onlv 
railway of which a portion was first opened was the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand, a 5 ft 6 m line The averse 
gross earnings per mile pei week were Rs 207, a sensible 
advance , the average percentage of working expenses 
to ^oss capital was 54 62, also a gieat improvement 
while the average percentage of net earnings to capital 
rose to 2 93 , the average mileage opened during the 
five years was 300 (total 1,501), giving a grand total of 
4,008 miles, the average capital outlay was Rs 620 lakhs 
(total Rs 31 crores), bringing the grand total up to Rs 84 
crores, or, at the present rate of exchange, 56,000,000 
pounds sterling The following bridges were opened 
during this peiiod —The Tonse, 1,194 ^ , the Jumna 
(Allahabad), 3,150 ft , the old Cheyer, 3,500 ft , the old 
Papagni, 1,410 ft , the Jumna (Delhi), 2,697 ft , the old 
Chitravati, 2,670 ft , the old Penner, 1,830 ft , the Bear. 
3,828 ft , and the Jumna (Saharanpur), 2,675 ft long’ 

Lord Mayo 
1869— 1872 

Under Lord Mayo the State construction of railways, 
mostly on the metre gauge, was encouraged in every 
way , the guaranteed system practically came to an end 
for a time, and special engineers were engaged both m 
England and from America to teach the Government 
Engineers their new duties The authorities had been so 
charmed with the capabilities of the Festiniog narrow 
gauge line, handling mineral traffic m a mountamous 
country, with the load nearly all down hill, that they 
applied the same system on a grand scale in the plains 
of India, for the conveyance mostly of light and bulky 
produce in every direction To facilitate this, the max- 
imum running dimensions were enormously enlarged , 
a comparison of these in the proportion of the gauges 
shows this plainly Whereas on the metre gauge 
rolling-stock 8 ft 6 in wide and ii ft in height 
was allowed, on the 5 ft 6 in gauge only 10 ft 6 in and 
13 ft 6 in respectively were allowed In proportion to 
the gauges, these latter wagons would have been 14 ft 
wide and 17 ft 8 in high, whereby their capacity per 
foot run of tram would be increased by 75 per cent 
Oi to put it the other way, had the metre gauge stock 
been restricted to the comparative size of the 5 ft 6 in , 
the wagons would have been only 5 ft i m wide 
and 6 ft 7 m high and their present capacity would 
have been diminished by 64 per cent 

The Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hi 
was established in 1871, to give Civil Engineers a 
special training The North-West Provinces and Oudh 
were again ravaged by famine m 1869, ^nd a cyclone 
occuiTed m the same year which w^ ^ 3 °/* J 
disastrous as the one five years previously The mos 
remarkable damage was that done at ^mai Brffig , 
on the Goalundo Extension of the Eastern Bengal Kan 
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way, where one oi the won piers in course of erection 
(14 ft m diameter, 45 ft long, weighing 120 tons) 
was overturned and never found again, although a new 
pier was sunk on the same spot 

The railways, oiving mainly to an absurdly high 
standard of construction, had cost £1^,000 a mile, and 
the financial equihbnum having been upset by all the 
disasters of recent years, the guarantee system fell into 
disrepute, and the Government thought they could 
do better themselves, as money could be borrowed on 
easier terms by the State Lord Mayo, though he 
duly appreciated the great services which the 
Guaranteed Companes had rendered to Ind'a, hoped 
to profit by their experience for the benefit of the 
future lines, in economy at least, if not in efficiency 
Sit Juland Danvers reported that modified terms of 
contract with Companies had been formulated, and 
that the rules guiding the State were exceedingly 
complex The Scinde, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
settled a contractor’s claim of ^213, 598 for ^45,000, at 
a cost of £34,000, spread over 10 years arbitration 
Major Taylor, who was killed m the Nairn Tal landslip 
shortly afterwards, introduced the American train- 
despatcher system on the Port Canning line, where it 
answered very well, as the traffic was exiguous and 
not tied to time particularly It was decided to 
build the Punjab Northern line as cheaply as possible, 
on the metre gauge, and for a speed of 15 miles an 
hour , the Indus Valley was to be on the same gauge 
dthough connecting two 5 ft 6 m lines, the 
Volunteer force was started , the seer was made equi- 
valent to a kilogramme, and the Suez Canal and the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel were opened Lord Mayo strongly 
recommended the metre gauge on the ground of econ- 
^ Gauge Committee was appointed , Sir R 
Str^ney, Colonel Dickens, Sir John Fowler, andSir Alex 
M Kendel recommended the narrow gauge , Sir Tohn 
Hawkshaw estimated the cost of a light broad gauge 

which Sir Douglas Fox considered that £17,000 a 
mile would be saved But the military authorises 
whose viewswererepiesented by Lord Napier, were dead 
against its adoption In the end the idea of confining 
the metre gauge to feeder lines was entirely dropped 
fl Mayo’s Viceroyalty, which ca^ to 

a sudden end in such a tragic manner, the average earn- 
ings per mile per week rose further to Rs 265 the pS- 

siignriy to 55 34, while the average percentage of tipf 
earnings m^eased to 3 22 The average Sber S 
mite opened was 359 (total 1,066), making 5,07^ m alf 

MS, 

paper by Mr ^ B a 

mmis S™?. "1“'* save rm to i. 


Lord Northbrook 
1872 — 1876 


.t oop„«,We to com! 


In Sir Juland Danvers’ reports for this period, we 
find chronicled extensive floods and more famines, 
and that 842,696 tons of food grains were poured into 
the distressed districts Sir Juland complained of the 
large amount of capital locked up in stores , he pointed 
out that Karachi harbour was of great importance, and 
again urged the construction of feeder roads. Out of 
61,940 proprietors of Indian Railway securities only 
388 were Natives , showng that the savings were either 
spent on jewellery, and otherwise squandered m wedding 
or other festivities, or that they were hoarded, while 
the class of money-lenders charged, and obtained with 
ease, one anna in the rupee per month, or 75 per cent 
with very little risk 

If foreigners chose to invest their capital in works 
of utility to India, of which capital quite one-half 
was spent in India, and they were content with small 
profits and a comparatively low rate of interest for 
many years, it seems difficult how any intelhgent 
person of any nationality whatever can justly describe 
these small profits as a dram on the country’s wealth 
Indeed it has been averred that the material gam to 
India in one year, due to these works of utility, is more 
than suffiaent to cover their whole capital cost or, in 
other words, that the ultimate gam to India represents 
cent per cent per annum on the capital, which gam goes 
maiiuy into the pockets of the Natives themselves 
One million sterling was advanced, under certain 
TOnditions, for the Holkar State Railway, it was finallv 
decided to build the Punjab Northern on the 
standard gauge as a light 5 feet 6 inches railway, and 
to TOnvert the Indus Valley to the same gauge In Rai - 
time”^ ^ station-to-station rate was tned for a short 

In 1875 Rs 4 crores were allotted, mostly for 
railways, but war and famine mteivened as usual and 
r^uced the funds available, and nearly all the money 
was spent m the above conversion ^ 

Qmte a crop of reports appeared Sir Alexander 
Rendel reported that the high cost of working Indian 
Tf® ^Insufficient loading of wago^ 

This IS partly explained by the amount of empty run- 
ning which, of course, brings down the average load 
very considerably If the small upward traffic were 
minimum transport Charges, not Zw 
would the average loads be raised, but also the receinte 
per wagon mile . and, moreover, m cases, where shms 
have to call in ballast for homeward cargoes they wouM 
^ encouraged to bring more import! tW Sd 

I’™** “"t 

tBrr, reported m favour of the svs- 

TcryshcUow femdatiol, 
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lajje bridges are very long and very numerom in Sf ;f ““'"and, the nvcxs cut tlnoueh the 
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These cases .llaslrale some of Z 

' ~~ ~ " ' difficulties which 

” ^ have enhanced 

the cost of 
Indian Raihvaj's 
< Sir Guildford 

Molesworth 
a repoit 

^ifhmy: 3 a on Indian 
Railways 
At the Society 
of Arts in Lon- 
don Col A 
Romain Wragge 
advocated the 
use of condensed 
peat fuel 
A Directoi- 
General of State 
Railwayswasap- 
pointed in 1874 
During Lord 
Northbrook's 
rule, parts of the 
following lines 
were opened for 
traffic for the 
first time, viz 
5 feet fi inches 
or "Standard” 
gauge, the Niz- 
am's, metre 
gauge, the Raj- 
pntana-Malwa 
and the Tirhoot, 






, _ 3 feet 6 inches 

Assam-Bengal Railway — Dyung Bridge No 134, sboiMng Trestle gauge, the Gaek- 

war’s Dabhoi 

Col F S Taylor, R E , reported on the so-called The average gioss earnings per mile per week 
" Goalundo Spur " The Eastern Bengal Railway had fell to Rs 5141, while the percentage of net 
been extended to the jimction of the Ganges and the earnings to capital outlay rose to 3*90 The 
Brahmaputra, and arrangements had been made at average miles opened increased considerably, to 489 
great expense for dealing with the traffic coming down (total 1,467) bnnging the grand total to 6,541, 
both rivers At the junction of the rivers the Ganges whde the average capital outlay was Rs 2,73,90,000 
took a sw’eep to the North and ran right round a pro- (total Rs 10,95,58,000), making a grand total 
montory, before falling into the larger river On tins of nearly 101 crores of rupees The Tapti, 2,556 
promontory,whifhshowedindications of being composed feet, the Kistna, 3,855 feet, the Gumti (Jaunpur), 
entirely of hard clay, the railway station, bungalows, 1,472 feet, the Ramgunga (Bareilly), 2,277 feet, 
river sidings, etc , had been laid down, as the shape of the Ganges (Rajghat), 3,040 feet , the Ravi 
lie land had not altered for many years However, (original), 3,217 feet , and the Ganges (Cawnpur), 
with the Ganges in flood and the bigger river low, a 2,850 feet long, were the bridges opened dunng 
tremendous current swept by the right bank and this period 
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Lord Lyiton 
1876—1880 

iiaior-General J S Trevor Director-General of 
State Railways, issued his first Report on the lines 
under his charge, from the beginning to the year 
1879-80 This work was printed m Calcutta, covered 
345 pages of foolscap size and contained 7 maps 

He stated that in the 10 preceding years 2,500 miles 
of State Railway lines had been opened, and that 1,500 
were under construction, the total cost having been 
Rs 2,633 lakhs , 1,351 miles were required to connect 
the Punjab and Sind, to reach Peshawar, and for Frontier 
lines, all on the 
standard gauge 
At the site of the 
Attock Bridge 
over the Indus 
there had been a 
flood 150 feet 
deep and the 
traffic at Sukkur 
over the same 
river was being 
taken across by a 
wagon ferry, by 
which even loco- 
motives had been 
crossed with very 
few accidents in- 
deed, although 
the current was 
very rapid and 
the great whirl- 
pools and eddies 
very dangerous 
To facilitate the 
lowering of a 
locomotive on the 
pontoon a young 
assistant engineer 
greased the rails 
of the incline, in 
the temporary 
absence of the 
ferry master and 
proceeded to 
lower the engine, 
which took charge, Assau-Bengal Railway - 

crossed the pon- 


Ton mile and passenger mile statistics are given in the 
Report they were first started on the Dhond-Manmad 
fine in 'the year 1878-79, and have been found most 
useful and instructive ever since 

The Famine Commission of 1880 insisted on the 
impoitance of railways and wanted 5,000 miles urgently, 
while 20,000 miles would make India ffe, but the 
Afghan war had diverted all the available funds A 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Public Works which 
sat m the previous year recommended that the fimds 
to be bonowed by the Imperial Government for Pro- 
ductive ” Irrigation and Railway Works should be 
limited to 2 % millions sterhng, and Lord Lytton 



Assau-Bengal Railway— Cut and Co\er to Slip at No 25 Cutting, Tunnel la 


toon and plunged into the water General Trevor also 
gave full particulars of all the other State lines, mostly 
of the metre gauge and constructed departmentally, 
except in the case of the Rajputana and Scindia lines, 
on which contract work had been very successful , the 
fu^uMr was expected to cheapen Sambur Lake salt in 
the Ganges valley The Diiector-General reported that 
an arrangement had been made for a steam-tramway 
from Siliguri to Darjeeling by private enterprise This 
was the present Darjeeling-Himalayan 2 feet gauge 
railway, for which the late Sir Frankhn Prestage ob- 
tained such favourable terms, and which was a great 
success from the beginning, the work done by the little 
locomotive engines having never been beaten anywhere 


on J une 8th, 1880, proposed that light cheap lines should 
be sanctioned on the separate financial responsibihty 
of Provincial Governments In the same year Col 
J G Medley, R e , proposed a Clearing House, but this 
was considered premature, and it has never yet been 
established, the distances being considered too great 
for the working of such an estabhshment 

The Railway Conference first met and the Provi- 
dent Fund and Hill Schools were first started in 
1880 This year was also remarkable for a great 
development of State lines and for the introduction 
of private enterprise in their construction The 
Nizam’s State Railway was also started at the sug- 
gestion of Government 
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j in his report for 1881-1882 

remarked that on the opening of new (State) 
lines the staff has practically to be taught the duties 
required” In Chapter VI he gave a i>rias of 
correspondence on the subject of gauges— which beean 
in 1841 

As illustrating some of the vicissitudes of railway 
making in India a summary of a portion of this -biicis 
will be useful It should be premised that the Govern- 
ment of India decided to make its own trunk lines on 
the standard, and branch lines on the metre gauge In 
spite of all this, it was considered by some of their ad- 
visers that the line from Karachi to Peshawar through 
Lahore would be amply served by a metre gauge, 
and stiange to say, the Secretary of State assented, 
so the existing Lahore to Multan standard gauge line 
was to have a third rail or be converted to metre gauge 
Lord Napier demurred to this, and only consented to the 
metre gauge from Lahore to Peshawar as preferable to 
having no railway at all This was settled in 1871 
against much opposition at home The Duke of Argyll 
ic-opened the question in 1873, Lord Northbrook recom- 
mending standard gauge (though with 60 lb rails) foi 
militaiy and political leasons Early in 1874 the Duke 
of Argyll assented reluctantly, but u'anted 45 lb rails, 
which was not accepted by the Government of India, 
and finally, Lord Salisbury in June 1875 gave wa)', and 
the standaid gauge with 60 lb lails was laid down 
The railways through Central India and Rajputana 
(except the Agra-Gwalioi ) were all metre gauge The 
Government and the inhabitants of Bombay had 
throughout strongly advocated the standard gauge 
from Ahmedabad northwards towards Ajmir— as Delhi 
is nearer to Bombay than Calcutta, and is therefore 
the natural outlet foi that market— but metre gauge 
was put down The Agra-Gwalioi line was considered 
a militaiy branch of the East Ind an Ralway, and 
Sindhia, who largely provided the money, was veiy 
desnous of having the standard gauge— so standard 
gauge it was made It was calmly said that the open- 
ing of the Rajputana line would “give valuable 
experience as to the sufficiency of a metie gauge 
railway as a trmk line of commnnicalion ” 

The output of coal in India in 1880 was a little over 
a million tons, while 683,768 tons of English coal weie 
imported The natives were being trained in railway 
shops and schools all over the countiy, and after six 
years’ tiial on the East Indian Railway, drivers and 
shunteis were favourably leported on, Rs 16 lakhs 
having been saved through their employment during 
that period 

The line from Ruk to Sibi— 133)^ miles — was laid 
in loi days, with mateiial drawn from all parts, in spite 
of cholera and want of water , it was found most useful 
aftei the Maiwand disaster, foi one single tram did m 
one day what would have taken 2,500 camels to do m 14 

*^^^^The East Indian Railway was purchased from 
January i, 1880, the State accepting each £100 share 
as equivalent to £125 m terminable annuities or East 
Indian 4 per cent papei, which was the most popular , 
the Company to work the line on agreed terms 

While Lord Lytton was Viceroy, the average gross 
earnings per mile per week reached Rs 281 The aver- 


2airfSfto?8 8°n ^‘'Sross earnings 

agmn tell to 48 89, and the average net earnings reached 

iS fll W -uflay-topp^g the 5 “ 

the first time, and since then it has never dronned 

l™gth of miles opened ro?e to 
^’^96 in all , while the average 

5.52.13.000 (totS 

Rs 27,60,63,000), or a grand total of Rs 128,56.00 000 
Portions of the following lines were opened for the’ first 
time during this period, viz, standard gauge, Bengal- 
Nagpur, Indian Midland , metre gauge, Behar line 
T Eastern Bengal (State), Bhavnagar-Gondal- 
Junagad-Porebunder, Burma proper, Pondicherry 
2 feet gauge, Darjeelmg-Hiraalayan 

The Alexandra (original), 9,088 feet , the Jhelum 
(original), 1,880 feet , the Jumna (Agra), 2,272 feet , the 
Nerbudda, 2,836 feet, the Hagan, 2,396 feet, the 
Empress, 4,210 feet , and the new Cheyer, 3,500 feet long, 
were the bridges opened during this period 

Lord Ripon 
1881—1884 

In September 1880 and January 1881, the Duke 
of Devonshire (then Lord Hartington) recorded his opin- 
ion that the time had come for reverting to private 
enterprise The new Governor-General went in strongly 
for famine protection lines, and was well supported 
by his Financial adviser. Lord Cromer (then Sir Evelyn 
Baring), who, in March 1881, stated that 2j^ millions 
were quite inadequate and that he looked to English and 
perhaps Native capital to supplement that amount 
‘ Partly aided ’ ’ lines were proposed by India, but 
did not meet with favour at the India Office, and 
so the subject was bandied to and fro From March 
to July 1884 another select committee sat and made 
certain recommendations which the Secretary of State 
adopted, generally, m November , 350 lakhs were to be 
borrowed annually, the Indian Government having 
made a forecast for the next six years They strongly 
condemned the Secretary of State's persistent efforts 
to force the metre gauge on trunk lines, and were sup- 
ported m this view by the State and the Committee 
Meanwhile, the Eastern Bengal had been taken ovei 
by the State and the Rajputana-Malwa had been made 
ovei to the Bombay-Baroda and Central India on a 
lease , the Southern Mahratta was to belong to the 
State, while a company worked it and furnished the 
funds, undei a 4 per cent guarantee for 7 years, and 3)4 
per cent aftei that, with a quarter share of profits The 
Bengal and North-Westein was to have no guarantee 
and the Government were to share any profits over 
6 per cent The question of competitive rates was 
raised in 1881 and is not settled yet 

Sir Juland Danvers submitted hs last report in 
1882, and for two years previous an Indian Adminis- 
tration Report was also issued in two parts, the second 
containing statistics only The first part with all the 
maps and diagrams was reprinted in England and issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, for many years 

Aftei the Tay Bridge disaster, a Railway Structure 
Commission on Wind Pressure was appointed, con- 
sisting of Sir William Armstrong, W H Barlow, Sir 
John Hawkshaw, Prof G G Stokes, and Col Yolland 
They reported on May 20, 1881, that a wind pressure 
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from 30 to 40 lbs per square inch would be sufficient 
to overturn railway carnages , and that if a pressure 
of 56 lbs were provided for with a factor of safety of 
26 or 28 lbs , all danger would be avoided 

In Lord Ripon’s time the average gross earnings 
per mile per week reached their maximum up to that 
time, VIZ , Rs 289 The average percentage of work- 
ing expenses to gross earnings also rose a little to 40 68, 
a figure it has never reached since then while that of 
the net eainings to capital outlay showed a considerable 
rise to 5 52 The average number of miles opened per 
annum was 617 (total 2,469), a considerable rise, the 
grand total reaching 11,527 miles The average capi- 
tal outlay was a little over Rs 672 lakhs (totrJ nearly 
Rs 27 crores), while the grand total was nearly 
Rs 155 crores 

Portions of a great number of lines were first 
opened during this period, vtz, standard gauge, 
Bhopal-Itarsi, Rajpura-Bhatinda, metre gauge, Bengal 
and North-Western proper, Deoghur, Dibru-Sadiya, 
Ledo and Tikar-Margherita colliery, Jodhpur-Bikaner, 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon proper, Lucknow-Bareilly, 
Southern Mahratta proper, and Mysore Section , 2 ft 
6 m gauge, Easter 1 Bengal (State) branches, and 
2 ft gauge, Jorhat State 

The Nerbudda (new), 4,688 feet , the Attack, 1,522 
feet, another Nerbudda, 2,306 feet, the Jumna 
(Muttra), 1,146 feet, the Kistna (Bijapur Branch), 
3,392 feet, and the Bhima, 2,342 feet long, were 
the bridges opened during this period 

Lord Dufferin 

X883— 1888 

The Bengal-Nagpur in 1883 and the Indian Mid- 
land in 1887 were started with a permanent (Sterling) 
guarantee of 4 per cent and a subsequent quarter 
share of profits 

Dnring 1885 the trouble on the frontier diverted 
funds from the commercial and protective railways 
to costly military lines, which were never expected to 
earn any direct profits 

In 1886, the Scinde, Punjab and Delhi was taken 
over by the Government and merged in the North- 
Western , the whole of the company’s officers were 
retained, except those of the Engineering Department 
only one Assistant Engineer being kept on 

It was in this year that 14.500 miles of railway 
track in America were converted to the 4 ft Sik in 
gauge in two days A great deal of the rolling-stock had 
previously been made interchangeable and the prepar- 
ations for the conversion had taken a long tune and 
caused some inconvenience Including all gauges the 
total mileage opened m India at that time was under 

tfr’T Hope, the Public Works Mims- 

ter at this time, pointed out the evils of the London 
Hiat the uncertain supplies of 
funds and material were most wasteful and unbusiness- 
^ ^ Government were embarrassed 

by famines, by a possible war with Russia, and by the 
w^muing fall m exchange, as to the London Stores 
Department, it has gone on to this day on the old lines 
discouraging the Indian firms, who were quite ready 
to supply materials direct and to submit anv in^ 
sprton a,»,d«ed „ece,,ary Eal™ 


officers were appointed in India, and the old sickening 
delay and uncertainty of delivery continued to hamper 
the engineers and to add enormously to the cost of 
works The Secretary of State in July 1886 warned 
the Government of India not to increase the taxation 
for railway construction In spite of all these 
difficulties the average number of miles opened dunng 
Lord Duffenn’s Viceroyalty increased to the highest 
up to that date, viz, 736 per annum (total 2,945), 
making a grand total of 14,525 miles open , earnings 
per mile per week dropped to Rs 273, nevertheless, the 
average percentage of working expenses to gross earn- 
ings also dropped to 49 07, and that of the net profits 
to capital outlay rose to 5 40, a record up to then 
The average capital outlay per annum was nearly 
Rs 940 lakhs (total over 3,759 lakhs) , the total outlay 
rising to Rs 19, 304 lakhs Portions of the following 
Imes were first opened during this period, vtz , standard 
^uge, Tarkessur , metre gauge, Gaekwar’s Mehsana, 
Eastern Bengal (State), Dacca Section , West of India 
Portuguese, Morvi and Thaton-Duyinzaik (Light) 
The Oudh and Rohilkliand was taken over in 1889 

The Solam, 1,750 feet, the Rapti, 1,445 feet, the 
Jubilee, 4,932 feet, the Ganges (Balaweti), 7,886 feet, 
the Kanhan, 1,237 feet, the Kaiser-i-Hind, 4,293 feet, 
the Victoria, 2,720 feet, the Dulfenn, 3,507 feet , the 
Gandak, 2,176 feet, the Jumna (Kalpi), 2,626 feet, and 
the Kistna (Poona Branch), 2,340 feet long, were the 
bridges opened during this period 

Lord Lansdowne 
1889—1894 

In October 1889, the Government of India sub- 
imtted a programme of extensions to the Secretary of 
State In November, Lord Cross advised that pnvate 
enterprise should be encouraged in the construction 
and working of railways , and he endorsed the opinion 
expressed in 1884 on the subject of gauge , trunk lines 
should be of standard gauge (by this time this had 
become impossible) , metre gauge should be confined to 
extensions and branches ot the present metre gauge 
Imes or to cases where the traffic would be so light that 
the broader gauge would be too expensive, although 
such traffic as offered would have to suffer the 
undoubted d^advantage " of a break of gauge 
Ihe Governor-General, however, disapproved of the 
Secretary of State’s financial proposals and considered 
it would be better to increase his borrowing powers — > 
he proposed another Railway Commission In 1889 a 
second battle of the gauges was fought at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, with the result that the 
various advocates of standard, of metre, and of other 
gaug^ alone or mixed, remained unconverted, so that 
the Government was left without any guidance It 
was, however, clearly shown that a really light railway 
been constructed m India Until 1890 the 
lines was fairly well 
^ ® j ^bich was fixed upon 

the Competing with 

Slanri T the whole available 

railways ^ Famine Insuranfce Fund was devoted to 

When the South Indian was taken over by the 
Government, the Secretary of State made a 20 years’ 
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contract with the Company, in November 1890, to 
work, manage and maintain the lines, a million ster- 
ling was to be raised (reckoned to be equivalent to 
Rs 140 lakhs) The first charge on the receipts was to be 
3 per cent for three years, after that 3J4 per cent., the 
second charge was to be 3 per cent on the Govern- 
ment’s capital outlay, the surplus to be divided in 
proportion to the capital found At the end of the 
contract the capital was to be repaid m sterling in 
London, at par Lord Cross in February 1890 again 
praised the “ Company ' ’ S3'stem, and the Government 
of India replied m October, repudiating any leaning 
either way 

In 1892, rupees half a crore were lent to the Com- 
panies for extensions In 1893 a subsidy was offered. 


Portions of a great number of lines were opened 
m, standard gauge, Godra-Rutlam-Nagda, Petlad- 
Cambay (Anand-Tarapur Section), Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, Madras (North-East line), Bezwada Extension, 
Jammu and Kashmir (Native State Section)’ 
metre gauge, Palanpur-Deesa, Bengal-Dooars proper’ 
Jetalsar-Rajkot, Jodhpur-Bikaner (Bikaner Section), 
Jodhpur-Hyderabad (British Section), Guntakal 
Mysore Frontier, Hindupur (Yesvantpur-Mysore 
Frontier), Kolhapur, Mysore-Nanjangud, 2 ft 6 m 
gauge, Cooch Behar, Powayan (Light) , 2 ft, gauge, 
Dandot (Light) 

The Weinganga, 450 feet , the Sheonath (No 11 ), 
2,250 feet, the Betwa, 2,166 feet, the Ken (Banda), 
1,558 feet , the Betwa (Lalitpur), 1,446 feet ; the 



rebate on 10 per cent of the interchange traffic , this 
rvaf^toaled to yeld 4 cent , W tomyvere 
Strictly adhered to in the case of the Ahmedabad 

PartmUj o^y ,3 „„i3per 

week fell to Rs .56,'and f 

percentage of Working expenses to gross earning 
diminished also, being 48 32 per while 

the net earnings to capital outlay receded 5 p o 

over i,554J^ millions steiling 


Lansdowne 1.520 feet, the Penner (new), 1,830 
feet, the ’Eeb, 1,461 f^t, 

ssSSSijsra 

*'"* The"linsdewnc Bndge at 

rapids, was constiucted ^aging or false 

F. E. Robertson, c i E , without any gagmg 
work, and with only one assistant, an Eura 
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Lord Elgin 
1894— 189S 

In April iSgS the late Mr Horace Bell read a 
paper, at the Society of Arts, London, in which he men- 
tioned the fact that, as 6,000,000 people were being 
relieved, there were no funds available for Railways, and 
that of late years imvatc enterprise had practically 
been discouraged, although no other field for invest- 
ment was as safe and certain as that of Indian Railways 
The discussion that followed showed in a remarkable 
manner the divergent opinions held by high officials, 
past and present The woid " assisted,’’ said Mr 
Bell, seemed to have been invented to screen the fact 
of giiaiantees, to which Colonel Marryat added that 
while Government 3 and 3^ per cent rupee-paper was 
at par and while money in the bazar fetched 15 per 
cent , an offer of 3 per cent guaiantee was absurd 

Mr Bell pointed out that Japan had done four 
times better than India in Railways, in proportion to 
their respective populations Although he had been 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, or,^ 
perhaps, because of that fact, Mr Bell advocated the 
abandonment of the State Administration He urged 
that the Government should only control and inspect 
lailways, and that large systems were a mistake, in 
India at any rate, with their hordes of more or less 
inefficient and unreliable employees and in tire trying 
climate Sir Richard Strachey, on the other hand, 
consideied big s3'stems beneficial, but agreed that 
Government control should not extend to petty matters 
On this, Sir J A Baines observed that, with these 
enormous interests and these enormous armies of 
employees under State Agency, either political or pecu- 
niary corruption was certam to arise The Chairman 
the late Mr J M McLean, jip, alluded to the large 
nuinbei of Royal Engineers in the Railway Department 
and said that it was not likely the\' would wjJJjneJvJpf 
go their hold It has veiy jusitly been pointed out }ha 1 
a Roya Engineer m the Public Woiks Department 
as a rule, received more pay than the officers of the 
Corps who stuck to their military duties, and more than 
the Civil Engineers in similar offices So that the R E 
was lewarded for becoming less efficient as a military 
man and for learning work at the public expense for 
which civilians had undergone a life long tiaining at 
their own expense The ^airman also considered the 
metie gauge a ‘‘colossal blunder,” while Sir Owen 
T Burne asserted that Lord Mayo only intended metre 
lines as feeders, and Mr W Martin Wood had recoiSed 
an opinion that they weie lighter, more compact 7^ 

more economically worked than the broid gaSe 
According to Sir Jiiland Danvers, railways hemg com 
mercial concerns, were better m the hands of thofe So 
could manage them on commercial principles ^ 

those winch CoIoneUIarryat characterized as ''abstiwl'^” 


Government had to find funds out of their own resour- 
ces Meanwhile but little money had been available 
for expenditure on open lines, which were consequently 
starved So in 1895, the East Indian Railway was 
allowed to get an Act of Parliament authonzmg the 
raising of capital for construction and equipment 
Sanction was given to spend Rs 29 crores in 3 years — ■ 
but famine, frontier wars, and falling exchange again 
intervened and prevented this, the East Indian Rail- 
way Act becoming inoperative 

Since 1896 all expenditure on Guaranteed and 
State lines has been included in the Railway Pro- 
gramme In 1897 the Railway Branch of the Public 
Works Department was reorganized, it having been 
found that the subordination of the Department to a 
Civilian Member of Council did not adequately provide 
for a final expert autlionty So a Secretary was ap- 
pointed, with three expert Deputies as Directors of 
Traffic and of Construction, and an Accountant- 
General 

During the five years of Lord Elgin’s reign, the 
average gross earnings per mile per webk were Rs 249, 
a slight fall Although the average percentage of 
working expenses to gross earnings per annum was 
improved to 47 43, that of net earnings to capital out- 
lay did not respond and fell a little to 5 20 The 
average number of miles opened also fell to 707 (total 
3,530). giving a grand total of 22,024 miles The 
average capital outlay per annum inaeased greatly, to 
yi7®i29,ooo (total Rs 58,91.43,000), making a 
grEnd toiEl of considerably over Rs 292 crores 
r ^ number of lines were opened 

for the first time, in spite of all difficulties , they were — 
standard ^uge, Nagda-Ujjam, Tapti Valley, Bhopal- 
Uj]ain, Bina-Goona-Baran, Kolar Gold Fields, 
Punjab, metre gauge, Ahmedabad-Parantii, 
Mymensmgh-Jamalpur ( Jagannathgani Branch), 

Cawnpore-Bmhwal, Assam-Bengal proper, Dhrangadra 

District Board’ 

takin r J ’ ^ ^ Rajpipla, Barsi Light 

. + i y g®t this well-paying 

although the only concession was free 

Stl , Tezpore-Balipara 

fifi p ® Jhelum reconstructed), 4,899 feet 

aid S f®®t . the Penned Lo? fS ’ 

amng 


Lord Curzon 
1899—1905 
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as by the constant development of the traffic and by 
increasing wear and tear of permanent-way and rolling- 
stock So that, were the yearly sum allotted a fixed 
one, new lines would, in time, cease to be constructed 
long before the total of 60,000 miles even now consider- 
ed necessary would be completed However, dunng 
the last five years of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty, the 


SO 

crores 


tne last nve years or i^ora Lurzon s viceroyaJty, 
financial condition of the country improved yearly, 
that for 1906-7 a record allotment of Rs 15 crc 
(10 millions sterling) was reached A three-years’ pro- 
gramme, including 13,000 miles of new lines, is now 
being worked out, and the sensible course has at last 
been taken of allowing lapses of one year, up to a 
limit of Rs 50 lakhs, to be re-allotted to the next 

After i8gg the Administration Reports weie all 
punted m India, and in that year the first “History of 
Railway Projects in India’ ’ appeared The next year 
the two parts were merged into one, and the report was 
very much abndged 

The late Mr T Robertson passed two cold seasons 
in India and reported in 1903 on the Indian Railways 
at Lord Cnrzon’ s request He recommended the form- 
ation of a Railway Board, and in March igofi this 
was constituted Mr Robertson also made many 
other recommendations, some of which are being 

carried out , , t j 

There was a large amount of work done in Lora 
Curzon’s time An average of 1,043 miles of hne per 
annum were opened and 6,255 the six years, bringing 
the grand total up to 28,293 miles In spite of this 
great accession of new lines the average gross earnings 
per mile per week rose to Rs 295, while in 1905 they 
were Rs 283, or nearly ;^'20 This, of course, compares 
very unfavourably with the earnings of the home rail' 
wavs and yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, the aver- 
age percentage of working expenses to gross eainmgs 
was but 47 72 per annum, and that of the net earnings 
to capital outlay as much as 5 36 per annun^ li^le m 
1905 It rose to 5 92 per cent, a result at which most 
railway undertakings in the world would only be too 
delighted if they could “iive The average yearly 
capital outlay was Rs 1,069^ lakhs, or Rs 7.484! lakhs 
in all, of whmh no less than Rs i4.o7.99.ooo or close 

upon ten millions sterling, were spent i”/905 

Sught the grand total of the capital outlay to 
Rs a 66 04 000, or £244,626,267, yielding 6 per crat 
?er The North-Western Railway which for 

mIii“^.wasaveryl»orwmg!ine,hMMwbOTme 

one of the chief contributors to this splendid result, 
since the opening of canals along the Upper Indus 
The Imerof which portions were opened during 

ilSSi 

Dehra Ahmedabad-Dholka, Jmpur 

ten years), metre gang , , ^ j Nilgm, Shora- 

(Siwi-Madhopur), ^ W^^^ol-Ka^, ^ 

W-Cochin, Hytoabad-Godav^^^^^^ 

Bengal Dooars (Extension), Jg^iion (Tra- 

Kva slate 

Be^al-Nagpar Ra,lway), 


Mourbhanj,and Parlakimedi (Light), Raipur-Damtari 
(branch Bengal-Nagpur Railway), Tirupattur-Knsli- 
nagiri, Kushalgarh-Kohat, Nowshera-Durgai, Baraset- 
Basirhat (Light), Buktiarpore-Behar (Light), Cutch 
State, Kalka-Simla, 2 ft gauge, Gwalior (Light) The 
Great Indian Peninsula was taken over m iqoo 


Sankosh, 1,458 feet , the Cossye, 1,73b leet , the 
Dehing, I,ii8 feet , the Turtipur, 3,912 feet , and the 
Kosi, 3,173 feet long, were the bridges opened during 
this period 

The total trade of India in 1904-1905 had risen 
to over Rs 318 crores with a balance m favour of the 
country of Rs 30,21,75.000 The aggregate tonnage 
of goods lifted in 1905 was 54,940,000 , the average rate 
per ton per mile for all descriptions of goods being 5} 
pie 01 just under ^ The total number of passengers 
was 248,160,000 The average rate charged them for 
all classes being 2 47 pie per mile, just over \d , the 
average distance travelled being about 40 miles In 
the employ of railways there were no less than 43°>3'l8 
natives, only 9,175 Eurasians and 6,535 Europeans ; 
6,007 children, apprentices, and workmen attended the 
railway schools, and facilities are given for children to 
attend other schools The numbers of skilled work- 
men who have passed through and are still m the 
locomotive and carnage shops is very great indeed, 

andX spread of techmcaleducation by these mean 

£s been most beneficial The total output of the 
Indian colheries was 8,430,000 tons and ^97.75 
tons of English and foreign coal were imported of 
these amounts 2,760,000 and 18,230 tons respectively 
were consumed by the railways 

Lord Minto 
1906 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway 
was taken over by the State on the ist January 
In 1007 the Madras Railway, the only guaranteed 

corded running powers to Madias over this^cuon ___ 

following State lines Burma, 

Bengal-Nagpm, Jf ^^^“j^ft^’ctno^Bareflly Section 
Southern Mahratta and the Lucknow « 

of the Oudh and Roblktod ^ _ besides 

worked on the so-called Br^ to 

these there are Companies toe g and 

new contracts , B>istnct Board 1 s . ^ Foreign 

unassisted Companies toe , d ^vorkedby 

State lines, the balance being btate 

the State or by Companies 
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When the Nagda-Mutlralme has been completed, 
it IS considered that there will be only three trunk 
lines left for construction, viz — ^The Bombay-Smd 
connection , the joining of the Assam and Bengal 
railways, and the so-called North to South Standard 
Gauge railway Another important line will be the 
Kundwa-Akola-Basim Railway which will similarl}' 
link up the North and South metre gauge systems 
The Manvar-Kotali link will greatly benefit 
Karachi, where also it is proposed to form a Company 
for the purpose of building various light railways m 
the province 

At the last Railway Conference allusion was made 
to the simplification of the Goods Tariff— this is in 
hand at last and will be of inestimable advantage to 
trade in general The lowering of the minimum tariff 
has also encouraged traders, and if railways were only 
allowed to take full advantage of their geographical 
and geological positions, and the Government could 
only be induced to share more of its profits with 
investors, railways and their consequent benefits would 
increase amazingly 

Coopers Hill College has been closed after a life 
of 35 years It was built to accommodate 125 students 
and the average number has been 46 Of these 35 per 
cent dropped out , 24 per cent failed to pass the final 
examination, and about 40 per cent obtained appoint- 
ments The course was very costly, as the number of 
professors was out of all proportion to the number of 
students 

The third ‘ ‘ Battle of the Gauges’ ’ took place at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in London after 
another interval of 16 years, when a paper by Sir 
Upcott, K c V 0 , c s I , was discussed on the 
Frederick invited the criticism 
of the members on the two questions (i) whether the 
cost and confusion which will necessarily accompany 
padual conversion outweigh the advantages of uni- 
whether the growing needs of the 
of continuation and extension 

^ g 3 “ges, treating each case on its merits 

define any definite scheme 

a com- 
promise rather than any drastic remedy appeared to 

Sir Frederick, as President of 
t«c l^ailwsy J3o3rdi sta,t6d that 4-Viie 

ont byH» pKmnl He 

p°h?y <^vernment to the simi 

tonstaS '’“s 'r "r?„f ’ # 

2S.6ormte open^nd't 207 

sanctioned total 5 t ot/i ^nder construction and 

inhabitant and per souarr ™ i f 5®Sards miles per 
g per square mile of temtoiy On the 


other hand, the total trade of India had further nsen m 
the financial year 1905-6 to Rs 321 crores, or a 
ten-fold increase in less than 60 years, and showed a 
balance in favour of India of over 33J crores of rupees , 
the enormous increase over the figures quoted before 
the introduction of railways being almost entirely due 
to their growth 

The estimate lor 1907-8 provides for the ex- 
penditure of Rs 135^ crores (;£g, 000,000), a reduction 
of 10 per cent on the provision of the previous year 
The programme for this year, as ongmally framed, 
contemplated an outlay of Rs 15 crores Financial 
considerations, however necessitated its reduction to 
Rs 12 crores, for which figure it received the Secretary 
of State’s sanction It was subsequently increased by 
Rs crores, thus bringing it up to its total of Rs 13 
crores Of this amount, Rs 1,013)!^ lalths (£6,755,000), 
has been divided between general open line 
requirements and additional rolling-stock requirements 
n the following proportions —Open lines, 445^ lakhs , 
rolling-stock> 5^8 lakhs The balance of the grant 
goes to lines under construction, for oinng to the re- 
duction in the progiamme, the heavy demands on 
account of open lines, and the large mileage of lines 
at present under construction, no expenditure on new 
lines was proposed for the year 

In their memorandum on the Budget m 1906, the 
Railway Board definitely stated that the then standard 
ot equipment of Indian Railways in the matter of roll- 
ing-stock was below the requirements, and acting on 
this opinion they made the very large provision of 
3^ lakhs, as noted above, to be spent for rolling- 
stock during the year 1906-7, and this grant was 
all expOTded For 1907-8, the provision of 568 
lakhs which they made, met m full the demands of 
all r^lways for grants for rolling-stock for that year 
Un the 1st April, 1907, there were 29,571 miles 
of line open, while the mileage under construction 
or sanctioned for construction was 2,873, making a 
0^ railways completed and in hand at the 

S w “ ™pr„v=me„t ol Rs 

of the Lower Ganges is a matter 
the^na^t Government of India for 

™ ®^ape or form The 
auction came into being in 1890, and discussion 
has been going on ever since Up to the end S iSiT 

Godagin wer^e sderfed STS sitl' 
nver to Katihar a the 


nver to Katihar A the 

the discussion by the Railwmv^Bn^ ^”^P®rted into 
of 1906 It was i towards the end 

the Board held that the SomL® ^ f compromise, and 
or at Godagin woSd no? f ^t Sara 

requirements of trade as 
They 
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one Fite would be followed eventually by the building of 
a bridge on the other; and to avoid this, and to eiable 
the metre gauge system to e ter Calcutta, they propored 
to br dge the i ver at Ram pur Boalia A Committee, 
st5ded “The Ganges Br dge Committee,” was appom- 
ted by Government at the end of jgo 5 , to consider 
the various schemes, and to report on the project they 
recommen'’ed as offering the best sett’eraent of the 
complex question of location Their repcrt was sub- 
mitted to Government in April, 1907, and in it the 
Comraitte"', for rea’O'S set forth in full detal, came to 
the f "•llovi g conclusions : — (i) That the metre gauge 
ought not to be extended south of the Ganges; and 
(2) that the bridge should be built at Sara The 
Cemnuttee further emphasised the fact that they 
cons dered the construct on of a bridge over the Lower 
Ganges a matter of extreme urgency and that it was 
the univ-^r ai hope and expectat on of the comme'Cial 
commun ty and of the general public that IhJ investi- 
gat'on and report of the Comm'ttee would result in 
imrned ate and practical action The report was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State in July, 
with a recommendation from the Government of India 
that the proposals of the Committee be accepted; and 
here the matter rests at present 

Among the important pronosals made in igo 3 “Y 
the late Mr T Robertson, Srecial Commissionex for 
Railways, was one for the relaxation of the s rmgency 
of the control exerc’sed by Govern- lent over ana 
of Railway Companies In 1904 the ^ 

S"ate called for the recommendations of the ^vem 
ment of India in regard to the f’’5ttei , „ 

formation of the Railway Board 
ted, and the importance and intricacy of the p po 


necessitated much discussion before the case could be 
la d before the Secre'^ary of State Under arrange- 
ments hitherto existing, the control of Government 
has been exercised through ihe medium of Consulting 
Engineers, who in Madras, Bombay and Burma worked 
under the l^cal Governments ; and in the other provin- 
ces were directly subordinate to the Railway Board 
Railway Companies have hitherto had no orginal 
powers of sa'-ctions, a“d have bad to obtain such 
authority from or through the Consulting Engineers 
With the sanction of the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India have now decided that certain 
powers of sanction and adminstration should be 
delegated to the Companies’ Boards, and that they 
should be requested to entrust their agents with a 
considerable portion of their own powers. Government 
reserving the right to reimpose more detailed control 
should the circumstances of any line require it It 
has aho been decided that the appointment and duties of 
Consulting E-gtreers should be abolished, and that 
Government Inspectors should be appointed to carry 
out the duties prescribed in Chapter 4 of the Railway 
Act The change in organization will be brought into 
force from the ist June, 1908 

A Committee has been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State to examine into the details of railway 
administration and finance in India, and the members 
of the Committee, Sir Walter Lawence and Sir Jmcs 
M ackay, accompanied by Mr A Brereton as a railway 
expert from the India Office, will arrive in this country 
Sme time m December, 1907 Their inquiry wil 
include a report on the constitution and working of 
the new Railway Boaid 
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From a geological point of view India is divided 
Peninsular, extra into three regions (l) the Peninsular 
pcniniuiar, and indo area, in which there are no moun- 

Gangelic regions .(.jjg ggjjgg tJjan 

palaeozoic, (2) the region of relatively recent mountains 
(tertiary in age), constituting the ranges of the 
Himalaya, BaliSchistin and Burma, and (3) the great 
Indo-Gangetic alluvial plain These divisions are in- 
timately connected with the physiographical history of 
the countries that now constitute tiie Indian Empire 
In the Peninsula all the rocks of Upper Palaeozoic 
age, or newer, are either horizontal, or dipping at 
comparatively low angles The principal type of 
disturbance that has affected the peninsular area 
during the Upper Palaeozoic and later times is the 
formation of elongated, almost rectihnear, trough 
faults winch are of paramount importance in the mineral 
resources of India, as they account for the formation 
and preservation of the Indian coal-basins The 
central and western portion of the peninsular area is 
occupied by an enormous outcrop of heavy, black, vol- 
canic rocks known as the Deccan trap It constitutes 
flat-topped hills, built of piled-up flows of basaltic lava, 
which have remained almost undisturbed since they 
were erupted in cretaceous times The faulted troughs 
constituting the coal-basins occupy relatively small 
areas, pnncipally m the eastern and north-eastern part 
of the peninsular region Outside these coal-basms 
the rocks constituting the peninsular area, wherever 
they are not concealed by the Deccan trap, are mostly 
of palreozoic or older age, with the exception of a fringe 
of cretaceous and tertiary strata at some points along 
sea-coast These later beds, found m the neigh- 
bourhood of the present sea-coast, are the only fossil- 
iferous marine sediments of the peninsular area The 
absence of such beds from the remainder of the 
peninsula indicates that this portion of India has been 
a continental area ever since the earliest geological 
time^ IS one of the oldest land areas of the globe 
The rocks constituting the extra-peninsular area, 
ki, mountain ranges of the Himalaya, of 

BaWchistSn and of Burma, contain, m addition to a 
substratum of rocks identical with some of the older 
ones of the Peninsula, numerous representatives of 
manne fossiliferous strata of almost every geological 

arearemafned 

occupied by the ocean until late in Tertiary times 
when the upheaval ophe Himalaya was completed 
t Indo-Gangetic plain, which now loins 

ogether the essentially different peninsular and extra- 

aWiivial soil mostly derived 
from the dismtegration of the Himalaya, whose rapid 


accumulation has finally obliterated all remnants of 
the arm of the sea which might still have subsisted 
between the two areas 

The geological formations of India may be 
classified into the following divisions . 

Recent formations 

Pleistocene 

Siwalik System (Pliocene and Upper Miocene). 

Pegu or Mekran System (Lower Miocene and 
Ol.gocene) 

Eocene 

Mesozoic or Secondary. 

Permian and Upper Carboniferous 

Lower Carboniferous and Devonian. 

Silurian, Cambrian, and Pre-Cambrian. 

Oldest Sediments 

Fundamental Gneiss or Archaean 


THE ARCH^AN. 

The Archffian, if one restricts this name to the 
rocks underlying the oldest undoubted sediments, 
consists essentially of crystalline gneissose rocks that 
must have solidifaed under conditions quite different 
from those that attended the formation of later rocks 
These gneisses represent, m part at least, the original 
crust of the globe, when the surface of the originally 
molten mass first beg.an to solidify 

As m other parts of the world, the Archsean system 
in India is largely made up of rocks whose composition 
and structure resemble those of the intrusive rocks of 
the family of the granites or diontes— granular aggre- 
gates of quartz, felspar (silicate of alumina and of 
alkali or lime), and various ferro-magnesian silicates, 
such as amphibole, mica of certain kinds, or, less fre- 
quently, pyroxene These rocks differ from manv of 
the true intrusive granites and diontes of later ages 
owing to the pronounced parallel arrangement of their 
constituting minerals, producing the s'rurture known 
^ sose In addition to the parallel arrangement 
of the minerds within the rocks, the whole mass is 
often arranged in parallel layers of rapidly varying 
composition In some of these rocks felspar is stare! 

condition of 

gneisses to that of crystalline schists Amongst the 
schists of Orissa discovered by Dr Walker and 

bj- h.m '• ttondalte " (Menioirs of™ 

If XXXIfl) , also the corundum bed 

'"I the manganiferous 

garnet-beanng schists and gneisses discovered by 
Mr L. L. Fermor, and called by lum the " koduntes * 
There are many outcrops of gametiferous mica schists. 
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It IS sometimes uncertain whether these schists are true 
members of the Archaean system, or metamorphosed 
representatives of some of the subsequent normal 
sedimentary senes 

Three well-marked types have been recognized by 
the Geological Survey of India amongst the rocks of 
the Archaean These are the Bengal Gneiss 
(Oldham, Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
Volume I, 1859), Bondelkhand Gneiss 

(Mallet, Manual of the Geology of India, p 10, 1879), 
and the Nilgiri or Mountain Gneiss (King, 
Mem. G: S I , Vol XVI, p. 125, 1880) 

The Bengal gneiss is characterized by its varied 
„ , „ composition and conspicuously band- 

Bengai Gneiss structure It often exhibits 

rapidly alternating layers of sharply contrasted com- 
position, some of which exhibit the characters of gneis- 
sose granites and diorites, while others are more of the 
nature of schists The schistose types are very numer- 
ous, including quartzose, micaceous and hornblendic 
schists, garnet-bearing, raagnetite-beanng, silhmanite- 
bearmg, and mangamferons gneisses and schists, su^ 
as the khondalites and koduntes already mentioned, 
and many other varieties. 

The Bundelkhand gneiss, which, in its type-area, 
usually has the appearance and 
Bundelkhand Gneiss composition of a coarse typical 

pink granite, was once regarded as the oldest rock in 
India. At a time when gneisses were regarded as meta- 
morphosed sediments, the coarseness ol crystalhzation 
was thought to he related to the degree of metamor- 
phism, and consequently to the antiquity, of the 
As Se oldest rodcs of the earth’s crust must indude 

representatives of its first definitive consolidation from 
Its ongmal molten condition, it is evident that the 
Archsefn must consist largely of ^ 

conditions different from any with which we are 
acquainted m the present stage of the globe s history 
Tte Bundelkhand gneiss, when the nature and compo- 
<iition of the rock are considered, closely resembles an 
SLate, bat diSers from undoubtedly genmne 
owing to the 'gjf. 

Tf occupies When the Archaan rocks first consohd 

been absorbed by various solid roc J 



pTimoraiai axmoapuci^, the 

on a substratum of is due to the 

the banded st^cture of th B previously 

injection of molten rocK intrusions 

solidified gneisses or schist outflow of the 

may he contemporaneous m S^ J^^^^^elkhand gneiss, 

Bundelkhand gneiss Tto, ^th^ peninsula, may 

“SASnepalteat least of the Bengalgneise. 


Where granitoid bands of appreciable width con- 
stitute part of the Bengal gneiss, they weather into the 
charactenstic groups of piled up blocks of huge dimen- 
sions known as ‘ ‘ tors ’ ’ The same mode of weathering 
affects the Bundelkhand gneiss In its type-area, 
the Bundelkhand gneiss constitutes principally a plain, 
surrounded by cliffs of the much harder Vmdhyan 
sandstones This plain is traversed by great rectilin- 
ear, wall-hke nhs of quartz, constituted by huge veins 
of that substance many miles in length They give 
rise to rugged hills, imparting quite 
a special character to the scenery 
Bundelkhand. gijndelkhand, and affording great 

facilities for the creation of aitiflcial lakes 

Lower Bundelkhand is the principal area of this form 
Distribution of Bengal of gneiss in Northern India The 
Gneiss and Bundel- Bengal gneiss occupies large surtaces, 
kUand Gneiss jji Behar, Manbhdm, Orissa, Rewa, 
the Dhar Forest, and Gn]r^.t As regards Southern 
India, so far as can be made out from published 
accounts, the schistose gneisses that have been 
described as Karnatic gneiss or Salem gneiss, seem 
to correspond with the facies of the Bengal gneiss, 
while the facies of the Bundelkhand gneiss recalls that 
of the massive granitoid red gneiss which prevails m the 
upland of Southern India and has been distinguished 
under various names such as BAMghat or Hosur gneiss 
Its eastern confines from the Palar to the Kistna are 
almost continuous with the edge of the ghits, and it is 
typically developed in North Arcot, m the Kadapan 
snb-division, m the eastern part of the Bellary , 
where it is traversed by gigantic 
those of Bundelkhand, in the 
thence all over the eastern portion of the Hyderabad 
territory up to the higher reaches of the Godava 
river It L been larglly used as a bulling m^enal 
throughout Southern India The magnificat build 
lap of Vijayfaagw, m particolar, are eonstnicted ol 

Thfcentral gneiss of the Himalaya is. 

least, of Archaean age, hut in tne 
Central Gneiss of T)resent State of the survey cannot 
Himalaya certainty he dishn- 

guished from intrusive granites ”wher 

S the available desenptions f®'®* *“ “i™”, 
the BmiiJelBiami gneiss ,s 

more particularly represented ^ gneiss in 

there also represented principal hill 

lie pieis^a — ^ SrDeeean,'- - ^ 

Niivin Gneiss Nilgins, the Palms and the snev 

roys, also closely resemble in^usive Je^granitoid 

grkt dimensions of their 

rocks of a pecuhar ^ pp pingnk was first 

distinctness l^^the other rocks omeP^^^^ 
recognized by the late Dr “Nilgm” 

this senes, the appropriate name 


"Mountain Gneiss „Vi<M>rved near Madras and 

“i S mcl?lte''S?ff‘c<.lo« imd the eonstant 
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presence of the mineral enstatite (essentially sihcate of 
magnesia) They also frequently contain garnet 
Some varieties contain quartz, others do not, but even 
when there is a high proportion of quartz, this mineral 
assumes a dark bluish colour, which does not affect the 
general dark tinge of the rock, producing a very differ- 
ent appearance from that of the more familiar types 
of quartz-bearing rocks, such as ordinary granites and 
diontes The heavier and less siliceous types of the 
Nilgin or Mountain gneiss belong to the class of rocks 
known as "norites,” while the more siliceous ones 
come nearer to the composition of diontes and granites, 
from which they differ neverthdess owing to an unusual- 
ly high percentage of magnesia and ferrous oxide, and 
by the presence of enstatite, a mineral charactenstic 
of rocks that have a low percentage of silica, but 
generally absent from the usual types of highly sih- 
ceous rocks, such as normal granites or diontes 
Amongst these enstatite-bearing rocks, the types that 
most nearly approach a granite in composition have 
been called by Mr T H Holland " charnoclates," be- 
Charnockite tombstone of Job Char- 

nock, the founder of Calcutta, 
consists of a slab of that rock The material is much 
appreciated as an ornamental stone, owing to its hand- 
some granular appearance and dark colour 

Somewhat related in composition to the Nilgin 

AnorihMitcs of and perhaps belonging to the 

Bengal same geological system, are the 

anorthosites of Bengal, so called on 
account of their being largely made up of nme-beanng 
felspars related to the mineral anorthite 

In Southern India, where the Hosur gneiss, the 
local representative of the Bundelkhand gneiss, comes 
into contact with the Nilgm gneiss, there is some 
evidence pointing to their being both of about the 
same age, while we have the direct evidence of 
strafigraphica superposition to prove that the Dhar- 
wdrs, the local representatives of the oldest sedimen- 
tary system, are newer than the Hosur gneiss 
I 1 investigation is not yet com- 

plete, there is every reason to regard the Nilgm gneiss 

aj,e as the Bundelkhand gneiss, or somewhat newer 


OLDEST SEDIMENTARY SYSTEMS 
After the consolidation of the original crust of 
the globe now constituting the Archaean rocks, a t im e 
must have come when the temperature was sufficientiv 
lowered for the vapours contained m the pnmordS 
atmosphere to condense and form the ocean Subse- 
^ m temperature of the earth's 

wS TiSV® "arrow limits 

1 hfe the temperature of the inner core of the globe 

fhp f and is still decreasing at 

adjust Itself to the con- 
traction in volume which results from this gradual 


the highest ridges or bulges In this manner the first 
continents appeared, and as their surface became at 
once degraded by atmospheric agencies, true sediments 
began to accumulate m the neighbouring parts of the 
ocean The gradual deepening of the ocean, and the 
consequent expansion of the continents, by raising 
these earliest sediments above the sea-level, accounts for 
their rapid removal by denuding agencies Conse- 
quently they have now almost everywhere disappeared, 
except where portions of them have been caught up 
amidst the folds of subsequent corrugations, such as 
those which accompany the formation of mountain 
ranges The increased depth and thickness resulting 
from this compression has saved some of these folded 
portions from being completely removed by denuda- 
tion This is why the oldest sediments of the globe 
are almost entirely restricted to nairow highly com* 
pressed synclmes Consequently their outcrops 
assume the appearance of more or less parallel narrow 
elongated stnps, such as is particularly well shown in 
the Dharwit region of Southern India It is the deep- 
est parts of me original synclmes that are thus pre- 
served, precisely those parts where the combmed effects 
of compression and heat have produced the most 
intense degree of metamorphisin, and as this is often 
enhanced by the contact effects of igneous intrusions, 
a crystalline facies may be produced which it is some- 
times very difficult to dishnguish from that of certain 
forms of Archaean gneisses 

Amongst the most charactenstic rocks of the 
oldest sedimentary system of India may be mentioned 
haematite-schists, magnetite-bearing schists and mas- 
sive beds of haematite and magnetite , massive beds of 
manganese ore , a great variety of more or less altered 
volcanic beds, largely basic , hornblendic schists, which 
probably represent metamorphosed volcanic flows or 
intmsive sills, various kinds of highly magnesian rocks, 
such as talc-schists, serpentmous hmestones, potstones , 
highly crystalhne hmestones and dolomites, passing 
into scapohte-gneisses and pyroxene granulites, which 
appear to be the result of metamorphism from asso- 
ciated granitic intrusions 

Single outcrops of this ancient sedimentary series, 
as a rule, do not contain every one of these forms of 
rocks, but they always combine a sufficient vanety of 
toem to lend to the formation its characteristic faaes 
ihe bulk of the formation usually consists of a con- 
sffierable thickness of slates showing every passage 
through chiastohte-bearing slates and semi-crystallihe 
phylhtes to typical mica schists, often with the develop- 

W slates are 

out slightly altered, they are not readily distmgmshable 

1 ’if ancient senes of the Peninsula 

the Kadapah system for instance , but they freauentlv 
schistose facies over largj arels S 
metamorphism which is only observed quite 

m S1« ftom large 
twsses to narrow veins, are a frequent feature amon^t 

sediments Some Tthe 
finely fohated mica schists are, as it were, irapreenated 
with nanow stnngs of intrusive granitic matena? the 

S gneSlL!® **‘® 
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Amongst the various rocks oi the system, the mas- 
sive beds of manganese ore and the still more massive 
iron ores are the most characteristic. Similar rocks 
occur m some of the divisions of the succeeding Kada- 
pah, but never in such bulky masses The brilliantly 
coloured banded jaspers are amongst the most conspicu- 
„ . . , ous rocks of the oldest sediments, 

Banded Jasper. equally weh developed 

in the succeeding Kadapah The crj'stallme limestones, 
which constitute ornamental stones of unrivalled 
evcellence, are very charactenstic of the older system 

With the exception of the rather broadly spread- 
out exposure in Smghbhitm, aU the occurrences of the 
oldest system exhibit, as already mentioned, the struc- 
ture of groups of narrow synchnes, indicating the posi- 
tion of old mountain ranges, most of ivhich have been 
so thoroughly effaced by ages of continuous denu- 
dation, that they have' lost all topographical individual- 
ity It is only in the case of the Aravalh that they 
still form a very distinct geographical feature, probably 
because the upheaval of this range was partly renewed 
m later times 

It is the Aravalh range that exhibits these rocks in 
their greatest variety They have been grouped into 
several divisions (Raialo, Ajabgarh, etc) The con- 
tinuation of the Arivalli outcrop m Gujrit is known 
as the Champiner senes Another outcrop, probably 
of the same senes, occurs further east, near the town 
of Bagh, north of the Narbada Still further east, fur- 
ther W the course of the Narbada, there are some very 
tvoical outcrops of the same system m the neighbour- 
hood of Narsmghpur and Jabalpur The well-known 
“Marble Eocks” near the latter town belong to it 
Vanous names have been apphed to different parts 
of this outcrop, such as Chanderdip, Majauh, Lora, but 
lust as m the case of the names given to portions of the 
ArAvalh range, they are also merely of local v^ue. A 
further extension of this outcrop is found south of the 
Son m Rewa. The same rocks also constitute the 
K^akuur hiUs of Behdr. where the slate beds which 
^y Zntain are extensively quamed The outcrop 
Stendmg from Midnapore to Nagpur has already been 
Sticed ^In the BdMghdt district, they have been des- 
mbed under the name of Chilpi Ghdt Senes Another 
Sop of the same rocks occurs in Bast^ temtory. 
In Sheen India, a large number of outcrops have 
been described under the name of Dharwar Senes, 
Se most famous being the 
atpd in Mvsore, that contains the Koldr gold-field 
ated m 6y ore, found m the Assam plateau 

desenbed as the Shdlong^aa 
T Himalavan region, the same rocks are known 
Senes m the Eastern Himalaya, Jauns^ 


suitable is Aravalh (Hackett, 3S77), as il is^dcrncd 
from one of the most remarkable and one of the oldest 
physical features of the globe There is super-abund- 
ant evidence that these rocks correspond with the 
sj'stem known m other parts of the globe as the 
Huronian 

Amongst the rocks that arc mtrusiic m these 
ancient Anlialli or Dh.ini.-tr beds, 

Intrusiie Granites iind x .ui. ,i 


Pegmatites. 



yet undoubtedly older than the 
overlying Kadapalis, may he men- 
tioned granites, which are of medium gram when the 
intrusion assumes the shape of a compact boss, as iti 
the case of the rock known as donic-gnciss m llaziri 
high, but w'luch become extremely coarse-grained pej, 
matites when the shape ol the intrusion becomes ihr 
of a comparatively narrow dyke When the pcgmatitci 
traverse mica schists, they usually contain marketable 
mica, asm the pegmatite veins ol Rajputana, Haz.iri 
high and Nellore 

Another group of intrusions, probably 01 the same 
age, consists of some very mtcrcstuig 
Et-cDiiiE^yEnitcs. containing minerals of the 

group of the felspathoids, such as the elicolite syenites 
discovered by Mr. T H Holland at the Sivamalai lull 
m Coimbatore, and by Mr Middlemiss in tlio Vizag.i- 
oatara lull tracts, and the elieohte-sodahtc-sycnitcs 
discovered by Mr Vredenburg m the Arivalli range 
This IS perhaps also the age of the “dunitcs” {rocks 
rich in chrome and magnesia) of the Salem district 
At a period that is not exactly known, numerous 
fissures were formed m llicse 
Auriferous Veins ancient rocks, wliich became subsc- 
Quently filled by quartz impregnated with nvotaUic 
minerals, producing mineral veins, the richest amongst 
which are those containing gold and copper 

THE KADAPAH SYSTEM. 

The orogemc effort that folded (he Ardvalhs, Dhir- 
wits and other ancient rocks, has powerfully affected 
tViP Tvirfian Peninsula Later efforts of the same kind 
have been comparatively feeble, the latest of ^ 
beS later than the Older Palieozoic era Since Older 
Szoic times, the Indian Peninsula has no longer 
aMoA in distinct corrugation, and has behaved as a 

A Tefthe world, and are of great f si^tance in idcn • 

a-asssiriBii': 

Silurian tunes, by one or per* 

ons. The Peninsula has been affected oy o ^ i 

haps both of them, thougi m ^ ^uch shgi 
th£i by the great Pf^-Huronian upheaval ^ 

total absence 0* j,on,/erous in the Penm- 

in beds older than ^PP , doubt m their correlation 
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the Ardvalli System As might be expected, the 
Kadapans arc intermediate between the older Ardvalhs 
or Dh.'ltA\drs and the newer Vindhyans, not only m 
point o£ the degree of alteration, but also in the nature 
of the rocks constituting the two groups The shales 
which arc often calcareous, and the somewhat thin-bcd- 
ded limestones are essentially similar to those of the 
Vmdhyan formation, but the Kadapahs also contain 
some of the characteristic Huroman rocks, such as the 
manganese and iron ores, and the banded jaspers It 
IS only the latter, however, that are equally well repre- 
sented in both formations These bright-red jaspers 
have been extensively used m the inlaid decoration of 
the buildings of Delhi and Agra 

There are two main divisions of the Kadapah, 
each consisting of several series separated from one 
another by unconformities The rocks resembling some 
of the Huroman beds, such as the banded jaspers, are 
especially abundant m the Lower Kadapahs, while 
the Upper Kadapahs are more like the Vmdhyans 
Amongst the Upper Kadapahs, one sometimes notices 
some remarkable conglomerates, or rather boulder-beds 
Boaidcr beds Consisting of pebbles of various sizes, 
some of them very large, scattered 
through a fine-grained slaty or shaly matrix These 
peculiar boulder-beds are regarded as glacial in origin 
Of the two sub-divisions of the Lower Kadapah, 
the lowermost known as the P^paghni Senes has been 
observed only in the type area of the Kadapah System 
w India The upper member of the Lower 

Kadapah, known as the Bijiwat Senes, is widely dis- 
tributed throughout India, and is easily recogmzed on 

Voloamc rocks oIBnA f association With a 

war Series grand volcanic outburst, the pro- 
ducts of which consist of basic 
lavas, sills and ash-beds intercalated amidst the Bija- 
war sediments, and intrusive dykes and bosses of the 
same composition penetrating through rocks of greater 
age than the Bijd^vats These dykes are interesting 
as being probably the original home of the Indian 
diamonds, now found as denved pebbles m the later 
Vmdhyan conglomerates 

The BijAwars were first desenbed m the State of 
that name m Bundelkhand (Medlicott, i86o), and were 

Son River m Rewa, 
and north of the Narbada River in the Dhdr Forest 

Kadapahs, where their identity 
wt h the Bijifwar Senes was not at first recognized, 
they were desenbed under the name of Cheyai^ and 
near Gwdhor they were called the Gwihor Series The 

hplnna"P Prinhitd Valley also appear to 

belong to this same horizon 

area^M ’’^P^sented m the type- 
Series ^ bv tb^ Nallamalai and ICistna 

i u ^eds between Beleaum and 

Kiladgi, a-d bv the Pakhals of tie Lower Goddvan 
They are represen 'ed m Rewa State south of the Son 
In Chhatisgarh basm 

the Uuner representatives of 

HimaSa Sd ?bl rT® Eastern 

The nSmkntSof Simla region 

to the UpJeJ^CakuSs^’^Th^®’^ similar, lithologically. 
Upper cSibn^e "■ beds are of 


Throughout the greater part of their outcrops, 
the Kadapahs dip at moderate or very low angles, and 
show very little sign of disturbance Almost honzon- 
tal beds may be observed resting on the denuded edges 
of closely compressed synclmes of Dhdnvdr strata, show- 
ing that a penod of denudation intervened between the 
Huroman upheaval and the deposition of the Kadapahs 
Nevertheless, along the Eastern Ghdts, along the eastern 
edge of the Chhatisgarh basin, and south of the Son River, 
the Kadapahs themselves are intensely compressed and 
folded in such a manner as to indicate that they have 
evidently formed part of mountain ranges, giving 
undoubted evidence that m addition to the older period 
of mountain formation, another set of orogemc phe- 
nomena has affected the peninsula after the Kadapah 
period 

THE VINDHYAN SYSTEM 

The Vmdhyan System named after the Central 
Indian h ghiand that extends north of the Narbada, Son, 
and Damtlda, and south of the Jumna and Ganges, is a 
vast formation presenting two principal facies, one mainlv 
characterized by limestones and calcareous shales, 
the other by enormously massive sandstones As a 
rule, the Vmdhyan strata dip at low or very low angles, 
and are even less disturbed than the Kadapahs Yet, 
along the south-eastern border of the Ardvalli range, 
and m those places where the Kadapahs themselves have 
been conspicuously disturbed, the Vindhyans have also 
been affected by folding and overthrust, indicating that 
they too have shared m the mountain-forming disturb- 
ance Even m such localities they are not affected to 
the same degree as the Kadapahs, and it is evident that 
the mam phase m the disturbance of the Kadapah had 
been completed before the deposition of the Vindhyans, 
and that the Kadapahs had been greatly denuded 
in the interval 

In thmr type-area, which covers an immense terri- 
to^from Dehri-on-Son to HoshangabAd and to GwAhor, 
and from there to Agra and to Neemuch, the Vindhyans 
consi^st of four mam divisions a lower division exhibit- 
facies, which is known as the Lower 
Vindhyans , an overlying division consisting of two enor- 
mously massive sandstones known under the names of 
“1 Efva, separated by some subordinate 
Shales, another division, mainly calcareous and similar 

as the Lower 
’Uppermost division of massive 
SMdstones. known as the TJpper Bhander The calca- 

Sch ®r® thickness 

the sandstone ones about 500 

A remarkable group of highly silicious volcanic 
m thp rhyolites to quartz-andesites, occurs 

pebbles of cS 
T Bund 4 hand and m 

^’amonds (the Panna 
the denudaSn^ P^^’ably deiived from 

aet. TO KpiTOnW 
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with the Kaimur-Rewa sandstones are well represented 
in the Dhjh forest, north of the Narbada, and m Western 
Ra]putana, the latter exposure exhibiting a particularly 
fine development of the volcanic beds of the Lower 
Vindhyans, locally known as the MaMni beds, from 
the State of that name All the other Vindhyan outcrops 
consist mostly or entirely of Lower Vindhyans. They 
occupy the greatest part of the Chhatisgarh basin, and 
constitute the Karniil Series of the district of that 


shales intervening between the purple sandstone and 
the arenaceous dolomite The fossils are of Middle 
Cambrian age, and include representatives of the most 
characteristic of the Palseozoic fossils, the curious 
Crustacea known as trilobites They were discovered 
by Dr Warth m the year 1888 They belong to the 
genus Redhchta which characterizes the Lower and 
Middle Cambrian The unfossiliferous purple sand 
stone IS not unlike the Vindhyans In the sections of 


name, and of the Bhfma Valley The Sullavai sand- 
stones of the Goddvari Valley perhaps belong also to the 
same formation, unless they represent the sandstone and 
shale formation known collectively as the Red Shale 
Series in Rewa, where it underhes the Lower Vindhyans, 
and yet seems newer than any of the Kadapahs It 
might be regarded as an oldest member of the 
Vindhyan system Amongst the mountains of Northern 
India, the Vindhyans are represented by the Deoban 
Senes near Chakrata, the Krol Series of the Simla area, 
and the Attock Senes of the Punjab 

The Vindhyan hmestones constitute a valuable 
source of lime, while the sandstones 
Building-materials, yielded the material for the 

masterpieces of Indian art from the time of Asoka 
to the present day Amongst the buildings of Vindhyan 
sandstone may be mentioned the Buddhist stupas of 
Barhut, Sdnchi, and Sarnath, the exquisite teinples of 
Ka]raha,the palaces of Gwalior, Delhi, Agra, Fatehpm- 
Sikri, Amber, Dig, and the magnificent Jumma Masjids 
of Delhi, Agra, and Lahore According to which beds 
are selected, it is possible to obtain monoliths of 
Egyptian magnitude, or flags of the thinness slates 
Such a vanety of excellent material is obtainable that, 
m certain parts of India, pubhc buildmp and private 
iron, the flooring to the wife end to the 
rafters and ceilings are hoilt entirely ot stone Urge 
Quantities of railing posts are manufactured out of 
Vindhyan sandstone, and, until a few years ago, it was 
the usual raatenal for telegraph posts 


FOSSILIFEROUS REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
CAMBRIAN AND SILURIAN SYSTEMS 
Throughout the rock systems that ^ 

Kcks hitherto dealt with °'S?°^^lSteo5s 

honed The Mat of A the 

been met with only in t system is well 

of the Punjab andjpib Jh^^ Eastern ^rtion 
Cambrian of the the purple 

Salt Range principal members ^e a Pwpi^ 

sandstone - “^rwi"' of 
S“S;«tenfb., the -rSerot 

l-S nSSr 


the Eastern Salt Range it is seen resting on a great mass 
of unstratified clay, in the midst of which are situated 
the layers of salt from which the mountain range denves 
its name But the structure of the range is one of 
extensive overthrust faulting, and it is probable that 
the salt marl is not in its normal situation with 
reference to the Cambrian strata, but is really much 
newer, and Tertiary in age 

Upper Cambnan fossils were discovered by Mr 
Hayden in the upper portion of the 
Cambrian of Spiti Haimanta System of Spiti dunng the 
year 1898 These fossiliferous beds, whose aggregate 
thickness is about 1,000 feet, consist of slates with some 
quartzites and dolomites They overlie with apparent 
conformity some 3,000 or 4,000 feet of unfossiMerous 
strata recalling the Upper Kadapah, and consisting 0 
slates, some of which are ferruginous and carbonaceous, 
and of quartzites These unfossiliferous beds may 
perhaps represent the Middle and Lower Cambnan 
Amongst the fossils discovered by Mr Hayden, 
there we trilobites belonging to the genera Ptychopam, 

Dtkelocephaltfs and Olemts 

The Silunan is not developed m the Salt Range, 
where the Cambrian is imrae^i^ately succeeded by Upper 

Caibonifcoh, beds In Spit,. PPP” S mto 

IS unconformably succeeded by an 

Silurian of Spill. cdvmene, and numerous corals, 

Silurian of Burma, yanous colours With thick 

; hmeston®. «ii,.mmg nbina® 

. bnichiopods and “lobit® SfhmoMyph’! 

i ol strata exhlblbng 

, and the Upper Sflnt,™ (Nambsnn 

a two different facies an hrachiopods, and 

: Sandstone) containing numero 

3 some tnlobffes of pA {Valmamtes ) and a 
e Calymene, ^Beds), with graptohtes, 

I ^aX^d^S% 

age. the flebmgy, B*. 
d Archsean of the ShM stales that have been 
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DEVONIAN AND LOWER CARBONIFEROUS 
SYSTEMS 

The strata intervening between the Silurian and 
the unconformity-conglomerate which, almost every- 
where in India as also m many other parts of 
the world, indicates the commencement of the 
Upper Carboniferous, that is, therefore, the Devonian 
and Lower Carboniferous, are even more scantily 
represented m India than the Cambrian and 
Silurian The scantiness of outcrops of those par- 
ticular horizons is a characteristic feature of the 
region included within the limits of the Indian 
Empire These horizons are entirely absent from the 
Pemnsular region, unless it be shown eventually that 
the Vindhyans are partly of that age Fossils of 
undoubted Devonian age have only been found 
in Chitral and m the Northern Shan States, but 
in neither case has their stratigraphy been completely 
worked out The presence of the 
andoftoma tnlointe Phaco^s laitfrons and of 
the curious coral Calceola sandaUna 
amongst the fossils of the Northern Shan States 
indicates that the Middle Devonian horizon is 
represented 

In the Spiti region of the Himalaya, the Muth 
quartzite, an unfossilifcrous band some 500 feet 
thick, and a group of limestones between 300 and 
400 feet m thickness with poorly preserved fossils, 
overlying the Muth quartzite, may possibly represent 
the whole or a part of the Devonian These beds are 

W Carboniferous by the only undoubted 

of Spill Lower Carboniferous strata that 
have yet been observed in the 

Indian Empire 

In the region adjoining the lower part of the Spiti 
Valley, the aggregate thickness of the strata extending 
from the presumed Devonian to the Upper Carboniferous 
conglomerate amounts to over 4,000 feet In this 
particular case, there seems to be a gradual passage 
upwards into the conglomerate, and it seems that 
the usual unconformity is locally bridged over, the 
vvhole of the Carboniferous System being present m 
this particular action Where the maximum thickness 
IS exiiiDitcdi the Carboniferous beds underlvinfir the 
conglomerate have been divided into two sections 
each of which is about z,ooo feet thick The lower 
diTOicm named the Lipak Senes js mainly calcareous 
and shaly, and contains numerous fossil brachiopods 
^ongst which may be mentioned several species of 
Pwductus, and the typically Lower Carboniferous 
Synngotkyns cusptdafa, numerous mollusca, and 
trilobites of the genus Plnlhpsta The upper dmSn 
known as the Po Senes consists of quartzites and shales 
Itcontains two subdivisions, a lower one with a few 
identical with certain plants 
Australia (LowS 
Carboniferous), and an upper sub-dmsion with 

BrySL ThesS^®h'^^'? numerous 

1 have been named the “Penes- 

7 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF INDIA DURING THE 
UPPER CARBONIFEROUS, PERMIAN, AND 
MESOZOIC PERIODS 

Towards the end of the Middle Carboniferous, there 
occurred an extensive erogenic up- 
Orogenic pbenomena {jgaval in many parts of the globe 
in ar oni erous im Mountains, which denudation has 
now removed, were upheaved to an altitude compar- 
able with that of the highest ranges of the present day, 
and there are even indications of the existence of 
glaciers Except where sedimentation continued unin- 
terrupted in places that remained unaffected by these 
movements of the earth's crust, we find, therefore, a well- 
marked stratigraphical break at the base of the Upper 
Carboniferous, which usually rests unconformably on the 
underlying rocks The junction is usually indicated by 
an unconformity-conglomerate, which often exhibits pe- 
cuhar characters that have been regarded as glacial This 
break 15 particularly conspicuous in India where the 
Lower Carboniferous is unknown except in the very local 
Himalayan exposures j ust mentioned With this exception 
the Carboniferous System, almost everywhere in India, 
commences with a peculiar boulder bed which cannot be 
older than Middle Carboniferous, and which supports a 
vast senes of Upper Carboniferous and Permian strata 
After the great upheaval of the Middle Carbonifer- 
ous, the crust of the globe remained comparatively qmes- 
cent until the ’ middle of the Tertiary era Through- 
out the intervening periods we cannot, therefore, avail 
ourselves of any marked stratigraphical unconformities 
to establish divisions through that bng senes of ages 
There are, however, indications of certam universal or 
widespread alterabons in the relative level of the ocean 
that have left their mark in the stratified record, and 
that greatly assist in demarcafang lines of division 
Whenever the level of the ocean was comparatively 
high. Its sediments invaded certain areas that had previ- 
ously been continental This was particularly the case 
at the time of the Upper Cretaceous (&e period of the 
Chalk). Whenever the surface of the ocean subsided to 
an unusually low level, the previously formed sediments 
vfere left dry, and sedimentation was interrupted above 
them until the next return of the ocean Owing to the 
wide areas over which they can be recognized, it is these 
interruptions which have principally been made use of as 
lines of demarcation between the various systems Som e 
of the most conspicuous of these interruptions, for 
instance, the one between the Permian and Tnas that 
separates the Pnmary from the Secondary, or the one 
Cretaewus and Eocene that separates the 
m pi? are as distinct in India as 

noticed, however, that owing to 
thP hrl earth’s crust during these periods, 

unLSSSitv ® unaccompanied by any stratigraphical 
unconformity The occurrence of ferruginous beds re- 

presenting apecuhar alteration pro- 
bands ^ aeniic duct of rocks exposed to the air, 
known as “latente” often asenitc 

oVrSi«a?b breaks, m the absence 

01 a stratigraphical unconformity These ferrumnoiw 
layem represent the altered surface S the selS 

inf ® atmosphenc agencies during the 

interval between two manne invasions ® 
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The corrugation of the earth’s crust that produced 
Northern and South the great uoheaval nf 
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T HE CVCLOPEDIA OF INDIA 


UPPER and PERMIAN 

(a) GonAwam Facies 

SSsVSSSS 

“■? “liams ltee”Sa 


Me continents of the Northern 7n^ non^ons are nch in coal-seams ThpV7tr7t, 

hemispheres t^hen it thus became deepeSfd in UpS Sfof thflnS'^^p"^ 

Carboniferous times During the i fooks of the Indian Peninsula These basins are arranapd 


complete/ and''the“Tandrof®?oTh\a^ 

thJ^^TT Plants a«d animals But dunng 

the Upper Carboniferous and Permian, all conS 

includmg the Indian Peninsula, parts of South 
America and South Africa, and Australia, joined 

tbP^^A+i subsided beneath 

w Oceans, was inhabited 

by a flora and fauna quite different from that 
of the northern lands Something of the same sort 
w observed at the present day m Australia and 
New Zealand which, being separated from the 
rest of the world by a broad expanse of ocean, 
are tenanted by different plants and animals. Manne 
strata of Upper Carboniferous to Eocene age 
largely consisting of shales and limestones are de- 
veloped on an enormous scale in m^ny parts of 
the extra-peninsular regions of the Indian Empire 
and can readily be correlated with those of other 
parts of the world by means of their abundant 
fossils The extra-peninsular regions were then sub- 
merged beneath the Tethys, while the peninsula 
remained as to-day a continental area Consequently 
the marine beds of the extra-peninsular region 
are represented in the pemnsula by great masses 
of fluviatile sandstones associated with coal-seams 
and containing no other fossils but fragmentary re- 
mains of plants and terrestrial animals Owing to 
the differences between them and the corresponding 
flora and fauna of more northern lands, and owing 
to the scarcity of sections combining the manne 
and fluviatile lacies, and m consequence also of the 
unfossihferous nature of many of the fluviatile 
sandstones, it has not yet been possible to corre- 
late exactly all the peninsular sandstones with the 
corresponding manne strata of the extra-peninsular 
regions In the following pages it ivill be conve- 
nient, therefore, to mention separately the great 
sandstone formations of the peninsula and the 
calcareous and shaly marine beds of the extra- 
peninsular regions The name of Gondwana series, 
ongmaUy apphed to these fluviatile formations in 
India, has been extended to beds containing a similar 
fossiU flora in South Amenca, South Africa, and 
Australia, the southern continent, of which these 
lands are the remnants, is spoken of as Gondwana- 
„ ^ ^ . Land For the Palaeozoic {Pri- 

Gondivana Land. ^ary) formations that still remain 

to be noticed, and for the succeeding Mesozoic 
(Secondary) ones, it will, therefore, be necessary to 
examine separately two facies : the Gondwana fanes 
with terrestrial fossils, and the marine facies 


Taicbir boulder-beds, 


Baraar, the MahS3 The 

«d Mahinad. eenee „( eapoi” ™ 

southern BagheShand 
on thLouthern 

1 Valley, concealed at tunes by the 

basaltic lavas of the Deccan trap until they culminate 

Sdtpura Range The Raima- 
hi.ls of Bengal also include Gondwana rocks In the 
Himalayan region, typical Gondwanas are found in the 
neig^ourhood of Darjiling and in Bhotdn 

The Gondwana rocks are divided mto two principal 
groups, the Lower Gondwanas of Pateozoic age, and 
me Upper Gondwanas of Mesozoic age The Lower 
Gondwanas themselves have been divided into three 
principal series, known under the names of Talchir, 
Damuda and Pdnchet 

The base of the Tdlchir, whenever it is not removed 
out of view by faulting, is charac- 
tenzed by a peculiar boulder-bed, 
regarded as glacial on account of its silt-hke matnx 
and of the stnations observed on some of the pebbles 
It is known as the Tdlchir conglomerate from the name 
of a coal-field m the Mahdnadi region The upper beds 
of the Talchir constituting the Karharbdn division 
contain some valuable coal-seams The leading fossils of 
the Talchirs are impressions of detached leave® taiown 
as Gan^amopfens, which differ by the absence of a 
mid rib from the leaves of Glossoptens characterizing 
the overlying Damdda beds 

The Daradda beds are the chief coal measures of 
India The lower portion known as the Barikax divi- 
sion is the one most widely spread, and contains the 
most valuable coal-seams The upper coal-beatmg 
honzon is known in Bengal as the Ramganj division 
The uppermost division of the Lower Gondwanas, 
the Panchet, is destitute of coal It contains fossil 
remains of plants, some of which are identical with those 
of the underlying Damddas, and remains of extinct 
reptiles and amphibians 

The geological horizon of the Tdlchir conglomerate 
corresponds approximately with the base of the Upper 
Carboniferous (Urahan or Stephanian) , at any rate, these 
beds are not older than Middle Carboniferous (Masco- 
vian) The Karharbari coal-seams belong to the base 
of the Upper Carboniferous The Bardkar coals belong 
to a higher horizon of the Upper Carbomferous The 
Ramganj coals may be Lower Permian (Permo 
Carboniferous or Artinskian) The Panchet probably 
corresponds with the Upper or true Permian or 

it will be seen, therefore, that the age of the co^ 
measures of India differs considerably from tltat of the 
coal measures of Great Britain and the Franco-Belgian 
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hasiii.allof wIhcIi arc Lower or Middle Carboniferous in 
age The Lower Goiidw'ana coal corresponds with the 
bpj)cr Products e coal measures of North America, 
ijid with the coal measures of central France, which re- 
call the DamiSdas on account of the enormous thickness 
of some of their seams 

ll,e (onsiitiuion of the Lower Gondwanas, where 
most lypicallv developed in Bengal, may be tabulated 
IS follows — 


PJlff curx 

( RXniganj 
Ironstone SirAtts 

BARXlvitR 

IBoulder-bcds 


Approximate age 
ifCCHSTCiN 


j-ASTIlfSKlAN. 

Urauav 

Moscovisn. 


In the coal-fields situated outside of Bengal, some 
of tliese divisions have received different names De- 
tailed monographs of all the coal-fields have been pub- 
lished in the Memoirs and Records of the Geological 
Survey of India * 

(i) Ma)we Factes 

1 iin marine representatives of the Ural and Artinsk 
Prod„ctusi,c<k stages arc very wndely developed 
throughout the e\tra-peiimsular 
regions of the Indian Empire, where they are usually 
known as the Productus-beds, from the great abundance 
of fossil brachiopods belonging to that genus which they 
contain It is in the Salt-Range that these beds have 
been most completely studied In that range they are 
calcareous and are collectively known as the 
Proauctiis limestones They have been classified as 
Lower, Jfiddle and Upper Productus limestone*^, each 
of M inch IS further sub-dmded The base of the Lower 
Productus limestones is a boulder-bed apparently 

Honkicrhcd of ih. J^i^itical With the Takhir 

Sill Rnngi boulder-bed and of the same age 
It contains a vanety of fossils and 
most of the overlying beds are highly fossihferous The 
sticressive faunas have been studied m great detail by 
» iiagen, whose descriptions have been published m the 
Paiffiontologic.'i Indica The fauna of the Low'er Pro- 
ductus liine^oiies and that of the lower dmsions of 
the Aliddle Productus limestones indicates that these 
beds belong to the Upper Carboniferous Period The 
remainder of the Productus limestones, oiving to the 
prcMiicc of fossil ammonites wnth complex sutures 
rnr!’ I T Cyclolobus and Medltcottia, is 

A Permian (Permo-Carboni- 
ferous or Artinskian) The uppermost beds of the 
hv limestones are immediately succeeded 

of the representatives 

from ^ "''r absent 

Permian' m"l?d"a “ exposures of manne 

either calcareous or shaly, are 

HimXA^ a? the central ranges^df ?he 
i malaj a (The outer ranges are largely occuoied hv 
rocks corresponding wnth ®the ancienTUSsSferoVs 


senes of the peninsula) The most constant member 
of the group is the one knowm as the Productus shales 
which corresponds with the Upper Productus limestones 
of the Salt-Range, and is of Lower Permian age 

In Garhwdl, the Productus shales oierlie uncon- 
formably beds of Lower Palseozoic age In Spiti, they 
pass mfenorly into a calcareous sandstone of Upper 
Carboniferous age, the base of which is conglomeratic 
Tins conglomerate usually rests un- 
CvbonlfcroM^of^Sp^* conformably on \anous horizons 
ranging from Silurian to Lower 
Carboniferous, except where the Po Senes, men- 
tioned m a previous paragraph, attains its maximum 
development there the conglomerate passes con- 
formably downwards into the uppermost member of 
the Po Senes, the Fcnestella shales, themselves of 
Upper Carboniferous age 

It is important to notice, therefore, that the Spiti 
conglomerate is not the equivalent of the Talchir con- 
glomerate or the boulder-bed of the Salt-Range, but 
belongs to a higher horizon corresponding probably 
with some zone of the Barikar 

The Fenestella shales themselves appear to corres- 
pond with some of the Barakar and Karharbdn hon- 
zons, and are represented m Kashmir by the Zewan 
which underlie the Productus 
Kashmir Shales (Lower Permian), and overlie 
shales and sandstones containing 
fossil fishes and impressions of Gangamopiens, which 
belong to one of the zones of the TAlchir and rest on 
volcanic rocks, probably of Lower Carboniferous age, 
Beds corresponding ivith the Productus limestones 
of the Salt-Range are knoivn m the Eastern Himalaya 
In Burma and in Tenassenm, they are largely repre- 
sented by limestones crowded with foramimfera of the 

rmiuima-indSchM'i FusitUna and Sclmagenm 

genna hmesiones tue fusulina hmestones have also 
been observed m Baliichist&n in 
the Pishfn and Zhob districts The respective limits 
of Upper Carboniferous and Lower Permian m all these 
exposures has not yet been ascertained One of the 
cunous “ exotic blocks” of Johar on the Tibetan fron- 
tier, scattered through a gigantic volcanic breccia of 
Cretaceous age, that forming the peak known as 
Chmchani Chitichun I, is a huge mass of 
limestone containing fossils of the 
same age as the Kalabagh zone of the Salt-Range at the 
base of the Lower Permian, 

The uppermost beds of the Loiver Permian of 
o remarkable genus of ammonites 
discovered in 1879 by Mr Gnesbach, and desenbed by 
Olocens beds hiin 3S OtoccYG^ The layer con* 

ir «r If-® ‘'i* rtMts 

mores^nt r ^aken to 

-Rut fi? betiveen the Permian and 

ttnriaver fV,® ® change of fauna betiveen 

this la} er and the succeeding beds, indicating a break 

?aver Salt-Range The® 

be assigned to it is the top of the Lower Pem,a? 
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TRIASSIC, JURASSIC, AND LOWER CRETA- 
CEOUS SYSTEMS 

(fl) Gondwana Facies 

The Upper Gondwanas are for the greatest part 
barren of useful minerals and have, therefore, received 
verv little attention from the Geological Survey of 
India Their age is often doubtful and their nomencla- 
ture confused , ,, VU 

Theunfossiliferous red sandstones of the Mahadeva 
proup, which attain a thickness of some 8,000 feet in the 
Mahddeva hills of the Sitpura Range, are perhaps of 
Triassic age Similar beds, perhaps of the same age, 
overlie the coal measures m South Rewa and in some of 
the Damiida andMahdnadi valleys series of coalfields 
The remaining divisions of the Upper Gondwana are 
usuallY of small thickness and are closely related to one 
another Then age, ranging from Upper Jurassic to 
Lower Cretaceous, is sometuues approximately and 
sometimes accurately defined by means of their fossil 
In^entog order, there are four 

hrstly, the Raimahfl . secondly, an 
forwLchno general name has yet been sel^ted , fm^dly, 

SSSSs-as 

bearing beds . j „ volcanic outburst are 

of S Tmrlf he of Bengal, and 

common in sonae m Tiptroloeical types, such as 
include some ii^^ere^ ^^ca-pendotites discovered m 
Mica-peridomes. o„ , T H Holland 

The type of the 

totlfgron^'hthetto 

made op^of I'lTws sStones and 

In Kachh the Umia beds cmeny 

shales, ^tjam a vast thickne ( 3 . 0 ^^^ jabalpm 

strata with fossil p ^ ^vith marine fossik 

flora, f "weSS and Lower Greensand age 

respectively of ^ Gondwanas as Lower 

This fixes parcntlvof thesame age in Kdthia- 

(6) Marine Facies , i 

The marine teP^sgtatives^onhe^Tr^i^^ 

are enormously deve op upper Jurassic being also 

of the Indian Empire, inB PP peninsular 

well developed The different beds of the 

area in Kachh and Raipu ana 

tncinne Mesozoic lotmavion other parts ot the 

correlated with their fossil ammonites 

world’ ’by “^EaSiCizon of the Mesozoic is 

which they contain “S’ , coecies of ammonite, and 


Middlemiss, Diener, von Krafft, and Hayden, have 
accomphshed the most brilliant geological work as 
yet achieved in India 

The Tnas, consisting principally of limestones, 
calcareous shales and massive dolomites, is characterized 
in the Salt- Range and the Central Himalaya by a richness 
in fossils unequalled in any other part of the world 
It IS especially in the Central Himalaya that the 
system is most complete, the Upper 
Trias of the Trias, in particular, being developed 
Himalaya ^ gigantic scale In Spiti, 

for instance, the respective thicknesses of the three 
divisions are roughly 50, 500 and 3,000 feet The lower 
dmsion corresponds with the ceratite-beds of the 

^^^^ Amongst the fossils charactenzing various horizons 
of the Lower Trias, may be mentioned, CeM nor- 
ntahs, the genera Danubites Tirohtes and Meekoceras, 

Ind m the upper zones, RhynchoneUa Grtesbacht 

tL mS Trias is cWactenzed by the great 
abundance of species belonging to the genera Cerab es 
iixii Ptychiies, by Sptnferma Stm^ieyi \n tbB lowei 
hed<t and m the upper beds, by Daonella Lommeli 
'Amongst fte enitmons succession of stmt, con- 
X A 1 Tinner Tnas may be noticed, towaids the 

Slf-5H.Cs 

The Monotis^alM BaWctetin, wMe stote 

constitute a cousidembl. 

overlies the inas in xhb 5^^. 

very few fossils, and Umestones are overlaid by the 
divided into zones The,e limestones a 

.‘Spiti shales " of Jura^jc ge^w 

known ammonites are cu ^.^in rehgious rites 

being iised f U over [ ,Lowei Juraksic) consists 

In Baldchistan tlm Lia^^lLow^ 

Jurassic of stones, some of them 
Baiichistdn cllcareous shales, 

fossihferous bands, m which J^SbfiS They are 
the Europe^! IbcSss of massive limestones 

succeeded by an equ , constitute the lofty peaks 

of Middle Jurassic age, which c hmestone « 

that surround Quetta rm in Cretaceous, the 


lU 

detail. 
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The Upper Jurassic of Kachh is succeeded by aji 

Lov.«r Cretaceous thickness of LowM Greta- 

ceous sandstones, often glauconitic, 
extending up to the horizon of the Lower Greensand, 
and constituting the Umia beds, already mentioned 
with reference to the Gondwana facies 

In Bahichistdn, the Lower Cretaceous is represented 
by the black “ belemnite shales,” containing belemnites 
of the genus Duvaba, and by the overlying brilliantly 
striped white and red limestones known as the "Path 
limestones ’ ’ The Himalayan equivalent of these rocfe 
IS the Giumal sandstones The equivalents of the Path 
limestones have been observed in the Arakan Yoma 
and the Andaman Islands 


THE UPPER CRETACEOUS SYSTEM 
The middle stages of the Cretaceous, especially 

Absence of M.ddie ^ the Ga^t, are 

CreiBceous known in India, this horizon 

coinciding with one of the most 
pronounced breaks m the Indian Geological sequence 
It is near the East Coast of Southern India, from 

, , Pondicherri to Trichinopoh, that the 

Southern indV” Complete Sequence of Upper 

Cretaceous beds is observed The 
beds are principally shales and sandstones with 
some calcareous bands full of well preserved fossils 
that have been described m great detail by Forbes, 
Stoliczka and Kossmat There are three pnncipal 
divisions, the UtaWr, Trichinopoh and Anyaliir The 
Utatiir, mostly shales with some coral limestones, con- 
tains over too species of ammonites distributed in 
three zones the Schloenbachia beds with ScUoen- 
Tnmltles Bergen, Hamttes armatus, 
the Acanthoceras beds with numerous species of 
Acanthoceras, and with Turnhtes cost<Uus, and an 

^per zone witliAcffnrtoeerascouci^ta^im, andiY««ftfMs 

tiitxleyanus These three divisions correspond resnec- 
tivelv with the Gault, Cenomaniap, and Turonian ^ 

The Trichinopoh beds of Lower Senoman ave 
(with. 27 species of ammonites), consisting of sands, 
clays and shingle beds intercalated witE shell-hme- 
stones, largely used for ornamental purposes, include 
characterized by Pachyitsens peram- 
Protocariitiim HtUmum, etc , and an unuer 

Ss;..!' 

bars'^m SiSy foSiiSS 

belonging to the 

uppermLt 1 f™f? represented The 


paman or Lower Maestrichtian age They are followed 
by a great thickness of sandstones often interbedded 
with volcanic material, known as the Pab sandstones 
Highly fossihfetous bands are sometimes associated with 
the Pab sandstones, especially in their upper zones, the 
commonest fossil being Cardtta Beaumonh, It is pos- 
sible that some of the uppermost Cardtta Beaumonit 
beds are of Daman age 

The great volcanic group of the Deccan trap in 
m^hundEamet, pemnsula IS underlaid by a 

bed? tormation of slight thickness, but 

of considerable horizontal extent, 
lonstituting the Lameta senes where it exhibits the 
fluviatile facies, and the Bilgh beds, where it is marine 
The Biigh and Lameta correspond with the UtaWr of 
Southern India 

The eruptions of the Deccan trap continued 
Deccan Trap “P ^be end of the Cretaceous, 
» . 1 j the uppermost layer of the Cardtta 

Beatmonft beds m Sind being still overlaid by a 
basalt flow These eruptions have covered an enor- 
mous portion of the pemnsula with basaltic flows, the 
WMtem portion m particular, north of latitude i6“, being 
entirely occupied by this formation In the Zhob Valley 
of BaMchistan, the senes is represented by huge 
Chrome bearing intrusions of gabbro associated with 
serpentines Serpentines locally rich m chrome 

“> ” VoS^Tth 



Cenomanian be* conteimng Acant/ioceras are 
Cretaceous of ^ inHazara and in the Samana 
BaMchvsida ra^c The Upper Cretaceous is 

and in the Laki ranee^f BaWchistdn 


THE EOCENE SYSTEM. 

lh= Wk ottSum2?i hita'i SS 

‘.s si: £1 

The Ml divism enluhts either a shaly arenaceous 
1 nki senes with ® Calcareous facies according to 
coliseums various localities Its charactenstic 

The Khirthar consists largely of limestones which 
Ktnniw sevies tbc raime of that name along 

as much as T.ooo Sk It 

richest m nummuhtes ar2i«? 

honed N teTZ; ’ ^ be men- 

4 ssthm tpira ’ Perforatus, N gtzehensts, 

AS. » , 



anaaman Islattds The Tatr,rr / 
m Western Rainutana Tho largely developed 

of Assam and the SubitiJi gZp of the%"^ 
correspond with the Khirthitf, ^ ^ ^ region 
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THE PEGU OR MEKRAN (FLYSCH) SYSTEM, 
(pUgocene and Lower Miocene) 

The end of the Eocene coincides with the opening 
of the last and most important chapter of the geological 
history of India The quiescent conditions that had 
lasted ever since the Upper Carboniferous now came to 
an end, and the earth’s crust entered into a renewed 
phase of disturbance. The enormous mass of sedimente 
that had so quietly accumulated upon the gradually sink- 
ing floor of the Tethys was now powerfully compressed 
in a horizontal (tangential) direction, and was thrown 
into asuccessionof ridges, which became the great moun- 
tain ranges of the present day the Alps, the Pyrenees, 

Three ^ases can be distinguished in this gr^d up- 
heaval, one at the end of the Eocene, 
Upheav.ii of the m the Middle Miocene, and 

Himalaya the Middle or Upper 

Pliocene. The first upheaval, although it extensively 

accentuated 

Stdlneaa of aandstones “4 SJ^ty f 

evidence of deposition in rather shallow ^ a^^ 

accumulated calcieous sandstones 

aie singularly uniiorm auM V formation known 

const.tutag the bulk^ Bede of a'miar 

The flysch. anoearance had already been depos- 

into innumerable lagoons or inland seas 

up into a senes of dis ^ upheaval of 

wTiich finally disappeared m the last gre f 

Pliocene times. thus formed, 

restinV^fSV^ 

Bu»a, and the 
The flysch i iSrKoiak shales^ 

Kopk shales 

fossils of Ohgocene age the shore 


the 

Smdand Baldchistdn (.^jijareous facies 5^“,. x,.-o,iyferous 
...hfetoue in Sf 

facies IS divided >"f,^ j^^anSudes the Middle and part 


consists of massive nuramulitic hmestones resting with 
varying amounts of unconformity on 
Nari senes, nuramuhtic hmestones of Exicene 

age It IS the last horizon rich in large nummuhtes, 
pnncipallyiY tntermedius and. N oascw, accompanied by 
lepidocyclines of the group of L 
Gft) senes batata The G4], consisting of shales 
and coral limestones, is of uppermost Ohgocene age 
The HingM] Senes, well developed along the Mekran 
„ Coast, in the Persian Gulf Islands, in 

Hwgiijsftniss Irawaddi Valley and Andaman 

Islands, consists principally of clays and sandstones, and 
conglomerates with a few calcareous bands The Hmgli] 
Senes is mainly of Burdigalian age (Lower Miocene), the 
uppermost bedsbemgperhaps Helvetian (MiddleMiocene) 
Corresponding in age with a portion of the Pegu System 
are the great intrusions of granite, of 
Granitic dionte, of augite-syenite, and of por- 

mtrusions. phyries, that cut through the Eocene 

rocks of BaWchistdn forming some of the highest Ml 
ranges, such as the Ras Koh, the Khwaja Amran Of 
the same age are the Tertiary granites of the Himalaya 
Other products of this igneous activity are the 
petroleum of Burma, Assam and 
Petroleum, salt, Punmb, and in all probability 

and sulphur salt-marl and salt deposits of the 

Salt-Ranee as well as many deposits of sulphur The 
uetS%wing to Its inferior density as compared 
water has collected along the axes of anbchnes m 
Siitein Serever a layer of argillaceous sock 

toSdS loof £ 

Mud-volcanofs i.-g the Eastern and Western om- 

s^’ * “■’>»' f”’ 

the SIWALIK SYSTEM 

There are no typical p® J Js^em "the mam 

than the uppermost beds of tire P S of Bald- 

upheaval of the Himalaya and oj Miocene, 

chistdn and Burma tookp awdu ^ jy 

after which nothing re«ia basins isolated from 

occupied their site a ^fknowu as Siwahks, prm- 
one Mother m which stra kno ^ ^ 

cipally clays, sandstones ^d congtom 
ed^ Lke aU inland seas, the^ ba 
to variations m ^Jeu deff organisms 

-4 -V b. 

regarded as alluvial fans 
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In Phocene times, these beds were upheaved during 
the final phase of mountain-growth of the Him^aya. 
after which the only earth-movement that has taken 
place IS a comparatively gentle warping that has afiected 
certain regions of Peninsular and extra-Peninsular India 
and of the Indo-Gangotic plain in Post-Phocene times 
The chief interest of the Siwalik formation resides 
m the remains of extinct animals that have heen made 
known to the scientific world through the researches ol 
Cautley, Falconer, and Lydekker The bones and teeth 
of these animals are found principally m the conglomeratic 
layers at the base and at the top of 
Siwalik fauna senes Those found at the base 


are of Upper Miocene (Pontian) age, and contam a 
fauna contemporaneous with that of Pikermi in Greece 
Amongst the numerous extinct genera of this fauna 
may be mentioned Dtnodtermn, Mastodon, Hi-ppanon, 
Helladothentim, Hyeenafolos The upper conglomerates 
are of Pliocene age and contain the living genera 
Elepkas, Eqmts, Ursus and many others, all of them 
represented, however, by extinct species 


THE QUATERNARY ERA 
It is not certain whether at the end of the Pliocene 
upheaval an arm of the sea still separated the Himalaya 
from the Indian Peninsula, but if this were so, it soon 
became filled by the products of the disintegration of 
the Himalaya, and in this manner originated the great 
alluvial plain of the Ganges, which 
Peninsula together 
mth the Asiatic continent The 
great depth of the Ganges alluvium, as revealed by 
borings, indicates that m its case also subsidence must 
have proceeded simultaneously with deposition 

Except in the neighbourhood of the delta, the gieater 
portion of the alluvial plain is above the level of the 
highest floods of the Ganges and its tributaries, indicat- 
ing that this area has been upheaved, or that the delta 
region has been depressed within relatively recent times 
The presence of a mass of ancient alluvium, known as the 
Madhupur jungle north of Dacca in the midst of the delta 
region, further mdicates that a certain amount of dis- 
turbance must have occurred The existence of ancient 
alluvial areas enclosed within rock basins along the 
course of some of the Peninsular nvers, such as the Nar- 
bada, Tipti and Godavdn, points to the same conclusion, 
and it is evident that a certain amount of irregular warp- 
ing has affected India in Pleistocene times In conse- 
quent of these physical changes, the ancient alluvium 
and the one still in process of formation can be readily 
Older and Newer distinguished from One another 
alluvium. ■‘■uey are known m the vernacular as 

"bhdngar” and "khddar” In geo- 
logical age, they correspond with thetivo mam divisions 
of the Quaternary era, the Pleistocene and Recent The 
Pleistocene age of the bhangar or older alluvium is clearly 
shoivn by the remains of numerous extinct animals 
amongst which may be mentioned EUpJias anttgims, a 
characteristic species of the Pleistocene of Europe, and 
various extinct species of horse, ox, rhinoceros, hippo- 
Prehistoric man potamus Contemporaneous with 
, , these are the earliest remains of 

prehistoric man in the shape of stone implements 


belonging to the "Chellean" or amygdaloid type, the 
earhest type of the earlier stone age / ...-a 

ImpSients of the amygdaloid type have 

embedded m ‘ ‘ laterite,’ a fei^gin- 
Liierite material, which is formed as a 

superficial alteiation of rocks in warm regions S'^bjected 
to ‘ ‘monsoon” conditions, that is, to alternately wet and 
dry seasons The effect of lateritic weathenng is to 
remove the silica of rocks, leaving a concretionary mass 
consisting of hydrates of iron, aluminium or manganese 
Whenthelatenteis very free from silica and con- 
tains locally a large excess of the hydrates either oi 
lion, aluminium or manganese, it constitutes valuable 

ores of these metals , 

The latente is largely of Pleistocene age, but sonw ol 
it may still be forming at the present day, while there 
are important masses of the same material that were 
formed in Eocene or even earlier times 

Some of the “raised beaches " observed all round the 
, , . coasts of India at altitudes of as much 

Siused teaches pr^jjably Pleistocene 

The consohdated wind-blown calcareous sand largdy 
made up of foraminiferal tests, which occurs along the 

. * coasts of theArabianseaand IS largely 

Porbandar stone ^ ^ building matenal under the 

name of Porbandar stone, is also probably Pleistocene 
There are two regions of Pleistocene and Recent 
volcanic activity situated along lines of dislocation m 
the curved systems of ranges on either side of the great 
„ , , Himalayan “ arc ” The eastern one 

Recent volcanoes the “Malay arc ” follows 

the inner or eastern side of the Arakan Yoma, and its 
continuation the Andaman Islands, the best known vol- 
canoes being Pupa, N arcondam Island, and Barren Island 
Along the western or “Iranian arc,” the 
largest volcano within the Indian Empire is the extinct 
Koh-i-Sultin in the Nushkv Desert 

Oscillations of the relative sea level during the Recent 
Penod are indicated by such features as low-level raised 
beaches, the oyster-bed lately discovered in Calcutta, the 
submerged forests of Bombay and the East Coast 


The Geological Survey of India 

The Geological Survey of India was organized along 
its presents lines in 1850, under the superintendence of 
the late Dr Thomas Oldh am, LL D , F r s , and was des g- 
ned in the first instance for a survey of the coalfields of 
the country The work has, however, been extended 
overother areas, with a view to the preparation of a geo- 
logical map, and the investigation of other minerals 
of economic value 

Coincident with the issue of Ihe geological maps 
descriptive Memoirs and shorter papers in the Records 
have been published, dealing with the scientific and 
economic aspects of the work of the Department 
The published memoirs now exceed 90 volumes, and 
the mam results have been summarized m Manuals, 
separately treating the scientific and the economic 
results of the survey 

Smce the retirement of the late Dr T Oldham, 
the Department has heen under the direction suc- 
cessivdy of — 

T ^ Medlicott, M A , F.R s , W King, b A , d sc , 
C L Gnesbach, c i e , and T H Holland, A r c s , F r s 
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Table of Geological Formations in the Indian Empire. 


Newer alluvium (kb&dar), delta formations, etc no 

a S 

Karnill caves. 'S g, 

Older alluvium (bbingar) of Ganges, Narbada, Godivari, etc., witb Ekphas anttquus, Hippopotamus, etc., and OS’ 

Chellean implements , “ kanwa " deposits ; older raised beaches, Porbander stone, etc., etc PUISTOCENE 


HNIL PEASE OF RDIAIJLTAN UPHEATAL 


(Cuddalore sandstone). Upper beds with Eguus, Elepkas, Ursus,Stvatherium,%\». 

8 IWALIE ' Middle senes. 

. Lower beds with Hippanon, Mastodon, Dinethenum, HtUadothenum, ate. 


SECOND PEASE OF BIMALATAN UPBEAYAL 

[ HiMALAVAN Baluchistan BuastA and 

PENINSULA* AKEA. KACHII. SALT-RANGK. *2!;®- AND SiND. MALAY REGIOI 


S Beds with 
I Mastodon an- 
c (usttdens. 



FOKTIAN 


G«j beds of 
Kathiawar. 


KACHII. 

SalT'Range. I ^ 

i 

HinglA) or 
^ DwArka senes. 

Murrec beds, 

X 

Ui GAJ series. 

&: 

tM 

tnirusise salt and 

o 

petroleum. 

D 

O 


b3 

0. 




Intrusive granites, 


I SPPP'^- 

a zlLower. 


KHIBTHAB Nummulitics Khirthar senes. Khirtbar series, 


rat, etc. 

1 AVI Nummulitics LaW senes. 

ofWestemRaj. 
putana. 


Lakl series. **”**• 


Laki series. Laki series. 


Zone of Pf.y " 5 ; 

Planuttttus. ■§ 
o 
•o 
e 

2 - 

Lower u 

marine bedSi o 
Ui 

FlavMtile g 


BUBDIOAUAN 


aquitanian 


STAMFIAN 


fust pease OP BIMAUTAH WBEAVAL. 

I ... 1 N..mmnlltics^ Khirtbar series. Khirthar series. 


baetonun 


LUTETIAN. 
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PENINSULAS AseA 


Salt Range 


NINITUR 


Rajdma 

hendri 


ARITALtIB 


TBICHmo 

POU 


f Upper Ula 
t4r 


Acanthoceras 
beds of South 
era India, 

UTATUE. Xh 

and Lameta 
beds 

Schloeniackta 
beds of South 
.ern India 



Himalayan Baluchistan 
Region and Sind 


I « Pabsand 
- w stones 
aSc 

^ § Indoeeras 

Breccia of Johar, S, beds 
volcamcsofUpper q “S 
Indus 8 „ ” 


Htmpnttttlts 

beds 


Chtkkim senes of 
Central Himalaya, 
Acanihoceras beds 
of Hazara and 
Samana 


&TBAi;iQ&APaiCAl. BREAK 


JABALPUR, 

RAGAVA 

PURAM, 

RAJMAHAL 


UMIA beds 


Giumal iRiidstone 

Path limestone 



Spiti shales 

Belemmte shales 


V 

S 



KATROL 

a 

f <A 

1) 

•s c 







CHARI 



Massive limestone 

PATCHAM 


Monotts shales 

Black limestones 

Monotis shales 


V 

> 

1 

Juvavii es and 
Halorites beds 



£ 

Ji 

5 

s 

c 

o 

Tropites beds 

Halobia beds 

Uaonella beds 



s 




G 

Muschelkalk 



Ceratite beds 

Hedenstr se lo i a , 
Meekoceras, 
Ophiceras beds 
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PtNiNSLLAR Area 


PANCHET 


Rdniganj 


DAMUDA i Ironstone 

I shales 


TALCHIR 


V Barakar 
I’Karharbari 


[Boulder bed. 


LOWER & UPPER 
BHANDER 

3 Ikaimur&rewa. 

=1 1 

a LOWER VINDHY- 

3 ANS including 
* Karnul and Malani 
V beds 

( UPPER, including Nilh 
nulai, Kistna, Kaladgi 
senes. 


Kachh 


Salt-Range 


Himalayan Rl 

GION AND N W 

Frontier 


Baluchis IAN 
AND Sind 


ZECE STEIN 


Upper Produotus Productus shales 
beds 

Kalabagh beds 

Virgal and Katta Fenestella shales, 


F u s u 1 1 n a lime 
stones 


ARTINSEIAH 


Zewan beds 


Fusulina and 
Schaagerina 
limestones 


Lower Productus 
beds 

Speckled sand 
stone 

Boulder bed 

Culm beds 

Lipak senes 
Fossiliferous beds 
of Chitrdl 
Muth quartzite 

Upper 

and 

Lower Silurian 
fossiliferous 
beds 

Magnt sian sand- Unper Haimanta 
stone 

Neobolus beds 

Purple sandstone Lower Haimanta 


Dcoban, Krol,and 
At lock sines 


Ba\a and Blaini 
senes 


URALIAN 


MOSCOVIAN 

LOWER CARBO- 
NIFEROUS 


Miodle Devonian 
beds 


DEVONIAN 


Zebingyi beds, TOPEE SILU- 
Namhsin sand- RIAN 

stones 

LOWER SILU- 
Fossiliferous beds RIAN 

UPPER CAM- 
BRIAN 

MIDDLE 

CAMBRIAN 


•> SILURIAN 
or 

1 CAMBRIAN 


f CAMBRIAN 


LOWER 


fBIJAWAR. 
with Chey- 
a I r and 
G w d 1 1 o r 
senes, and 
basic volca- 
nic rocks 

.PAPAGHNI 


PRE-CAMBRIAN 


ARAVALLI. Cham 
pantr, Chilpi, 
Dharwar, Kaiak 
pur series, etc 


Dating, Jaiinsar, 
V iikrita senes, 
etc 


Ciystalline lime 
stones, etc 


HURONIAN 


NILGIRI OR MOUNTAIN 
GNEISS, granitic or granu 
hue in structure and rich in 
enstatite, also Anorthosites 

BUNDBLKHAND GNEISS, 
including granitoid gneisses 
such as the Bala Ghat or 
Hosur Gneiss 

BENGAL GNEISS, including 
ihe schistose and banded 
gneisses 


ARCB^AN 


Central Gneiss 


Fundamental 

Gneiss 





The Vimana or the Tempjle at Tan/ohe 






Indian Art and Architecture. 

(ConUmted ) 


dravidian art 

The Diavidians have inhabited the southern poi- 
tion of the peninsula from time immemorial No lecord, 
or even tradition, exists legardmg the birthplace of 
the lace, which in language and character differs fiom 
that of their neighbours, fiom whom they have, dm mg 
the couise of then histoiy, kept apait and separate 
The theory that they are of Tuianian origin is chiefly 
based upon the numeious Assyiiamsms that exist in 
their institutions and mythology, but when the close 
commercial connection between the Persian Gulf and 
the Malabai Coast from 
the earliest times is 
taken into account, it 
must be admitted tliat 
conclusions, supported 
by such evidence alone, 
are not entirely convinc 
mg They presented a 
solid hairier to the con- 
quest of the whole pen- 
insula by the Aiyans, 
although showing little 
power of expansion 
themselves , but between 
the 4th and the 7th cen- 
tuiies, one biancliof the 
Drai idian race over 
flowed its nor them 
bouiidai les, and con- 
quering the Chalukjan 
kingdom, penetrated as 
fai noith as the Nei- 
budda liver They weie 
subsequently driven 
back, but not befoie 
thej had left behind 
them, as a magnificent 
lecord of their artistic 
genius, the Kylas Mono- 
lithic Temple at Ellora 
an illustration of which 
appear^ iti Volume I 

This outburst ap- 
pears to have exhausted 
the fighting capabilities 
of the lace, fOi they 
thenceforth sunk into 
the partial, or total, 
dependence which has 
been then lot to the 
present da5 None of 
the other laces of India, 
however, succeeded in 



Gopura. or Gatfwa\, TOTiir TrjiPLr at Coxjciekam 


absorbing them, nor did they even obtain an appreciable 
01 permanent settlement in the country The Dra- 
vidiaiis always lemained wealthy imd powerful, and 
fiom about the year A D 1,000, buildings were erected 
which proved them capable of embarking in the most 
splendid architeetuial undertakings These are ex- 
emplified m the Stone Temples erected at Madura 
Tanioie, Chilluinbrum, Tinnevelly, and othei places 
in the Madras Presidency 

Nearly all the existing buildings, howevei, are of 
comparatively modern date, the great building age in 
Southern India having been the i6th and 17th centuries. 

Some structural build- 
ings, it is tiue, can be 
tiaced back to the 10th 
or 13th century with 
certainty, but beyond 
tliat, tlie dates are 
purely conjectural 

It IS generally ac- 
cepted, however, that 
the Kylas at Ellora and 
the temples at Purud 
Kal are anterior to the 
I2tli century and that 
probably the ‘ ‘ raths’ ' 
at Maliavelhpur belong 
to the 5 th 01 6th cen- 
tury 

These latter, however, 
being cut from single 
blocks of granite, show 
no signs of weai or 
decay, and therefore 
afford no outward 
evidence of their age 
They are five in number, 
and stand on the sea- 
shore, each being carved 
from a single block of 
granite Externally they 
aie all more or less 
finished, but in only one 
has an attempt been 
made to hollow out the 
interior It is com- 
pletely cracked through, 
and is unfinished, the 
work having been pro- 
bably abandoned when 
It was found that the 
support left for the solid 
granite roof was insuffi- 
cient Comparison be- 
tween them and the later 
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constructed temples, leave no doubt but that they 
gave the type to aU the Dravidian religious edifices 
although the grouping of the various buildings had not 
then been developed In the Kylas at Ellora this step 
has been made, and the whole arrangement is as com- 
plete as at any future period 

Apart from its historical interest, the Kylas is one 
of the most singular and interesting monuments of the 
architectural arts in India Unlike the Buddhist 
excavations, it is not a mere interior chamber cut into 
the rock of a hillside, but is as complete a temple as 
could be erected on the plain Its sole drawback, from 
the point of view of its effect, being that in cutting the 
rock around it to provide an extenor, the whole has 
necessarily been placed in a pit A trench was cut into 
the sloping side of a hill, in the form of an oblong, to 
the depth of about loo feet at its innermost side, 
leaving the outermost wall of rock intact From the 
central mass, the earth was removed and a complete 
temple has been fashioned , the exterior and mterior 
being most elaborately carved The outermost wall 
has been pierced and wrought into the form of a gate- 
way, through which entrance is obtained into the 
temple and the court which surrounds it Cut out of 
the surrounding cliff is a peristylar cloister with cells 
and halls in two, and sometimes three, storeys Out- 
wardly the "Vimana" resembles the “raths” at 
Mahavellipur, but is more refined in form, while the 
interior has been hollowed out, and is supported by 
massive piers What strikes the beholder with as- 
tonishment IS, that the whole is carried out in 
accordance with a perfectly thought-out design On 
eithei side of the porch are two square pillars called 
' ‘deepdans ’ ’ or lamp-posts, and two elephants about 
life size, all cut out of the native rock 

Despite the calculations of Fergusson, that the 
actual labour involved m excavating such a monument, 
is less than that required to bmld one of similar dimen- 
sions, the impression produced by the Kylas is that 
of admiration for the mind, or minds, that could 
conceive such a work, and respect for the industry and 
tenacity of purpose that brought it to so perfect a 

completion , r i 

We will now proceed to the temples of a later 
date, chiefly constructed of stone and brick, found only 
in the Southern portion of the peninsula 

They resemble in some respects, and yet differ m 
others, from those of the Hindus of Central and 
Northern India They form more imposing group , 
for beside the Temple proper, or "Vimana,' they 
comprise a "Mantapa" or porch, and sometimes a 
considerable number of "Gopuras" or gatewas^s, as 
well as a "Choultne" or pillared hall 

The Viraanas are invariably square in plan, and 
rise in storeys gradually decreasing m size until the 
Sms-shapedV* Tha Temple at Taajere 

has as many as fourteen of "these storeys, and rises to 
r^ght of nearly 200 feet It is almost the only one 
m which the "Vimana” is the pnmcpal object, round 

which the subordinate ones are group^ IIInTms^Sces 
ner as to make a consistent whole In most mstanres 

the buildings have been aggregated together, ^ ^ by 
accident, and the temple which is the principal object 
is so utterly overpowered by the secondary ones 


to destroy all appearance of design The "VimanV 
stands in a court surrounded by a high wall pVfTrnnU 
quite plain, but ornamented mtemflly by co£2s’ 

SIS' thesmncc Sf the 

Temple Entrance to this court is obtained through 
one or more gateways or "Gopuras,” that at 
h^ having as many as seventeen The form of the 
Gopuras differs from that of the “Vimanas” only 
in being oblong instead of square m plan This 
necessitates the abandonment of the circular crowning 
ornament, its place bang taken by one cylindrical ni 
shape borne of the Gopuras are imposing structures 
that at Kumbaconum, for instance, rising to twehc 
storeys Both " Vimanas ” and ' 'Gopuras' ’ are elah 
orately ornamented with carving, consisting of hon 
zontai bands of niches, covering the walls of eacli storej 
These horizontal bands are cut, in the centre of each 
of the four walls, by a vertical line of larger celk 
supported by projections to right and left, which 
decreasing in size as they ascend, are crowned by a 
winged ornament Seen in the blaze of an Indian daj , 
these buildings are not lacking in richness of effect, 
though the eye weaned by the innumerable shadows, 
cast fiom the multitude of carved details, looks m vain 
for the relief a plain undecorated surface would afford 

The most extraordinary structures connected with 
these Temples are the pillared halls, or ‘ 'Choultries,' ’ 
which occupy positions within the enclosures or courts 
Their uses are various , but the Nuptial Halls, m 
which the mystic union of the male and female 
divinities is celebrated once a year, are the most 
elaborate and extensive 

They sometimes consist of nearly 1,000 columns 
composed of close-grained granite, covered with sculp- 
ture from base to capital, with scarcely two pillars 
exactly ahke They lack, however, the sense of design 
and arrangement of the Jama porches, the pillars being 
placed too close together, and at absolutely regular in- 
tervals What impression of grandeur can be obtained 
from a forest of granite pillars, each formed from a 
single stone, and all more or less carved, they possess , 
but their want of design detracts painfully from the 
effect they might have produced A certain numbei 
of pillars in the centre are sometimes omitted, but this 
IS the only attempt on the part of their builders to 
bre^ the monotonous hues of columns Alhed to these 
halls are the corridors, which sometimes occupy a large 
portion of the ground within the walled enclosure 
That at Ramisseram is nearly 4,000 feet 
breadth varying from 20 feet to 30 feet, and the neignt 
being 30 feet Their pillars are about 10 feet apart, 
and are most elaborately carved , 

The most artistic features of the Dravidian stUe 
are the compound pillars, employed to support Hie 
stone roofe of the temple porches They consist 0 
mam shaft, upon which the great '^^ms 
the flat roofs rest In order to lessen the width of the 
roof span, brackets are employed, and «iese are supp 
ed by pillars of lighter const^ction a ta^ 
bases to the mam shaft The effect is extreme^ 
graceful and original, giving an appearance of hghtn . 

Q nd *5trpTi£rtli to the whole column , 

Before proceeding to consider the 
ture, a point of great archsological, and m a lesser 
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to be attributed 


6i 

to the same cause 
of most of the 


nf artistic interest may be mentioiied, namely, ^'^^^gounts for the destruction 
KdS^'^ian.y to Sf aSs touihout Ind.a, nan.aly. that they were 

4.W0 nf the Eevptians The gateway .v„ h, nit of wood . - , r 


S?h^^^orSp^^^^ “xt'^hTuof the palace oj Madur of 

Egyptian Temples as do 
hdls of 1,000 columns, 


both in tom anu great “M'antapas” or 

, a?d Svidian Architecture sprung from a 

SSue^wn aie questions which cannot at present 
be answered with anj' 
certainty 

Artistically, the 
Dravidian style, as 
exemplified in their 
constructed buildings, 
possesses more of the 
barbaric element than 
any other in India 
Its forms are more 
crude, and the plan- 
ning is less skilful, than 
in either the J aina or 
Indo-Aryan style 
The masses are pon- 
derous, and the deco- 
rations lack restraint , 
and with the exception 
of the composite pil- 
lars before mentioned, 
it has added but little 
to the sum of beauti- 
ful ideas, in the archi- 
tecture of the world 

CIVIL ARCHITEC- 
TURE 

No civil buildings 
dating befoie the 
advent of the Maho- 
medans exist m 
Southern India, and 
what IS remarkable in 
a country of several 
kingdoms, frequently 
at ivar with one 
another, no fortresses 
are to be found No 
cenotaphs to maik 
the bural places of 
the ashes of their de- 
parted kings adorn 
the vicinity of the an- 
cient capitals of the 

Dravidian States, such as are found m Northern India 
When, however, the Dravidians came into contact 
with the Mussalmans, palaces, kutchemes, and 
elephant stables, rivalling the splendour of the r 
religious buildings and the palaces of their conquerors, 
were erected at Vqayanagar, Madura, and Tan] ore 
They bear not the slightest resemblance to the archi- 
tecture of their temples, but are based entirely upon 
the Moghul style That civil buildings must have 
existed before this period is probable, and their enture 


unadorned simpl city, nyalling in this respect any of 
the Mussulman bu.ldingo found m India , while m othei 
instances, such as that of the arcading of the court of 
the palace at Tan] ore, are seen the exuberant details 
of the Dravidian carvers, superimposed upon the 

structural form of the 
Mahomedans Before 
any composite style 
could be developed 
from the con]unction 
of these two opposing 
ideas, the advent of 
the European and 
decay of the Mussul- 
man power destro5'ed 
it, and led to the in- 
troduction of Western 
styles, alien to both 
'^ince then, in civil 
architecture, no pure 
style, either Western, 
or Eastern, has been 
developed, but build- 
ings more or less com- 
monplace and vulgar, 
contain ng mixtures of 
East and West, have 
been erected 

DRAVIDIAN - 
SCULPTURE 
Mention has already 
been made of the ex- 
traordinary diversity 
of outline and detail 
in the carvings of the 
p liars of the Nuptial 
Halls of the Temples 
These are far too nu- 
merous to particu- 
larize, and it IS only 
possible to describe 
broadly their charac- 
teristics Patient la- 
bour, and almost 
inciedible industry 
expended upon their 
production, they share 
with all Indian work , 
but they are chiefly remarkable for their wild 
imagination When portraying the composite mon- 
sters made up of two or more animals, they make the 
works of the European sculptors of the grotesque in the 
Middle ages appear sane almost to dullness, by com- 
panson Of pure beauty there is but little, though 
on the other hand, there is none of the deadening repeti- 
tion of the Northern Indian sculpture Fancy here 
runs not, usurping the place of order, symmetry oi 
fitness This wealth of imagination gives great spirit 
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to many of their individual carvings ; and in those where 
single figures are attempted, this quality m a great 
measure compensates for their faulty modelling and 
pioportions Some of these figures bear stnkmg resem- 
blance to those of the early German sculptors, m their 
sp rited portrayal of action , and, like them, arrest the 
spectator by their realism, but leave his sense of beauty 
untouched These figures are the only form of Dravidian 
sculpture contaimng the seeds of progress From them 
a living art could be developed, but their “ grotesques” 
mark the finality of imagination carried to extremes 
Nature has been discarded, and its study would only 
be a restraint Beauty of line and arrangement 
might bung these grotesques within the realm of 
Art, but those two qualities are 
absent, and it is very doubtful if the 
race, as it now exists, is capable of 
devdoping them All the evidence goes 
to prove that the artistic activity 
of the Dravidians, during their finest 
period in the 17th and i8th centuries, 
was the culmination of the power of 
aitistic expression of the race, which in 
that effort exhausted itself, and is now 
as dead as any other style in Ind a 


Maliomedin 
in India 


DRAVIDIAN PAINTING 
Colour appears to have had as little 
charm for the Dravidians as it had for 
the Indo-Aryans There are certainly, 
upon the Kylas Temple, the remains 
of the painted ornament upon plaster, 
with which probably a great portion of 
the temple was covered In very few 
of the modembuildmgs is it employed, 
either m conjunction with, or as a 
substitute for, carving True it is that 
some of the carvings in the more 
modem temples and corridors have 
been daubed over with crude pigment 
These vandalisms, however, so lar 
from leading one to suppose that a 
taste for colour once formed an im- 
portant Item m the artistic equip- 
ment of the Drav.dian r^e,- point 
to the opposite conclusion "^nd sup- 
port the opinion that painting, ^ 
as art, no more appealed to the 
taste and understanding of ^be people 
of Southern India than 
thp North, 


the Sasaman Empire, which flourished m Persia 
r- 1 Q. , r between A D 226 and A D 641 It 

f different countries 
lecture conquered by the followers of 

Mahomet between A D 632, when 
Syria first came under their dominion, and A D 1453 
when Constantmople fell, but the style remained 
distinct The differences in detail were partly due to 
the dissimilarities m the climate of their widespread 
Empire , but even more so, to the character of the local 
matenals employed by their builders 

In Spam and other countries where good stone 
was not available, brick and plaster were employed for 
the sti ucture and embellishment of their buildings In 
India, where marble and red sandstone 
were to be easily ob- 
® tamed, they were 
freely employed, and 
resulted in the development of a more 
monumental style than that found in 
either Egypt, Spam, 01 Syria Maho- 
medan buildings may be broadly separ- 
ated into three groups, namely, 
mosques, tombs, and palaces , and in 
connection with the two last must 
not be forgotten the formal gardens 
which surrounded them 

The plans of their mosques are dic- 
tated by the requirements of their 
ritual Thus their essential features 
are, an unioofed enclosure, rectangular 
„ in foim, uith a cen- 

Mosques fountain, or oool, 

for ablution Around this court are 
placed roofed colonnades for protection 
against the heat of the sun Upon the 
side facing toward Mecca, the colon- 
nade is of extra depth, and contains 
the M%hroh or Niche, the Mtmbar or 
Pulpit, and the Dikka or Tribune, 
whence the Imam reads passages from 
the Koran, and intones prayeis En- 
trance to the enclosure is obtained 
through a gateway, which in India is 
eencially an important aichitectural 
feature From certain parts of the 
court-yard rise Minnrs or towers, from 
which the Mneddtii calls the Faithful 
to prayer Domes, of varying height 
and^ diameter, rise from the flat] roofs 



it did to those of 


the INDO-SARACENIC STYLE 
' The conquest of North-Western India by the 
Mjalmai xxth m 

duoed ^ 

Greek iitfuence, wtach 
- ’ Mahomedans became firmly ^tab 

the crowning glory of ^he penin- 
of their architecture 

_ derived from that 

IS 


the art of the 
hshed, and IS now 
sula The general type 
supposed to have been 


Kltab Delhi 

ana uiamcuci, — - , 

f f-nlnnnades and it is to these that the pnncipal 

of the “lonnartes a ,n India is due 

architectural ettect o race into India 

With theMahomedans came the firsUaw^ 

mg places of their Uepartea, y descend- 

tc the .mportanee or wealth ol the dead, or 

ants, the tomhs were simp , judd their oivn 

theTartm Smbf dS^Xr W 

Tombs. pie inust who Wish to ensur P 

chtal magnificence While a placfot plea- 

^?and 


of 
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The usual process was for the king or noble to en- 
close a garden outside the citj' walls, entrance to which 
was gained through one or more splendid gateways In 
the centre he placed a lofty square terrace, from which 
radiated four broad alleys, with marble-paved canals, 
ornamented with fountains and bordered by cypress 
and othei evergreens, as well as by fruit trees Upon 
this terrace he erected a square or octagonal building 
crowned by a dome, and in the more splendid examples 
with smaller dome-roofed apartments, while the four 
mam sides were deyoted to the doorways 

During his lifetime, the central hall, or Barrah 
Ditme was used as a festal hall , but at his death the 
founder’s remains were interred beneath the great 
dome Sometimes his favourite 
wife lay beside him, while the 
bodies of his family and relations 
were buried beneath the col- 
lateral domes Perfect silence 
then took the place of festivity 
and mirth, and the care of the 
building was handed over to 
priests 

The Palaces were almost 
always fortified, and were built 

Palaces the bank 

01 a river or 
lake The outer walls were 
rectangular, the space within 
being occupied by ranges of 
binldings used by the garrison, 
as Halls of Audience, private 
apartments for the king, the 
zenana, with its gardens and 
baths, and a mosque 
The character of the decora- 
tions of all Mahomedan buildings 
IS, in theory, limited by the 
teachings of the Koran, which 
prohibits the portrayal of natural 
objects, including human and 
animal forms In those countries 

Character of Ma pAr®- 
homedan Decora is most 

<'ons ngidlyobserv- 

, , , ed, this prohi- 

bition IS strictly obeyed, and has 
led to the development of those 
intricate geometncal patterns 
known as Arabesques In India! 

Delhi, and Ahm^edabadSe 

The above are thfeenernl E 

art and architecture of fhe MihomedA®" '^® 

now proceed to a more ^ ^ 

and artistic acliievf*mpnf history 

dynasties which governed India Moslem 

rte tot „t th^e was the Pathan Dynasty! Sh 

■” aberS yS^A?'”™ 

the Moghuls in A ‘^*®P^aced by 




Ghazni Minar 


The Pathan style was fully developed before the 
Mahomedans came to India , a specimen still being 
extant in the Minar at Ghazni This was not a 
tower or minar attached to a mosque, but was 
a Tower of Victory The earlier buildings of the 
Pathans in India show marked divergencies from 
the pure style of this m nar The reasons for this 
change were, that being a nation of soldiers, and at 
the same time very energetic builders, they were forced, 
when they first settled in the country, to employ 
Hindu craftsmen to carry out their designs Being 
also in a hurry, they adapted to then own uses the 
colonnaded courts of the existing Jama Temples, which 
they found ready to hand, contenting themselves with 
knocking off the carved figures 
with which the columns u ere de- 
corated This combination of 
the simplicity and laigeness of 
conception of the Mahomedans 
with the elaborate and minute 
workmanship of the Hindus pro- 
duced a style unique in its class, 
of which the arches at the Kutab 
and the decorations of the Kutab 
Minar at Old Delhi, and the great 
arch in the mosque at Ajimr, are 
the most famous examples 
The second period of Pathan 
architecture was characterized 

j by a reversion 
Style, end ^ 

simplicity and 
restiaint A more stern adhesion 
to the precepts of the Koran may 
have dictated this, together with 
the fact that Mahomedan arti- 
ficers were available, and that 
the supply of carved pillars from 
desecrated Jama Temples had 
become exhausted 
The third period marked a 
p=ii,=„ j return to the 

Period elaborate de- 

tail of the 
past, bat in place of a composite 
style, a more consistent one was 
natuially developed 

M existing examples in 

Northern India of Pathan archi- 



Pathan 

Period 


Jumma i t Delhi, and the 

peS wil'? examples of the 

mV'* ““■'“owdX’' ™""’ 

essentisdly Indmn m the!? rh* Ahniedabad are moie 

G»»ra,,,„d Shahs.," 
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FOUR TYPES 


WINARS 


of the Sabarmati, they never wholly subdued the re- 
bellious spirit of their subjects, nor converted the bulk 

Ahmedabaa. On the con- 

trary, from an artistic point of view 
the Guzerathis conquered their conquerors, and forced 
them to adopt their forms and ornaments, which were 
superior to any known to the invaders The mosques 
are Jama in almost every detail Arches, it is true, 
were inserted , but merely as symbols of the Faith, and 
not on account of their constructive necessity The 
domes and minars are refined in form, and decorated out 
of all resemblance to those of Northern India , while 
the constructional methods are identical with those used 
in the building of the Jama Temples The two cele- 
brated pierced stone windows have already been men- 
tioned, the design of which is purely Indian, while the 
smaller mosques, especially that of the Ram Sipn, are 
scarcely recognizable as Moslem buildings. Again, it is 
only necessary to 
compare the 
minars in Ahme- 
dabad.with their 
elaborately 
carved bases and 
bracketted gal- 
lenes, with those 
at Delhi and 
Agra, to see at 
once how great 
was the in- 
fluence of the 
Jama builders 
upon the tradi- 
tional forms of 
their rulers 
The tombs show 
the same influ- 
ence, those of 
Meer AbuTurab, 

Sy ad Osman and 
Shah Allum be- 
ing constructed 
upon the princi- 
ples of Jama 
architecture ^ t a 

This system is ca^ 

Sirkej. where the remains of a 

ficent collection of buildings can be seen, these 


INDIA 


.Agra 


Ah'isdabad 


SLT'S.tperie^«, three 

a splendid palace, surrounding an extensiv tank, 

to which IS gained by a 4en 

group, which in its day could scarcely 

surpassed by any m India, „ impresses the 


An offshoot of the Pathans, the Ghori Dynasty, 
Mandu independent kingdom 

in about the year AD, 1401, 
and made its capital at Mandu, situated on an 
extensive plateau, forming a spur of the Vmdhyas 
Here for the space of one hundred and sixty-eight 
years, buildings of a most extensive and elaborate 
character were erected The walls surrounding the 
plateau are more than 30 miles m length, while mosques, 
tombs, and palaces of the greatest magnificence 
covered the space within them It has long since been 
a deserted city ; its monuments rent by the luxuriant 
growth of climbing plants, or hidden in the recesses 
of an almost impenetrable jungle At the instance 
of Lord CuTZon, efiorts are now being made to 
preserve the great mosque, and its two most splendid 
palaces, the Jehaj Mahal and the Baz Bahadur, from 
complete destruction These buildings are monu- 

m ental rather 
than elegant in 
style, and are 
more fascinating 
to the artist in 
their picturesque 
decay, than in- 
teresting as ex- 
amples of archi- 
tectural deve- 
lopment to the 
oichseologist 
It has been 
before noticed 
that the pre- 
sence of suitable 
building stone 
had marked in- 
fluence upon the 
traditional Ma- 
homedan style 
in Northern 
India The ab- 
sence of 
matenai gives a 
local individua- 
lity to the bnild' 

variations m the shape of the pointed arch, 

of then brick construction . of 

Tixe Mahomedan vrhich crowned the ang e 
style .n Bengal and buildings._ already noticed 

Civil Architecture 
in 



Delhi 


BlJAPUR 


Toward the 
came more 
Moslems, the 


Moslems, LUC pretnren m 

arched forms generally us^ y erected by 

Northern India and f , j a striking and 

Mahmud A, SsZomMhd and simple style, 

Sfrfe^SJpis aaT»y tomh m India 


Sr daini -lA la^rs 

ul Architecture In Sind the m ^,Mues 

the style of decorating the s'^feces oUh ^ 

In place cl carving, Ote Sneed 

regards design and colour, wer ,„j,,,,v,tedlV derived 

^ This method of def ration was undo^^ 

torn that of «>', *1 

took as firm a hold Western portions of 

upon the '^’^ddersin rte possibilities were here 
the Mahomedan Empire Its possim 
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overshadowed and thrust aside bj the appieciation 
bestowed upon the more costly and permanent pract ce 
of inlaying marble with precious stones 

Painters who have seen the magnificent effect pio- 
duced by the few existing buildings decorated with tile- 
work remaining in Sind and at Lahore, must regret 
this neglect, but at the same t,me must recognize the 
sound ai tistic instinct which rejected the employment 
of tile-work in comb nation with marble 

If few in number and widely separated, the Maho- 
medan buildings at Gaur in Bengal, and at Tatta m 
Sind, will be seen to hold not unimportant places in 
the interesting record of the vaiious phases of Moslem 
Art In India they influenced it at opposite poles in 



Pi an of the Gol Gomu7 at Bijapur 

bn W ^ form based upon the bamboo 

huts of the luQigenous cultivators of the soil and in 

^ It into touch with the artistic genius 

f Mesopotamia 

u of the Mahomedan dynasties 

The ’ remarkable are those at Bnanur 

Bijapur period, their capital was adorned 
able as those of anT^f^thT Mabnm 

W They tSerK„"S VrU 


I design and construction, and a largeness of conception in 
! some of the,r buildings, and an elegance in proportion, 
and an elaboration in detail in others, unsurpassed by 
those of Agra, Delhi, Jaunpore, or Ahmedabad, though 
diflering from them in a marked degree 

The Jumma Musjid was commenced by Ah Adil 
Shah in 1557, and though continued by his succes- 
sors, and never finished, it is one of the finest in India 

/anmM M-vd proportions 

^ throughout, and free from any 

Hindu influence, it is to the artistic shape and the 
constructional skill displayed m the building of the 
cential dome of 'its Western colonnading that it owes 
its reputation This would be even greater were it not 
surpassedin power and elegance by the two 
glones of Bijapur, the Gol Gomuz or Tomb 
of Mahmud, and the Ibrahim Rozah 
The Gol Gomuz, or Tomb of Mahmud, 
15 one of the most remarkable buildings 
for simple grandeur and constructive 
boldness, not only in India but m the 

TheGoIGomur 

seen from the plan, it 
IS internally a square apartment 135 feet 
each way, and is larger in area than the 
Pantheon at Rome At the height of 
57 feet from the floor, the hall begins to 
contract by a series of ingenious and 
beautiful pendentives, to a circular 
opening of 98 feet in diameter On 
the platform of these pendentives the 
dome IS erected, 124 feet in diameter, 
thus leaving a gallery more than 12 feet 
wide all round the interior Internally, 
the dome is 175 feet high, externally 
198 feet The most ingenious and novel 
part of the construction of this edifice is 
the mode in which the lateral or outward 
thrust of the dome is counteracted by 
the Weight of the pendentives acting 
inwards, which form a sort of tie and 
keep the whole m equilibrium without 
m any wav interfering with the outline 
of the dome In the Pantheon a great 
mass of masonry is thrown on the haun- 
ches, which entirely hides the external 
form , whereas in the Gol Gomuz the 
weight is hanging inside, and conse- 
quently allows the outer form to be 
simniflci™,, seen In the interior, only the 

mplest mouldings adorn the intersecting arches of the 
pendentives, and the ballustradmg of the Sl2v is 

SfS S Sfl'f NothngfthLelorefS to 

Wf ^ u solemn impression of the wide and 
lofty vault, which spreads itself above the spectate 

amri? impressive At each 

the^extentoKaSfrom^tb''® ^ 

open gallery g?vesSht wall, above which an 

r gaucry gives lightness, and finish to the whole 
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In striking contrast to this building is the tomb of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, which fascinates by its graceful 
proportions, the exquisite and elaborate character of 
^ its carving, and the quiet beauty of 
The Ibrahim Rozah setting Admirably adapted as 

the Arabic characters are for the purpose of decorative 
inscriptions, in few buildings can they have been more 
finely treated than in the numerous panels which so 
freely adorn the exterior and interior of this tomb as to 
be said to include the whole of the Koran The outer 
arcading has a deep cornice, supported by elaborately 
carved bracketing, and is crowned at each comer by 
a graceful minaret The dome is more bulbous in 
shape than are those of the Jumma Musjid, oi the 
Gol Gomuz, and rests upon a somewhat 
concave drum, wrought into likeness of 
the petals of a flower 
Beside the tomb is a mosque to cor- 
respond, and the Royal gardens surrourd- 
ing them are adorned with fountains and 
kiosks, and are flanked by colonnades 
and caravansera s for pilgrims 

The rams of the palaces, m one of which 
can be seen the front of the great Audience 
Hall with its arch So feet wide, and ol 
other civil buildings, among which mav 
be especially mentioned the gateway 
known as the Mehturi 

Palaces at Byapur beat ample 

testimony to the fact that tne civil build- 
ings of Bijapur possessed the same noble 
characteristics asthose displayed in the 
mosques and tombs Of their ext^md 
number, it is sufficient to say that they 
Me thickly scattered throughout the Mea 
enclosed within the gigmitic walls, which 
are miles in circumference 

We now come to the culminating 
oeriod of Mahomedan Architecture in 
iS thatoftheMoghuls pttleiemams 

if fhe architecture of the last rulers of 
of the arctiitecru Dynasty, 

Moghul Architecture gf the earliest 

nf the Moghul invaders, although Baber, 

arrnrdine to lus own account, every day 

^Sovedover two thousand builders and 
employed oyer tw g ascribed 

andhis son . jjgghuls does 

building firmly established m power 

not begin until Akbar was nrmiy 

One of his first works was P 

Humayiin, his father, m (Md , preservation 
seen to be m a '‘f style U 

AkW, .5S«-.‘”S desttbte of “““’“‘^rfena.dlv- 

wrought ajtocture b n H,„au m 

Palace m the Fort at Ag > , jts decorations 

style and construction, birt Moslem that Agiar 

^ Tt IS, however, at d as a builder 

Fuitchpore s.kn During his emctS^ a 

rt was his favourite residence Here 


splendid palace, a senes of exquisite pavnhons, and 
a most noble mosque, the southern gateway to which 
IS generall)' agreed to be the finest portal of its 
kind in India, if not in the whole w’orld Volumes ha\c 
been wiitten upon these buildings, but they still fail to 
give the reader any adequate idea of the profusion of 
thought, labour, and money which must have hecii 
expended, before they were brought to completion , this 
can only be realized by a study of tins great woik 
upon the spot The foit and palace at Allahabad, and 
his own tomb at Secundra, neai Agra, are two of 
the most important of the other buildings, ivhich owe 
their existence to the genius of the greatest and 
most hbeial minded of the Moghuls 





jehangn. 1603x6.7 both h.s fathej and h.sjn,^ 

KS few s “r 0? Kr 
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Vinritsar was built, while his palace has been altered 
out of all recognition, in order to meet the wants of 
successive occupants At the othei end of his domi- 
nions, namely, Bengal, Jehangir founded the City 
of Dacca, in supersess’on of the ancient capital of 
Dacci Gaur, and adorned it with buildings 

*''' of considerable dimensions Here 

again he was unfortunate, foi in consequence of the 
nature of the materials used in their construction, 
nearly all these important edifices are now in a state 
of Picturesque ruin 

A tomb at Agra, the Itimad-ud-daula, belongs to 
his reign, although not built by Jehangir It has much 


Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, certainly 
once adorned the throne of the Emperor It is equally 
certain that shortly before the date of this tomb, the 
Itimad-ud-daula, the system of inlaying, called ‘ ‘ pietro 
duro ’ ’ had been invented in Italy, and had become 
extiemely popular throughout Europe Placed in a 
setting of polished white marble, it certainly is a most 
appropriate, and beautiful method of decoration The 
difficulties and nature of the process compel the adop- 
tion of a flat and decorative treatment of surfaces, and 
are such as to discourage the representation of human or 
animal forms It is, on the other hand, a singffiarly 
appropriate method of treating arabesques and delicate 



Mai’soleum of Itimad-ud daula, Agr\ 


the service of the Moehul craftsmen engaged in 

doubt that much of thlm!iM??r ’ 
ingsof Shah Jehan was 

It is known that AueiKtiTi ^ European influence 

ShahJeh™an11SSit^^^^^^^ 

after Raphad’, p.ct„re StSiS'seSSSJX 


roiiateu ornament It was, therefore, hkelv to aoneal 

theTJ.T7 and tradition, Slifi 

outif required m its production was no 

As the Moghul style, as a wholefshows the culmi- 

tte very apes and“Snm t of flutrtyle^''’3,e^ 
OnenK the srervth a„d 
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sobnety and massiveness to elegance ancf rffinpmAn? 

‘a of Gothic architectme m 

England As Salisbury Cathedral is to Durham or 

H™’ .If t° the toSb o( 

Humayun, or the mosque at Futtehpore S’kri 

As its development was more rapid, so was its 
decay more sudden and complete , and no glonous 
wSr ^ corresponding to the Tudor Cha|els at 
Westmin to or Cambridge renders its end beautiful 
and venerable ‘ 


the cyclopedia of INDIA, 


not only in India that land nf “’Idmgs to be found, 

.n the whole id , '>« 

sense of finality it produces robs to T the 

of the element of 

human effort which renders to ^ v 
Michael Angelo ™te 

orwte the imagination to pf„X L 
r shadow in the facade of a 

tohedid, aiich as Amiens The instact which praS s 
the oisitor to see the Taj by moonhghl ,s thS? ’ 



Thf Taj Mahal, Agra 


What a gap is there between the tomb of Rabia 
Durance at Aurangabad, and the Ta] at Agra , yet the 
former was built within 30 years of the lattei Aftei 
that there is nothing except the vulgaiities of the 
palaces of Lucknow 

Shah Jehan’s buildings at Agra and Delhi, culmi- 
nating m the Ta] Mahal, are so well known, and have 
been the subject of such countless destnptions as to 
require no further recital of their glories 

The Taj stands alone in the world for certain quah- 
r~ ,, , , ties all can appreciate, but, like every 

The Taj Mahal merits in One direc- 

tion entail corresponding defects Erected as a monu- 
ment to the personal devotion of a husband to his wife, 


true one, for at that hour the masteipiece of Shah 
Jehan is invested with the mysteiy it lacks m the full 
glare of daylight 

Of its class, the Ta] is perfect . but as to the relative 
aitistic merits of the class to which it belongs, compared 
with the masterpieces of the West, such as the 
non, it is not possible to moie than speculate Tech- 
nically and aesthetically, they may be considered equal, 
but the grand sculptures on the Parthenon rise to an 
intellectual level unapproached by the decorators of the 
Ta] No building m the East can bear comparison 
with It , and It is therefoie fitting that the final words 0 
the story of architecture m India should refer to the i ] 
Mahal. 



The Minor Arts of India. 


The Arts hitherto considered have been those 
which have been directly the outgrowth of architec- 
ture No account of the Art of India, however, would 
be romplete without due mention being made of those 
widely practised arts devoted to the service of reli- 
gion, or the adornment of the palaces oi persons of the 
powerful, and wealthy India has always been noted 
toi the quantity of works dedicated to the one, and ap- 
propriated to the other , pious devotion to their gods 
and lavish display of wealth bemg pronounced traits 
in the charactei of the greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants of the peninsula In all those artist c crafts 
depending for their quality upon patient workmanship, 
they have excelled in the past , but as, on the one hand, 


and modern metal workers The works are cast, 
hammered, encrusted, or engraved They show one 
quality, directly due to the social conditions of the 
country, as compared with similar works found in more 
settled areas , that of greater mas- 
Generai character siyeness and solidity Where per- 
naments*'' *' sonal ornaments are prized for the 

intrinsic value of the metal they con- 
tain, this IS always likely to be the case , and where 
the melting-pot is regarded as the probable destina- 
tion of such articles, the quality of the workmanship 
expended upon them is of but secondary account De- 
struction has undoubtedly overtaken the greater part of 
the Indian art manufactures of ancient times, used for 


India has nevei produced great painters or sculptors, 
such as Leonardo-da- Vinci, Benvenuto Cellim, or 
other raedia 5 val masters, whose training was begun in 
the workshops of goldsmiths and other craftsmen , 
so, on the other hand, the Indian craftsmen have 
never attained the level of the artistic taste of 
their Japanese confreres With the exception 

Ch«fVr..,.c craft. IT'" 

ot India been associated with architec- 

ture, the most widely practised of 
the arts have been those of the goldsmith, the metal 
worker, and the weaver The conditions of Oriental 
life m the past have governed this Ornaments of 
precious metals have served the double purpose of oc- 
casional display and extremely portable property , 
advantages which forcibly appealed to every class of 
society in those periods of war and unrest in which 
Ind a has been continually plunged from the dawn of 
hei history to very recent times The climate and 
nab ts of the people of India have naturally led to the 
development of textile manufacture, wh ch has been 
mMe additionally easy by the growth of so workable 
a fibre as cotton Within her borders Wool was in- 
troduced by the races which entered India from the 
A 01 th, where the centres of weaving this material have 
generally been situated , while the origin of the silk 
md^try is a matter of dispute among the various 
authorities interested in the question The carving of 
vor3 and hoin, and the working of lacquer are, however, 
indigenous and widely spread industries 

Gold, Silver, and Other Metal Work 

It IS not necessary, even if space permitted, to 
entei into any detailed account of the processes followed 
vLf , craftsmen in the production of their 

I and commoner metals They 

differ but shghtly from those used by the Greek, Roman, 


secular purposes, and a knowledge ot them is purely 
conjectural , but a comparison between the representa- 
tion of the gold and silver ornaments of the gods and 
goddesses found upon the images m the rock-cut 
temples, and similar objects made at a Jatei 
„ . date, prove how little change has 

anclem "n^d mS ^^ken place m the character and 
types of ormnw-nis Hses ol the various articles The 
ornaments for the head, face, 
arms, and legs, seen upon those monuments, are repro- 
duced with almost startling fidelity upon the persons 
of the Indian women of the present day They may 
vary in detail, but the general character is the same 
The different nationalities, races, and castes of India 
have traditional patterns, and these patterns vary in 
diffeient parts of the country, but their manufacture is 
earned out by means of one or other of the processes 
mentioned above 

The principal art cles for household or ceiemonial 
lequirements are bowls, sprinklers and boxes, while 
extensive use is made of the precious metals in the em- 
bellishment of horse and elephant trappings, the en- 
richment of arms, and the decoration of thrones, maces, 
and other portions of the regalia used on State occasions 
Many of these latter articles are very picturesque, and 
contain excellent workmanship, though very few will 
bear comparison, as regards the last mentioned quality, 
with the Corporation maces and plate of Europe not 
to mention the Crown plate of England, Germany, 
iTance or Austria The Indian jewellers are far bT 
hind those of Europe in the setting of gems The 
Indian Jewellery hollow Settings WaS almost 

. unknown before their introduction 
0 ^ tke gem being 

obtained by light reflected from tinsel placed behind the 
stone while many fine stones are to be met with that 
pmrcJd^" utterly ruined by bad cutting, and by bemg 
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The art of enamelling was probably introduced m When the cast is taken from the mould, it is 
from Persia The only variety met with in India often elaborately chased, and engraved, while in many 
woi thy to be considered as an art, is that known as instances jewels of great value are set m the eyes of 
“Champleve,” in which the metal '’"'’'I"'’'’ '■"-i 

En-ime mg engraved and chased m such a 

way as to provide depressions within which the colours 
are placed , the whole being then fired m a furnace, 
until the colours aie fused Jaipur and Lucknow 
im.ro niwnxrc hp.pn noipfl ceiitrcs for Silver and gold 


until the colours aie nisea Jaipur ana i.uc 
have always been noted centres for s.lver and gold 
articles decorated in this manner The vaiieties of 
metal work peculiar only to India are admittedly de- 
based copies of finer, oi more difficult processes, 
practised elsewhere Btdri ware, foi instance, is a 
coarse kind of substitute for tiue 
Bidri ware. 1^5,5 

permanent material (or its base, w'liile the filling of the 
clepiessions m engraved lirass and copper work with 
lac IS an casv method of overcoming the difficulties 
' of tiue enamel, at the sacrifice 

Lacqiipred Mttal qualities obtainable 

from the combination of colour with those metals 
Eiicruslation of one im.t.il u\io.i another, bv 
means of which the Japanese metal vvoikcr-. 
hav’< pioduced such marvels of lechn cal mgenuitv 
and artistic effect, has not been much P’^^ctiscd 
In the Indian workmen, though fine 
Enmisicd nork of m,ccimens, 111 v\ Iiicli the leprcscnta- 
Souiiiun Indm otjicr orna- 

ment^ arc superimposed upon copper, have been made 
m pa«t times m Mysore and Travancore, in Southern 

qualitv of the piccious metals used ioi onia- 

meuts m India is alwavs open to the suspicion of im- 

iiiiritv in consequence of the absence of anv standard 
puritv.mconcqi^^^^^^ ohscived, or guarantee he.ng 

Inferior qiialit) of forthcoming, sucli as IS given in 
precious masts m ^ English plalc 

Suspicion lb cnliaiiccd on account 
the piovcrbial failing of the ‘ Sonar ^ 

ite peal maaa ot ,l.c metal 
the scrvmc o( the 

imngcs m Temple of thc Hindu 1 ;^^: 

cams and - r/arn‘S S.„T , U 

rd"'“«.e "S' S'":vcTK 

„I the Envointaa p,„e„sed .n^M.a J^he 

rmJdlTo"gcaad.oto^^^^^^ 

„,e „h,cet,n twa " r^Vm ^ 
lead These ® ' ^^^JSely i^ thc prepared 

chased, and are an iron casting box 

Ttoe' ale j'led togettor and the molten metal poured 


instances jewels of great value are set m the eyes oi 
the god 01 goddess, and in the ornamental details 
These images of the Hindu gods naturally follow the 
types of the stone carvings on the exteriors and interiors 
01 the temples Occasionally, an image may be met 
with showing more freedom of action than is the case 
with its stone prototype , but the attraction of these 
figuies, whenev'er they possess any, is owing to their 
fantastic, archa.c, or barbaric qualities rather than to 
their purely artistic ones The lamps, chains and 
bells often contain excellent cast work, and are ex- 
tremely pictuiesque in effect and ingenious m design 
1 In form, many oi the beaten articles of indigenous 
origin, such as " pan boxes,” lotas, bowls, rose- 
water sprinklers, etc , are very fine, and the older 
ones show' considerable artistic 
Hammered mefii With regard to the quantity 

and disposition of the ornaments 
iilaccil uiion them The same apjfiies to many of the 
older snecimens of jewellerj, such as anklets and ban 
eles. but the smaller articles are characterized by the 
fault displayed msa much of the craft work of India, 
namely, over-elaboration Another fault vvhich is 
noticeable m the metal work of India, a fault "'ll I™® 
through the whole of the,r art, is the apparent msen 
sibilitv of the workmen to what may be termed the 
peculmr adaptability of each 

kpression This has not always been observed by 
European craftsmen, but 

ncriods It has been before noted that the early stone 
penocis tech- 

Uniform trcumcnt niQue of the w oodcatv'crs, w'ho pre 
of 111 matcrnis b) i j them . and the same ngia 
Indinncnflsmcn t^g^tment of metal IS 

the clean cut vigorous °\n “ny 

Gothic woodcarvers, is looked for n va 1 jessdeeph 
u 01 k The same hard and more m i ^ 

uiciscd liackgrounds. are seen 

stone and wood-caivingi as ^ ^ 

A description of the " oUneof the 

be inadequate if it faded to mak . . found 

.„„,t rcuVuble »» •' S pjlar to .!« 
in the countiy Ims is 1 1 8 jimar 

south of the City of i twenty-tw'o of which, 
Its total length ^.Ijace of the ground 

however, appear above ^ L ,,veight is six tons 
It IS wrought m o"®, at^ a time when 
How It was forged ^pfoctive, has never 

mechanical ,'med Its exact composition 

ST^nct V C»SS 

origin 
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When all its artistic tailings have been admitted, 
the ancient metal work of India had a character ot its 
own, born of the intellect and requirements of the 
people India was for centuries removed from outside 
influences, except such as were eventually absorbed 
into the corjiorate body of her life With the open- 
ing of her poits to the influences of modern ait and 
commerce, and with the gradual change in the habits, 
and the extens'ons of the needs of her wealthier classes, 
her indigenous forms have become debased by bemg 
applied to articles foreign to their traditional uses At 
the same time, the decorations have become mixed with 
alien styles, until at piesent scarcely any purity exists 
in the metal work produced by native workmen To 
meet the competition engendered by the influx of ma- 
chine-made articles from abroad, the workmanship has 
become slovenly, owing to the vain attempts of the 
ciaftsmen to produce the same apparent amount ot 
design upon their goods, in a much shorter lime Con- 
sequently, the metal work of India has reached a state 
of debasement at the present time, such as it probably 
never experienced in the past The Government of 
Ind,a and the local Governments are striving, by 
means of the establishment of Schools of Art, to bring 
about a better state of affairs , but many j'ears must 
elapse before the public and the craftsmen of India are 
trained to appreciate the value of simplicity in form 
and restraint in decoration to which so much of the 
best modern work in Europe owes its beauty 

Textiles 

The evidence of the earliest sculpture found in 
India, goes to show that long before her history ob 
tamed any written record, the crafts of the weaver had 
leached a high state of development No specimens of 
the ancient textiles have come down to us, as they 

Sr to conjecture 

from the representations of drapery shown in the an- 

paintings at the Caves of 
Ajanta, what the fabrics of that period were like 
suppose that they would have 
uffered by comparison with the products of a later date, 

\uttqwty of the India became more intimately 

craft cf Weaving Kaown to the nations of AVestern 

tor the proiiiicnon“'or 

» Jit 

Cotton Weaving Worked up into the finest of webs 
peculiar]}' suited to '^dplirr^ PS-rts, a climate 
co«„lr.e, wtee woo, flaJwo 

Circu.iisi.ntes m ,5^ ® '*1 textile manufacture 

iis fnvoiir ,n ina.i ^ « easy to understand the astonish- 

hlmy products of the looms 'of "nf 
while the cheap 1 v rg of the 
Ins plain and punted calicos enabled 

that were closed to the more markets 

the nearer East The silken fabrics of 

ihe Indian weavers had an addi- 


tional advantage in possessing an ample indigenous 
supply of the substances used in dying, such as lac, 
indigo, saffron, and madder Dacca has always been 
famous for the fineness of its cotton fabrics They 
have been surpassed in delicacy, in recent years, by 
tissues made by machinery in England , but the more 
elaborate specimens still hold their own in the limited 
, market still available for their 
ecu 1 us m disposal The extreme tenuity of the 
thiead used in these muslins may be realised, when it 
IS stated that the proportion of length to weight has 
been proved to be as much as 250 miles to a single 
pound of cotton, while so great is the labour entailed 
m weaving these delicate filaments, that the manu- 
facture of a single length of to yards takes the 
combined labour of two weavers for the space of five 
months to complete The yarn sometimes costs as 
much as Rs 50 per ounce, and the finished fabric has 
cost as much as Rs 500 to Rs 600 for a single piece 
It is only during the monsoon months that these delicate 
threads can be spun, and the materials woven 

The only othei woven cotton fabrics calling for 
particulai attention which have not been surpassed by 
4 products of the looms of T^anca- 
Xluslins rigurKt sfiire are the Tamdani or figuied 
muslins, which have been sold for 
as much as per yard Their man ufacture is a most 
elaborate process, and is more m the natuie of loom 
embroidery than of direct weaving, the characteristic 
appearance being that of a rich and opaque pattern 
placed upon a delicate and transparent web It is' 
impossible to do more than mention the important and 
striking part played by the dyer and the calico 
pnnter in relation to the cotton fabnes of India 
Ihe brilliant and picturesque colour effects, for which 
the streets of Indian cities are renowned, are due to 
his industry, and the inherent love of br'ght clothine 
among the people ® 

The cotton weaving industry is undergoing a 
marked and rapid change in India In every cotton- 
growing district factories are being built, fitted with 

Change in the In machinery dnven by steam 

power Instead of being wide- 

™, jnd IS 

recent efforts made to enable the village handloom 
th?'[SrodiirtT^^^f‘^^^ compete with the^factories, by 

Silk Company m the 

the best contemporary produSHf the 

tiers, Italy and France ^ 

are remarkable for richness fabnes 

meal ingenuity great tech- 
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The handloom silk weavers are being gradually 

General Extinction World’s markets, 

of the Industry oy the Competition of the factory- 

, , , made goods of Europe and Tanan 

while the establishment of mills m India is likely to 
hasten their extinction, except for such textiles as are 
m very limited demand by particular sections of the 
community 

Benares, Ahmedabad, Surat, Murshidabad, Ma- 
dura, and Mj^sore, are the chief centres of the handloom 
industry, while mills are successfully carried on m Bom- 
bay and Poona 

Of all the woollen products of the world, none have 
Wool pel haps been so famous as those of 

, , Kashmir The reputation of the 

shawls made in that Valley, and subsequently in 
the Punjab, has been justly very great In many 
Kashmir Shawls respects, no more beautiful fabrics 
have ever been made, but the 
industry has been practically mined by the cheap 
and crude mutations manufactured in Paisley during 
the last 50 years In all other classes of woollen 
goods, the weavers are outclassed by their more in- 
telligent rivals of the West, although successful 
factories have in modern times been established 
in Northern India, notably at Camipoic 

Exception might be taken to the abo\e sentence 
on account of the considerable trade in woollen jnle 
carpets which now exists at Amritsar, Kashmir and 
other centres, principally in Northern India Woollen 
Carpets carpet-wea\nng, however, is not an 

indigenous Indian industry It was 
introduced by the Mahomedan conquerors from 
Central Asia and Persia, where the finest wool 
for the purpose is grown A celebrated factory w'as 
established by Akbar at Lahore, wdience came some 
of the finest ancient caipets found in India, as 
w’ell as the splendid and interesting sjiccnnen w'hich 
adorns the walls of the Girdlers Company, in the 
City of London The designs, when pure, arc 
almost entirely Persian in origin, but many modern 
carpets, cojned from fine originals, arc entiicly 
spoiled by alterations in their proportions, and 
the introduction of incongruous details The worst 
faults in the modern Indian carpets arc those of colour 
In this respect they fall fai behind similar products 
of Persia and Asia Minoi 

It only remains to mention Indian cmbroideiy to 
complete the sum of artistic textile work produced in 
India As elsewhere, this art may 
Emhroiderv, broadly divided into two divi- 

sions— bold work with cheap materials, and fine 
work with silk Interesting woik has been done in 
each of these branches in India The Kashmir 
embroidered shawls display extraordinary evidence 
of patient workmanshij), and have been known to 
deceive experts, who have mistaken them for the 
woven variety This is the only embioideit m 
India comparable with similar wmrk by the Chinese 
and Tapanese The lest of the Indian embroidery 
IS far Llow It, and fails to reach the technical 
standard of the best medieval work of Europe, 
while as regards ideas and taste 
a decidedly lower place than any of the foregoing 


It has. however, a distinct chaiacter of its own which 
It should be the endeavour of the authon^= + 
pre-serve, foi this is essentially an industry m which the 
cheapness in !,ving of the Indian craftsJan g.ves hm 
^j^^aj^vantage m the world’s markets oxer his Western 

Carving, Painting, etc 

Ivoij' has always been extensively used in India 
for the decoration of fuiniture and cabinet work 
Southern Ind.a is noted for it, as well as for elahcrate 

Ivory ..,d Sandal- m sandalwcod Much of 

uood Carving carvcd-work executed m Mysore 

and Travancoie is both spinted in 
design and excellent in finish In style it follows 
closely the lines of the carvings on the Dravidian 
Temples, but some of the more modern examples 
contain cawed panels in which hunting scenes and 
landscapes are represented with a considerable degree 
of realism and delicately cut detail 

I\ ory is largely used in the Bombay inlaid work in 
combination with ebony, stained W'ood and white metal, 
and It forms the basis upon W'hich the Delhi and other 
miniatures are painted 

These miniatures are the modern representatives of 
Min.aiure= paintings illustrating the 

Korans and Manuscripts of the 
Moghul times They show a great falling off from the 
originals, the best of wh,ch are fit to be placed beside the 
beautifully illuminated writings of the monks m Europe 
during the nth, 12th and 13th centuiies The art was 
brought to India by the Mahomedans, and is Persian in 
its origin Many exquisite examples of single pictures 
are to be seen in the Calcutta School of Art, while a 
splendid collection of complete books is among the Art 
treasures of Jaipur and Ulwar 

The decorative borders of the pages, executed m 
colour and gold, are wrought 
Illuminated Manu- utmost mgenmty, taste 

and care, while the Arab c and 
Persian texts are beautiful specimens of caligraphy 
Potteiy IS the only art remaining to be noticed 
The examples extant, coming within 
Poiierj term, are also of Persian 

origin The tile-work on the mosques m Sind 
and the Punjab have already been referred to, 
as being exceptionally good in design and colour 
The panels, containing texts from the Koran and 
surrounded by ingeniously designed borders, are 
often veiy fine, but as regards the colour, it is a 
question as to how much the influence of 
upon the soft glaze is responsible for their mel 
harmony of blue, white and green pertain 
that the modern work especial y fails in this e p 
although there appears to be little differen , , 
maSls employed and the empirical^ 
followed in the processes upon wh ch the e 
depends The body m pottej s 

defective when compared with the produ t 
Chinese, Japanese, Ss the 

porcelain is unknown ^ tmSishing the 

variety, and extraoidinary finish ^sttngms'' | 

speemens tom ‘hj F" t 3 

h^ reacted upon the artistic quality 01 me 
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Conclusion 

To sum up the art and architecture of India, and 
to place it in its true position with reference to that 
of the extreme East and the West, is no simple matter, 
and can only be suggested in the small space available 
It shows certain of the qualities of each, but cannot be 
said to have attained to the supremacy of either The 
rugged grandeur of the Buddhist period might have 
been the forerunner of as perfect a manifestation as 
that of Greek art, wh’ch was the outcome of the monu- 
mental styles of Egypt and Assyria , but it lost its way 
among the fantastic and composite forms of the gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon There was, in the craftwork 
of the earliest period, nothing inim’cal to such purely 
lesthetic and superb technical developments as are seen 
m the work of China and Japan, but it stereotyped 
Itself into set and lifeless forms To the character of 
the people must be assigned the determining cause, 
acted upon by the climate of the country, and reacted 
upon by the religious influences developed The patient 
Indian workman lacked the intellectual alertness of 
the European His mind, when in action, was turned 
inward, and therefore was prone to select forms and 
types evolved from his inner consciousness rather than 
from the objects surrounding him These forms, as a 
consequence, became stereotyped, and the craftsmen 
became insensible to the decorative possibilities of na- 
tural objects, which is so keenly realised by the Japanese 
and Chinese artists The Hindu religion inculcated 
Ideas of terror, rather than the serenity and beauty of 
the relig ons of the West, and as a result we have the 
distorted figures of the Hindu temples, in place of the 
calm beauty of the Greek, or the grace and pathos of the 
mediaval art of Europe The dominating influence 
of religion was exercised more acutely and decidedly 
m the art of India than was the case in the Far 


East or West Secular art, which played so impoitant 
a part in the development of art in Europe and Japan, 
was practically non-ex-stent in India before the arrival 
of the Moghuls, and was then placed completely under 
the limitations imposed upon it by the teachings of the 
Koran This restraint, fatal as it was to the free grow th 
of artistic ideas, had the same effect as the rules of 
poetic form have had upon the works of the great poets 
By concentrating effort within narrow lines, it 
produced those masterpieces, which culminated in the 
Taj Mahal, the most complete and perfect work of art 
India has to show Since its completion, little, worthy 
of the name of art, has been forthcoming, ahd the in- 
fluence of Western ideals and modes of thought have, 
up to the present time, brought nothing but confusion 
and debasement upon such traditional art as has sur- 
vived The outlook for the immediate future of 
Indian art is most unpromising, and so far as can at 
present be seen, it will take generations to build up a 
new and national style based upon the climatic condi- 
tions of the country and the peculiar genius of the 
people, such as characteriised so much of the ancient 
art and architecture of India 
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Roman Catholic Church in India. 


(i) The Thomas Chrisiians and iheir relations 
WITH THE Portuguese, (2) Portuguese Missionary 
Enterprise , (3) Propaganda Missionary Enterprise , 
(4) The Jurisdiction-Struggle, (5) The Establishment 
OF THE Hierarchy, (6) The Jurisdiction-Settlement, 
(7) Population, Distribution, etc, (8) Missionari 
Methods , (9) Nationality or the Clergy , (10) Schools, 
Institutions, etc ,(ii) Churches, Archeology, etc , 
(12) Literary Enterprise, (13) Litiraturf or the 
Subject 

(i) The Thomas Chrisuans 

Relorc the acUeiit of the Poituguesc in the 
history of Chustiarntx m Incha is ppi tic alls iden- 
tical \\ith the history of the Thomas fhi stuins of the 
Malabar coast Accuidmg 
to a tradition tenaciously 
maintained amongst them, 
their convex Sion vas in the 
first instance due to the 
Apostle St Thomas who, 
landing at Cranganoic, 
laboured first on the lilata- 
bai coast, and then passed 
over to Mylapore (ncai 
Madras) wdiere he suffered 
death by martyidom This 
tradition is suppoited in 
part by the Ada Thoma, 
probably dating from the 
second eentury, w-liich tells 
how St Tliomas first 
preached at the tourl of 
one Gondophares [now iden- 
tified as an Indo-Paithidii 
king on the N -W frontier 
of India], and then passed 
on to other parts M India 
The remains of St Thomas 
which w'cre first interred 
at Mylapore, were latei on 
tiansferied to Edessa, as St 
Ephrem m the foui th cen- 
tury testifies, and later still, 

in the thirteenth century, to 
Ortonam Italy The grave 

Itself and certain rehcb are 

still shown at San riiome, 
well as rne 


of Nice (A D 325) of “John Bishop of Persia and 
Greater India’’— though even here the term “Greatei 
Irdia’’ may be regarded as ambguous Aiiothcr nit- 
ne«s appears m Thomas Cana, who m the fourth centuri, 
in latei, found a Chnstian Church flounshing in Malabar, 
and hi ought with hnn a colony of 400 Christians from 
BagiU'^i, Nmeveh, ai d Jeiusalem But the date of this 
e\ent is much disputed The first definite authority, 
therefore, is Cosmas Indicopleiistes, who m about A D 
535 found Chnstian chuirhes with their clergv in 
Ceylon, interior India and Male (Malabar) as well as a 
b shop at Kaliana (Kalyaii, near Bombay) These 
Chnstians were under the Cathoheub of Persia, and are 
generally supposed by that time to have become Nes 
tonans In the yeai 590, Gregory of Tours lecounts the 

narrative of one Theodore, 
who had witnessed the feast 
of St Thomas both in 
India and at Edessa 
Shortly after this time it 
seems that, through a 
quarrel between the Persian 
and Babylonian Patriarchs, 
India was deprived of its 
clergy^ so that m A D 650 
the countiy is described as 
being m n state of darkness 
for lack of rehgious instruc- 
tion We read of the \isit 
of a Jacobite Bishop in 
about A D 6g(i In the 
year 775 w'e learn that 
there w as a cler cal semina^’ 
at Kottaya, and that the 
Christians had a recognized 
position 111 thf country 
The Church of India is 
named amongst others m 
a Persian Synod ot 852 
An embassy was sent by 
King Alfred the Great to 
W of St Thorns 
in S83 Again, in 1129 w® 
Me told that theCathohens 

of Bagdad sent a Nestoian 

Bishop called Mar John HI 
fo Malabar but beyo^ 
these scanty 



The late Archbishop Goethals 

Chnstiamty 
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ot St Thomds at Malabai A Fraiictscan traveller of 
the sajue date, John of Monte Corvitio, calls on his way 
to China at the Church of St Thomas m India, where 
he hnds a few Christians who are of little weight, and 
peispcuted by their neighbours About 132 J, one 
friar Jordanus, accompanied by some companions of 
the Dominican and Franciscan Orders, landed on the 
Konkan coast, where he found some scattered Christ* 
lans, unbaptised and ignorant of their faith Jorda- 
nus dent to Baroda , while lus four comparions, who 
lemjined at Tluna, were put to death by the .noslenis 
m 1322 (Martyrs of Thana) About the same yeai 
Friar Oderic arrived at the plac“, collected the bones 
of the martvrs, and then passed down the coast to 
Quiloii, where he found Christians — and also to Mohar, 
where he saw fifteen houses of the Nestorians In 1328 
Pope John consecrated Fnar Jordanus Bishop of Qui- 
ion, and sent him to the Naaarenes (as the Malabar 
Chnstvans were called) , but it is not known whether he 
reached liis destination About 1340 a Nestonan, Amr, 
son of Matthew, mentions the tomb of St Thomas in 
the peninsula of Meilan In 1349 Bishop John de 
iMengnolli mentions the Thomas Christians at Quilon, 
and the tomb of St Thomas at Malabar or Mirapohs 
In 1423, Nicolo de Conte mentions the body of St 
Thomas pieserved at Jlalepur, and venerated by Nes- 
tonans At this time it is said that the Thomas 
Christians on the west coast were sufiiaently powerful 
to create for themselves a dynasty of kings , and in 
1429 Pope Eugemus IV sent envoys to one of them 
(Thomas, Emperor of the Indians) whose subjects he 
describes as being true Christians The embassy hoiv* 
ever did not reach its destination Meantime the 
Christians on the east coast seem to have fled irom 
Mylapore to Malabar to avoid persecution, leaving the 
shi me of St Thomas to faU into ruin This is intimated 
bv some Nestonaii bishops of Malabar, who had been 
sent out m answer to an anpeal made by the Thiv.ias 
Cmistians in 1490, an'’ who 111 1304 wrote to their 
patriarch desciibin^ the condition of things in India 
when the Poituguese 1 cached India in 1498, they 
found t ’e Ihomas Chnstians an organized and rouei- 
lul body, but accused them of Nestonaoism in nte 
and creed -n 1530, missionanes were sent from Goa 
0 Travancore to work for their coniersion and when 
the time was ripe, a great synod was snmn.oned at Diam- 

Thomas Chnstians jointly 

fab S ^ See was es- 

^ ^ngamali m i6oo (transferred to Cran- 

fn bishops were placed therem 

"ew community However, a sene?S 

r?6« In ^ revolt 

Lt kL Carmelite missionanes were 

amounts to about 350,000 who 


Of those who remained in a state of separation, the 
greater number soon fell under the influence of a bishop 
named Mar Gregory, sent out by the Patnarch of 
Antioch in 1665, and embraced the Monophysite or 
Jacobite doctrine A certain number of them main- 
tained at present a for.u of belief and worship some- 
what akin to Protpstamsm, but no Nestorun sect is 
discoverable among them 


oT TrSj^ the three viVrsX° Sc 

account of the use Changanacherry On 

taiom a, 


(2) Portuguese Missionary Enterprise 
Besides working for the union, of the Thomas or 
Synan Chnstians, the Portuguese devoted themselves to 
bringing over the Hindus and Mahomedans to theCatho- 
Uc faith From the year 1500, Franciscan, Dommican 
and Augustiman missionaries flocked to India, and 
gradually covered the Portuguese settlements wifii 
churches, monasteries, schools, orphanages and commu- 
mties of converts [Cannanore 1500 , Cochin 1506 , 
Goa 1510 , Chaul 1512 , Caheut 1513 , Damaun 1531 , 
Bombay, Salsette and Bassein 1534 , Diu 1535, etc ] 
The first Jesmt, St Francis Xavier, arnved m 1542, 
and inaugurated a wider range of missionary enter- 
pnse After working with success along the Malabar 
and Comonn districts, he passed over to the Coroman- 
del coast as far as MyJapore, ani then to China and 
Japan, dying on one of his voyages in 1552 His com- 
panions and followers besides establishing themselves 
in the Portuguese territories, earned on hi$ wider po- 
licy with success With the Franciscans they took a 
prominent part in working for the Thomas Chnstians 
but, together with the other orders, they also commenc- 
ed missionary work in the interior The Madura Mis- 
sion, which had been started m 1596 by Esther Fernan- 
dez, a pnest from Goa, was taken up by the Tpsmt 
Robert de Nobih on new lines m 1606 His pohev 
w^ one of conformity to Indian habits of Jmne m 
order to break down prejudice and to bring the Km 
dus more directly under Chnstian influence His 
methods proved successful-not among the Brahmins 
of whom he convert^ very few, —but ^ong otiSs of 
the Mgher castes But this mode of procedure soon 

T Fernanda and othms 

who lodged against lam the accusation of unduly com- 
promismg the pnnaples of Catholic faith and 
tee The question was investigated at Goa in 1616 and 
then referred to the Pope, who in 1633 gave a verdmt 
substantially in favour of de Nobih ^Tbe dSS? 
however, was revived at a later date. ff as 

well as a similar question which had arisen in 

deSmts restactions St 

be aUowed (Chinese and Malabar iStes) ‘'Seantm? 
mission work in the Madura distnct mL arTl^ ' 
pered, its ramifications spreading alinoft asf??nnr+i!’ 



J. Z in TtfOyi 
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and future Portuguese possessions, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to China In 1557 Goa Same 
an independent Archbishopric, and a newsufIrain Se 
^^;as created at Cochin In' 1600 a thir?Le wa?SSd 

^’^anganore in 1605) for sake 
0 the united Thomas Christians , while m 1606 a 

Thome (Mylapore. near 
Madras) having its junsdirtion extending ovei the 
gromandel Co^t, Crisp, Bengal and anaent Pegu 
^urina) By irequently repeated declarations If 
Rome from 1534 to 1606, the patronage of these Sees 
was conferred on the King of Portugfl, who together 
with the pnvilpe of nomination took upon himself 
ilso the duty of endowment Phis brmigM into evs- 
tence the Padroado or Portuguese patronage, winch 
figured so piomineiitly in subsequent history, and gave 
ucxasion to a long-sustained ]nnsdiction-conflict, of 
which we shall 


now trace 
origin 


the 


(3) Propagan- 
da Missionary 
Entlrprise 

The Congre- 
gation of the 
Propaganda is 
an institution 
founded at 
Rome m the 
year 1622 for 
the purpose of 
promoting the 
propagation of 
the Faith in 
Pagan lands 
Its method of 
procedure is to 
send out 
batches of mis- 
si onar.es to 
various 1111- 
uorked coun- 
tries, under the 
r u 1 e r s h I p of 


^657) But the earliest of them all , v 
Deccan in 1637, afterwards called ^ 

Moghul 1718 ti Xh rf ““ 

Bomb™, for pobhcal re^uS, euSSlrffc™”,* 
from that island, t he Vicar ol iSi G™, it'' 

proscribed by the Portuguese 
Go\ emment m 1759, und suppressed by the Holv See 
Trench missionaries were appointed to 
7cated d,, tacts of the Carnatic ^'^iellls of 

in Thibet was established, 

in 1834 Vicars of Bengal, Madras and Ceylon , in 1863 

-a Madura and 










Coromandel , in 
1845. Agra, 
Patna and 
Jaffna, 111 1850, 
Vicars of East 
and West Ben 
gal, P 0 n d 1 
cherry, Coim 
batore, Mysore 
and Vizagapa- 
tam , Hydera- 
bad m 1851, 
Mangalore, 
Quilon and 
Verapoly in 
1853 , Poona in 
1834 , Punjab 
m 1880 , Kandy 
in 1883, etc — 
and similarly m 
other eastern 
countries 


(4) The 
Jurisdiction 
Struggle 

This action 

vicars apostolic, of Rome gave 

who denve their jurisdiction directly from the Pope use to a complaint from the Portuguese side that 
It was just at the time when this Congregation was their ancient jurisdictions were being encroached i 
founded that the power of the Portuguese in India 


Chapel of St Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly 


only Croa, jjamaun, ana Lim loj uiciuacivc= vnm » junsdiction (cf p 

decline of political powei came naturally a decline of pp 133-136) had ^been 

support for missionary enterprise This and other Party mantained that the royal patronage ^ 
Ss, too complicated to be discussed here, led the established by canon law and 
Holv See thiough the medium of propaganda, to take and was incapable of recision J-nt it ex 

othe^r and indepe^ndent means to provide for the needs of consent that 

the country Missionaries were sent out to various parts tended to all past, present, and ^ , 

S lndia aL a senes of vicars apostolic were appointed Portugal oiight no^ to be^cujtailed that. ^3 
The Vicar of Malabar has already been mentioned case, the Goan clergy y 
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many churches outside Portuguese limits, and ought 
not to be ousted fioni them, etc In Bombay, from 
time to time (1786, 1794, 1812, 1813, i8iq) efforts 
weie made with the British Government to reinstate 
the Goan clergy who had been expelled in 1718 , but 
without permanent result In other parts of the coun* 
tiy the vicars apostolic met witli resistance wherever 
they tiled to enter into possession of churches 01 dis- 
tncts occupied by the Goan cleigy , and the situation 
was peimanently stiained The conflict thus com- 
menced has by many writers been called “The Indo- 
Poitugucse Schism,” “the Goan Schism,” etc , and the 
Word ‘ '>5chism’ ’ w'as applied to the situation in several 
official documents issued at Rome The term was, 
howerei, repudiated by the Portuguese paity, on the 
giound that they w'eie meielv agitating for their 
canonical rights, etc 

In 18 38 Pope Gregoiy XVI. hoping to put a stop to 
the conflict by a clear exe^cse of Ins authority, issued 
aBncfsuppiessmgthePadroado Sees of Mylaporc, Cran- 
ganore, and Cochin, subjecting then teintoues to the 
jurisdiction of the nearest vicais apostolic as the.i 
only legitimate ordinaries This measuie, instead of 
having the desned effect, onlv made matters worse, 
and the result w'as a fiesh outbreak of lesistance winch 
went on foi yeais without intermission In 1857 
Holv See paitially yielded to the cMgencies of the time, 
and a Concoidat was diawn uji, wducli, while paitiallv 
allaying the conflict, failed to issue in satisfactorj' re- 
sults In 18S6, Pope Leo XIII determined to take 
the whole matter m hand with tlie object of a final 
settlement Anew Concordat w'as enteied into between 
Portugal and the Holy See, by wducli the Sees of Cochin 
and Alylapore w-ere leinstated and a new d’oeese (that 
of Damauii) established and comjrnsed under the 
jnovince of Goa, which thus includes three d.oceses 
entnelv 111 British tenitoiv ’ 


(5) Establishment or the Hierakchy 

At the same tune it was decreed by Pope Leo XIII 
that the whole of India and Ceylon sJiouId be placed 

under a properly constituted Irieraichy Idgr Agliaidi 

as Delegate Ajiostolic of the Indies, w'as apiiomted to 
execute this scheme , and his w'oik was afterw ards cai- 
ned on, hrst by Mgr Ajuti, and then by Mm 
be present Delegate Apostolic, whose residence is at 
Kandy ra Ceymn The new hierarchy consisted of eight 

roundly H ^ “'■‘^^^^ishopncs, cachsur- 

\ ° '’’Sliopncs, vicariates or prefec- 

m w 7^’’" organization after a few sulisc 

(juent adjustments, now stands as follow'S - 

c ' t T\ Aichbisliopric of Goa mth its suffiacan 
Sees of Daniaiin Co.hm and San 7 horns of M 'S? 
[padroada innsdictioii] “ums oi uxiapou 

Mil if 'd Calcutta, with itssuffra- 

Sstolm of W prefectuic 

apostolic of Assam [This and all tint follow aie of 
propaganda jmisdiction 1 ^ 


(v) The Archbishopric of Pondicherry, with its 
cutfiagan Sees ol Mj'soic, Coimhatoi c and Kumbakonam 
(\i) The Aichbishoprit of Veiajioly, with its 
suffragan diocese of Quilon Also the three vicariates 
apostolic of Tnchur, Ernakukim and Changanacherry 
(Thomas Cluistians) 

(vii) The Archbishopric of Agra, with its 
sufli igan Sees of Allahabad and Lahore, and its pie- 
fectmes apostolic of Betliah, Cashmei e and Rajputana 
(vju) The Aichbishopnc of Ceylon (Colombo), with 
its suffragan Sees of Jaffna, Kandv, Galle, and Inn- 
comalce 

With these niaj be mentioned the fenitory of 
Burnia, founded as one Mcanate in 1722, dividcd’into 
two in 1870, and into three in 1886 


(6) The Juribuiction-Settilmlnt 

Accovding to its normal regime, the Catholic Church 
IS diMded into dioceses w'lth clear territorial hmits all 
lesidents of winch aic ruled by the bishop of that diocese 
The reunion, however, at vaiious tunes, of portions of 
the separated eastern churches gave use to special 
arrangements in certain jJaces Thus, communities of 
United Greeks, Armenians or Copts residing side by 
side with Catholics of tlio Latin iite sometimes have a 
bishop of their owm rite, who holds, not a territorial, 
but a personal jurisdiction ovei the indmduals of that 
community This an augement is popularly known 
as a “double jurisdiction ” In other cases, moreover 
and for \ ai lous leasons, there niav be, w ithm the genera! 
limits of a given diocese, certsin “exempted ” churches 
attached to anothei diocese from which they are geo- 
giaiJhically sejiaiatcd, and this is also jTOjniUrly called 
a ‘double jurisdiction,” but in anotliei sense of the 
fcim 

The conditio, loi affnisinaiiguialcd in Indiain 1886 

includes certain instances of twu-fold jiujsdiction of 
both the kinds just descubed 1 lie fust case is that of 
Bombas Island, the second applies to ceitain sui«Ie 
chuuhes coiiiieited with the Gou, Damann, Bombav 
and Mj'lajmrc dioceses ^ lew details wall lie neecssarv 
to make the situation ch ii — ^ 

..frw! ^''^""'[,-^«oiding to the Concordat 

of im, tlic piosmcc of Goa comjwises the fom dioceses 
of Goa, Cnchm Damaun and San Thonic (Mylapore) 
Tlicse w’eie made to include what had fouiierlv been 
the pnncipal centres of Portuguese influence The 
Aickdioceseof Goa comj, rises a tract if S Wml 
not th and south of Goa, with the addition of the gC 
and Caiwa districts that of Cochin covets two scS- 
° ijoiitlicm Trvivaucore coast that 
of Mvlaporc certain poitions of the eastern sea border * 
while the diocese of Damann includes the coast strin 
Wow the Ghauts, stretching as far north as the JvS 
Nerbudda, and southwards along the mainland past 
Bombay, as far astherivei Savetri — being thus [onti 
guous to the Aichdioccsc of Goa sStte Island 
inimediatclv north of Bombav Wand was also 1 iS 
bu Bombav Island itself wxus leSrved fir £ 
bishojsuc of Bombay Hence the emmi £ iht 

asssssH 
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terntonally, so'i TstaSd 

bay the situation was peiuhar as to newcomers ^’^aneem^nu 


ti + ti + * ■“**j^***v»i, UuL J 

Chm^aas 'SS«rto'’S'S f ^ "P«V H — 

much larger commiinitv of niimirants^from ^ ^ngregations as so many colonS 

had come thither at various tinn^ ji./i diocese from which thev aip belotigmg tu the 

flocking in Bioadly S,: T" Besides these casefS 

bans (known as Bombay East’lndiansflhl?''^ that m Travancore the YSi^InH it 

ready under propaganda natiSC^^^^^^ are under diEt 

territorial jurisdiction of the Archbishnn arranged partly by terntorml Ld' rSni 

while the Goan residents in BnniiioT, , °t Bombay , sonal jurisclirtion The diocese nf P^’^tly by per- 
ftom the 

as Kankal m Tanjore. 


arrangements 
churches ha^e 


padroado dis 
tmts being included— 
were placed under the 
personal jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Dainaun, and a 
certain numbei of churches 
m the island were assigned 
to their use ' The sub] ects 
of the two groups are 
allowed to attend each 
others' chuiches and to 
receive the saci aments of 
Penance and the Eucharist 
promiscuously in them , 
but marriages, extreme 
unction and burials are 
reserved by strict right to 
the two sets of clergy, each 
for their 'own subjects 
Out of a total Catho- 
lic population of nearly 

35.000 m Bombay Island, 
about 8,000 belong terri- 
torially to the Archbishop 
of Bombay, while about 

37.000 are under the per- 
sonal jvffisdiction of the 
Bishop of Damaun 

(b) Ovhi.de Bombay 
Island — ^In various other 
parts of India there also 
exists a “double jurisdic- 
tion,” but in a different 
sense. While deternuning 
the general hmits of the 
different dioceses m 1886, it was found that certain 
churches within the projected padroado limits were 
firmly m possession of propaganda, while certam 
churches in the projected propJ^anda distncts 
were strongly attached to the padroado jurisdiction 
Hence it was agreed to assign these isolated commu- 
nities to the jurisdiction of their preference These 
cases fall -into three groups — (1) In the island of Sal- 
sette, which terntonally belongs to Damaun, the Arch- 
bishop of Bombay holds the allegiance of five churches, 
of which St Peter’s, Bandra, is the chief (2) In the 
diocese of Poona, which is under a piopaganda bishop, 
one church in Poona itself is under the jurisdiction of 
Goa (3) In the diocese of Madras there are five 
churches , in the diocese of Tiichinopoly 14 , m the 



Mahe on the Malabar 
coast, Chandernagore 
near Calcutta, etc But 
^hese are all isolated 


French 


possessions, and 


the junsdictionisbtrictiv 
territorial 


Right Rev Leo Metjrin, S J 
The last Vicar Apostolic ol Bombay, 1867 — 1687 


(7) Population, 
Distributio\, etc 

The limits of the vari- 
ous dioceses coincide in 
some parts with the civil 
boundaries, but are often 
determined rather by 
natural features, such as 
mountain-ranges, nvers, 
and even means of railway 
communication By in- 
specting a map pubhshed 
in (Bombay) 

of January 19th, 1907, it 
will be seen that they 
vary considerably in size 
~a fact chiefly accounted 
for by the numbers of 
the Catholic population 
As calculated for the year 
1904, this amounts in the 
aggregate for all India and 
Ceylon, to aoout 2,191,362 
out of a total population 
of 286.000,000 Burma, 
which IS not included, reckons its Catholic popula- 
tion at about 65,000. As far as statistics ran be 
procured, the tot^ number of Catholics in British 
India (not including Burma or Ceylon) in 1S57 was 
801,858 In 1885 they had risen to 1,030,100, and 
m 1904 to 1,562,186 In Portuguese territory the 
figures for 1885 were about 252,477, and in 1906 
about 293,655 In French terntory they now stand at 
about 25,859 , in Burma 65,127, and m Ceylon, 
390,459 It should be added that these figures 
only such as are genuine members of the Church— a 
converts being subjected to careful tests and instruc 
tion before admission These numbers are 
made up of native Chnstians, partly of the higher u 
chiefly of the low'er castes , together wath a cer 
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percentage of Europeans belongjng to the Army, 
Government and Civd Service, Railways, etc , and a 
number of Eurasians The Catholic population is most 
dense among the Thomr^ Christians of Travancore, 
where the ecclesiastical divisions aie of the smallest 
The coast districts east and west, and especially in the 
soutii of the peninsula, the scene of the Portuguese and 
French imssions, come next in order of numbers, and 
here the dioceses are larger The nearer we approach 
the north the more scanty the Catholic populahon be- 
comes , hence the province of Agra, wmch in dimen- 
sions covers almost as much space as the other seven 
provinces taken togethei, 
possesses the smallest 
number of Catholic in- 
habitants— th,s being 

the field which has only 
begun to be worked m 
strictly recent tunes 
This interesting fact wdl 
be apparent from the 
following figures, giving 
the population of the 
eight provinces m de- 




(’) troa, comprising 
the old missionary dis- 
tricts of Goa, Konkan, 
Mylapore, Tam ore, 
Cochin, 562,875 
’ (u) Verapoly, mostly 
Thomas Christians o'f 
Travancore, 483,571 
(ui) Bombay, compu- 
sing old missionary dis- 
tacts of Bombay, 
Deccan, Mangalore, 
Madura, etc, 3^2.17? 

('V) Pondicherry, 

comprising old east coast 
miss-ons with the Froncli 
missions of the Carnatic, 
Mysore etc , 310,891 

1 largdv 

worked hr the Portu- 
guese missionaries 

290.459 

(vj) Madras, a por- 
tion of former Portu- 
guese missions , the 
interior abnost un worked 
by the old missionaries, 
85.607 
(vii) 



been written in attack than m defence of their methods 
The drastic style in which they broke dorvn idol temples 
and fouled sacred tanks raises a very questionable 
point, both of ethics and of expediency While on the 
one hand it enabled the Christian converts to break 
more easily with their pagan associations, on the other 
it created a deepfelt gnevance among the unconverted 
population, which auenated their sympathies, and 
created a feehng of dislike which some consider to have 
hastened the fall of the Portuguese regime Then, 
agam, the reprisals made at various times, on the plea 
of protecting Christian converts against persecution, 

rontnbuted to the same 
result The Portuguese, 
however, certainly did 
not owe their missionary 
success to the use of 
physical force In the 
Portuguese terntones, 
they attached certain 
cml advantages to con- 
version, and certain 
corresponding disadvan- 
tages to non-conversion 
They made a great show 
over the baptism of 
natives of rank or posi- 
tion which created a 
favourable impression on 
all beholders The no- 
bility of Goa stood 
sponsors to the neophy- 
tes, even of the lowest 
rank, and confeired on 
them their own family 
names The missionaries 
also took advantage of 
incidental circum- 
stances, as for instance, 
when certain fishermen 
of the coast came to 
plead for protection 
against the Moslems, and 
showed 0 willingness to 
become Chnstians in 
return for such protec- 
tion Moreover, the 
religious orders did so 
much by means of 
schools, orphanages and 
hospitals, as well as com- 
mercial and industrial 


Church of the Holy Name, Bombay 

orgamzdtion, to promote 


toiicllM by the thar v^l'bejng of 

hy.be ' 


) may be reckoned 
In distncts 


(8) 


removed from thp .Vo — uisincxs 

methods adopted were ^ the State, the 

instruction aS i 7 er uaSS o T 
lated cases was "r two iso- 


numbers to the faith Se It W T" w^ fouXa Sa ' S The InquisiC 

- ^ they 

Wat of coercive evangelisation It 
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was 111 truth a most insignificant concern, having ui its 
beginning only four officials drawing a ]omt salary of 
£75 per year Its work was to take cognisiance of 
alleged ^ses of heresy, witchcraft and unnatural crimes 
among Christians, and especially to detect pretending 
Christians, who were really Jews supposed to he work- 
ing mischief under that disguise Its jurisdiction did 
not properly extend to pagans, except so far as these 
ell under the criminal laws of the State , and it was 
as far as we know, never used to turn a born pagan into 
a Christian In any case the accounts of its cruelty 
and the extent of its executions have been groundlessly 
exaggerated (Cf Fonseca, Sketch of Goa, p 217, 220 ) 
In summary, therefore, we conclude that the mission- 
ary success of the Portuguese by no means rested on 
the use of drastic means It was due partly to civil 
and social piivileges and the protective power and pres- 
tige of the Portuguese name, but above all, to the 
example and zealous influence of a well organized body 
of missionaries It ought to be added that in Por- 
tuguese times Protestantism was a thing unheard of in 
India — the first Protestant mission commencing m 
1703 , and consequently the Christian faith presented 
to the outsider an undivided front The presence of so 
many conflicting forms of Christianity in the countrjf 
in modem times is, in fact, one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to evangelising work , and this is true not only 
from a Catholic but also from a Protestant point of 
view The best mission work in modern times is done 
among the aboriginal tribes and lower classes, who, 
while fai removed from political life, are for the most 
part free from Brahraimc influence, and also from the 
trammels of the caste system, which elsewhere shows 
Itself an almost insuperable obstacle to progress The 
largest new mission stations for natives are in Chota 
Nagpur (Calcutta diocese) , the Godavery distncts 
(Hyderabad) , the Telegu districts (Madras) , the 
districts of Trichinopol)^, Madura, Pondicherry, Kumba- 
konam, Mysore, etc , in the south , the Ahmednagar 
district (Poona) , Ghogargaon in the Nizam’s terntory, 
and Anand in Gujerat, etc — that of Chota Nagpur 
being perhaps the most prosperous and successful 
modern mission in all India [125,000 neophytes in 
the Archdiocese of Calcutta alone ] 


(9) Nationality of the Clergy 
Another interesting feature of the Catholic Church 
m India is the nationality of its clergy Out of a totel 
of 2,653 bishops and priests, 1,700 are indigenous to the 
country, and the rest (953) are Europeans Of these 
European missionaries, a small percentage are ot imh, 
and a still smaller percentage of English descent The 
rest are members of various religious orders from itmy. 
Spam, France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany , -^ile 
the prelates in every case except one, belong to tnese 
continental nationalities The explanation of this fact 
IS to he found m history Not only was the work of 
evangelisation under the earlier regime of the padroado 
done entirely under the placet of the Portuguese, but 
the missionaries o£ the new re^me of 
also drawn almost exclusively from the eontmem 
S kSod is a simple one At the hme ’ihen the 
British power began to be felt m India, the Catholics in 


England weie an insignificant body, stiueelmp 
severe legal disabilities Later onf m ffSeS 
century, when the Catholic Emancipation Bill 2 
passed and a revival took place, they were barely 
able to provide for their own spiritual wants, aS 
in no position to look after the evangelisation of other 
countries Even at the present day the supply of 
clergy m England fal s far short of the demand .'and 
such will be the case for a long time to come Hence 
the necessity of drawing on other countries for mission- 
ary supplies, if India is to be missionised at all 

The demand for the English language m the case of 
these continental missionaries is, on the whole, fairly met 
In the cities, where English is m extensive use, they 
labour assiduously to acquire it— generally with such 
success that only the slightest indication of a foreign 
accent remains , and they are competent to teach Eng- 
lish to their pupils In the mofussil districts, where 
the Catholic population is almost entirely native and 
Europeans =canty, they devote their whole energy to 
the vernaculars , but even beie it is unheard of to come 
across a missionary who cannot make himself under- 
stood The missionaries seem generally to he on 
excellent terms with Government and other English 
officials, who as a rule keenly appreciate their work , and 
the fact of their continental origin is not found to stand 
in their way The few cases of insular prejudice which 
one comee across in this matter are too insigni- 
ficant for notice The chief opposition they meet with 
comes rather from the side of the Brahmins It may 
be added that the extensive co-operation of men of such 
du erse nationalities in working for one and the same 
cause, IS often put forward as a signal illustration of 
the unity and catholicity of the Church 

(10) Schools, Colleges, etc 
The Catholic clergy, besides attending to their 
Spiritual miiustrations, ha.ve thrown thomsolves heartily 
into the educational and charitable work of the 
country, with results which are second to none 
According to the best figures we can secure, they 
possess in India and Ceylon (omitting Burma) the 

following institutions — 

(rt) Foi the education 0/ the Clergy —23 Seminaries 
containing 697 candidates for the priesthood , to which 
must be added a number of scholastics and novices 0 
the vat.ons tehgioes orders The most of 

these are the Papal Seminary at Kandy in 
which receives candidates for the native clergy all 
oarts of India, and counts 92 students, the Jesu 
&o 4 f.ate and Scholasticate at Sherobagaa w m te 

Pondicherry, Verapoly and Cobmbo 

(61 For the education of Boys --11 College 

mg for University Sddle schools 

65 high schools with 8,257 ^ schools ivith 

with 23,269 other schools with 

98,103 pupils, 47 boarders. 

and TSphiVs with 4.854 ^umates 
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(c) For the education of Girls — 59 high schools 
with 2,744 pupils , 244 middle schools unth 14,574 
pupils , 672 elementary schools with 41,451 pupils , 70 
various other schools wth 2,521 pupils . 103 boarding 
schools with 4,790 boarders ; and 126 orphanages wdh 
7,084 inmates 

The total numbei under education amounts to 
1431O51 boj's and 73,164 girls, out of whom ir.gsS 
are orphans 

The schools for boys are m all cases under cleiical 
management, and are taught by professors belonging 
to the religious orders or congregations, assisted by 
lay-masters The girls’ schools are for the most pait 
under Sisters of different rel gious congregations 


(b) High Schools — St Joseph’s Boarding School, 
Darjeeling, under the Belgian Jesuits, about 207 pupils, 
St Joseph’s Boarding School, Calcutta, under the Chris- 
tian Brothers, 1,000 pupils , St Mary’s Boarding 
School, Bomba3^ about 517 pupils , St Xavier’s, Cal- 
cutta, St Xavier’s, Bombay, and the “ Clive” High 
School, Tnchinopoly (already mentioned under Uni- 
versity colleges) , St Vincent's Day-School, Poona, 
with about 300 pupils , St Aloysius’ College, Mangalore, 
under the Italian Jesuits, 61$ pupils , St Joseph’s 
College, Colombo, under the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate, 800 pupils , St Benedict’s Institute, Colombo 
(Ceylon), 1,000 pupils , besides a number of smaller 
schools, the totals of which have already been given 







Catholic Archbishop of Madras 

of them these form the overwhelming maionti 
the followL mu?rt Stmned institutions 

Jesuits, about the Bdgian 

Bombay, under tbJ pir r^ ’ Javier’s College, 

studente, a JoSph^ SirT- 350+1,400 

the P™.ch J “"i*" 

university collevps T ®”ts Smaller 

Mylapore; CuSre at 

and Agra Mangalore, Bangalore, Nagpur 

11 


Most Rev L M Zaleski, 

Delegate Apostohc of the East Indies 

Of these institutions some pay their own wav 
financ ally assisted by Government grants-in-aid , while 
the rest are subsidized by diocesan or pnvate contri- 
butions As for the general question of feance Huntei 
^serves that ” the Roman Catholics S m I?dS 

suTOoS^*^ resources, deriving their mam 

Sreat Catholic organizations Fin 
Rurope] , the Association for the Prouapa+inn JL 
Faith, and the Society S the Holv ® 

Hunter MntrnuS”— S'' 

» many dtetnc 
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mious life of the natives, and their influence reaches 
deep into the social hfe of the communities aiiSv 
(Indian Empire, p 239) ° 


into 

whom they dwell ’ 


(ii) Churches, Archeology, etc 

Except for the reputed tomb of St Thomas at 
Mylapore, a few early stone monuments and a few ms- 
cfiptions on copper, ecclpsiashcal antiqmties are wanting 
previo us to Portuguese times The Portuguese churches 
especially of the i6th and 17th centuries, though not 
pretending to classical perfection, possess a certain 
splendour of their own WTien about the year 16S7 
Goa began to be deserted m favour of Paupm, the 
houses fell into decay , but the churches and public 
buildings still remain, surrounded for the most part 
by palm groves and jungle The chief of these is the 
Church of Pon Jesu, con- 
taining the shiine of St 
Francis Xavier, whose body 
is still preserved incorrupt 
Besides this, the Cathedral 
of St Catharine, and the 
Churches of St Francis of 
Assisi, St Cajetan and St 
Monica deserve special 
mention Second to Goa 
comes Bassem, 35 miles 
north of Bombay, compris- 
ing a large collection of 
mined churches enclosed 
within a line of fortifica- 
tions Other groups of 
rums are found at Chaul 
on the coast south of 
Bombay. The cathedral at 
Mylapore, containing the 
reputed grave of St 
Thomas, as well as the 
Great Mount and the Little 
Mount, traditional scenes of 
the sojourn and death of 
the apostle, are also of 
remarkable^inferest Else- 
where, spread over the 
distncts of Portuguese 
missionary enterpiise many 
old churches, but mostly 
of secondary impoitance, are to be seen Numerous 
store crosses of a peculiar typeweie al&o erected by 
the roadsides and the shore, and on the summits of 
hills, even in places where httle trace of Christianity 
now remains Among more modern building of note 
may be mentioned the Cathedrals of Allahabad and 
Colombo, the college churches at Mangalore and 
Tnchmopoly, the parish churches of 
the Holy Name, Bombay, as among the ^st the 
college buildings of Tnchmopoly, Calcutta, Darjeehng 
and Bombay are also worthy of notice 

(12) Literary Enterprise 

On the whole, the Catholic clergy of India do not 
make such full use of the press for piopaganda purposes 



Bandel Church Founded in 1599 


as IS the case ivith Protestants 
wde organizations hke those of 
Religious Tract Society, the SocietvWm S 
of Christian KnowledgJ. etc , noTdo thcl " 
papers expressly appellmg ti SeSder^nhW 
Indian readers, 01 adopt any svsTem J J- f 
fon Th., fact „ accoLteYfofS bytorSd 
pecuniary resource^ and secondly by their arduous 
pre-occupabons m the woik of teachme Md 
ministry Hence they prefer to StrTte tW 
selves on a more domestic field of hterary work Thev 
have a large number of presses m vanous parts of the 

Tnchmopoly. 

Mangalore, Colombo, etc , which are devoted partiv to 
the pnnting of Catholic newspapers, partly to the pro- 
duction of school books, catechisms, and works of in- 
struction and devotion for their flocks The Catholic 

community is served by a 
considerable number of 
papers, eg, The Cathohe 
Herald oj Ind^a (Calcutta), 
formerly called The Iiido- 
European Correspondence, 
and founded m 1865 , The 
Examiner (Bombay), for- 
merly known as the Bombay 
Cathohe Examiner, and 
started in 1849, The 
Cathohe Watchman (Mad- 
ras), inaugurated in 1887, 
The Ceylon Cathohe MeS’ 
senger (Colombo), The 
Jaffna Guardian, etc , 
besides other publications 
m English and the local 
vernaculars All these 
belong to the propaganda 
jurisdiction Thepadroado 
IS represented m Goa by a 
number of papers, among 
which 0 Crente ranks as 
official , in Bombay by the 
Anglo- Lusiiano , m Myla- 
pore by iAitCathohcRegister, 
founded in 1890, etc 
These newspapers, besides 
local and general Catholic 
news, devote themselves 
in vanous degrees to controversial and 
matter, chiefly for the instruction of the faithful, o 
also for the benefit of outsiders To these is to be 
added a fair amount of pamphlet literature, som 

rejinnted from the above-named jomnals For me use 

of the clergy, a monthly organ railed the 
Canomco-hturgicum is puWished m Latin bj th 
mehte Fathers of Ernakulam 

(13) Literature op the subject 
From the Catholic point of vjew fthmg m the 
of a complete general history of the Church m M 

yet been written, though the / jw^ed They 

Ixe abundant and easily be collect^ 

consist chiefly of the records and histones of the am? 
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ent religious Orders, collections of official documents, 
monographs on particular missions, and biographies 
of eminent missionaries — as well as occasional litera- 
ture of various kinds Some rather scanty general 
histones have been written by Protestants , but most 
of them are vitiated by a marked animus against 
Roman Catholicism, and have to be read with caution 
The following is a somewhat promiscuous hst of works, 
most of which are easily accessible — 

On the Thomas Chnstiaas — 

Mackenzie, CbriMtianity in Travancore 1901 
Medlycott, India and the Apoiitle St Thomas, 1005 
Rauhn, Historia Ecc’esize Malabancae 


Croze, Cbnstianisme de 1 ’ Indes, 1758 
Tieffentaller-BenouiIIi, Description de 1 ’ Inde, 1786 
Paulinusa S Bartholmseo India Onentalis Christiana, 1794 
Murray Discoveries and Travels in Asia, 1820 
Hough, Christianity in India, 1839 

Mullbatier, Geschichete der Kath Missionen in Ostindien, 1852 
Mirshall, Christian Missions, 1862 

Werner, Atlas des Missions Catholiques, 1886 , also Orbis Terraruin 
Catholicus, 1890 

Smith, the Conversions of India, 1893 

StricUand, The Jesuits in India, 1852, Catholic Missions m S 
India, 1865 

Fanthome Reminiscences of Agra 

A Series of Travellers’ Accounts from Marco Polo downwards 
The Bombay Gazetteer, the Madras and other District Manuals 
passim 


Geddes The Church of Malabar and the Synod of I 
Philipos, the Syrian Church in India 1892 
Rennet, St Thomas the Apostle of Malabar, 1869 
Milne Rac, Syrian Church in 
India, 1892 

Howard, Christians of St 
Thomas, 1864 | 

Concerning the Portuguese — f ' 

LaBtaii, Decomertes et i- 

Conquetes des Portuguais, , 

IS 33 ‘ 

O Chronista de Tissuary * 

Fanay Souza, Asia Portu 1 1 - 

guesa, 1666 I \ 

Dll Barros, Deccadas, 1777 , L 

Dellon, Relacion de i’ ! a 

Inquisition de Goa ' 1 

Bullarium Patronatus Por > 1 

tugalhae Regum, 1868 I C 

Fonseca, Sketch of the City | V 

of Goa, 1878 { X 

Tome, Estatistica de India * ' 

Portuguesa, 1879 . ' j 

DeSouza, Oriente Conquis I 

tada, 1881 I 

D’Orsey, Portuguese Dis { 

coveries. Dependencies > , 

and Missions, 1893 
Danvers, The Portuguese in 
India, 1894 
O Oriente Porfuguez 
Gouvea, Jornada de Arce 
bispo de Goa 1609 1 

0/i the Junsiiction Struggle — 

Life of Hartmann, 1868 
Strickland, the Goa Schism 
1853 

A copious pamphlet litera 
dating from 1858 to 
1893, print 

Monographs and Biographies — 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieus' 
par M, 1780 

Bertrand, Memoires Histon 199191999 

ques sur les Missions, 

Mifiantes el Cureuses, Cl 

Madura» 1865 * 

;lg 

Tenant, Christianity in Ceyfon 

“ 3 PUta"a) « 

Amenta'' X®‘ Cois Xavmr, ^ ’988 

An“'kSLVfrof'^/"AVT 

General and Sundry - ® * Inde, 1900 


Madras Catholic Directory each year from 1851 to k 
B uchanan, Christian Researches in Asia, 1811 

T>a Cunha, 




pW 




Da Cunha, Chaul and 
Bassein, 1876 

Steward, History of Bengal, 
1813 

Calcutta Review, Vol V , p 
242 (Portuguese in North 
India) , also April 18S1 
(the Inquisition) 

Elast and West, December 
1905 (Vindication of de 
No&Ii) 

Edwardes, The Rise of 
Bombay, 1902 

[A large bibliography will he 
found in D Orsey Portu- 
guese Discoveries, etc , 
P 379 seq) 


The Punjab Mission, 

^ separate entity, 

t. J' called into existence 

\v‘'v ™ when Bishop 

was estabhshed^n 

STHONY EESXERMAttS. O C 

lop Of Lahore ^ DiOCese with 

headquarters at Lahore 

seem\o British, scarcely ^^efforte 

seem to have been made in modern times to imrfaiit 
these parts History reLdTXt 

Lahore was visited in i66i^ bv the ^5®”^“”®*^ when 








Right Rev Dr Fabian Anthony Eestermans, O C 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore 
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of the British, the history of Chnstiamty m the 
Punjab IS a blank With the annexation in 1849, 
missionary enterprise became again possible, but 
owing to the dearth of priests and lack of material 
resources, little could be attempted besides ministering 
to the British tioops But in 1889 the Punjab Mission 
was entrusted by Rome to the Belgian Piovince of 
the Franciscan Capuchin Order, whose duty -t is to 
finaii'-e the Mission, to maintain educational and 
charitable institutions, and to provide missionaries in 
sufficient numbers to cope with the work From that 
ycai the condition of the Mission has been one of 
steady jirogrcss Wheieas thcie wcie only three 
achojls in 1889, there aic now twenty schools, five of 
w'hich arc High Schools, and two Ii dus^rial Schools 
There arc fi\ c orphanages and a home for abandoned 
ch Idrcn The Miss on maintains fn e dispensaries, w here 
free treatment and medicines arc gu en to the natives 
of all castes and ciccds French Franciscan Sisters 
have charge of the Go\ eminent Female Lunatic 
Asjdum at Lahore, and how highly lhe,r scniccs 
arc \ allied ma> be gathered from the following re- 
mark which Sir Charles Riiaz, when Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, wrote in the V.s.tors’ Book 
on the occason of his \is.t to the Asjlum “The 
Female Asvlum is generally a pleasing contiast to 
the Male Asylum, jiartly because there is sufficient 
accommodation, but mainly because it has the good 
fortune to be undei the management of four Roman 


Catholic Sisters, who live m the Asylum and give up then 
whole time to it The moral influence which these ladies 
have evidently acquired over the patients by their 
cheerful demeanour, and kindly and patient treatment 
of them, IS very remarkable , and the excellent work 
they are doing under what are necessarily very trying 
conditions cannot be overestimated ’ ’ 

The present incumbent of the See of Lahore is the 
Right Rev Dr Fabian Anthony Eestermans, oc 
Born at Meerle (Belgium) in 1858, he studied the 
ancient classics — Greek, and Latin, and Literature at 
the College of Hoogstraeten, and Philosophy at the 
lessei Seminary of Mechhn He was admitted to the 
Capuchin Ordei m 1878, and ordained priest in 1883 
After completing his ecclesiast.cal studies, he was 
tippcintcd Professor of Ancient Classics at the Capuchin 
College of Bruges in 1885, m which post he remained 
till 1RS9, when he \jlunteered for mission work in 
India Shoi tly after his ariival m the Punjab he was 
appointed Vicar of the Cathedral, and onlv resigned 
this charge on liis elevation to the Episcopate in Apnl 
1905 He icceived episcopal consecration at Antwerp 
on the 29th lime 1905, and took formal possession of 
the See of I ahorc on the loth December of the same 
year 

A new' Catholic Cathedral is now' in course of con- 
•,t ruction at Lahore, w'hich bids fair to echpse any eccle 
s'astical building m India The total cost is estimated 
at about foul lakhs of rupees 
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The histoij oi the Church ot England m India is 
that of the English in India The adventurers of the 
early East India Companies were churchmen, and though 
they employed no minister of religion on board their 
ships until 1607, the Company's commissions for each 
previous voyage enjoined upon their Captain-General 
that morning and evening prayer should be said daily 
with each ship’s company, and a copy of the great Bible 
with the Ehzabethan Praj'er-book bound up with it, 
was in charge of thepursei of every ship [T/ie CAiuc/t 
jw Madras, Rev i* Penny, LL M , 1905] Henryf Levett, 
Chaplain to the ‘Lord Pembioke' is the first chaplain 
ivnown to have been appointed foi the Indian voyage 
He was paid a fee of fifti pounds, w,th fifteen pounds 
for his expenses From that date onwards foi many 
years chaplains accompanied most of the expeditions 
It was not only for services at sea that these clergy- 
men were entertained, for the Company’s nunutes 
expressly record, respecting William Leske, who sailed 
about 1614, with doable the emoluments of Levett, 
that the Court was well satisfied as to his be ng able 
to contest and hold argument with the Jesuits who 
were ' busy at Surat ’ A letter to him from the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Roe is produced in facsimile 
m Mr Will am Foster’s Embassy of Svr Tjwmas Roe 
Many of these early chaplains, particularly Edward 
Ferry and Patrick Copeland, made efforts towards the 
evangelization of the heathen A Bengali boy, brought 
home by the latter chaplain, was christened on the 
22nd of December 1616 at St Dioms Backchurch 
benchurch St, m the presence of Pnvy Councillors, 
the Corporal on of London, and the Court of the 
tast Irdia Company King James himself selected 
the baptismal name, whiA was ‘Peter ’ A surname, 
Pope, was also confeired upon him 

Comply resolved to maintain a 
Resident Chaplain m India and addressed the Univer- 

pointed and responsible ministry The idea of the 
Ir ^ only the spiritual u elfare of their own 

ervants, but the benefit of Indian natives also The 
that the Company has resolved to endeavour 

tne settlement of an orthodox, godly minister such 

E n*!.® and teich th 7 peorfe that 

shall be committed to his charge m building them m 
m the knowledge of God and faith in Jesus Chnsf 


pressea in tiie ciicular to the Univeisities, was per- 
petuated in these appointments The Compan/s 
Chaplains were to be “qualified for learning, piety, 
and aptness to teach ’’ They each received a salary 
of fifty pounds a year, with a gratmty of the like 
amount if the local factory counals approved then 
work All these chaplains at first, and probably well 
on into the next century, were expected to conduct the 
mormng and evening worship of the Prayer-book dail5' 
* in the factories where they resided In 1685, by Royal 
order, candidates for Indian Chaplainc es were to 
obtain the approval of the Bishop of London before 
appomtment In 1698, the new Company reaffirmed 
this order and requested also the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to put forth a prayer for use in its fac- 
tories This His Grace did in association with the 
Bishop of London, and the prayer continued in use 
during the subsequent century In this prayer it is 
sought that “ these Indian nations among whom we 
u good works may be won over 

thereby to love our most holy religion ” Since 1698, 
and since the union of the old and new Companies 
m 1702 to the present time, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has been associated with the Bishop of 
London in the supervision of appointments to the 
Chaplaincies 

i-x Surat m 1663, before the arrival of a chaplain, 
the President had prepared a chapel furnished with 
bibles m different languages, and had requested the 
^mpany to supply a painted and gilded altar piece 
representing Moses and Aaron with 
the tables of the Law, and God’s name written above 
them in triangles in several oriental languages A 
cha^l is also spoken of as in use at Hooghly in 1670 
the Company endeavoured to enforce the ministrations 

repeated ordinances, 
®f servants for unseemly behaviour, 
and neglect of public worship In 1688 these reeula- 
taons were codified under ten heads and sent out to the 

S'"’ the Vomn ® became popularly known 

^ the Company s Commandments ' The scMdalous 

factories was severely 
the^Sv^ r^oldsborough (Calcutta, 1693), 

T?-, TV Adams (Calcutta, 1702). the 

DpI Antony Sartorius (Madras, 1729) and by 

1694 m his Account of the English 
^emeinenis in the East Indies On the other hand a 

1 - 3 “ -vice 
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St John was, by commission from the Archbishop oi 
Canterbury, consecrated on St John the Baptist’s 
Day, 1787 

The fourth English Church in India was built 
under the S P C K Mission in Calcutta, largely at 
the private cost of the missionary, the Rev John 
Zachary Kiernander This, under the name of ' Beth 
Tephilla ’ {the present ‘ Old Church) ' was opened 
with great public solemnity in 1770 Kiernander had 
arrived as S P C K Missionary in Cuddalore in 1740 
The church with its school and othei buildings, being 
in law the private property of Kiernander, were m 
1778 attached for debt by the ShenB Mr Charles 
Grant however {then Superintendent in Bengal of all 
the Company’s trade there) paid down 10,000 rupees 
to release the property, and then assigned it to 
trustees whose successors still hold it The church 
and Its parsonage and other property are now in 


Under the new Charter of 1698, which governed the 
united Company after 1702, not only was a chaplam re- 
quired to be maintained in every garrison and superior 
factory in India, but each of these chaplains was requir- 
ed to learn both Portuguese and the local vernacular, in 
order that he might propagate the Protestant rehgion 
among the Company’s servants and slaves In 1696 a 
hundred copies of the Book of Common Prayer, in 
Portuguese, had been sent out to Madras ‘ to the honour 
of God and the glory of our Church,’ and there is 
evidence that many of the chaplains entered con amore 
into the evangelistic portion of their duties 

Under KiTi g William III the two venerable Societies, 

S P C K and SPG, were incorporated and among 
tlie promoters of each was the Revd Dr Evans {after- 
vvatds Bishop of Bangor, and then of Meath) who had 
beeh the first Chaplain in Bengal To the former he 

similar to those already kept up by tlm King of Den , . . i xgy,ig appended to this article Indian 
mark’. m.ssmnane. m the South, that the »?hOW SmSed teeetly by the Crom 

elected him, on September f ^ ^dSrve at present for 23 years, when they are entitled 

ponding members, and sent out to him, and also to the y,pn<;mnc,^of ASs a year Their salaries rise, by 

Chaplain of Fort St George, a small parochial hbrai^ from 480 to 1,000 rupees a month A 

From that tune onwards, for more than a ^ Chaplain is Archdeacon, under the Acts of Paihament 

S P C K , with the help of the Company s chaplains .P,, charters, of each diocese in which chaplains 
m each place, continued to support and promote both distributed among fee military 

education and evangelistic work in several stations m > larger civil stations From these 

T /iio Ac eailv as I70Q a separate Committee of the g +Vipv ^erve for the purpose of the adnunis- 

C K sat m London, to carryout the o^ie^s oi Jf-bon of tlmsacraments and preaching, alarge number 

S: c m a sort of friendly partnership with the ^ f ^Jere sm^er European comraun- 

Madras, and London, in honour of large 0 a month towards the salary 

4:ommrssion from the Bishop 01 

the Virgm Mary ^709. o^^h 5^ 

Church of St Anne Fo^UnsSuay, 1718, St 

Company Jhew imnBtors, chnion Sd slbay, *!>' m Swla 

o»- 

comts- were 

Church was of St John's, was "^Calcutta, Madras ^^^Kxercsed m 

' ' 


al ptovernmeiiio 

gr'Ss'oTlo’o or ISO rnpee. » 

of some resident clergym^ 'S^SdS trebled by the 
duties These grants R*y Chap- 
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matters of probate, intestacies and wardships) as the 
same was used in the Consistory Court of London, was 
conferred By consequence it is held by the Govern- 
ment of India that the ecclesiastical law governing 
the Church of England in India is that of England m 
1726, modified only by such later statutes as expressly, 
or by necessary implication, apply to India Thus since 
Act 5 and 6 William IV, c 54 (which, until 1907, ren- 
dered marriage with a deceased w fe’s sister absolutely 
void for persons whose domicile is the United Kingdom) 
was not made applicable to India, it did net supersede, 
for persons domiciled m India, the English law existing 


appointment of a Bishop in India and one Archdeacon 
for each of the three Presidencies, with jurisdiction as 
might be defined , also for an annual grant for educa- 
tion in India and for greater freedom for missionary 
enterprise In 1792 Mr Grant had advocated the 
cause of missions and education in his ‘Observations on 
the state of Society among the Asiatic sub3ects of 
Great Britain,’ which was printed for Parliament in 
1813 Dr Claudius Buchanan, a Bengal Chaplain 
who retired in 1808, was also a prominent advocate 
of the appointment of Bishops in India and of 
the cause of Missions there (See his 'Memoir on the 



Sr John’s Church Calcutta 


"if 

Comp*"/* 

mental, to attite '‘h r! r*’’?'; 


ffirfndm'^ Ecclesiastical Establishment for 

or near the four chaplains then at 

RoharfL t.afcutta-^homas Blanshard, John Owen 

that the SUte ^ould^ 1, proposal was 

wherein, together with * th? 
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taught The menioiiai was not favouiably received, 
perhaps because it too obviously disclosed its author’s 
leading purpose therein, elsewhere described by Mr 
Brown as being ‘ preparatory to the mam business of 
giving Christian light m this land sitting in heathen 
darkness at any rate the letter remains as a monument 
of the first of all the schemes for native education on 
English lines, b}'' the State m India 

In pursuance of the Act, a Charter, or Royal Letters 
Patent, issued the next year, 1814 {54 Geo III, May 2) 
founding the Bishopric of Calcutta, with three Arch- 
deaconries, m subordination to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury Very ample visitonal and discipbnar}' 
jurisdiction was conferred upon the prelates so 
appointed, who were all to be, and have ever since 
continued to be, corporations with perpetual succession, 
capable of holding property of all descriptions 

By an Act of twenty years later (3 & 4 Wm IV, 
c 85) the Bishopric was permitted to be divided b5 
the separation therefrom of new dioceses coirespondmg 
to the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and 
at the same time the Bishop of Calcutta was to 
be invested with Metiopolitical juxisdiction ovei 
the Indian pio\ ince, which included Ceylon, undei 
the superintendence of the Primate Accordingly, by 
Charters dated 1835 and 1837, the Dioceses of Madias 
(with Ceylon) and Bombay weie constituted, and the 
Bishop of Calcutta declaied liletropohtan Bishop m 
India. The existing Archdeacons continued under then 
tespective new diocesans, with an additional Arch- 
deacon for Colombo (Ceylon) The three original 
Bishoprics over the piesidencies aie termed Statutory 
as deriving their administrative juiisdiction tiom 
statutes of the realm. Of these, the Bishop of Calcutta 
,11 viitue of a Royal Warrant in 1814. is expiessl) 
invested with the title of ‘ Loid Bishop All 
Bishops are addressed by the same style ‘ii 
the courtesy of the Church in all ages The 
of Parhameht affecting the l«“sdiction, status, leave 

and allowances of the thiee statutory Bishops^Mith 

their lespective Archdeacons ’ ttt ^ 

The East India Company Act, 1813 (53 Geo lU, c 

ThfoTdinalion fo, Colons Act, 1819 (59 Geo III, c 
do 5 i) The Aichbisliops of Canterbury and Yoik 

a^iomed and"”pmsts 1m 

So&lconl who „X^£op thS 

m Calcutta to be provided /fJ^f^^theCom- 
the expense visibdi d ^ 

pany The letters of orders, saving 

IV, c. 85, M 5 & «). n &op's hewo 

Som “y to B-shopo of Calcutta fo. 

services of five or seven years 


TV ^ 1833 (3 & 4 Will, 

ly, c 85, §§ 89 and 90 , 92-94, 96-102 , of this Act 
§§ 91 & 95 were repealed by 43 Vict . c 3, § 5, and 53 and 
54 Vict., c 33 SLR) Bishoprics maybe created 
for Madras and Bombay The Bishop of Calcutta to 
be Metropolitan Salanes and pensions of the Bishops 
of Madras and Bombay regulated, their visitation 
expenses to be met by the Company The salaries of 
the three Archdeacons limited to 3,000 sicca rupees 
a year each , provided that the whole expense incurred 
in respect of the said three Bishops and three 
Aichdeacons shall not exceed 120,000 sicca rupees a 
year 

The Indian Bishops Act, 1842 (5 and 6 Vict, c 
119, §§ I — 4) Furlough and furlough allowances to be 
provided for Indian Bishops, and remuneration for a 
Bishop acting m place of the Bishop of Calcutta 
The Colonial Bishops Act, 1852 (15 and 16 Vict, 
c 52, §§ I — 5) Bishops of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay may ordam m England or Ireland by letters 
of request from the local diocesan 

The Colonial Bishops Act, 1853 (16 and 17 Vict, c 
49, § i), concerning letters dimissory 

The Indian Bishops Ad, 1871 (34 and 35 Vict, c 
62, § i) concerning leave rules for the three Bishops 
The niles framed under this Act were issued undei 
the Royal IVarrants of 4th November 1844 and nth 

Febiuary 1901 , „ tt x 

The Colonial Clergy Ad, 1874 38 Vict, c 

,7. ss 3_i4) Indian Bishops may, by request of the 
diocesan, exeicise episcopal functions not extending 
to imisdiction in any othei diocese No one orduned 
for service abroad to officiate in England without 
permissxon from the Archbishop of the province and 

the AlhiMiices Act, 1880 (43 

Vict c X i-' 4 ) The salanes and allowances 0 
Ibshops and Aidideacons of Calcutta Madras and 

Bombay may be regulated by the ^®“® 55 'J^harReron 
foi India m Coimcd, piovided that the ^ es on 

the Indian le venues be not theiebv ^ ^ 

the lespertive Bishops aie , g^ccession.^ These 

holding propel ty the State, as such, 

Bishops have «'> Chaplain and is 

but each diaws salary as a senio ^ 

talhe, ,u,ta.n.a by o“ the Sm 

nients aie attached, b) 

To the See of Lahore and Lucknow ^ 

commission, Calcutta and Bombay 

niiisdietions of the bishops of C£t 

In r845, Ceylon, with its Arcnae j 

into a sepaiate J lUiJdmtion wh^h Jc 

Calcutta was J.vlhe (Consent of Governtnenl 

had come to by the creation of the 

5? meUat to B.h.f Mto-. .< 

Its existence largely to the uoe ^ 
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Winchester In 1887, alter the annexation, Upper 
Ka was added by Letters Patent to the diocese 

^n”f879 under ‘ The Jerusalem Act ’ (5 Vict , c 6) a 
Royal license appointed a Bishop 
of Travancore and Cochin In 1890 an Assistant B’shop 
to the See of Calcutta was consecrated for the district 
of Chota Nagpur In 1893 the Diocese of Lucknow was 
established In 1896 an Assistant Bishop was by Ro\ al 
license permitted to be consecrated for the beneht of 
the Bishopric of Madras, and thus a Commissarial 
diocese over the revenue districts of Tinnevelly and 
Madura has been constituted, aftei the model of Chota 


Lucknow), consecrated in 1887 and 1891, and the Re- 
surrection, Lahore, consecrated in 1887 are also edifices 

® Thl fost Enghih Bwhop in India (Calcutt^ was 
Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, n n , Archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingdon, a noted classical scholar H®, 

Calcutta in November 1814 and died there on the 
8th of July 1822, havnng travelled over a great part of 
his vast diocese, confirming, ordaining and encouraging 
missions He founded many institutions, among them 
‘ Bishop’s College,’ near Howrah, since transferred to 
Calcutta He was succeeded by Reginald Heber, d d , 
Vicar of Hodnet and Prebendary of St Asaph, who was 



Cathedral (Interior) Bombay 


Nagpur Lastly, in 1902 by the usual I etters Patent, 
the Diocese of Nagpur was founded Thus the pro- 
vince of India and Ceylon now ccns,sts of nine 
dioceses (each with its Bishop, Archdeacon and 
Registrar) and two Commissanal Bishoprics 

The Bishops of the province have met in Synod 
sev en times, viz , in 1877, 1883, 1888, 1893, 1897, igoo 
and 1904, and on each occasion promulgated Synodalia 
regulating general church policy on matters of moment 
The Cathedral Church of St Paul, Calcutta, conse- 
crated by Bishop Wilson in 1847, is a splendid and 
costly building, while those of St George, Madras, con- 
secrated in 1816, All Saints, Allahabad (Diocese of 
12 


consecrated in 1823 His espiscopal visitation tours are 
described in his published journals, while his h3nnns 
and other poems are celebrated throughout the whole 
English-speaking world He died in a swimming bath 
at Tnchinopoly on April 3rd, 1826 The third Bishop 
was John Thomas James, d d , Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, an accomplished art critic and painter 
He reached Calcutta in January 1828, five months 
later he was taken ill, and on the 22nd of August died on 
a voyage to China, undertaken in the hope of recovery 
His successor was John Mathias Turner, d d , who 
arrived in 1829 and died on the 7th July 1831 He 
did much for promoting European education and for 
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the extension of missions and the building of churches ; 
he founded the Calcutta District Charitable Society 
in 1830 The fifth Bishop was Daniel Wilson, D D , 
Vicar of Islington, who was consecrated m 1832, in 
1835 became Metropolitan, and died on the 2nd of 
January 1858 He was a strenuous champion of evan- 
gelicalism as opposed to tiactarianism, vigorous in his 
preaching and piincely in his chanties , he built St 
Paul’s Cathedral Next followed George Edward 
Lynch Cotton, d d , Head Mastei of Marlborough, 
coiiseciated on May 13th, 1858 He succeeded 111 
doing much for Anglo-Indian education especially in 


his rule six new Sees weie added to the four of bs 
medecessor’s time , he established the provincial 
Episcopal Synods, and diocesan councils and conferences. 
The ninth Bishop was James Edward Cowell Welldon' 
D D , Head Master of Harrow, who was consecrated in 
1898 He resigned in 1902, and Reginald Stephen 
Copleston, D D , Bishop of Colombo, was then translated 
to the Metropolitical See 

The first Bishop of Madras was Daniel Corne, 
LL D , Archdeaf on of Calcutta, a friend at Cambridge of 
Charles Simeon and Henry Martyn , he had been an 
active promoter of missions m Bengal Bishop 
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the Hill Stations , d^tlm 

and the influence he Government who officially 

enioyed weie testified . a « dro^vnuig on Octo- 

announced Ins accidental death (by drown g 

ber 6th, 1866, while on tou^ f 

calamity The seventh in conseciated in 

Milman, D v. Vicar of Maich 15th, 1876, when 

1867, who died at Rawal Pin^ of his m- 

Government publicly recordea^ ,n piomoLrg 

ktinrSeS Dan,., 


a,.ne’s Grammar School “ 

memory He Bishop 'vas ^' 1 ' 

Februaiy ^^37 Th Leaden Rodmg, Essex 
Trevoi Spencei. o,- and resigned m 

He was conseCTated a D^altry, DD.Arch- 

The next Bishop was Th° active 

deacon of ^ of ^ missions and “issionanes 

and liberal supporter of miss succeeded by 

He died on March 4 *^ rSlam to the Brshop 
Fredenck Gell. D D > from i86i to iBqB 

of London His egscopate taste 2 , h 
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I I n w 1" ' '"'"-‘•cf '0 BisUop GlU \n 

su,).A.s„m o( tliu S P G LongrcgalKm^ ui T^innt- 
u lK, md Dltt.ird Sirguit, D D . for a smilar clwvg^ 
n^Lr thoM of tilt CMS For lifU '^ar^s vRc forma 
U'i<I<<I It I(hi\.ingii(li aiul «aw the Clinstian*^ of 
Iiniitallt iiuri i'-l m mimbcr'; from 6,ooo to loo.ooo 

III w IS tin uitfior of iuao\ lii'^lorical, tlfinographical 

111(1 l.iii;ii.''tic work' 111 rtMgncd in januarj 1891 
.111(1 (lied .It Kod.iikaiiaI 111 tlic follow .ng \ug«5t 
Ur S.vr(li.nl was tin. .nithor of books of tli\initj anu 
triiishtions mto Tamil He cited on the i^h of 
October i88(i 1 he fifth BMiopof Madras is Hcnr\ 

WliiUho.-id, i)D, late Superior of the Oxford Mission 
10 CikiittaaiKlPrincijial of Bishop’s College, Calcutta 
Ho was consecrated in 1899 

The third Bishopric constituted in India was that 
of Bomb tv Of this See the first Bishop w as Thomas 
Carr, i) I) , who was consecrated m 1837 He was an 
einiUt adherent of tlie et angelical school In 1851 be 
iL-'igntd, and died Rector of Bath in 1839 He was suc- 
nedcd in the Bishopric by John Harding, d d , consc- 
1.1 vti-d in 1S51 He liad been Secretarj of the Church 
P.isioial fid Societt and was an et angelical of a 
iiroiioiinccd tjpc He resigned in 1S6S The third 
BiNlmp w.as Henrj Aletandcr Douglas, dd, Dean of 
Cape ton 11 He was consecrated in iShS and died in 
London on the I3tli of December 1S75 The fourth n as 
Louis George Jf j Inc, d d , Tutor of Keble College, 
Ovfoul, a liigii churchman He resigned in 1S96, and 
was svicccodcd b^ James Macartlmr, dd, Vicar of 
Veton, consecrated in 1898 He resigned m ^03 The 
si\ih Bishop of Bombay is M'altcr llutlncn Pjm, D D , 
late Bishop of Mauritius, tianslatcd in 1903 

Of the Diocese of Colombo there hate been fite* 
(nshops, James Chapman dd, conseented m 1S45, 
riMgiKci, 1S61 , Piers Calt eh Claughton, Bishop of St 
fftlena, translated, 1S67, resigned, 1870 , HughWillough* 
In Jirnnn, consecrated 1871, resigneil, 1875 He then 
became Bishop of Brechin and Primus of Scotland The 
fourth Bishop was Reginald Stephen Coplcston, d d , the 
author of Biirfif/itsm Pnimltve niid Present He was 
inainlatal to the Mctropohtical Seem 1902, where the 
following tear he consecrated Ins brother, Ernest 
Cojiicston, D D , as his successor at Colombo 

Tiiomas f'alpj French, D d , w as the first Bishop of 
LtiioRr consecrated in 1S77 He had been first 
Principal of the now great St John’s College at Agra 
under llie CMS In 1861 he had founded the Derajat 
Mission From 1865 to 1869 ^’^d been Vicar of 

Cheltenham In 1S70, he founded St John’s Ditimtt 
School at Lahore under the CMS In 1SS7, he 
resigned Ins Bishopric and detoted the remainder of 
his life to simple missionarj ],ibourb, engaged in which 
he died at Muscat in 1S91 The second Bishop of 
Lahore was Henri James Mathew, dd, Archdeacon of 
Lahore He was consecrated m iSSS and died on the 
iiul of December 1S98 His successor is Georgs Alfred 
Lefrot, DD late Head of the Cambridge Lmtersitt 
Mission at Delhi He was consecrated in ins own 
Cathedral on Vll S.amts’ Dat in 1899 

Tile ftr..t EiMiop of Rtacooa was Jonaliian Holt 
Titcomb D D He had been Sccrctan of the Christian 
\ I ni.aciihr Education Socicti of Indi.a He w as conse- 


crated m 1S77, and iic.ug in)ur(.d bi an accidc.it, 
resigned m 18S2 He w.is the author of booU on 
Burma and on Buddhism The second ua' J. Im Millci 
Strachan u D , and m D , a M.ss onari of Die b i 1 / , 
consecrated 18S2 resigned 1902 His .successor is 
Vrtlmr Mesac Knight, n D . uho was consecrated the 


neat \car „ 

Of the Bishopr c in Tbw iNCOKE wdCociiiv, the 
first incumbent was John Mart ndale Sjiecclilj , d d, 
Missionara of the CMS, who rcs.gncd in 18S9 aftei a 
ten \ ears’ cp.scopate He w. as succeeded the following 
rear In Edward Noel Hodges dd also a Missionart 
of the CMS He resigned m 1904 The th.rd Bishop 
IS Charles Henr} Gill, d d , late Sccrelars of the CMS 
for the Lmted Proanccs 

The firstof the Commissanal Bishoprics to be endow ed 
uas that of Chota Xagpor under the See of Calcutta 
The first Bishop wasjabez Cornelius Mhitlet.a Mis- 
sionarr of the S P G in the d.stnct He was conse- 
crated' in 1890 and died October iSth 1904 He was 
the author of norks on the Mundan and other languages 
In 1905 Foss Wcstcott, M A , of the SPG M.ssion at 
Cawnpore, was consecrated second Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur, lie is a son of the late B.shop of Durham 

In 1893, Alfred Clifford, D D , Secretary of the 
CMS at Calcutta, was consecrated first Bishop of 
LiCKsoiv /Oudh) with commissanal junsdiction from 
the B.shop of Calcutta or er a portion of the United 
Prm inces 

The second Commissanal B.shopnc is within the 
junsdiction of .Madras, namely, that of TI^M:^TLL^ 
AND Madera The first Bishop was Samuel Morler, 
D D , Domestic Chaplam to the B.shop of Madras fie 
was consecrated under the pros .sions of the Act of 26 
Henrj VIII, c 14, and Royal license m 1896, and he 
resigned m 1903, becoming Archdeacon of the Erghsh 
in Egypt In 1905 h.s successor, .Arthur Acbeson 
kVilhams d d , Archdeacon of Madras, was corseciatcd 

In 1003, Eyre Chatterton, D D , r r G s , Head of 
the Dublin University’s M.ss.on to Chota Nagpur was 
consecrated first B.shop of NtcPUR in the Central 
Prorunces He is the author of The Story of Fifty 
Years' Mission tu Chota Nagpur 

All the B shops of the pror-rcc are bound by oath 
of allegiance to the Metropolitan and the Primate of all 
England, the Commissary'-Bishops taking oath, m addi- 
tion, to tlieir own diocesans AH pnests and deacon's, 
whether maintained by the State or the Mis5.onary and 
other societies, or employed in education or otlieniisc 
officiate in rirtueof license from, after oath of canonic.il 
obedience to, their respectne diocesans They also 
each swear allegiance to the Crown, as do the bishops 
themselves 

The greater number of the missions of tbc Church 
of England in India are supported by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Church Missionari 
Societr Both of these Societies inherit the fruit of thr 
pioneer labours of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge 

It has a^^ead^ been pointed outhow the Companr ’s 
chapKvns sought the help of the S P C K to supple- 
ment their own necessarily narrowly c.rcumscnlcd 
mangchstic efforts The eyample of the work of the 
Royal Danish Missionaries m the South ai d the repre- 
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sentations of some of these (especially Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg) in England, further quickened the Society’s 
ready interest in India It was long, however, before 
any Englishman offered himself to go out to India as a 
missionary to the heathen In default of Englishmen, 
the S P C K was forced to employ Danish and German 
Lutherans to superintend its Indian Missions In 1728 
Ben]amvn Schultze, Head of the Dan sh Miss on at 
Tranquebar, was taken over by the Soc.ety (with the 
consent of the King of Denmark and under the protec- 
tion of the E I Co ), as its fiist Missionary in Madras 
Thus began the ‘ Vepeiy Mission ’ He was not well 
leceived, howevei, by the English in Madras, who wrote 
home that they would prefer to support an English Mis- 
s’onaiy m English ordeis The Soc.ety, however, could 


c D ^ Diocesan Committee of the 

O F c IV 

foundation of that Committee under the 
first Archdeacon of Madras in 1815, the Vepeiy Mission 
remained without episcopal control, though under th“ 
patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and th- 
Missionaries until 1822 were in Lutheran orders The 
most noted of these were Christian Wilhelm Gericke, 1767 
to 1803 His personal influence with Government was 
remarkable He is reported to have baptized 1,300 
persons in Tinnevelly m 1802 He bequeathed 15,000 
pagodas to the Mission Still better known than Gericke 
IS Christian Friedrich Schwartz, popularly known as 
‘Father Swartz ’ He had been taken over from the 
Danish Mission, and from 1768 to 1778 "served as 



St Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 


not find an Englishman ^nd sent out a ^eima^ John 
Antony Sartorms, to assist Schultze He came ou , 
aided by the f “f 

SS'hbJhopW 

■much more pemons had been 

Uptmedwithm 

C m C “ ‘okT sea ^”16 JS’ .» the 
made over to the MW th en F« drf J 

Jt?y 


Chaplam to the Engtah troop. 

Schr”Hem...aTffiv.— 

the mission in Tinnevelly ^® a gjjiade guardian 
Sfh« S’ He dred’at^or. « 

S a? T.dT»: ^iSv'ient 

monuments to his memory , mission work 

rije «-* The- 

under the S. P C Lincolnshire He 

Clarke, +he cith of November 1789, 

arrived m Calcutta on j^,._rted by Kiernander, 
to carry on the Mission . jg still, 

of which the 'r%rustees His 

administered the of November of the 

was but short, for on the 24rn « 
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. . .or ^,n^Qlnmenl gaztUcd him to a chaplaincy, m 
Sale for another cJorg>man ond he 
estdhhslmient for ncailj ihe brief mmlstr^ 

Qr”li^^Qarke,”\\as supumlcnded by David D™''’*’* 
Presidency Chaplain and a tiustce P'®'’®. 

In iho7, Daniel Cotric, while Cliaplaiii at Iho^e 
niinns comniciiccd evangelistic work at Clinnar ai 
Benares’ Tlicsamc jcai a Coiiesponding Committee ot 
tho CKuich Jhssionary Society was formed in Calcut . 
vUrRcvd David Biowi and to this committee 
\i\p\ wauls belonged Chaplains Claudius Buchanan, 
£ry lla.ty.i and Daniel Come The fiist mission- 
aries of the C M S in Bengal arrived in 1816 In 
Bombay the Society commenced woik in 1804 . m 

Madias m^i 8 ^ 4 c 01^ Mission Chmcli was taken over by 
(^oveinment. and Thomas Tnibody Thomason, who m 
1820 became the fust CMS Secretary lo 

India, was appointed Chaplain ot It 

Fiom 1805 to 1810 the heroic Chaplain rlenii 
Maitvn, a Senior Wiaiiglciand thcfirstSmith's Prizeman, 
wlio had been Chailcs Simeon's curate at Cambridge, 
■.ticiiuously evei led himself to e\ angelwc the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans at Sciampoie.Dmaporeand Cawniiore 
He tianslatcd the New- Testament into Persian ana 
Hindustani In 1815, Heiuy F,shei, Chaplain of 
Mecuit, began the nuss.ou theie „ j j 

In i8r6, James Hough, aiitlioi of The Hisioiy 0/ 
Ckmimny %n India, London, 1839, Chaplain of Palam- 
cotta 111 linnevcUy, oiganued many vernacular and 
English schools in coniicMon with the miss ons of the 
district, and 111 1818 and 1819 he founded at Palamcotta 
and at Nazaieth, seinuiaues (or educating schoolmasters 
uid candidates foi the priesthood , 

In 1S19, Bishop Middleton founded Bishop s 
College at Calcutta, to be an agency of the Society foi 
Piopagatuig the Gospel in Foieign Paits, and m 
1822-23 Bishop Hcber established the Calcutta Diocesan 
Loinniittee of that Society 

On Whitsunday, 1825, the Goveinoi of Bombay, with 
aiinostall the great officers of the presidencj', united with 
Bishop Hebei in founding a Committee of the SPG 
foi the Archdeaconry of Bombaj', and this continues to 
be the governing body, under the Bishop of the SPG 
Missions inthm that diocese 

In 1826, the S P C K handed over its Indian 
Missions Mith most of their property to the S P G 
From that date onwards by far the larger part 
of the Mission woik of the English Church in India 
has been earned on at the evpense of, and by the 
committees of, these tivo great Societies, SPG 
and CMS, under the supervision of the local 
bishops Affiliated to the former are the small missions 
know 11 as ‘The Cambridge Universit3'’s Mission to 
Delhi begun m 1S77, ‘ The Dublin University’s 

Mission to Cliota Nagpur’ begun 111 1S91, ‘The 
Commimily of St Stejihen ’ or ‘The SPG ^^enano 
and Sledical Missionary Society’ constituted at Delhi 
in 1887, the Brotherhood at Cawnpore begun in 1889, 
and the agencies in many dioceses of the ‘ Committee 
of Woman’s Work ’ 

Associated Mith the C M S is the very large orgam- 
ration of the ' Church of England Zenana Missionarv 
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‘Zenana Bible and 


Socety,’ also that of the smaller 

.1 CalculU .mated Fetta. 

Bc„™ ol the Cotvlcv "iSlol'M 

membeis of that Society into his diocese The lOllo^^^g 

veatnccoidingly. the sUly 'of'CrnSv 

About the same time Bishop Douglas ot 
nroffciied a similai welcome and others came out and 
Kan the Cowlcv Fathers' Jlissioii at Bombay and 

^**°*In 1880, at the invitation of Di Johnson, _^shop of 

Calcutta, the 0 \ford Mission to Calcutta or 

hood of the Epiphany ’ began its special work in that 

^ ^ In i888, the Mission to the Jews was established 

^The ‘^Clewer Sisteis,’ the ‘ Wantage Sisters,’ the 
' Sisters of the Church’ and the ‘ All Saints Sister- 
hood’ have houses in India undei the patronage of 

lifSial parts there are ‘ Missions to Seamen ’ 
established, that at Calcutta was begun in 1852 

In communion with the English Church in India 
is the small Scottish Episcopal Mission at Chanda 
Although Government as such cannot promote 
Indian missions, these have at all times enfoyed the 
support of many of its leading military and cml 
offi^s Thus, m 1758, Lord Clive is beheved to have 
invited the S P C K M>ssion to Calcutta , at anv rate, 
he gave Its first missionary marked favour and welcome 
In 1795 Lord Wellesley sent Dr Claudius Buchanan to 
visit the Syrian Church in Malabar, and his published 
Chmhan Researches giving an account of his visit, led 
to the establishment of what was at the first meant as a 
mission of help to the Syrian Church there 

In 1823, the Church Mission at Gorakhpur was begun, 
at the instance and at the expense of Mr Robert 
Merttms Bird, then Judge and afterwards Commissioner 
of the district, he and his sister both actively parti- 
cipating m the ivork 

In 1825, the Governor of Bombay, as has been 
already stated, and his leading officials, helped Bishop 
Heber to introduce the SPG into the presidency 
In 1838, some of the Company's military and civil 
officers urged the C M S to take up work among the 
Telegus of South India, and in 1841 this was accordingly 
begun, and the mission under the C M S and SPG 
m all the Telegu districts is meeting with the most 
striking success. 

In 1842, Donald Fnell McLeod, a civilian, afterwards 
C B , and IC C S I , and Lieutenant-Governor ol the 
Pun3ab, procured the inception of the mission to the 
Gonds In 1854 he brought the C. M. S to Kangra and 
in 1836 to Multan. 

In 1850, a Captain Martin gave 10,000 rupees to 
start a Church Mission at Lahore In 1851, Mr Mosley 
Smith, District Judge at Jabalpur, began to invite 
Hindoos to lus house to hear the Bible read and 
explained, and thus with the help of the local Chaplain 
the Mission was begun there 

In 1834, Captain Ta5'Ior gave his bungalow at Ellore 
to secure a resident ilissionary there 

In 1859, Sir Arthur Thomas Cotton and Captain Haig 
started, among the coolies who were making the anicut 
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on the Upper Godaven, the existing mission at Dninnia- 
gudem 

In 1862, Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Pun]ab, and a number of his leading officials 
gave 14,000 rupees to start ttie Church Mission in Kash- 
mir In 1865, Major Herbert Benjamin Edwardes and 
his officers collected 30,000 rupees to estabhsh 
the like work in Peshawar The same year missions 
at Bannu and at Dera Ismail Khan were ^egun 
at the invitation of Colonel Reynall George 
Taylor, Commissioner of Umballa In 1880, two 
British militarj^ officers began the mission at 
Karachi 

In 1892, James Munro, cb, a retired civilian, 
who had been Commissioner of Police in London, 
started and himself superintended the Ranaghat 
Medical Mission 

These examples might be greatly multiplied 

Of the Anglican Missions in India most re- 
markable for numbers and for the development 
of self-support may be mentioned those m the 
Tmnevelly District under the charge of the S P G 
and the CMS Those of the former Society have 
their centre at Nazareth Three-fifths of the distnct 
IS served by the C M S and is organized into fifteen 
‘circles with Mengnanapuram as their common 
mother town There are about go, 000 Christians 
attached to the missions The Mengnanapuram 
‘ circle ’ where the celebrated Missionarj^ John 
Thomas, who died m 1870, had his head-quarters, is 
entirely self-supporting and with the assistance of other 
circle? IS maintaining a mission at Yellandu in the 

Nizam’s dominions , j 

The Ahmednagar Missions in the diocese 01 
under the S P G is another progres- 
regards numbers Here, in 187b, 
Taylor baptized 


The Chota Nagpur Mission is another instance of 
remarkable development, numbering about 18000 
native members ’ 

The two great Societies, with their associated Mission- 
ary enterpnzes, fraternities and sisterhoods, maintain 
respectively in India the following staffs of agents — 


as 


J 


Bombay 
sive mission 
the Revd 
souls 

The Telegu 
also examples 
S P G superintending 
pesrons and the C M S 
beheved to be a steady 
tianity amongst the 
Telegu districts. 


about 2,000 


Missions of the 
of remarkable 


two societies are 
expansion The 
about 12,000 baptized 
about 20,000 There is 
movement towards Chris- 
Panchama people of the 



Enghsh 

Clergy 

Native 

Clergy 

English 

Laymen 

EngUsh 
Women * 

SPG, 

go 

126 

4 ' 

54 

etc 





CMS. 

160 

154 

35 

327 

etc 






* Not reckoning wives of missionaries. 

These with the assistance of many thousands of native 
schoolmasters, catechists, and readers manage the evan- 
gelistic and the equally important pastoral work of the 
missions, and also a very large number of colleges and 
schools of every grade, hospitals and orphanages 

The expenditure on all missionary institutions of a 
pastoral character, such as schools, the native pastorate 
and the catechists, church building and maintenance, is 
largely supplied by native contributions The rural 
parishes are organized under committees of the inhab 
itants (panchayats) who usually administer not only the 
local church funds, but moral discipline also, under the 
control of larger bodies representing districts presided 
over by the English Missionary and authorized by the 
Bishop, to whom they report, for the severer censures of 
the church, cases of serious scandal Excommunication is 
inflicted in the worst cases and is stnctly observed by 
the Christian communities It is a rule in all Engusn 
Church missions in India not to admit more catechumens 
than can be watched and trained during the often pro- 
tracted probation for baptism, nor to baptize more than 
can be afterivards dealt ivith Continuous pastoral 
of,, he 
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ECCLESnSlICAL PROVINCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON 
SIATISUCAL TABLE 



Parishes 

Churches 

Total population 

Church member 

Chaplains 

1 

* Other 

1 

Diocese 

and Mission 

consecrated 

of the diocese 

ship (approxi 

on 11 M 

English 

born 


districts 

01 licensed * 

i (approMniate) 

1 mate) 

ments 

Ckrg) 

Clerg) 

Calcutta 

1 

II 9 


1 9,000 000 

1 

74,ooot 

22 

67 

1 32 

C/to/a A^ag/ittt 

26 

18 

j 5 , 000,000 

18,000 


11 

1 '5 

Madras 

iSj 

95 

44 000 000 

83 , 000 $ 

3] 

39 

, 79 

7iiitiet(l/j and MaJiiia 

107 

«SS 

4 , 000,000 

91,000 


>4 

85 

Boinjiaj 

77 

55 

25 , 000,000 

40 , 000 ^ 

25 

40 ' 

>4 

Colombo 

196 








141 

3,003.000 

30,000 


31 

53 

Lahore „ 









37 

S 3 

34 000 000 

47.000 

331' 

66 

17 

Rangoon 

26 

3« 

10 , 000 , 0.0 

23,000 1 


22 

15 

Travancore and Cochin 





J2|| j 



Lucknow 

4* 

S* 

3 , 000,000 

48,000 


>3 

31 

Nagpur 


Ss 

47 000,000 

69,000 1 

2611 

57 

>5 

Total 

' 23 , 

' 1 

41 1 

1 

33 000,000 

9000 

>3ll 

>3 

4 

901 i 

! 

843 

1 

298,000 000 

53*.ooo 

166 

373 

360 


+ nr* smill Mission Chapela and Prayer Houses 

t Of nlnch 20,000 are Europeans and Eurasians 
♦ Do 29,000 do do 

S Tl I ‘I® 

II 1 Ins niiniber in each case includes the Bishmi nr iho n t r . 

rVafe-The Chaplains of the dioceses of Calcutta Lai ^ T' ” “ ->5 t senior Chaplain 

establishment’ Those of the dmceses oV Jlfc anHomb^^^^^ inu Nagpur constitute the ’ Bengal EccleMaslieal 
of the tno I’residencies P®c«vely the (English) Ecclesiastical EsUblishments 



The 


Scottish Church in India. 


The Scottish Chuich m India is now represented 
mainly by the Church ol Scotland, and the United Free 
Church of Scotland Besides these two large churches 
there are missions of at least two Scottish minor 
churches, the Scotch Episcopal Church at Chanda, and 
the Original Secession Church at Seoni The labours 
of Scotsmen are not confined to these churches Scots- 
men find their way into most of the great missionary 
organizations such as the L M S , the Baptist Missionary 
Society and even the CMS But while they remain 
thorough Scotsmen to the end of their days, they do not 
make the Societies to which they belong Scottish, 
Beyond noting the fact that they exist, this arbde 
cannot take cognizance of them We shall cimfine oui- 
selves, therefore, to the operations of the Church of 
Scotland, and the United Free Church of Scotland in 
India. 

Church of Scotland. 

The work of the Church of Scotland in India falls 
into two sections-that done by chaplains, and that 
done by missionaries 


' Chaplaincies. 

The Church of Scotland, as the State Chmch of Scot- 
land, dams to be “''Tiere'is teSSiBy m 

erectors of tUe iZ Ld^Jon there- 

Scottish chaplain to and Bombay An 

after chaplains were sent t Church of Scotland 

ecclesiastical estabhshment ^ 

was setup on the ^ch smaller establishment 

SliTscXrnSoJbirs to the Eoghsh oatron the 


ratio of 1 8 or X 9 +i,rpe chaplains was doubled 

The original remmned at 

m couise of time g^^en chaplains 

the figure six till i859 ^ „three to Bengal, 

were added, ‘SJSy Thus there were thirteen 

two to Madias, ^S^^wnt In addition there 

chaplains on the ®®^^attached to Scotch regiments 

files'- C'^S^^on the fatter ahnos. 


impossible duties They weie stationed at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, Meerut, Umballa, Banga- 
lore, Secunderabad, Poona, Kurrachee, and could not 
also serve regiments unless these happened to be at the 
civil station of which they were chaplains Consequently 
some means had to be devised to overtake this duty 
Additional Clergy Societies were formed to provide 
ministers who, while not on the regular Government 
establishment, might discharge the duties of chaplains 
Private contributions and Government grants enabled 
the Church of Scotland through its Colonial Committee 
to undertake work at othei centres, mz , Meerut, Rawal- 
pindi, Mhow, and Quetta In addition to the regular 
and Colonial Chaplains on the establishment the Sewor 
Chaplain appoints as need aiises ministers of Presby 
terian and other Protestant churches as Acting 
Chaplains. Amencan Presbyteries, Wesleyans and 
Baptists have been appointed in tMs way The OiurA 
of Gotland has thus been able to discharge its duty not 
onlv to the cml stations where it regularly works, hut 
also to the Scottish regiments wherever stationed 
The chaplain has to discharge all the 
minister in Scotland, preaching, pastoral nsitation, and 

tumsdf to the life of the regiment and to militai) 

‘^‘'"'Rch a thoroughly Scottish ce"he as Cdc^tta, 
the Semor Chaplain of Sftl 

ganized civil establishment His is no 

small diocese Tbewnomoii He has to make 

Quetta IS unde: chaplains, and 

anangements for with Govern- 

Head of a department s.mdar Senior 

In Bombay and rj-ufch of Scotland stands 


InBomoay ; Ti ,,rimfchofSroPanasvdiif« 

Chaplams Theoretically the 

on an equality with the , ^ g needs sometimes 

of Government But in g^actme ^Velldo„ « 

Ato modi atotof bS 
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chaplain and his bishop It was thus declared that gar- 
rison churches though built out of public funds were not 
available for the use of Scottish reg’inents except by grace 
of the Anglican chapla u and his bishop Th s posAion 
was felt to be intolerable by the Chuich of Scotland, 
which took action m Its General Assembly, and by means 
of representations to the (Home) Goveinment procured 
the right to have Presbyterian churches built in gar- 
risons out of public funds In this way the grievance 
has been removed though the sting of the inequality has 
not yet been forgotten 

The Senior Chaplain suffers by contrast with an Ang- 
lican Bishop, though in the Bengal Establishment his 
duties are almost episcopal It has been felt that there 
should be one Presbyterian official over the whole work 
of the Church of Scotland in India, to supervise that work, 
to co-ordinate its needs, and to represent its case to the 
Government Such an official seems necessary, as the pre- 
sent Senior Chaplains represent only their own establish- 
ments A general Superintendent for the whole of the 
church's work m India would probably meet the case 
For the title Supermtendent there is the venerable 
precedent of John Knox, but there is no doubt that 
the title has little charm for modern Presbytenaus 
The title of General Secretary has also been suggested 
and may m due course be accepted 

The Ecclesiastical organization of the Church of 
Scotland in India, Burma and Ceylon is divided into six 
bodies lesembling Presbyteries called Presbyterial Bodies, 
Viz , Calcutta (for Bengal, Assam, and Burma), Madras 
^or Arkonam, Bangalore, Madras, and Secunderabad), 
Bombay (for Bombay, Karachi, Poona, Quetta), North- 
ern India (for Allahabad, Cawnpore, Chamba, Daska, 
Dalhousie, Gujrat, JaJalpur, Jammu, Meerut, Murree, 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa, and Wazirabad), Eastern 
Himalayas (for Daijeelmg, Kurseong, Kahmpong, In- 
dependent Sikkim, and the Dooars) The Piesbvterv 


entablature of which is a straight aich without beam or 
lintel The church is circular, 8i^ feet in diameter with 
an eastern and western extremity The eastern end is 
occupied by the choir and organ , the western forms^an 
entrance as well as side rooms for vestry and office ’ ' 
Among other churches deserving special notice are 
the Macfarlane Memonal Church at Kahmpong (a large 
edifice holding 6oo people and forming a landmark m 
the district that is visible for many miles), and St 
Columba's Church at Darjeeling just above the Railway 
station, meeting the eye of every new arrival in that hill 


of Ce^on supervises work at Colombo, Galle and Kandy 

The Presbyterial Bodies consist of all Chaplains and 

Acting Chaplains that are ministers of the Church of 
bcotiand, and all ordained missionaries and ministers 
of that church, two senior ordained native missionaries, 
and one representative elder from each native K,rk 
Session whose pastor is a member of the Court, two 
elders from European Kirk Sessions m the Presidency 
M^sr*^ European Kirk Sessions m the 

tn Body exercises functions similar 

to those of a Presbytery at home with power to license 

work frf'T Indians, Ld Indians L 

EoiJf'LSy ” “S' 

St, Andrew s Church, Calcutta, was the first church 
building of the Church of Scotla;d erected Indm 

ChaiSofSinfl' 

■s s«pp.,M 


station. 

The Church of Scotland congregations throughout 
India minister not only to Scottish immigrants, but to 
those members of the domiciled community that are 
attached to Presbyterianism In this respect the grati- 
tude of all sections of Presbyterians is due to the Church 
of Scotland for ministering to Scotsmen and other 
Presbyterians in civil populations that are pieponderat- 
ingly Anglican 

Before we pass to the Missions of the Chuich of Scot- 
land, a brief reference must be made to the churches of 
Ceylon Long before the Church of Scotland began 
work in Ceylon, the Reformed Church of Holland, which 
IS almost Presbyterian, ministered to European settlers 
In 1643 there was a congregation at Galle, then a much 
more important place than now The Church had three 
circuits, Colombo, Galle, Jaffna — under one consistory 
whose junsdiction while similar to that of a Presbytery 
also included the functions of a Scottish Kirk Session m 
matters of discipline When Ceylon was ceded by the 
Dutch to the British in 1796, the Dutch church ceased 
to have much interest in the colony, and 15 out of 16 
Dutch ministers left the island 

It was not till 1847 that the Church of Scotland 
^pointed a chaplain to Galle in the person of the 
Rev J K Clarke who was appointed Colonial Chaplain 
of Galle The Colombo Church was founded in 1840 by 
Scotch officials, merchants, and others The Ceylon 
^vernment paid the salary of a chaplain The Kandy 
Church was founded in 1855 The Ceylon churches 
minister not only to Scottish Presbyterians, but to 
descendants of the Dutch population 

In 1881 something like disestablishment occurred in 
Ceylon, and the Government gave notice that when the 
chaplaincy was vacated they would discontinue the 
salary of chaplain The present minister is supported 
pmdy by the income from a local endowmrat and 

SKfSli.d"”" »' *1-' 

The ideal of the Church of Scotland is to follow 
^ ^'lustrations of their church 

While It has been wonderfully successful m providine 
and services m various centres, it cannot over- 

wery part of the Indian empire, sometimes in ffmiim 
sometimes as solitary individuals There is hmdlif a 

not include m^its 

wh^S’Jha'iSs'^l* Presbyterians, but 

a. sphere TZiHl ”, 

cSh^ofleltai'Sf h"' “ “TF"'’” ”* 

t.e.1 heme fcr Semmen the 
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By co-operatior with the United Free Church the 
spiritual reeds of Scotsme.i ir the mdls neai Calcutta 
have beer supphed by the appointmert of two m’tus- 
ters, O’C repiese^tmg each church Such co-operatioi 
will probably be more usual ir the future An Erglish 
service in correction with each Mission centre where 
Europeans live would help to cover the ground Such 
a service in the Mission Church at Darjeeling has 
been uistnctly helpful to Presbyterian visitors at that 
health resort 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSIONS 

Those arc found at Calcutta, Madra*!, Darjeeling, 
KaVmporg, in the Punjab at Gujrat, Sialkot, Chamba, 
Daska, ard (for the work of the Women’s Fore’gn 

Miss’or) at Poona , , ~ , 

The first m'S'ionary of the Church of Scotland to 
Inda {though mt the fi-st Scott sh msso-ary) was 
Alexand'-r Duff, the petfervid orator a- d preacher, the 
most courageous apostle of Christ Scothnd ever s°nt 
forth He landed m Calcutta in May 1830 after beirg 
twice ‘•h.pwrecked on the way His instructions were 
to ^ludv missors in Calcutta but not to dream of 
^tthrs d(\V’ there Tbe study of mission operations 
then being carr ed on in the city led him to the resolve 
thlt Calcutta needed a new kind of Christian effort 
« bn.;^ chnsfarnty .nlo the e,,cte ol ae 

TTiiy'Jdln class who were more or less educated Dun 
united the propagation of Christianity with the impart- 
crtuTid English education His method has been 
IKS one Church and Soctety ate 

louoweu ^ ^ g ahmys been severe Caitics 

Tthi-’SKrof Chris-ianity with educaton 
of thi, comb nati virulent ciiticism has never 

Curiously enough, the same preaching 

SmSfwoTtoSh 'the two tonne ol hteton 
work^^vero s mlar S 

whatever S’^rface ob^^tmns m v 
tional missions, nmcn is m 

they a-e of the educated middle-classes 

famihaiises the m na , be argued 

^vith the k^^vledge of^Chnst ^louWe of 

that S'! difficult argument gnores the soc al 

evargehs’ng But 'jj whom many of the 

value of the class co -p^ Qjnit education^ 

hopes of ^ amme of Cmist’anity would 

SSlvToaTihe eicoston ol the nuddle dasses 

to defy mstructiors, and _ , . . ppg remained 

S S oMet Seed h.n. as her 

,n the cty. STS he brought rapidly to 

?KS”S"rKh.naUon ot educabon and 

had some leader 

He began wo"k m loo , Mohun Roy Brom 

of theBrahmo-Som^. R^j ^each ng the dist nc- 

S^taSe If te Stool, sni baptisms soon followed 


Duff’s second conveit was Dr Krishna Mohun 
Ba erjee, the most scholarly of all the converts of 
Bengal Each baptism wai the signal for a vehement 
attack on Duff's methods, and for a temporary boycott 
of hs school But he held on as if nothing had 
happened and his school became the model for the c ty 
In 1837 was la d the foundation stone of the General 
Assembly's Inst tution in Cornwall s Square At thi« 
tune Duff was in Scof and Driven home by dysentery, 
he had been detained to plead the cause of missions, 
and his wonderful eloquence kindled miss onary fervour 
IP the undivided Church of Scotland When he 
returned m 1840 he found the work in the hands of 
Mackay, Ewart, Macdonald and Thomas Smith 
prospenng steadily There were about 900 pup’ls at 
th’s time and their number was constantly giowi-g 
Then came the Disruption of the Church of Scotland 
m i8.J3, and the pathetic relirquishment by Duff and 
his colleagues of the Institution reared by h s labours 
ard his eloquence After the d sruption it was closed 
for some time It was soon filled after the re opening 
m 1845 and is row the largest missionary educational 
ipstitution 1.1 North India It wasbult up into a 
great College under Dr Ogilvie, ard subsequently 
under Dr. Hastie and others It occupies an excellent 
site m the Noithern division of Calcutta In 1908 

the tivo mstitutons founded by Dr Duff (the General 
Assembly’s Institution and the Duff College) are to 
unite The College will meet in the Cornwallis Square 
“tha lew Science Wo* The Sdioolcliwie, 
Ire to occupy a new handsome hmldirg m the same 
locality The name is to be Calcutta Christian Collie, 
and itls safe to say that a very strong college will result 
from the union of the two institutions _ , 

The woman’^ work is carried on at Bowbasar. 
r^lrntta Hirdu girls' schools, a boarding school for 
ei* Sd&na»m.„.oo work ^ the act.,, te 
Jf this bracich of the Mssion which contemplates 
?cq;5mg nmre amtable prem«.= at the aarth 

At^MuSabruz, Budge-Budge and Ghoosery small 
entih on” eS mamtainel anpermtendeS by a «»„. 

mSS a ^ord Stfa Ccllege^tt 

40 miles fcom Mato K Mum- 

IS carried on work are steadily mairtaired 

tio-ial and evargehstic ® Viosndal fer women 

'“"The Mission Tbehcardirg 

Whichatuacb patients fromfa 'i^enana Mission war), 

school for Chr’sten girls served 

are adapted to the ne heet) acconit)lxShed 

IP these cities f f ^ that 

and steadily mamtaired, but ft ^s i been 

most of the success of the Churen s n 

!eSed The iti’ssion m the elevator 

been not only a gree, to 

of the community ;^ 4 rc,cnftal its Weavirg School, 

ttll’ S 
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by the people themselves where on week days school is 
held and on Sundays the gospel is preached Although 
under an undenominational Committee, the St A-'drew’s 
Colonial Homes at Kalimpong for the boys ard girls 
ot the domiciled European community in India are 
closely associated with the Church of Scotland Mission 
The Supenntendent of the Homes is the Rev Dr J A 
Graham, the head of the Mission at Kahmporg, a?d 
in many other ways the influence of the Mission on the 
homes is felt The workers from Europe in both 
Mission and Homes now number over ^o Down in the 
fever-stneken Dooars (not far from Kalimpong as the 
Cl ow fl cs) a Scotsman m msters to planters, ard m ssion 
woik is carried on among coolies on tea-gardens The 
influence of Kalimpong is felt far and near as a centre 
not only of rehgious and educational enhghterment, 
but of industrial progress New industries are being 
taught, the resources of the locality are being utilised 
One scheme leads to another, and all are successful 
To such courageous imbative both Government aid 
and voluntary local donations are freely accorded 
Perhaps nowhere in India do mission enterprise and 
Government a’d supplement each other more naturally 
The medical grant for the district is not expended in 
Goveriunent dispensaries but is handed over to the 
Mission which undertakes all cases in the d strict 
Kalimpong is an almost ideal centre for mission work 
At an elevation of over 4,000 feet it is yet not too 
cold for a large population In summer it is warm, 
m wnter not too cold for comfort The soil is 
fertile and let out in crofts by Goverrment (the owner) 
Indigenous methods of cultivation abound, and a happy 
peasantry lead contented lives 

The history of the Mission is remarkable It began 
as an outstation of Darjeeling in 1875 £tnd was worked by 
a native catechist In 1880 a European m'ssionary was 
appointed and did the pioneer work of the Mission so 
wisely that although the Mission has far outgrown the 
origin^ plan^ it has done so by evolut'on and rot by 
revolution Boundaries have been extended, new de- 
Ef nf tilt the piety and common- 

first inissiorary have rot been set aside 
K^impong may be described as one of the most success- 


Darjeeling 

Rev M Darjeeling m 7870 by the 

m iSsT I appointed to the m'ss.on at Gaya 

Mr / I mission was abandoned m 1870 

of hill lads wVif, L in agroup 

ISrf ?he Church^f 

S'LJ’StSSt'y ’•Me taSSTiS 

pioneering ^ ""^sults of his 


At first the Mission house at Darjeeling was situated 
considerably below the station, but about the year 1890 
the M'ssion procured a commanding site in Darjeeling 
itself A handsome church was built and recently a new 
school house has been added 

Women’s work is carried on in the same compound 
The Darjeehrg Mission has many primary schools on 
tea-gardens in the district, and though its activities are 
by tiie natuie of things less numerous than those of 
Kahmpong, its influence is very great In recent years 
Knrssong has been elected into a separate centre, and 
now urith its res dent missionary and its new church 
it superintends village work down to the Dooars 

Pass’ll fiom Darjeelrg across North India we 
come to S’alkot, Daska, Gujrat, and the Native State of 
Chamba 

The Sialkot Mission was founded m 1857, shortly 
before the mut’n3, by Mr Hunter who had come up to 
the Punjab from Bombay He was murdered in the 
mutiny troubles, but the Mission thus begun m tragedy 
was continued From it, m time, work was carried to 
Wazirabad and Gujrat At Wazirabad there has been 
a notable accession of low caste people to the Christian 
ranlcs Gujrat which at first was a difficult field has 
yielded to a large extent to the steady Christian siege 
earned on by tte Mission through medical work and 
preaching ai d teach ng Agencies have been multiplied 
and much activity is shown m the various branches of 
work in opevabon among women as well as men The 
Medical Missionaries of Gujrat of both sexes have made 
the Mission popular in the whole distnct Heie as 
elsewhere the ent rely beneficent work of dispensary and 
hospital has removed the antagomsm ard prejudice that 
often exist in simple minds to the preach ng of a gosnel 
deemed alien The Women’s hospital is a distinct 
feature of the Gujrat Mission Daska was at first 
managed from Sialkot, but events justified mxkin it 
into a separate centre In addit-on to the usual 
^oipment of a Mission Daska has a Traimrg School 
for catechtsts ajid evangelists ^ 

The Native State of Chamba is friendly to the Mi*- 
sjon work which was begun in 1863, but was not fonnallv 
made over to the Church of Scotland till ten years latw 

The benefits conferred upon the people were franklv rn 
c<.gn,/rfbytte Rajah ol Chamto Klaw to Sto." 
siontheChuTcb, bo^ site and building The ffiundat’on 
stone was laid m February T899 Th’s gift is if not 
OTique, at least very exceptional A Hindu Raiab uroiid 

varfousstat’ons of the 

obtained a footmg m Jammj ,n i88?’^bS: f 
1902 that the Maha™ of tL,?? 
perm’ssion to the miss’oi to settl TS ® A ® 
granted foi aEuiopcaum™Si“hrJl i 
work IS steadily mamtS ^ ^ organized 
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United Free Church of Scotland 
This church was formed m igoo by the Union of the 
Free Church (founded i n 1843 by the Disruption ) with the 
United Presbyterian Chui ch, formed m 1847 by the 
Union of the Secess.on and Relief Churches In 1900 a 
small body of Free Church members and adherents refused 
to enter the Uiron, went to law to claim the property 
of the Free Church, and after losing their case in two 
divisions of the Court of Session in Scotland, worn tin the 
Appeal Coiiit of the House of Loids But the people 
of Scotland would not toleiate an arrangement that 
was so oliviouMy unjust, howevci legal, and an Act of 
Pailiainent was passed ,ncoiporating a Commission to 
divide the property of the Free Church equitably bet- 
ween the United Fi cc Chui ch and the legal Fiee Church 
The Comm ssion in 1906 handed ever all Mission pro- 
perties and speciallj destined funds held by the Free 
Church before 1900 to the United Free Church Con- 
sequentlj the latter church may be considered the real 
successor of the Free Church in the Mission field and the 
possessoi not onlv of its build ngs but of its h story 
As a matter of fad the Union of the two churches in 
1900 did not affect the Indian mission except te increase 
it The spheres of occiqialion w ere diffei cut The Ficc 
Church held Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Poona, Nagpur 
the Ni/am’s Territory, the Sanlal coimtr\, and district 
missions near their citj centres, while the United Pres- 
bvlcnan Mission occupied the terntor\ of Rajputana 
The Union was cleat gain Thcicwas' no overlapping 
before to be remedied now b) curtailment and mi- 
gration If Union could be brought about between the 
Missions of the Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church, there would be a scries of Christian garrisons 
scattered over India that would bo impressive and 
mutually sup],orting In view of the Union of these 
two Missions m Calcutta, loceiitlv sanctioned, itisnot 
quixotic to entertain the dream that a comprchcnsnc 
union will one day lake iilacc , 

In recent > cars the United Free Cluirch lias issued 
a senes of handbooks dealing w-ith its various Mission 
fields It IS from these handbooks that the follow'ing 
account of its M ssions lias been gatlicicd 

The Mission at Calcutta was simply Dr Duff's work 
in 1843 (begun in 1830) ti ansferred from the Church of 

Gotland to the Free Church He left the budding he 

hadonh iccentlv erected and cntcicd, and fm two 5'eare 
t remained empty M\ his colleagues teachers and 
lupils went with h m Most of his chief supporters at 
iiome belonged to the party of the Church of Scotland 

that w'cnt out in 1843 After a long I'^V^’ll^rDuff’l 
in search of a site, dur.ng which time Duff s 

crlmol was held in hiicd picm.scs, he settled down in 

t " hanto'C college end school n. 
and \vcll-cquippcd premises which cost £15,000 It 
Tsmiit of^chivalrv that took liim away from Coinwallk 
Souarc* Uw S; of his first college There was a site 

isliSSESSsj 

,0 he uolortmate £Tva.eh“^^^^ fir 
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career Ct."™ 1857 has had a S 

career For many years while Calcutta was snarself 

provided with schools. Duff's school had from iwoZ 

1 + T ^ ghest numbers were reached aftei 

r«f spread m 

Calcutta and with the mcrease m the number of 

dimnnshS ^ any one school 

to5a\7 ^ ^0 such school is possible or desirable 

Round college and school thei e grew up the usual 
activities Some pupils were trained m theology The 
college was affiliated to the University of Calcutta in 
1857, and from the first its students took a good place 
in the University 

A native chmch was built and gradually attracted a 
group of leading Bengali Christians A Christian Home 
for students and converts w'as established 

In course of time the European staff was increased, 
and w'oman's w-ork was extended The Zenana Mission 
and the Boarding School were accommodated in the same 
premises till 1S88 wdiea the Zenana Mission entered a new 
building and underwent great developments 
Subsequently the G.rls’ Boarding School and Orphanage, 
having grow’n greatly from the original orphanage ol the 
earlj diys of the mission, was houspd in one of the 
best planned building-, for that purpose in Calcutta The' 
W'oman’s w'ork of the Mission has been very 
successful The men's w'ork has been largely a conquest 
of the difficult es of an unsuitable site, and has been in 
the circumstances singularly successful For nearly 30 
3 cars an almost unique open air service has been con- 
ducted Srmdaj' aftei Sunday m Beadon Square, but this 
form of activitj' has during the recent political unrest 
in Calcutta been severe!)' boycotted, and though still 
mainta ned is ,n the meantime little more than a name 

In all these forms of artivity, education, preaching, 
zenana visiting, training of agents, training of teachers 
and Christian development the Mission has done con- 
spicuous W'ork often in very adverse ciicumstances in the 
past 


Bengal Rural Mission. 

The mission district worked by the United Free 
Chuich IS in the Hughh and gurdwan g'stots T 
lead ng centres are Chmsurah, Kalna, Mahanad Kata 
IS now’ piiPCipally a medical mission wheie three doctor 
(two men and one lady) minister to crowds of sick^ople 
On dispensary days sometimes as many as 500 P^bente 
to There » a large 

separate blocks for jhen and women 8^' 

Tcppt)s the mcdiCQ-I niissioii&rics bus} 
wSk S: been acknowYged by ^ 
ment of Bengal which gave a to J 

of a new hospital Themission at Kalna datj iro ^ 

Its activities w’ere educational and ®va^ehsbc 

1859 ** rA{®Cto«rah®Se « a 

small Christian “{]8J®|ation though the present 

High School which dates from 1849, tiroiign 1 
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budding IS less than ten years old The Christian 
congregation meets m a church which was handed over 
to the Free Church by the London Mission in 1849 
Chinsurah also lives the district missionary who has to 
superintend stations to the north and west At these 
centres educational and evangelistic work is earned on, 
and although there is no qualified doctor, a good deal of 
medical aid is rendered to the inhabitants of a malarious 
tract of country The missionary at Chinsurah is a 
distinguished Bengali scholar who m addition to superin- 
tending the mission work of a large district has written 
two commentaries which have been highly commended 
bj^ competent authonties 

The work of the Women’s Mission is very actively 
carried on at Hughli and Kalna (where lady missionaries 
from Scotland are at work) and to a smaller extent at 
other centres which are supervised from Hughli 

The United Free Church maintains two European 
congregations m India, one at Calcutta and the other 
at Bombay They are both the offspring of the 
disruption of 1847 They mimster to Scotsmen and 
others who adhered to the Free Church in 1843 and 
their successors 

The ministers ate usually selected in Scotland by a 
special Commission The congregations are managed 
by Kirk Sessions and Deacons' Courts, the members of 
which are elected by the congregation The congrega- 
tional Funds are vested in Local Trustees The con- 
gregations are entirely self-supporting The income 
IS denved from subscriptions, offertories, and interest 
on endowments The congregations are represented on 
the local mission Councils and Presbyteries Both 
congregations occupy a worthy place m the estimation 
of Scotsmen in Calcutta and Bombay 


Madras 

Madias is the centre of the largest and best 
organized mission of the United Free Church in India 
In the recently published “Story” of this mission, the 

progress of the mission is thus summarised 

“ In 1837 fhere was one missionary , in 1007 there 
Me twenty^i\— fourteen sent out by the Foreign 
Mission Committee, and twelve by the Women’s Foreiln 
Mission of out Church There were no Indian minS 
of our mission then, now there are seven There were 
no congreg^ious then, now there are five fullv 
organized Tliere were no members or adherents then 
now they number over 2,500 ” ’ 

In the Southern Presidency there is a different 
atm^phere from the north of^ndia There T?he 
d^esfr^m ancient Christianity that 

S Chnshan Church 

Md tradition would have us believe that the Anostlp 
Thomas actually visited the land In 1542 Francis 
Xavier included South India m his world-widf tSnr 


missionary, the Rev John Anderson, after having seen 
the woik in Calcutta, arrived m Madras He began in 
a rented house with 59 boys The prospectus indicated 
that the school was to follow the lines of Dr Duff’s 
school, and ambitiously included m the list of subjects 
“ the elements of astronomy and political economy, 
logic, moral philosophy, and natural theology, the 
evidences and doctrines of Christianity ’ ' 

Under Mr Anderson the school rapidly grew A 
colleague anived from Scotland m 1839 Then came 
the first blow Three paiiali boys had bean innocently 
admitted into the school The caste pupils protested 
vehemently when they discovered it, and demanded the 
expulsion of the offending pupils Mr Anderson fought 
out the battle of caste, retained the boys, though the 
struggle cost him over one-third of the pupils But the 
day was gained Part of Anderson’s plan was to 
establish branch schools in important centres in 
the Presidency Conjeveram, Nellore, Chingleput, 
Tiruvallur soon had schools A school was also 
begun at Tnplicane m Madras 

In 1841 came the baptism of two of the senior pupils 
A storm of fanaticism broke out But the youths 
declared before the magistiate their intention to remain 
with the missionaries The school was nearly emptied 
only 70 pupils remained out of 400 Subsequent 
baptisms did not create the same opposition perhaps but 
whenever a convert of good family was baptised,’ the 
stress was great But after each emptying of the school 
the numbers grew again In 1843 came the disruption 
of the Church of Scotland and the Mission went over 
todily to the Free Church The Chnstian public of 
Madras subscribed £1,700 to start them As the work 
of the mission had been earned on in rented premises 
no real property had to be sacrificed ’ 

There was no break of system or of staff '1 be Free 
Church earned on the work begun by the Church of 
bcoUand with ever-mcieasmg success In iSss Mr 
Anderson died, and with him the first period of the 
mission may be said to end He was / man of lare 
enthusiasm and insight 

The second leader was William Miller who landed in 
Madras in 1862 and has been till recently m the field 
He has now gone to Scotland in broken health, but the 

S h“S "“y y'* >>'‘”5 tack 

srh S members had wrought havoc with the 
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The success of the Isst thirty years h^ shown the 
wisdom of Dr Miller’s experiment The Christian 
College has been a worthy fortress of Chustianty in 
South India and its influence has been simply incal- 
culable. Behind the loyal and able staff there was 
the mastei mind of Di Miller His services to education 
were recognised not onlj m Ins College but hy the 
authorities From Aberdeen Uinveisity came the ll d 
degiee from Edmburgli the d r» , from the Government 
of Inia the c lE , for h s services m connection \nth 
the Education Commssion The citizens of Madras 
and formei students have erected a statue of Inm m 
Madras His is piobably the best known name among 
contemporary Indian m ssionaiies 

The College is piospcious in every way 
stjdents m addition to goo schoolboys It occupies 
a fine site though the arrangement of class rooms is now 
barter antiquated The new Hnivcisity regulations 
necessitate more and better accommodation than 
SSmissible befoie. ard fiicnds of the College ssiU 
doubtless give additional buildings to an mstituGon 
o? S miy church or group of churches ma> uell 

work w,. 

Hr Paterson came from lionic in 1836 as the g 

and the Free Chinch Mi.siou disncnsaries acre 

,n Madras. Christian congregations 

Royapuram Both aic so ^^.^5 catechists 

The Royapuram congicgatio 1 1 „ The 

m charge of a Ld the Arcot Mission 

District Mission 

Chtuslepui, 35 

greatvanctyofmissionioikand ^ Andcison 

fiVginnmg was a school 1S40 It 

"sa branch of S resident Euiopean 

has now 300 

missionarj was a Germ. Andieu — and he is 

Scottish missionary district He 

still the directing catechists and siiccessfollj 

mcreased the ^Siict From Clungjeput 

ind mat-weaving work of Mr Andre 


by a Kaisar-i-Hind medal The Christjanisation c: 
the villagers has been satisfactory 

Cenjema n, about 50 miles from Madras, one of the 
sacred cities of H nduism, was visited casually for many 
years as part of the mission work of Madras But in 
1889 this unsatisfactory anargement ceased by the 
arrival of a resident medical luiss.onary, who was soon, 
however, transferred to the neghhounng village of 
Wala)abad His successor has reverted to Conjeverani, 
but medical work is carried on equally in both places 
A hospital has just been opened at Conjeveram 
Pnmary schools have been establshed, and there is 
a vigorous Indian Chr,st.an corgregaton 

S/iferamhidur has had a resMent missionary only 
for nine year-, and work is still m its beg nrirgs 

Women’s work m Madras and district is of h-gh 
quality The Christian Gris’ Boarding School m 
Madras, where 150 boarders ai d 100 day-srhslars are 
taught hy skilled teachers and gradually led up to the 
Matriculation standard of the Univeisitj', has an steel 
lent bulding and ample grounds The seven Ihrau 
girls’ day schools m the c ty inth 1,000 pupils bring 
enl ghtenment into the only too-brief years of the Hirdu 
girl^ school-life, ard as far as possible in that time give 

the elements of a sound educat on , „ 

At Ch’ngleput Boarding School lace-makirg ard 
othci useful arts are taught m addition to the ordmary 
SooS™ S«allsc,llsIorH.rS„gA»^tewa 

fa to .. 

Uhe Mfd«, BaaM0.1 

arcrage attendance of 25 a y^at They 
S^PreXey^ ahead of other Indian provinces 
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Church began work in * Jj^ens’ons have been made 
Di Elder pmee then great another woman 

A hospital for wonie ,\isaensary was opened m 

doctor was sen^* ,'^ , SiX thousand five hundred 

another part ^ through the d,spensaTij 
mtiCnts annually pass t b ^ strict 
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1829, amid bitter opposition from the Poona Brahmins 
whose b gotry (or orthodoxy) is notorious It u as 
veri' up h’ll \\ ork , but schools u ere establ shed and 
successfullv ma rtained The High School was carried 
on till 1888 uhen it uas closed Bazaar preaclurg on 
ord nary 1 nes, prov rg more or less casual, u as supple- 
meited by more sistematic teaching and discussions ,n 
hired rooms Religious \\ ork among students in Poona 
has been in many cases fruitful of a h gher life, but 
has not as 3'et led to many baptisms The Chnstian 
congregat’on in Poona, probably because of opposition 
has de\ eloped a vgorous Lfe Tiio ordained mis- 
sionaries by word and pen are now expounding 
Christianity in Poona to its very cntical audiences 
Among the villages evangelistic work is dil gently 
carr'ed on 

Women’s work is represented by a good Boarding 
School for Chr st an g'tls, Hirdu girls’ day schools and 
zenana viSit ng 


Bombay. 


The 'Wilson College is the principal agency of the 
mission m Bombay It is named after the founder of 
the m ss on, Dr John WiRon a man of trem^rdous 
learn ng and unique personal t\ who arrived n Bombay 
in 1820 He started a school m 18^2, prenared text 
books for it and was at once successful The Church 
of Scotland took over the miss on in 18^5 For many 
j^ears Wilson, Nesb t, and Murray tchell made the 
school prosper Learned debates with Hindus and 
Mussulmans were earned on by W.lson who was a rare 
protagonist Unwear’ed ivith tbs contest, uhen at- 
tacked by Pars’s, he renl ed w th a trenchant exposit on 
of the Parsi rel g on Two Parsi students were bapti=ed 
in iRyo am d fierce exc’tement One of them after 
be ng educated in Scotland became, ard st 11 is, a m s- 
s’orarv of the church But these bapt sms empt ed 
the school foi a t me Other bapt'sms were those of 
Naravan Sheshadri (in 1843) and Baba Padmanji 
(in 185^) 

In 1857 the University of Bombay was founded 
Its policy w-as largely shaped by Dr W Don, who w'as 
distinctly the greatest personage m Bombay Under 
the University regime the school and college made 
great prrg-ess 


In 1874 Dr Mack chan , the present Pnne pal of the 
College arr ved in Bombay, and from the first devoted 
his splerd d energies to the developmeiit of the college 
From furds ra sed m Scotland, largely supplemented 
by a Goierrment grant, a new' college ivas bult, and 
opened in 1889, as a worthy memorial of the great Dr 
MMson The College occup es one of the finest s.tes in 
Bombay It is regarded as the ch ef centre of rel g'ous 
w ork among the educated classes in the city It stand' 
rery high in academic reputat on Its students gar 
many honours in the University, and its influence upor 
the me of the community, though perhaps not so great 
as that of the Madras Christian College, is the highest 
in the City 

The High School is s.m larly successful The 
womens w'orkin Bombay includes the usual union o 

Boarding School, non- 
Chnstian Girls Day Schools, and Zenana visiting The 


mixture of commumties in Bombay considerably m^fies 
the influence of the purdah, and lady students 
and others) aie frequent attenders at the XNilson 

The district work in the Konkanis supenntended 
from Al.bag, where s nee 1880 an Indian inissionarj' ana 
from 1895 a European missionary, have been stationed 
The duties of the missionary include preaching, 
superintending, training catechists, and itinerating 
Tne w ork amongst w omen and girls is supenntenaea 
b3’ his w ife. 


NagpoRE 

This mission began in 1844 "itli money handed b3' 
Captain (afterw ards Sir William) Hill to Dr Wilson for 
this purpose The mone}' w as promised before the 
Disruption But the mission was not sanctioned till 
after that event Thus, it was entirely a Free Church 
Mission The first missionary was Stephen Hislop, w'ho 
m 1864 (after tounng his distnct thoroughly) opened 
his first boys’ school in the cit3' of Kagpore Here too 
there was a fight over the admission of low-caste 
pupils, and over the first baptisms As Nagpur did 
not become Bntish terntory till 1853 the mission had 
to face all the opposition of a Native State 

In 1858 fine buildings w ere erected ,n the cit3' The 
Chr itian corgregation had been steadily growing, and 
under Hislop the activities of the mission were healthily 
developing Then came the great catastrophe of the 
mission in the death by drow ning of Hislop m September 
1863, as he W'as returmrg to head -quarters from an out- 
station He w'as a distingu shed naturalist and a man 
of great sagac’ty whose loss at this stage seemed almost 
irreparable He was the trusted ft end of high officials 
as well as of the humblest Christian But the progress 
of the m ss.on was not to be hdd back Nagpore is 
cons dered a model miss on because of its variety of 
act V t’es in a compact 1 ttle City wh’ch the miss on per- 
meates It has a college which, though it cannot compare 
in numbers w'.th those of Bombay, Madras or Calcutta, 
is yet relatively as important from a Chnstian point 
of V ew' as any The evangelistic w'ork is very thoiough 
Pnmar}' education is dil gentty earned on Outstat'ons 
are supenntended ficm the cit3' A dispensary for men 
does useful w ork 


Medical Work among Women 

Nagpore shares With Madras the honour of having 
a w Oman ’s hospital under thiS church At each station 
two medical w'omen are maintained, and probably m 
future three Will be provided The w'omen’s hospital 
IS nearl3'' alw'ays full Patients come from great dis- 
tances The medical mission w'as begun b} a donation 
from the late Sir Wilham Henderson of Aberdeen 
The income provides the salary of a woman doctor 
HiS daughter w'as the first incumbent cf the post 
She has recently had to resign ow'ing to ill-health, 
brought on by heroic labours in ep.demics to help 
poor people Government rew arded her services ivith 
a Kaisar-i-Hind medal 

Girls’ schools and zenana visitation are sx'stemat- 
ically carried on For Chnstian girls there is a boatdine 
school 
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Near Nagpore is Bhaudara which has really sprung 
up owing to the labours of one Native Christian family 
It was made a regular station in i88i and has since had 
a European resident missionary (now two) It has also 
a flourishing medical mission with dispensary and hos- 
pital which report over 11,000 cases per annum 

Owing to recent famines and the need of providing 
for famine orphans, Bhandara has developed into an or- 
phan centre As the boys grow up, they are taught to 
earn their living either by agriculture or by employment 
in the mills of Nagpore or on the railway 


terial woik off his hands In 1904 a second doctor 
arrived In th s mission a great deal of social work 
has to be done The ignorant peasantry have to be 
rescued horn the money-lender and the extortioner 
They have to be taught often the first elements of 
morality, and gradually to be raised to a h gher moral 
plane The Christ an congregation for the sake of its 
own life has to be very strict m matters of discipline 
But m spite of these facts the Christian progress of 
the community is satisfactory No mission m the 
United Free Church better exhibits the social value 
of Christianity 


Wardha 

This station in the coal region of Central India was 
opened m i8Sg by a benefaction fronr Mr J T Morton 
of London A medical missonary was appointed He 
at once opened a dispensary and in 1901 a hospital 
Theie ib also a school and a small Indian Church Work 
among women and girls is earned on sistematically 


Jalka 

Jalna is about 210 miles norlh-cast of Bombay m 
the territory of the Ni/am of Hjderahacl, and near the 
battle-field of Assayc There is, however, a Br.tish 
cantonment in which the head-quarters of the m.ssion 
arc situated But the district is under the Niram 
Work in this mission is distinctly among the loner 
and dcpiessed classes, csiiecially the despised Manga 
and Mahars Dr Wilson visited Jalna in 1832 and was 
impressed with its suitability as a mission f”tie Jn 
1855 he sent a catechist at the request oj 
officers Then came the mutinj and the ivork was 
stopped In 1861 Di JIurray Mitchell visited JMna 
nnri I he folloiviuc year sent a convert as colporteur 
It was arranged that Narayan Sheshadri (whose bapt.sm 
ha SoTSotccI under Bombay) ebojdd supermtod 

jla from Indapur 150 “"'"'’ad SmrTod tat 

iia-it Talnn was the bcltci centic and migraxca meie 

«,Jls nwrltarW a Chnstiau coiigreeat™ 

ES It 

thcr iopport and alfmatelj- forceu 
to found a Chrisban .' caravan Sheshadn 

conveyed by Sir Bethel w'heie a church 

This IS the Chiistian village of over a 

was built on Sc Shm^n, worked 

elevated the P^°P'V„„i_„ment the nnss.on has two 
In Its recent developmei ^ medical mission 

leading and a Tiaining School for 

manned by two ^ arrived m 1890 and 

catechists The ^ ^ everidhingi medical, 

alone for four J" V 1894 

:3tyV^m".onsr y who took the nnms. 


Work among women is carried on by lady 
missionaries The absence of caste-restrictions con- 
siderably modifies the conditions of work among women 
and girls. 

Rajputana Mission 

This Mission was brought into the United Free 
Church by the United Presbyterian branch of the 
church Unlike the Free Church India Mission which 
was distributed over three provinces and a Native State, 
the United Presbyterian Church concentrated their 
efforts 111 a well-defined area and among a homoge 
neous people, with one language (Hindi) as contr^ted 
w'lth the SIX languages which complicated the labours 
of the Free Church missionaries mz , Bengah, Tamil, 
Telegu, Mahratti, H.ndi, Santali 

The United Presbjdenan Church began mission work 
in India after the hlutmy The Synod in 1858 resolved 
to undertake such a mission After considting othe 
missionary societies about a field, they selected the dis- 
trict of Ajmeve, which geogr^hicMly 
Rajputana, and politically is British The Mahon 
nroiected was Beawar, the second Aimere, about Jo 
milL apart To each station two missionaries wot 
S S SSed Only two men could be found, however, 
Ind tffev® sS sail for Bombay To reach A]mere a 

,S6o The death ef h.s “"IPfStoui W”'* 

“ of the ™sjon» S 

..ceupy nltimately ,i°^Brrtish district, and 

Rajputana, ,nto Native States The 

gradually pushing ‘ ggj Nasirabad was 
fiist advance W'as which w'as manned m 

occupied, I, Dr Valentine settl^ed 

rS then deemed a n^alat 

TajputaL IS one of rSnSUT^'^"^ 

India At best visited by a meagr severely 

of the monsoon usually a orphans make their 

: Jlmine follows, tbousan^ <3^ and orph^^^ 

pathetic appeal to philan repeated 

■ ?ain Time and again this 

I itself, insufficient ram, failu 
starvation, orphans 
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The first occurrence m the history of the mission 
was m the famine 1868-70 Ei ght hundred orphans were 
almost thrust upon the mission The home church 
nobly undertook their maintenance But death from 
famine weakness reduced the number to 500, who were 
distnbuted among the four stations, where they were 
educated as Christians and trained for work, some as 
mission agents, others as artisans 

In 1870 the station of Deoli, south-east of A)mere, 
was opened, and in 1872 Ashapura near Deoh In 
1872 Jaipur was formally occupied as a station of 
the church 

In 1877 Udaipur, south-west of Ajmere, was occu- 
pied by Dr Shepherd who still holds the fort In 1880 
a man was stationed at Alwar, north-east of Ajmere 
In addition to the ordinary teaching and preach ng 
at first undertaken, medical work was added Medical 


bungalow Later on another medical missionary ob-, 
tamed a site for a hospital, which was built with funds 
raised by Dr Shepherd at home, and was opened in 
1886 From Udaipur as centre a mission to the Bhils 
IS supervised Dr Shepherd has won their confidence, 
and induced Bhil bo^ to enter his Bhil home at 
Udaipur A beautiful church was opened m 1891, 
though the Christian commimity is still small 

Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar, was not occupied 
as a mission station till 1885 when Dr SommerviUe 
went there , but such hostility prevailed that he could 
not obtain a foothold till 1886 By his medical skill he 
disarmed hostility and at last the Maharajah gave a 
site where a bungalow at his cost was to be built for 
the mission This bungalow was built and occupied 
»n 1887 Medical work is the distinctive feature of 
this mission 


missionaries were stationed at Beawar, Ajmere, Nasira- 
bad, and Udaipur Three of these were aftenvards 
ordamed by the local Presbytery established in 1880 
In 1885 the Presbytery licensed five native preach- 
ers who became the firs accredited native mmisters 
The following notes on the history of some of the 
stations may be lUterestng 

Beawar was founded in i860, a school was 
established at Naya Nagar Medical work began 
m 1862 under Dr Valentine The first convert, a 
Brahman, was bapCsed in 1863 A church to hold 500 
was opened m 1873 A native pastor was ordamed in 
1866 The church prospered under him 

Apnere — ^In 1861 a missionary visiting it to prospect 
found a Christian family The first missionaries had 
to live far oft from the bazaar In 1869 a school house 
and a large hall were built In the hall the church met 
The first convert was a Jain pnest, who became a 
devoted Chnstian worker In 1871 medical work was 
begun by Dr Husband who opened a dispensary and 
mter on a hospital, and who for some j'ears was 
Chairman of the Muracipality Government sub- 
sequently rewarded his services by conferpng on liim 
the C I E aecoration 

N«stro6«^— The chief Bntish military centre m 
Rajputana was opened in 1861 as a mission station 
One of the first converts was a Mussalman who had a 

KtS fS " 

a Christian colony 
S X the famine orphans In recent 

fSine ornbaif rt™'” V ciowded wth 

iSvq medical work since 

1873, with a dispensary The Mission School has 

fbJ ^ School in premises given bv 

886 ^ ^ected m 

1080 But the congregation is small 

Ued .. 18 ^ 


iroiimn's tvorh 

The first work in each station was done by the 
waves of missionaries But gradually it tvas found 
necessary to send out ladies from Scotland to overtake 
the w ork In almost all the larger centres there are 
agents of the Woman’s Foreign Mission, who teach 
Hindu girls in day schools, Chnstian girls m boarding 
schools, nurse and tend famine orphans and train them 
up in useful arts The first zenana missionary was Mrs 
Drypan, the widow of a imssionar}' who began work in 
i866 It w-as after 1880 that zenana ivork was adopted 
^ a regular branch of the m'ssion, and ladies came out 
from home m sufficient numbers to occupy the stations 
The principal stations where woman’s work is earned 
on are Ajmere, Nasirabad, Jejmore, Beaw-ar, Alwar 


The SANTAt Mission 

In our survey of the Mission fields of the United 
Free Church ive started from Calcutta, visited Madras, 
City and district, then Poona, Bombay, the Konkan the 
Central Provinces, the Nizam’s Dommions, and I?aj! 
putana Turning eastwards we come to the Santa! 
Mission in Behar, Bengal Proper and Chota Nagpore 
The Sartal Mission is not in the Santal Pergunnahs 
In that distnct the C M S and the ScandinaLn aS- 
sion were already at work when Dr Duff m threSd 

San tals with a view- 
to establishing a mission among them, to be maintained 
by Calcutta merchants Nothing w'as done at that fima 
tat m 1868-69 Dr Mprray MitehdS,” tte^’ 

tart, iiiommepded th. rtart.„g rf m 
near Giridih was chosen as the first statmn 
Maefannon and iMr Peter Jlackinnon suLcnbed hiS- 
ally to this mission from the start At first fhp 

""O® ‘ta charge of a EaraaargSfleZ. tS 
first nis-ionary from Scotland was Dr Temnlat^rT^ 
medical man who amved at Pachamba at the end’ of 
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were founded which are now more Santal than Pacham- 
ba itself At Toondee or Pokhuria since 1879 Dr 
Campbell has built up a mission of great interest and 
soci^ value In 1879 land was obtained at Chakai or 
Bamdah, and the bungalow was completed m 1887 by 
Di Dyer who went there for a few months Di 
Macphail who came out in 1889 has been the real buildei 
up of the Chakai Mission 

A few lines will have to suffice for detail The parent 
mission at Pachamba is cluefly a medical mission Dr 
Dyer superintends the evangelistic work of the preachers 
and the educational work of the teachers m boys’ schools 
He IS a very successful doctor and eye-specialist At 
Toondee (Pokhuria) besides a large church and good 
schools, Dr Campbell has established various mdustnes — 
a printing press, silk spinning, cotton weaving and other 
arts Dr Campbell has had to fight famine in his 
district and has been entrusted by Government with 
the supeiintendence of famine relief works He is an 
admirable magistrate, greatly trusted by the people as 
the arbiter of their quarrels He is an authority on 
the Santali language, and his Santah Dictionarj^ is 
lecognized as a standard He is a Kaisar-i-Hind 
medallist Dr Campbell is one of the greatest 
industnal missionanes 111 India His knowledge of his 
district is unrivalled Although not a medical man, he 
IS forced into rehe\nng sickness and disease in his neigh- 
bourhood. 


At Chakai Dr Macphail has built a handsome 
church which is a conspicuous landmark m the beautiful 
ui dulating country where he fives and works A hosu tal 
and dispensary, built not many years ago, is too small 
already, so great is his fame as a doctor and an eve- 
specialist He performs an astounding number of 
operations for cataract every year 

Dr Kitchin is the latest addition to the mission 
His present duty is to supply the place of Dr Dyer at 
Pachamba ; but he will soon have to begin the founding 
of a new station w est of Pachamba This will also be 
primarily a medical mission In all the medical missions 
of the Church evangelistic and educational work is earned 
on energetically 

Fiom this detailed survey of the field of the United 
Free Church in India two facts are obvious— 

(1) This Church does an immense amount of 
educational work in Primary and High Schools, and 
in addition has hitherto earned the burden of four 
Arts Colleges 

(2) This Church is almost in the forefront of Indian 


missions in the number of its medical missionaries 
By these means its contributions to the social 
well-being of India are considerable Its women mission- 
aries form a large contingent of its workers, and carry 
the benefits of teacliing and healing behind the purdah 
It thus occupies an important place among the 
philanthiopic agencies of the Indian Empire 


r(r\ 



The 


Armenian Church in India. 


Through much tribulation and oppression, 
extending over many centuries, the Armenians would 
appear to have lost almost everything they once 
possessed as a nation, save only their nationality and 
their religion Like the Jews, they are now a scattered 
people, with small but important communities in 
various parts of Europe, Asia, and America, enjoying 
that security of life and property denied to them 
m their own land At precisely what period Arme- 
nians first found their way to India is purely a matter 
of conjecture . 
but sufficient 
evidence ex- 


their distinct religion , and that had it not been for 
the remarkably strong hold maintained on the race 
by Its national Church, the nationality of the people 
must, ere this, have been lost The Emperor Akbar 
appears to have entertained a strong regard for the 
Armenians, in fact, the community seem to have 
flourished exceedingly under all the Mogul Emperors, 
and it was at the express wish of their Royal patron 
that the first Christian Church was built at Agra in 
1562 With the downfall of the Mogul power the 

A 4**^ A M M M ^ 


Armenians 
deserted 
Agra, and the 

ists to show 1 only records 

that in very «|- now to be 

remote times H found of their 

there was a sojourn there 

commercial aretheArme- 

connection /f''\ man inscrip- 

between Ar- ^ \ tions on the 

/ /\ tombstones in 

India, by way / \ theoldceme- 

of Persia, and / \ 

ieUtlonT*? / , 'i *' 5 .“?.’;' 

Ql tli two 

comtnes It / S' 

IS stated that / i|a the 

in the earliest / ill I Mogul Em- 

days of the / 

Christian era , b f'' A c _n 1 a n s 

the head- had also es- 

quarters of ' 1 j y lablished 

Armenian " "p . . . J, t-~r-n themselves at 

merchants I • j"^ iT^j ft ktfl r ' but 

was at Bena t |i jf ror I, - _ L— exact dates 

res, or rather, EiUJcV _J. IPi^nT/^ - In ^ , with reference 

at Kasi, at It to this settle- 

that time a . ,|-j- ment are not 

great com ' — — m evidence 

mercialempo- Steeple or the Armenian church Calcutta Driven from 

rium of India, ’ Persia, where 

on the site of which now stands the citv of Rpnar<»c n,a,.o.oi , by their com- 

But the real influx appears to have set m at tbo pursuits they had amassed considerable 

when the Cgul Empire was S tts of consequence excited the cupidity 

zenith, and the splendours of Akbar’s Court at Aera rearbaH ^ number of Armenians 

induced the Armenian merchants to form a com- a thence sailed for India, forming 

a com- ajpemanent settlement at Surat Here they built 


- ..AAAxv.xxxci.il jiucxuiiants to 10] 
colony at that histone capital Here was 

wf K of worship there mav 

in eveiv” n clamed for the Armenians that 

m every country in which they settle they retain 


* -- — --- wwvvAvxiiwiu ouiciL xiere iney Duilt 

two churches, and were exceptionally successful m 
tbo until hostilities between 

^”Sbsh broke out, which proved 
death-blow to Armenian commercial activity m 
Cuzerat. Of the two churches which they builL one 
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existence, but is not in use, while the 
other lies m rums in the old cemetery, which itself 
contains convincing proof of the flourishing condition 

Century Eighteenth 

a* Mogul supremacy that 

the Armenians first founded settlements in Bengal, 
and when Murshidabad. the seat of the Viceroys of 
Benga . was at the height of its glory, the Armenians 
formed a permanent settlement at Syedabad the 
commercial suburb of Murshidabad. by virtue of a 
Koyal fiiinait issued in 1665 by Aurungzebe, the 
Mogul Emperor of Delhi, granting them a piece of 
land at that place, with full permission to found a 
colony there This they did, and success here, as 
elsewhere in India, attended their commercial under- 
takings It was not however, until nearly one 
hundred years later that a church was erected at 
S3''edabad, though the Armenians had a church at 
Chmsuiah built in 1695 From the earliest days of 
their settlement m Bengal, the Armenians had 
attached themselves to their confreres in trade, the 
Dutch at Chinsurah. under the leadership of the 
famous and Ojnilent .Margar family who were high 
in fa\ our with the Mahonicdan rulers The \rmenian 
Church at Chinsurah, which was dedicated to St John 
tlie Baptist, IS the second oldest Christian Church 
in Bengal, pride of place being taken, in this respect, 
by the Roman Catholic Church and priory at Bandel, 
which vas erected by the Portuguese in 1599, burnt 
to the ground b)' the Moguls m 1632 during the 
siege of Hughli, and rebuilt shortly afterwards by its 
worshippers The \rmcnian Church at Chinsurah was 
erected by the pious Margar famil}', alluded to 
above, as a national church Its splendid steeple, 
w'hich serves as a belfr), uas not built until the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century, when it was 
added to the chuich by Sophia Simon Bagram, an 
Vrmeman lady of Calcutta The most famous 
member of the Margar family was Khojah Johannes 
Margar w ho died in 1697 unefi whose tomb may be 
seen m the cemetery at Chinsurah to this day It 
bears an interesting inscription m Armenian verse 
When Chinsurah lost its commercial importance, it 
was deserte ' by the Armenians, but the national 
church the}' founded there is still m existence and 
services arc held in it at the present day The 
Armenian Church at Syedabad was not built until 
1758 It is still in existence, but is used only 
occasionally fot pui poses of divine worship, a service 
being conducted once a year by the Armenian priests 
connected with the Church at Calcutta 

The oldest Christian Church m Calcutta, and 
the second m point of antiquity to that at Chinsurah, 
ts the Armenian Churcli, knowm as the Holy Church of 
Nazareth, situated in Burra Bazaar It w’as erected m 
1724 and the belfry w-as added ten years later 
Previous to this, however, there had been an Armenian 
place of.worshiji near by the site of the existing 
church, and built of wood Even before Job Charnock 
liad made that celebrated halt by tlie banks of the 
Hujjhh, the Armenians of Chinsurah had attached 
themselves to the English, and under a Charter, 
clS 22nd June. i688.andgrantedby“ The Governor 


Me, Chants of London trading to tho 
East Indies, it was provided amongst oiTior fi, ™ 
that -"whenever forty or mor™ rf the Irm 
nation shall become inhLtants of any garntoT Xs 
or towns belonging to the Company V XS 
Indies, the said Armenians shaU not only enioy S 
free use and exercise of their religion, but there shall 
also be allotted to them a parcel of ground to ered 
a church thereon for worship and service of God in 
their own way And that we also will, at our own 
charge, cause a convenient church to be built of 
timber, which afterwards the said Armenians may alter 
and build with stone or other solid materials to their 
owm hkmg And the said Governor and Company will 
also allow fifty pounds per annum, during the space 
of seven years, for the maintenance of such priest 
or minister as they shall choose to officiate therein ” 
But that Armenians had established themselves in 
the vicinity of what is now Calcutta long before this 
Chaiter was granted is shown by an inscription on 
one of the grave-stones in the old Armenian Burial- 
ground, over some of the graves in which the present 
church IS built The courtyard which surrounds the 
existing church is paved with tombstones, most of 
them old, but some uf very recent date . and among 
the former is one w ith an inscription in the Armenian 
language w’hich, according to the translation made 
for the WTiter by the Priest m charge, bears the date 
of the year 1633 This is the oldest Christian grave 
that has yet been discovered m the city, and it is 
monumental evidence w'hich would seem to support 
the theory that Armenians had formed some kind of 
a settlement in the vicinity, years before the coming 
of tlie English 

The Holy Church of Nazareth was upwards of 
thirty years old at the time Suraj-ud-Dowlah laid 
siege to Calcutta, when w'ere perpetrated the horrors 
of the Black Hole Out of the turmoil of those days 
it passed uninjured, and on two separate occasions 
before the end of the Eighteenth Century, m 1763 and 
1790, the church w'as repaired, improved and 
embellished by prominent members of the Armenian 
community in Calcutta In the last-named year the 
expenses of the repairs and additions were borne by 
a pubhc-spinted Armenian citizen, Agah Catchick 
Arrakiel, who built a wall around the church compound 
and erected the adjacent parsonage He also presented 
th« dmich with the clock which stUl adorns the 
belfry, and which has been keeping time for con- 
sideribly more than a century The third storey of 
the narsonaee was added recently, b}' Mr A v 
Apear, the present head of the firm of Messre pear 
S- Co who IS a connexion by marriage of Mr Agan 
r.rrdM’rt Arrakiel Mr Catchick Arrakiel was a 
w'ealthy merchant, an old inhabitant of the settlement 

;;f.rrc™s,derkuo„ 

generosity, was selected by George iii, ai u 
were made over to h» eldest toe Mr Mom 

Arrakiel, by Lord Comrvallis, to (Jvete^e 

a public levee at Government House Agau 
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Arrakiel lies buried within the church, and .by his 
side are laid the remains of his wife, who survived him 
thirtv-five years In 1837 the Armenian community 
erected a black marble mural tablet to his niemory 
inside the church Outside, under a portico at the east 
end of the church, are some of the more modern 
graves, the tombstones on which mark the last 
resting-place of men of mark among the Armenian 
community On one of these, erected in 1905 
“Sacred to the Memory of Joseph Paul, Esq, 
of Nen Julpha, Persia,’’ it is recorded that he 
was a benefactor of great zeal, who left by a 
deed, the greater 

part of the fruits of 

his labours, for the 
establishment at New 
Julpha of a Free 
National Hospital for 
the benefit of the 
orphans and the poor 
of that place, and for 
the repair of the 
holy churches of New 
Julpha, Shiraz, and 
Bushire in Persia 
The money thus be- 
queathed, amounting 
to upwards of four 
lakhs of rupees, is 
now being expended 
in accordance with 
the wishes of the 
donor Here also are 
laid to rest the re- 
mains of Arratoon 
Apcar, the founder of 
the well-known and 
wealthy firm of 
Messrs Apcar & Co , 
of Calcutta, together 
with several other 
members of the 
family Arratoon 
Apcar was born at 
Julpha in Ispahan in 
1779 At the age of 
sixteen he came to 
India, and entered 
the service of an 
Armenian merchant 
in Bombay, where he 
gained experience in 
the trade with China 

and Manila In i 83 o he came to Calcutta, where 
he founded the present firm of Apcar & Co His 
was a useful life, and he used tlie wealth which 
he acquired for charitable purposes He endowed 
the Church of St Mary at Julpha, in which he 
had been christened, with many liberal gifts, and 
Mso left It a legacy He died in 1863 The 

steps of their common^ ance^to” in 1 Armenian infants’ seminary, founded 

charitable contributions in aid of their less fortunate David Thahatin in 1846, and 

fellow-countrymen fortunate dedicated to the tutelar Saint, Sanduct, an Armenian 

princess who suffered martyrdom for her Christian 



Corner jn the graveyard or the Armenian Church, Calcutta 
Showing the Porch, near which are the graves of the Apcar Family 


The Armenian Churches in Bengal are possessed 
of considerable |,wealth, and the management of the 
property of the Holy Church of Nazareth at Calcutta^ 
and of the Church of St John at Chinsur ah, is vested 
in a Committee consisting of eleven members of the 
Armenian community resident in Calcutta, or within 
a radius of fifty miles thereof These are elected at 
a general meeting of the Armenian community of 
Calcutta The Committee remains in office for four 
years, and two Wardens are elected from among them- 
selves by the members These are entrusted with 
the immediate management of church property and 

the administration of 
endowments, funds 
and chanties, under 
the supervision and 
control of the Com- 
mittee 

The Holy Church 
of Nazareth is a very 
wealthy church, and 
its revenues have 
been largely in- 
creased, by judicious 
investments, during 
the Wardenship of Mr 
A Stephen and Mr 
M V Apcar Liberal 
contributions are 
made to the various 
chanties for the bene- 
fit of the poorer 
members of the com- 
munity, and all needy 
Armenians have their 
immediate necessities 
relieved Help is 
afforded to those 
desirous of procuring 
work in Calcutta, or 
of travelling further 
afield in search there- 
of There is also an 
Alms-house, situated 
in Pollock Street, 
which is supported 
from Church funds , 
and fifty boys are 
always in training at 
the Armenian College, 
their schooling fees 
and other expenses 
being paid by the 
Church There being no distinctive Armenian educa- 
tional institution for girls, a certain number of these 
latter are sent by the Church to the Calcutta Girls’ 
School, and their fees are paid from Church revenue 
In former years there was a girls’ department in 
the Armenian Philanthrophic Academy, but it was 
allowed to lapse in 1842 There was also in years 
gone by an Armenian infants’ seminary, founded 
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faith, m the foity-eighth year of the Christian era 
The school was self-supporting and comprised both 
boys' and girls’ departments, and instructions were 
given in the English and Armenian languages It 
IS on record that the education imparted was in 
no wise inferior to that obtainable in any of the 
existing schools of the period, but it did not, appar- 
ently, find favour with those for whose benefit it was 
intended, for the school closed its doors after an ex- 


was built in Madias in 1712, and it is said to have 
been one of the few magnificent edifices on the 
Esplanade at that time The British Military 
authonties, however, objected to the location of so 
lofty a building in the immediate vicinity of the Fort 
and it was vacated The Armenian Church which is 
now m use was built in 1772 It is situated in Armenian 
Street, and is dedicated to the Holy Virgin Mary As 
mthe case of Calcutta, the site selected for the church 


istence of only six years, having been but indifferently a 
supported by the Armenian community a 

The principal Armenian educational establishment v 
m Calcutta at the present time is the Armenian College fa 
and Philanthropic Academy, which was established in I 
1821 Some years before that, the idea of a national c 
academy for the education of the Armenian youth had r 
been conceived by Mr Astwadatoor Mooradkon, who 
left a donation of Rs 8,000, by will dated 30th July, < 
1797, for aiding the establishment of such an institu- ( 
tion This sum formed the nucleus of the fund subse- 
qnently raised by subscriptions among the Armenian 
community, with which the College was started A 
small Armenian institution, which had been in exist- 
ence from 1798, was amalgamated with the new college 
in 1825 The founder of this smaller school, Mr Arra- 
toom Kaloos. had devoted his life to the education of 
the Armenians He died in 1833, and his giave is in 
the burial-ground of St Nazareth, to which he be- 
queathed the sum of Rs 10,000 for the relief of the poor 
His good deeds are recoided on a tablet on the wall 01 
the church, while tributes to the memory of two other 
Armenian gentlemen interested in the advancement 
of education are inscribed on tablets within *eg)ll^e 
Itself namely, Astwadatoor Mooradkon and Manat- 
sakan Varden, the latter of whom was mainly mstra- 
mental in raising the subscriptions with which the Ar- 

”^^Tn aStionT^the Holy Church of Nazareth, there 
is an Armenian Chapel which was built in 1907, with 
money subscribed by a few wealthy Armenian gentle- 
men ^ This Chapel, intended mainly for mortuary 
nuruoses but in which other services are also conducted, 
Fc situated away to the eastward of the Lower Circuit 
i^nS Rnrial Sound, on a plot of what was formerly 
f Adiacent is the present Armenian bunal- 

iush l^nd to the Armenian 

ground P Burial Board, on the same 

of land for the erecii i Board for its onginal 

tha land ^ ® Teal and compact l.«e 

SS anr^—eXth a waU and with cmaU grounds. 


at Madras was the old Armenian burying ground, origin- 
ally the property of the famous Agar Shameer, 
whose wife had been buried there in 1765 A room 

wt /x«>vr 


nicely^laid^^tiiern Indi^ g^^SrarinS" ^Dunng 

first settled permanently and the whole 

the latter part of the S t ^^^^jjjedgreatcom- 
of the Eighteenth Cenfii -. t^^ Carnatic was prac- 


wuobe wuc uau uccii uuiieu uicic au n rooin 

built to her memory, and still known as Shameer’s 
Room, forms part of the church There was also a 
church at Masulipatam erected by Armenians who 
migrated from Madras about the year 1781 

When Dacca was one of the great commercial 
centres of Bengal, at the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century, the Armenians formed a colony there, a 
small chapel serving as their place of worship , and 
five or six miles from Dacca is the old Armenian 
burying ground, m which the oldest tombstone bears 
date 1714 The present Armeman Church at Dacca, 
called the Church of the Holy Resurrection, was built 
in 1781, the cost being met from subscriptions by 
four wealthy Armenians, Michael Sarkies, Astwasatoor 
Gavork. Khojah Petrus, and Margar Pogose The 
site was the gift of Agah Catchick Minas, and the 
belfry was added some time after the church had 
been built, by Sarkies Johanness Sarkies 

In Bombay, the Armenians first formed a com- 
merci^ settlement about the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, and in 1796 the present Armenian Church 
in Medows Street was erected Here an Armeman 
onest IS still maintained, to minister to the wants of his 
small congregation, and those of the native ChnstiMS 
wTo hav? embraced the Christian faith m he 
Amieman Apostolic Church The church was erectd 

by Jacob Petrus, a wealthy “ en,an 

wr at a time when there was not even an Armenia 

, existence, the oldest bearing the date 0^ ™ ^S,' 

j The existing Armenian churchy a 

■ gapore, Batavia and Rangoon " tfively 

i named, in 1822, m India, Burma, and 

t All the Armenian tohe^m^ln 

» Tava come under the jurisoi All-Saviours 

i Archbishop, who has ^h vSik) of Julpha, 

t Convent (Soorp A^aperkitch V ^ 

e Ispahan, Persia Thename ol P 
1 IS Sahak Ayvadian T f^dia and Java, the 

e different Armenian churches of I d 
; Archbishop sends Pneste rom j f 

” term of office Jfare rlheve^ from f .r 

QVTtiration of which tney ncht of 


tically m their nanu=, » Armeman 

with Europe and the East 


term ot omcc relieved trom 

the expiration of which W right of 

duties by other priests /rom /“ph the 

control in ecclesiastical matters is 

Diocesan Archbishop, hut ^^^g^rmenian^Church, who 

Ml/SSSLs*' i A— “■> 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In no part of the world is Masonry, m proportion to 
the European population, so strongly represented as it 
IS in India It may be calculated that in India there 
are twenty-two district or provincial ruling bodies for 
various degrees, some four hundred and ninety private 
lodges, chapters, preceptories or conclaves, actually 
working, and some forty to fifty in abeyance or dor- 
mant The Distnct Grand Lodge of Bengal has 6i 
lodges on its roll, and there are, at the time of writing, 
at least two new lodges in course of formation * Madras 
has 26, Bombay (English) 28, Burma 10, Punjab 25 
and Ceylon fi lodges, working under the imme- 
diate rule of the Grand Lodge of England To the 
District Grand Lodges of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Burma, and the Punjab are attached Benevolent 
funds for the reLef of indigent Masons and their near 
relations, and associations for educating their orphans 
The Bengal Masonic Association for the Education of 
Freemasons, founded in 1869, has now a capital of more 
than two and a half lakhs, and a considerable income 
in addition, denved from capitation fees charged on the 
private Lodges 

Freemasonry, as is well known, is centuries older 
than the Grand Lodges hy which it is at the present day 
ruled The Grand Lodge of England itself only came 
into existence in the vear 1717 A D , when four “ Time 
Immemorial ’ ’ lodges banded themselves together 
for the purpose of creating a supreme Masonic body 
It IS, therefore, quite impossible to state the date at 
which European Masons first loregatliered in the East 
Indies Calcutta commenced its history as a British 
Settlement with old Job Charnock’s " midday halt,” 
on the 24th August, 1690 On St John’s Day, Decem- 
ber 27, 1738, the Grand Lodge granted a dispensation 
to open a new Lodge in Bengal, to George Pomfret who 
‘ ' first introduced Masonry into the Enghsh Settlement 
in India ” A year later Captain Ralph Farwmter 
(or Far Winter) was appointed Provincial Grand 


* Compaie this with the following — 


English 

Lodges 


Prov Grand Lodge Kent 

Lancashire Eastern Divn 
I. Western „ 

Yorkshire West Riding 
Cheshire 
Devonshire 
Essex 

Hants and Isle of Wight 
Sussex 
Surrey 
Transvaal 
Queensland 

f ** Oxfordshire has 12 lodges, CambridEeshire 

Noiungham aof Malta 
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Master ” for East India m Bengal ” The first Lodge 
founded in Calcutta which has a name known to his- 
torji, was Lodge East India Arms, 1730 The first 
Lodge in Madras known to history was established in 
1752 and became extinct in i79® appointment 

of a Provincial Giand Master for Madras goes back 
to 1767 ( or perhaps 1768) On March 24th, 1758, the 
Grand Lodge issued a warrant for a Lodge at Bombay 
and in 1764 James Tod (or Todd) was appomted first 
Provincial Grand Master In 1813 the p.oneer Bombay 
Lodge was erased from the list of lodges, and, but for 
the viSit of travelling military lodges, Masonry seems 
to have been at a standstill until the formation of a 
Militaiy Lodge Betievoleut at Kaira in 1822 This 
lodge m 1824 removed to Poona, and, later on, to Bom- 
baj' it was erased m 1862 Between 1822 and 1840 
no less than ten lodges were warranted in the Bombay 
Presidencj', but of these one only, Orton tn the West, 
No 415 E C (established m 1833), is m existence at 
the present day The first District Grand Master of 
Burma was Col A J Greenlaw, appointed in 1868, 
m the same year that Col Charles MeW Mercer was 
appointed first Provincial Grand Master of the Punjab 
The District Grand Lodge of the Punjab was formed by 
division from that of Bengal m 1866 

Early in 1838, a Provincial Grand Lodge under the 
Scottish Jurisdiction was constituted for the Western 
Provinces of British India Dr James (the Chevalier) 
Burnes was its first Grand Master, and his brother, 
Alexander Burnes, murdered at Kabul in 1842, was one 
of the Grand Wardens Under the brilliant rule of J ames 
Burnes, Scottish Masonry was in the ascendant through- 
out Western India, and until 1848 English Masonry was 
practically m abeyance m the Bombay Presidency It 
was not til 1861 that Rt Wor Bro James Tod 
(appointed in 1764) was given a successor m Rt Wor 
Bro George Taylor Previous to 1848 Masonry under 
the Scotch Constitution had no footing in Calcutta 
Travelling military lodges, with Irish— and sometimes 
with both Inshand English Constitutions— have wander- 
ed all through India but m 1905, Wor Bro P C Dutt, 
” the first Hindu to be made a Master Mason,’ ’ gave a 
permanent home to Irish Masonry m lodge The Dnke 
of Ahercorn, over which he ruled as first Woishipful 
Master Wor Bro Dutt is also the first First Principal 
of a Calcutta Royal Arch Chapter under the Irish Con- 
stitution 

The roll of Anglo-Indian Masons is replete with his- 
torical names, The Marquess of Hastings, Governor- 
General of India, 1813—1823, held the unique appoint- 
ment of ” Acting Grand Master for all India ” Lord 
Dalhousie, Governor-General, 1848—1856, was Patron of 
the Craft Scotch Freemasonry in Bombay has enjoyed 
the strong and inspiring rule of a succession of its Gov- 
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ernors — ^Lords Sandhurst ( also District Grand Master of 
the EC), Northcote, and Laimngton Among the 
Provincial Grand Masters of Madras we find the record 
of one who arrived in this country as a private soldier 
in the Company’s Army, and who left it as Chief 
Justice of Bombay (Sir Herbert Compton) , a caieei 
which can only be approached by that of John 
Blessington Roberts, who rose from the ranks of the 
police to the position of Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta; from Tyler to District Grand Master of 
Bengal Among the soldiers, we find the names of 
the Duke of Wellington, Gillespie, Grant Ke*r, Roberts, 
Lockhart, Kitchener, and Macdonald In 1775 Lodge 
No 3 of Madras 
initiated the eldest 
son of the then for- 
midable Nawab of the 
Carnatic in 1907 
Lodge Concordia, m 
Calcutta, initiated the 
Amir of Afghanistan 
Among the Governors 
of Madras will not be 
forgotten the name of 
one keen Mason, Lord 
Ampthill, who acted 
as Viceroy during the 
absence from India 
of Lord Curzon The 
High Court of Calcutta 
has given as a ruler 
of the District of 
Bengal Sir H T 
Pnnsep, and that of 
Allahabad gives Ben- 
gal its present District 
Grand Master, Sn 
W. R Burkitt, who 
has succeeded Sir 
J Digges La Touche, 
the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the 
United Provinces, in 
this high office The 
present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, 

Sir Andrew Fraser, 
rules over a Calcutta 
Lodge. The present 
District’Grand Master 
of Bombay is the 


Ma-RQUESS 


has, without a break, maintained a Mgoions e\istoT,rp 
and ^read its tenets and principles broadcast throueh* 
oat the growing Empire Lodge Indushy with PmefL 
ante No 109, is par excellence the lodge of the men 
whose undertakings have proied to folks at home that 
the toils of the Indian Empiie are, from a busmens 
point of view, well W'orth the wffiile It is surely most 
instructive to watch the foul days as well as the fair 
When the Madras lodges are on their beam ends it is 
because the struggle with the French for the mastery 
of India leaves little time for the act study of 
the squares or compass w^hen Huimhfy with Fortitude 
cannot meet m 1784, it is because as a lodge attached to 

the Bengal Artillery, 
it has sent its good 
men and true to the 
gieat conflict which 
IS to decide ivhether 
or no there is to be 
such a thing as British 
rule in India AVhen 
Masoniy flags in 
Madras, disappeais m 
Bombay, and in Cal- 
cutta IS represented 
by what some, uti 
masonically, call 
' ‘ artisan lodges,’ ’ it 
IS because Napoleon 
has challenged the 
access of English ships 
to the Eastern Seas— 
and men’s minds arc 
full of anxieties, or 
distressed by actual 
rum Insurance 
freights run high for 
English cargoes, and 
cheap for those 
flourishing Danes at 
Serampore' nowonder 
there is but little 
time or money for 
social gathering. 
Throughout India, 
during the struggle 
with Napoleon, the 
“class lodges fall 

into abeyance, while 

the humbler lodgesi 
which have receu^ed 
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accorded to the foundation of these lodges, either by 
the official Masonic Calendar oi by the lodges them- 
selves, cannot be relied upon The records of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal do not go back 
beyond i860, although much of their contents are 
preserved in Finnmger’s Early History 0/ Freemasonry 
m Bengal 

The following is a list of the eight oldest existing 
Indian Lodges 

I Star Ml the East, 67, Calcutta — Founded April 
i6th, 1740 First placed on the Engraved 
Lists of G Lodge in 1750, when it took the 
place of the recently erased Lodge Three 
Tuns No 185 In 1756 it appears as " the 
Third Lodge, Calcutta, in the East Indies ” 
In 1773 it IS ' the Fust Lodge of Bengal " 
The Lodge was in abeyance for some time 
previous to 1785, and again from 1800 
to 1S12 

a Industry with Perseverance, 109, Calcutta — 
Founded February 7th, 1761 Appears in 
Engraved List m 1769 as "No 245 The 
Eighth, Lodge, Calcutta ” This Lodge alone 
maintained its work during the Carnatic 
War, but was in abeyance from 1804 
to 1813 

3 Hamtltty With Fortitude, 229, Calcutta — 

Founded in tlie Bengal Artillery, 1773 In 
abeyance 1781-1785 Seceded tc the Atholl 
Cons 'citation in 1798 Reunited in 1813 
Continuous working since r785 

4 PerfectTJnanimity.i^o, Madras —Tlie Masonic 

Calendar gives the year 1765 as that of 
the foundation of this Lodge, but this is 
piobably mere guessworlv Malden shows 
that this Lodge was ‘ ‘ the result of the 
union which took place in 1780 between 
Arholl Proiinual Ciand Authorities 
undei Col Joseph Moorhouse and Brzgadier- 
General Mathew Horne and his able 
Lieutenant Dr Toience Gahagan ” Lodge 
Perfect Unanimity can produce from its 
records an absolutely unbroken chain of 
endence to show that from 1786 to the 
present r ate, there has been hardly a month 
without a regular meeting 

5 Manm, 332, and Anchor and Hope, 234, 

^Icutta— It may lie cou]ectuied that 
these two lodges represent two stages of 
secession in a single lodge, from the 
Regular or Modem ’’ to the “ Atholl ” 

3rd ^ttgade of the Bengal Army came to 

a Lodge said 

Sil ivf " constituted at Murshidabad, in 
177s When the Brigade left Calcutta, its 
avilian initiates petitioned to be warranted 
M a new lodge this was done, and the 
lodge was named St George m the East 

thus the Marine Lodge of the AncSir and 

Hope In r8or some of the members seceded 


and beca ne the Atholl Lodge Marine, later 
on the remnant seceded and became the 
Atholl Anchor and Hope Marine now works 
under a warrant of confirmation of its Atholl 
Warrant, while Anchor and Hope'eroiks under 
a warrant of confirmation of the Military 
Lodge, which was attached to the Third 
Brigade Marine has had two short periods 
of suspended working Anchor and Hope a 
lengthy one The latter lodge is to-day 
composed of natives 

7 True Friendship, zi8, Calcutta — The Military 

Lodge, whose visits led to the foundation of 
The Anchor and Hope in 1788, was No i2 of 
Bengal and was probably founded in 1778, 
but into its hands had come a Warrant of 
the Tenth Lodge of Bengal at Murshidabad 
The Third Brigade leturned to Calcutta in 
T793, and brought its lodge with it The 
lodge, however, became extmcl in 1798 “ by 
tlie dispersion of its members ’ ’ In 1798 a 
new Ti tie Friendship was warranted by the 
Atholl Grand Lodge, and, from that day to 
this, has worked continuously 

8 Universal Chai ity, 273 — The Masonic Calendar 

gives 1789 as the date of foundation 
The Lodge was founded in 1811 as an 
offshoot of the Cauiatic Military Lodge, but 
it was fortunate in obtaining the Warrant of 
Lodge Sirtngih and Beauty, which had 
peiished in the Velloie Mutiny The Lodge 
was in abeyance from 1830 to 1845 

9 Rock, 26o,TnLhmopoIy — The Afnsomc Calendar 

gives 1786 as the date of foundation The 
Lodge was locally warranted on December 
27th, 1816, but in 1830 was given the pre- 
cedence and antiquity of an older lodge, 
which had become extinct 
In the above table somerefeiencehas been made to 
the division of Masons into ‘ ‘ AthoUs ’ ’ or ‘ ‘ Ancients ’ ' 
and ‘ ‘ Regulais ’ ’ or " Moderns ' ’ It would not he in 
place, in an article on Masoni yin India, to discuss his- 
toncal questions which belong to the universal history 
of the Craft, but a word or two of explanation is neces- 
saiy to render what has been said intelligible to the 
reader Mr Saddler, the hbrauan of the United Grand 
Lodge of England, ivrites on this subject — “The Atholls 
I^sL ■^3sons, who, in consequence of the doors 
of the English Lodges being closed against them, had 
as^mbled in Lodges of then own formation, perfectly 
independent of any authority but that of their own 
selection, until they felt themselves strong enougrh and 
circumstances being favourable, to organize a Grand 
Lodge, which they did on the 27th December 1743 
^ assembled as a governing body under 

the denomination of a Grand Committee since 17th 
J» 5 y, 1751 A marked feature of Atholl Masonry was 
ite patronage of the "higher degrees," andSnS 
1813, the nval Gr^d Lodges united, the definite reoig- 

Master'" M completion of the 

Eu 1 s degree represented the tnumph of the 
Atholl ideal From the year 1801 to the vear 187^ 

£Si,*“ xr ^ ^tLoll or nil, Ind^al- 

t ough the Masons m Madras by their re-union antici- 
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pated the re-union of the two English Grand Lodges by 
twenty-eight years, they continued, despite their allegi- 
ance to the regular Grand Lodge, to ‘ ‘ work Atholl ’ ’ 

In India the Craft has had to face the problem of 
the legitimacy of the admission of non-Christians to the 
craft degrees It would be understating the facts to say 
that Masonry is essentially monotheistic. Masonry is 
also committed to the belief that there is such a thing 
as “a Volume of the Sacred Law,” and that this 
volume contains a unique revelation of the Almighty 
In accordance with the Enghsh love of vesting moral 
responsibility m the man who enters upon obligations 
rather than in the obligator, B’^itish-Indian Masonry 
has in the purely Ciaft degrees opened wide its thresh- 
hold From the religious point of view, the man who 


becomes a Mason commits himself to Masonry, and iiol 
Masonry to its initiates If, for instance, Hinduism is 
mconsistent with Masonry, it remains for the Hindu to 
ask himself how far in becoming a Mason he has, or has 
not, definitely adopted a new moral and intellectual posi- 
tion Masons do not merely believe in a god , but in ihe 
God , and the very first step m Masonry is a tacit piofes 
Sion of belief and moral observance to Him alone who has 
inspired, not many sacred laws, but a Unique Volume 
In Bombay the Craft has for some time past rejoiced 
in the possession of a fine Masonic Hall In Calcutta 
the brethren of the mystic tie have at last carried out a 
design, which for nearly one hundred years has been 
under contemplation , but the ideal temple has yet to 
be built to grace the City of Palaces 



Irrigation. 

Introductory 


There are very few countries in the world where the 
natural supply of water, whether by rainfall or by the 
overflow of rivers, is sufficient or regular enough to en- 
able crops to be raised to the best advantage, and where, 
therefore, irrigation is not practised to supplement 
Nature In most tropical countries this is especially 
the case, and India, as will be seen, owing to the diver- 
sity of climates and conditions, offers a field for every 
variety of artificial expedients both for regulating and 
for supplementing the moisture drawn up from the 
sea and deposited on the land These artificial aids 
can there be studied both m the crudest forms, through 
all their stages, up to the latest devices of engineering 
talent and experience 

The water required is either raised from out of 
channels, streams and rivers, or is led on to the lower 
lying lands by tapping or damming waterways whether 
perennial, as in rivers, or temporary, as in watersheds 

The modes of raising water for irrigation purposes 
in India are as follows — ^The basket scoop whereby 
two (and sometimes four) men can raise water up to 
four feet at the outside The scoop is a shallow four- 
cornered article, to the corners of which ropes are 
attached , by a swinging motion the men at the corners 
dip it into the lower water and deliver its contents into 
the higher channel Like all indigenous methods this 
involves a great waste of energy, as a large proportion 
of the water falls out of the scoop during the process 
of raising By these means it is estimated that about 
2,000 feet of water can be raised one foot in an hour, 
at the outside, at a cost of 7 annas per acre of crop 

With the “doon” water can be raised 3 feet This 
IS used in Bengal, and is a trough fixed in the centre, 
about which it oscillates Itis worked by a man, stand- 
ing on a platform in the stream, by means of a long 
horizontal pole, pivoting on a standard, the long or 
water end of which is attached to the trough by a rope, 
and the short end of which has a weight attached suffi- 
ciently heavy to pull up the trough and its contents , 
the cost per acre of crop is estimated at about 
12I annas with a 3-foot lift 

The ” lat ” as it is called in Upper India (“ picot- 
tah ’ ’ being its name in the South ) is similar to the 
u ell-known ‘ ‘ shaloof ”of Egypt, and is worked like the 
■' doon , ” but a bucket takes the place of the trough 
and the man working it stands on the edge of a high 
bank and pulls the bucket down, swinging it inland 
u hen it has been raised by the counterbalance weight 
on the short or land end of the long pole A plank is 
sometimes substituted for the pole on which the 
worker stands, as on a see-saw Two men are some- 
times employed on this contrivance and the mavimum 
lift IS 15 feet, at winch two men will lift 5,760 feet in 


an hour and^one man 3,300 cubic feet, at an estimated 
cost of Rs 13 per acre of crop 
A " moth '' is worked by animal power This is a 
leather bag holding from 30 to 40 gallons, attached to 
one end of a long rope which is led over a pulley, and 
to the other end of which the draught animals are yoked 
They pull up the bag by walking down an incline 
When they reach the bottom of this and the bag reaches 
the top of the well in which it works, the driver unhitdi- 
es the rope, while another man empties the bag into 
the distributing channel— the weight of the empty 
bag drags the rope up this incline In some cases the 
animals wdk backwards with the rope, and the bag 
discharges itself by a simple automatic device Some- 
times two '' moths " are used in one well Two bul- 
locks and one man will thus raise 7,920 cubic feet an 
hour from a depth of 15 feet and at a cost of Rs 9 per 
acre of crop "Moths” are sometimes used at much 
greater depths, but the next device is generally put 
up for this work 

The Persian wheel or ‘ ‘ noriah ’ ’ is composed of an 
endless band to which water pots are attached The 
lower loop dips into the ivater in the well, the upper 
loop goes round a large wooden pulley, which is re- 
volved by rough gearing, also of wood, worked by 
animals walking round in a circle As the full pots 
come down over the pulley, they discharge into a 
trough leading to the distnbutmg channel All this 
wooden apparatus, which is seldom if ever greased, 
creaks fearfully To this noise the owner does not 
object as it informs him whether the wheel is working, 
for the boy dnver, who sits at the end of the beam to 
which the draught animals are yoked, is very apt 
to drop off to sleep, and no wonder, whereupon the 
bullocks or camel, as the case may be, also take a rest 
These wheels are used over weUs generally 40 feet 
deep, but sometimes as much as 60 feet in depth, and 
also with two chains, of buckets A single wheel is 
estimated to raise about 69 cubic feet of water per 
hour from a depth of 50 feet and a double wheel 190 
cubic feet at less cost than a double "moth” 
Improved “noriahs” and even some oil-dnven and 
wind-driven pumps have been put up in places, but 
they cannot be said to have taken on In many 
instances the working of wells by animal power costs 
the owner little or nothing as he employs his animals 
at this work when there is nothing else for them to do 
The average cost of imgation by the above means 
IS put down at Rs 3-8 per acre of crop in India as a 
whole, exclusive of the expenditure on weU-sinking 
Wells are divided into three classes —First, kutchaov 
unlined , these last from one to two years and, when 
the sides fall in, a new one is dug , the depth varies 
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according- to the soil, and they are only laree 

^nW and" ^PP^»a"ces for lowering the 

In ^re of the rudest 

and the chant of the digger when a hig hoeful has to 
be raised is very weird, especially as it appears to 

wells .ost but a few rupees and serve a small extent 



SinunAi WniR, J^ivri? Kavi. trom the Koramga Canal hear 


ol ground Second, kuicha-pucka u ells are made larger 
and are lined either with wattles, brushwood, or bncks 
and stones in mud moi tar Thu d , pncka wells are lined 
w ith brick or stone-work in lime mortar , these cost an 
average from 300 to Goo rupees and irrigate fiom 2 to 
as much as 20 acres Sometimes these pucka wells are 
very large indeed — as for instance — the celebrated one 
at the Kootub neai Agra— from the 
V ater level of which a ramp 01 incline 
reaches up to the surface for the watering 
of cattle, etc , and they can hardly be 
classed among irrigation works though 
sometimes used as such All these works 
are mostly due to private enterprise 
There is no doubt that the experience 
gained in well- sinking undei varying con- 
ditions, all over India, pioved of the 
greatest assistance to the designers and 
constructors of the various modem works 
of art which have been erected since 
the land fell under British lule, and of 
which wells and other cylinders form so , 

large a part , 

Other modes of nrigation piactised 
from time immemorial in India can also 
he grouped into three classes, vtz , 
reservoirs, natural or impounded 
Second, Perennial watercourses and 
canals and. Third, those called “ Inunda- 
tion” canals that only work while 


overflow from rivers may also be nlaceH 
are still constructed and mamtamed 
enterprise to a considerable extent thev arpon 
a,s»ted by loci ta* No 
are irrigated from hill streams and 

Reservoirs and Tanks 

Natural reservoirs or ihik are formed 
in low lands during the rams and are 
found in the beds of rivers in the dry 
season, where they are used to raise 
crops on the c/mis or islands left by 
the receding water It is m these 
places that the simplest lifts are found 
so useful Tanks and reservoirs suffer 
greatly from evaporation and from loss 
of water by absorption and leakage 

Perennial Canals 

In comparatively narrow valleys 
tanks were formed by throwing bmds 
or banks across them at intervals, 
' ' anicuts ’ ' or weirs were also thrown 
across rivers and streams, ranging 
from the smallest hill streams to some 
of the largest deltaic rivers, servmg 
mostly class two or perennial water- 
courses In the hills the water was led 
along terraces formed all over the hill 
sides, and m the plains the impounded 
water was led along artificial water- 
courses and canals As these latter, 
however, w'ere not scienbfically de- 
signed, they were costly to maintain either by reason 
of the erosion of their banks or by the silting up of 
the beds 

This class of ivork cannot be considered successful 
unless the weir or anicut impounds sufficient water 
for irrigating purposes even in the driest seasons and 
when the feeder streams are at their low'est 
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Inundation Canals 

These were constructed with a similar want of tech- 
nical knowledge and suffered from the same defects as 
the old so-called perennial works This class of canal 
depends entirely for its supply of water on the feeder 
river or stream rising to a height sufficient to serve it 
efficiently The inlets from the feeders are often partly 
choked with several feet of silt during the floods and 
the water ceases to flow at a higher level Cultivators 
have to adapt themselves to the seasons when the 
canals are at work and generally have no ffifficulty 
in doing this As for the natural overflow from 
rivers, this has been one of the most difficult problems 
and one which even to this day has not been satisfac- 
torily solved 

The revenue received by the State from rrngation 
works depends on the amount of water supplied, on 
the kind of crops , on the area actually or ordinanly 
cultivated When the land revenue was taken in kind, 
the State’s share increased with the irngation and 
therefore, rulers and farmers of land constructed or 
helped to construct irngation works Under British rule 
payments are made in cash and assessments are fixed 
with reference to average produce, irrigated lands 
( wet ) being assessed higher than the others The 
difference between the ‘ ' wet ’ ’ and the " dry " rate re- 
presents the true revenue due to irrigation works The 
charp for irrigation averages about ii per cent 
of the crop value and the average working expenses 
per acre are Re i-r 

General 

The statistics given are for the year 1904-05 (the 
latest available) and up to March 31st, 1905, they are 
^ken from the Review of Irrigation by L M Jacob 
Esq , c s I , Secretary to the Government of India 
w AT + Buildings, and from the 

n ^ ^ ' Accountant-General, 

Public Works Department 

The average rainfall in India is 42 inches a year, and 
only one-fifth of the crops grown are irrigated, covering 
44 million acrp Of these, 30 per cent are served by 
wdls and yield one-third of the total outturn 
NtS! enpurages all these private enterprises 
by loans and by liberal assessments It also maintains 
many of the works which were formally constructed by 
native chiefs and which were fast disappearing Irri- 
comparatively costly, it cannot 
be forced on the cultivators and the encouragement 
takes the forms of iakavt or temporary exemption 
from land revenue, bearing per cent^ interest la 

^ ’repayment is made by in~ ] 

staJments ranging from 7 to 30 years For instance 

ended 1901, Government had advanced ! 
Rs 348 lakhs in the form of loans and Rs 277 lakhi 
for specific improvements Ryots who dig i/e?ls and ! 
make other improvements are exempted from enhanced 
assessments for specific periods, long enough to ' 

o'uV’*’ J 

( 

Minor Revenue Works ‘ 


separate capital accounts are not kept, either because 
the works are too small, or because they have not been 
constructed by the British Government, which has 
simply undertaken their improvement and mainten- 
ance For such works only revenue accounts are 
maintained as the cost of their construction cannot 
now be ascertained, they are credited with a share 
of the land revenue depending on their maintenance, 
and are debited with all expenditure incurred on con- 
struction, extension, improvement, and maintenance 
The area irrigated by these was 2,075,135 acres in 
1904-05 The revenue receipts were over a crore of 
rupees, and the charges amounted to nearly Rs 71 
lakhs the net receipts being Rs 37,39,786 or nearly 
35 per cent of the gross, receipts The total gam to 
end of 1904-05 (including indirect charges) was over 
8| crores of rupees 

Another similar class of works are some 28,000 tank p 
and 6,000 irrigation channels, the improvements and 
repairs of which are executed by the Public Works 
Department, or, in the case of smaller works, by civil 
officers The expenditure during 1904-05 amounted 
to over Rs 27 lakhs, of which about one-fifth was spent 
by the civil officers The areas charged as irrigated 
by these small works aggregate about 3 milhon acres 
The revenue derived therefrom vanes considerably 
according to the character of the season, whether 
favourable, or othenvise , for instance, in 1903-04 it 
over Rs 75 and in 1905-06 under Rs 65 lakhs 

This includes the description of works constructed 
mainly by native agency and now maintained by the 
Government 

The so-called Major and Minor works are those for 
which capital and revenue accounts are kept and are 
divided into three classes Major Prodact%l 
works znd, Major Protective works , and 3rd, Minor 
(or Minor Capital) works The most important irriga- 
tion works in India are those classed as Productive 
worH or works the capital cost of which has bS 
wholly or mmnly provided from loan funds m the 
expectation that they would prove directly remuner- 

revenue derived from them 
would folly cover all charges for interest within a 
reasonable time after their completion 

Major Productive Works 


of Irngation ProlS°annr,n^i eSY 
employed on the preparation 5 tame S', S”?*® 

ligheft on Errata a etSdv 
yta which mlvan" B 

net revenue on these W The total 

March, 1905. was over lyi^rOTes^^ofSip^ ‘”,1 

exceeded the accumulated mfoS bv Sver V 

of rupees The revenue iIup tn ril ^ crores 

received directly m the form n/™ ffiven whether 
miscellaneous receipts or 

tam.cen.ente offikTen^'St ■>* 
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Major Protective works are those which have been 
sanctioned in consideration of their value as famine 
protective works, but without any expectation of their 
becoming directly remunerative The cost of their 
construction has been met from the Famine Grant 
There are at present six of these works in operation 
irrigating nearly 434 >®®® acres The total capital outlay 
on these to 1904-05 was over 2I crores The area irri- 
gated has gradually increased during the last nine years 
The total direct loss on these works to 31st March 
1905 was Rs 2,32,60,953 


Minor Capital Works 

T he third class are the so-called Minor works for 
wh ich Capital and Revenue accounts are kept, and all 
expenditure incurred on them, both in construction and 
in development, is met from revenue Of the larger or 
more important works there are 81, including those 
under construction, irngatmg nearly 2 million acres, 
on which the capital outlay to the end of 1904-05 had 
been over Rs 386^ lakhs The net revenue in the 
same year yielded 7 27 per cent on the capital outlay, 
and the rate of revenue assessed per acre was Rs 2 8 or 



u— ^ 13 ivT Needles in position 

The area „l?Uon See SJoLoe ^ 

v|e "JisLiSaS 

3 the crops was over 361 „ about 374 '. Sf .r,?,8 38901 fil, 505.226, 
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centage of working i' 
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commitments of the Government, or that there should 
be anv difficulty whatever in raising sufficient sums 
Sail times for such remunerative work, such 

solcndid results m the way of increased cultivation 
^ The total area irrigated by all the works m 
amounted to 20,107,510 acres, or over 322 lakhs bigahs 
01^31.418 square miles (rather more than the area of 
all Scotland), the total length of waterways, includi^ 
distributaries, being 42.376 the thr^ 

classes of work, the net revenue of which was Rs 
50 342,927 or £2,622,862 Of course it is no good grow- 
me morn food stuff than can be consumed on the spot 
unless a profitable market can be found for the surplus 
It was at one time considered that water carnage would 
solve the problem , but it was soon found that, with very 
few exceptions, navigable canals could not be construct- 
ed to any advantage, owing to the necessary speed ot 
the current to prevent silt and also to the actual cost 


they may earn sufficient to tide them over the bad 

*^”For many years past the gross water rates have in- 
cre^onLerably, while the cost of revenue manage- 
ment and the working expenses has decreased, ^ 
material increase in the net revenue, which increase 
there is every reason to believe will continue As it 1 , 
th^water costs the people one-third of the increased 
value of their crops in ordinary years 
Again, famines have been estimated to increase 
the death-rate by 40 per cent The 1876-78 famine is 
stated to have cost over 16,79 lakhs ^ „ , , 

The duties of Engineers of the Irrigation Branch of 
the Public Works Department are many and varied, 
they are responsible for the proper assessment of the 
Irrigation Revenues , for the collection of other revenue 
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of transportation , and, as in England and elsewhere, 
it was soon discovered that except under exceptional 
circumstances nothing could compete with effective car- 
nage by railway Further, as railways were also found 
to be profitable investments, even without allowing 
them to charge the minimum paying rates which would 
add so enormously to their earning power, there was no 
reason m the world, except the financial policy of the 
Government, why irrigation works and railways should 
not have been executed as fast as labour could be 
found for them and materials could be procured 
Even as it is, and m spite of the want of sufficient 
feederroads and a continued and continuing shortage of 
rolling stock, the combination of irrigation and railways 
has so far advanced that no famine need now occur 
in India, for want of food stuffs at reasonable prices 
the only difficulty being that in bad years, the culti- 
vators on non-irngable lands do not possess sufficient 


earned by the canals, for repairs, for suggesting 
improvements , for the regulation and distribution of 
canal water , and, m some provinces, for all public 
works except railways , all this in addition to the 
designing and construction of all new works whether 
in the shape of additions or reconstructions 
The pay of officials is not pnncely — the Patrol 
receives from Rs 5 to Rs 10, and deal with from 1,500 
to 3,000 acres , the Ameens get from Rs 10 to Rs 25, 
for 7,000 to 10,000 acres , the Zilladars, for from Rs 50 
to Rs 100, overlook from 30,000 to 54,000 acres, and 
Deputy Collectors, with from Rs 200 to Rs 300, have 
80,000 to 120,000 acres under their charge 
Irrigation accounts are kept separately for the follow- 
ing provinces, viz Punjab, United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bombay, Deccan 
and Gujerat, Bengal, Burma, and the Native States 
in the Punjab, which will now be noticed in that order. 
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PUNJAB canals and distnbutanes generally lie along tbe ndges, 

In the Pumab there are 8 Productive works imgat- and the distributaries on minor watersheds The 
me s 281 8^1 acres with a mileage of 12,201, the capital canals, bemg laid out with a smaller bed slope than the 
cost of which has been Rs 10,87,88,346,* yielding nvers.conduct the water out of the valley at the intake 
net revenue of 12 20 per cent , the total net revenue on to the higher lan^ further down, and at times 
haviiiff been Rs 8,71.03.000 The water charge is dis- nght over one watershed into an adpming one 
having oeen RS ,7 ,03^ nccpssment and is levied TheWestern Jumna Canal serves both Impenal and 

S'fwS X S oSSSS “aSi “ih the crops . small part of kahala State lanSs, much of the kad „ 
as a water rate on occupici , actuallv salt or reh, due in some measure to over-irngation 

Satered^Thl ^suhjSt to /evision of which the This might be avoided by educating the cultivators, 0^ 
watered inis is suojecL ^ xt^ _ a <; thf^ stretches are comparatively few and small, the 

Governmentniay takeashare^^ Snak can be taken acrL to The utilityof the 

India Canal and Drainage Act, 1873, .Xv Tumna for irrigation was recognised many centuries 

the corroncy of a S” In , 3S fmc Shah Togfit tapped fc r«hl or 

the occupier s rate, an owner s«;te on lands g^ western bSk and constructed a canal 150 miles in 
under irrigation after the settleinent was , wes e 


aKU xii w**»-,.* — o- — -yr o 

western bank and constructed a canal 150 miles in 
length leading to his lands in Hissar In course of 
time It silted up Akbar re-opened it and during 
Shah Jeban's reign a branch was opened to Delhi 
But the works were neglected durmg the decline 0 
the Mogul dynasty, and they were abandoned until 

the English took them in hand „ x o v 
^e Marquis of Hastmgs, from 1814 to 1823, began 
t Qhah'swork. andhv 1870 hall 


llCt 3 V 

under irrigation after the settlement ^as tnade 
provided such rate does not exceed half the mct^se 
Si rental value of the laud due to 
maximum sugarcane rate is Rs ^-8 . of rice 
T?p •z-A to Rs 7. for wheat Rs 3 "^^ to Rs 4 4 . 

LdycropsRs^ StoRs 3-8. the average of all bemg 

^^^'alluvial plains of the Punjab or land of F- 

RivS are fed by the melting of the Himalayan snows, f were irrigated The supply, however, 
toSieSXamfall is but moderate and is ucked amiUxon ^ adjacent lands became 

sttpam, It u often Action “he “nef and SwaM® ” ■sk.to eate W 

granite and is mimical to cultivation ^ being 6,000 cubic feet The 

cml-land silt, on the other nanu. g 8 „ flood per second, the maxim Wdham Baker m 1841 , 

nf fertile soil wherever it is ® the nvers work was first propo®®‘thy sanctioned until 1870 

IsS 6S££?l5«sa 

H r^a/'TinTI Ol XHv llVVi* 
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was in charge of a Danish shipwright The flow in 
this canal is now sufficiently fast to automatically 
prevent the deposit of coarse sand In the first 

57.000 feet of the canal the deposit amounted to 

20.253.000 cubic feet in 1893, in 1904 it was only 

1.422.000 cubic feet The Sugh and Budki torrents 
are carried over this canal at a height of 24 feet The 
aqueduct is designed to carry 30,000 cubic feet per 
second , it is 400 feet wide with a depth of from 8 4 
feet to 8 34 feet 

More than one-third of the cost was contributed by 
the Phulkian States -Patiala, Nabha and Jhmd , in 
consideration of this they are entitled to the same 


feet per second, serving Gurdaspur as well as the above 
mentioned important towns It was begun after the 
anneyation of the provinces in 1850 and was origi- 
nally opened 111 r86i , it has been greatly enlarged and 
extended since then In the central portion, between 
the Ravi and the Sutlej, it is evident that there was 
high cultivation, which ceased after the Beas was 
diverted into the Sutlej in 1790, instead of running an 
independent course into the Chenab 
The Lowei Chenab Canal — ^The ordinary discharge 
of the canal is six times that of the Thames at Teddmg- 
ton It lies between the Ravi and the Chenab Rivers, 
and is the largest of all canals'injndia'at the present 


- J t. 
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S°mtLf Thetwater serves^ large 

j ^ates, and also in Faridkot and in the 
Ludhiana and Firozpur districts In these States tliP 
ordinary irrigated area is two mifhon acS tL?/ 

from the Ravi and the Pan with water 
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has already attracted a new population of one million 
from congested distncts The weir has 4,000 feet of 
waterway and is divided into 8 lengths of about soo 
feet by piers 10 feet wide Iron shutters 8 feet high 
are erected on the crest . these are put up as the floods 
subside and are dropped from the piers by let-go gear 
as the waters rise The take-off of the canal is just above 
the weir, it has a maximum depth of about ii feet is 
250 feet wide at the base, and is capable of discharging 
10,800 c feet per second All the Crownlands are par- 
celled off into 1,100 feet squares with numbered bound- 
ary pillars which served as guide posts to the officers 
when all was jungle These plots have been carefully 
leve led and have a network of telegraphs for the men 
who regulate the water-supply, while a railway has 
been bndt right through the heart of them To meet 
a sudden overnlus of water, depres 10ns m -fhe 
gro nd hav“ b°en made to act as resenmirs by enclos- 
ing th“ n in suitable embankments This canal earns 
mo-o n'’t r-'V’nn'' than all the other works m the 
Pm] lb an' is s+dl f'evolomng so that the ultimate 
por/'■.v^♦^or-> of nTodt has not yet been reached 

Th^ ^ li’ii Lows* Sohi^ and 

Pirn T'l-' r ar’ inun^a*ion canalsfrom the right bank 
of <b° Sidq anl ther'’ ism w^'t at the intake A 
nor+ion of tV 'Mantgam'’'-v district is served by them 
Tb-' n'^sv nonnlation first began to settle here success- 
ful'" m Tdoe-n-] 

The Sidfnej Canal earned the highest net revenue 
of al' and th"' av“rag® cost of the work per acre 
irr aatnd was th“ lowest in India, vtz , Rs 2 This 
small but r'-markabl® canal takes off above the weir on 
the Ravi, north of the junction with the Chenab and 
g^rv^s nart of the Multan district The first settlers 
arrive'’ m 1802-03 

The toK'a^ Jhclum Canal though b“gun m 1901, is not 
yet comnl'''''’d and tlm bss m uorking, exclusive of 
interest, f'’ll from Rs 1,12 o^om 1001-02 to Rs 19,435 
m rh- 'mxt thre» v^'ors This canal wdl eventually senrn 

m Ihon acres in the Jech Doab, which was and is still, 
in a B’-'a* measu’-’, m and tract between the Chenab 
and Thelum, a '"rown waste in the Sliahpur district, 
and It IS estimate 1 to cost, whm completed, no less than 
Rs I 81.80 840 In T'-nuarv 1899 the stafi first arrived 
on the job , and the head works lyere begun in October 
of that year , the woir was completed m Maj' and the 
wa+er diverted over it in December igoi The bead 
works are near Rasul, 

and the intake is on the right bank of the Jhelum T 
cost of revenue management per each rupee of Tmga- 
tion Revenue weie the highest in India, vtz > ^ 

The Indus Inundation Canals —The Indus has gradu- 
ally woikeTits way from east to west-mdeed tte « 
the general tendency of rivers running north and south 
,n S and may perhaps be due to the rotanon of the 
earth m’the othe? direction From Sukkur to the sea 
Sme 300 miles, the banks are permanent only at 

middleof August Die aftemards When the 

SIX weecs -RViukkurVin the Sukkur gorge) it 


S'" ' fS 

In the Inundation Canals taken over the r., 
was fixed with reference to water advantages 
pie were required to clear out or to contSute 
annual clearance of the canals In some distactl elJh 
owner had to send a number of coolies proportionate to 
ffis land UTigated in the previous season , this was called 
c?i/ier , in others, the owners were charged rateablv a 
fixed dearance rate of about half the estimated average 
cost of dearance At thelast resettlement of this district 
It was decided to impose an occupier’s rate in addition 
to the dry assessment, the Government doing the 
clearance at their own cost ® 

The Up-per Chenab and Upper Jhelum Canals -These 
canals appear for the first time in the reports and will 
now be described The Government have sanctioned a 
scheme estimated to cost nearly eight crores of rupees 
or £5.300,000 which will convert the vast Smd-Sagar 
Doab into a fertile country by the use of the Tn dnc ^vater 
Between the Jhelum and Chenab Canals and the Ban- 
Doah Canal three canals are to be constructed forming 
one great scheme These are designed to serve 
1,876,000 acres or nearly 3,000 square miles of land bj' 
means of 3,218 mdes of waterway, main, branch and 
distributing By these means a gross revenue of Rs 96 
lakhs IS anticipated or £640,000 yidding a net revenue 
of 10 per cent for irrigation alone The largest canal 
will beat the record m India as it will have a discharge 
of nearly 12,000 c feet per second from a channel 
270 feet broad and ii feet deep with a velocity of 4J feet 
per second The three mam canals are called No j 
Upper jhelum, No 2 Upper Chenab, No 3 Lower Ban 
Doab. and will irrigate three totally separate tracts 
of land 

Canal No i will he between the Jhelum and Chenab 
Rivers from where they emerge out of the Himalaj'an 
range The southern portions of this tract called the 
Upper Jech Doab has been subject to famine The 
caW will take off from the Jhelum River which has a 
cold weather discharge of from 6,000 to 10,000 c feet 
per second One canal already takes off from this rwer 
but enough is left for this second one , a great portion 
of this supply will, moreover, be passed on through 

this canal to the Chenab river 

Canal No 2 wiU he between the Chenab and Rail 
Rivers in the Upper Rechna In this “ “f 

canal, the Kifn. 50 miles long, used toje^ed^a^ta* 



in need of irrigation The ‘iVonv w left to 

(trpat Cli6ii3.b CEinfl-l stnd if . 
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magic tolch of water it is m will be 

east of the Ravi The supply for to canai 
Sawn from the Chenab River 40 
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No 2 debouches , it should come from the. Ravi, but 
the old Ban Doab Canal absorbs most of the supply 
from this river, so a portion of Canal No 2 will be 
carried under the Ravi by a syphon and will deliver the 
water into the waste lands of the Lower Ban Doab 
This great syphon will carry 6,500 c feet per second 
under a river having a flood discharge of 200,000 c 
feet per second , it will be a quarter of a mile long 
The minimum height above the soffit at low water 
will be 27 feet There are eight vent barrels ii J feet by 
10 feet, carrying 6,500 c feet per second under the 
Ravi which, when in flood, dicharges 200,000 c feet 
per second There is an invert over the whole work 
enclosed in iron straps , it is 1,400 feet long between 
the drop walls, and there is a drop of 4 feet through 
the syphon 

Another work now being studied is the New Swat 
River Canal, involving two tunnels under the JIalakand 
and estimated to cost two crores This project is in an 
advanced state Another to tap the Kabul River 20 
miles north of Peshawar is still in embryo 

Minor Capital Works 
Nearly all these are treated as Imperial 
ShahpUY Jnuiidahoii Canals — There has been a great 
reduction in the revenue on these canals 
Ghaggar Canals — The loss on the working of these 
canals has increased 
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Total 

Acres of Land Irrigated 
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Capital Cost Rs 
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230 

5 , 59,159 

Percentage of Nit Revenue 

18 or 

Deficit 

Rs 38,825 

^ 0 ot 

Total net Deficit Rs 

+ 7,11 433 

- 2 , 16,244 

4 95 '89 


uniitu t-KUYlNCES 

Provinces of Agra and Oudh there 
are five I^roductive Works, irrigating 1,900,316 acr 2 

been ofVhich has 

IN 7^^54.769. yielding a net revenue of 7 58 per 
cent , the total net revenue having been Rs 4 16 14 oL 
The area irrigated is, however, gradually decreasing 


Canals 


Acros Urtgated 

Capital Cost Rs 

Percentage of Net 
Revenue 

Miles in operatmn 

Total Net Revenue 
Rs 


Gangc' 

Loner 

Ganges 

Agra 

Eastern 

Junina 

8,18 551 

3 96,257 

I 85,297 

2 . 77,543 1 

3 , 20 , 80,153 

3 . 66 , 24,484 

', 03 , 19,938 

47 . 57,968 

966 

466 

5 75 

22 82 

3 , sod 

3.'95 

774 

8 B 4 

2 , 00 , di , 061 

- 24 , 72,768 

— 7 , 32,116 

2 . 55 , 33,480 


The Ganges Canal —An old canal opened at the begin- 
ning of the i8th century took ofi irom the left or 
eastern bank of the Jumna, it was re-opened early m 
the 19th century and now serves parts ol the Saharan- 
pur, Mozufamagar and hleerut cistricts bir Proby 
Cautley used tne experience he gained on this work in 
designing and constructing the uanges Canal, and it 
was opened in 1854 after six years’ work It serves 
nme districts in the Jumna Ganges Doab, taking off 
from the right bank of the last nameu river just below 
the famous pilgnmage place, HaruWdt, by means oi a 
weir constructed of rubble stone, fascines, duu earth 
work, made up annually, and aunualiy uesaoyed by the 
floods It passes over tne bokni Iciver in an aqucuuct 
named therefrom, and is not only the first large origuial 
work executed in Northern iiicia, but is reckoiicd 
second to none in boluness of conception and to very 
few m utility and fanancial success It WaS originally 
designed for a flow of 6,750 c feet per seoonu 11ns 
was found to create too much scour, especially at the 
open Ogee falls Nme lakhs were spent m renienymg 
defects but the mam original features were not 
altered 

On this system there are 1,730 miles of drainage 
channels, with the result that tne laiius which nad 
previously remained flooded till the end ol the cold 
weather are now nramed sufhucntly ury lor the rabt 
sowings , tne level ol the subsoil water has ceased to 
rise and the sanitary condition ot tne district has been 
much unproved 

The canal is carried over the Solani Ri\er by means 
of an aqueauct with hlteen 50-ttet ardits , it is 172 
feet wiae, with a discharge ol 6,500 c feet per 
Mcond , the parapet walls are 12 loci 9 n dies uji-h 
The cost was Rs 32,87,000 The Putin torrent is 
earned over this cana' in an aqueduct and there is also 
the Rampur superpassage 

This canal supplies a large proportion of the water 
lor the next two canals 

The Lower Ganges Canal —The cost of the work per 
each cubic foot of full discharge was the highest in 
3.838 It takes oft, by means ol a 

hw’ nf Hardwar on the right 

bank of the Ganges, and irrigates seven districts in the 

ax years work There is an escape back into the 
nyer about two miles below the weir sufficient to scour 
out the greater part of the silt This canal is carried 
over the Nadrai or Kali Nudi River by means of an 
aqimduct w ith fifteen arches of 60 feet span, founded 
on wells sm^ 50 feet below the bed of 
the river The width is 130 feet and 
the maximum velocity is 4 feet ner 
second there is a 12 feet rSadway^on 
syde and a 6 feet bridle path on 
the other The cost was Rs 44,5/000 
This and the Solani are the two largest 
WOTks of the kind in the world ^ 
r/ie Agra Canal was opened in i 87A 
It takes oft the right bank of the JunSl 
ri miles below Delhi, at a place called 

Muttra and Agra districts On this 
work there is an escape below the weir 


Fateh piir 
Branch Lower 
Gange.. 


31 668 
35.72, ®a6 

403 

53+ 

“7,74.333 
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similar to that on the Lower Ganges Canal The 
head works on these two canals were built on ex- 
ceedingly fine sand- consequently the cost of them 
rose from 24 to 45^ lakhs 
The Eastern Jumna Canal is remarkable for the 
enormous profit it has brought m to the State it being 
the most remunerative work m these provinces On 
this canal there are some level crossings similar to 
those on the Western Jumna 


Major Protective Works 


Vame of Work 

Betwa 

Canal 

I 

! Ken 

C inal 

Acies of lard irrigated 

1 

M7.563 

1 

1 

Miles m operation 

1 

, S 73 


Capinl Cost Rs 

1 -18,67,742 

! 7.74.80S 


1 ! 

Defi-it 

Peicentage of Net Revenues 

1 0 84 

j Rs 155,82 

total Net Prohts ai d Deficit R- 

1 

-39,49,827 

j - 


The Minor works were all treated a? “p 

750.000 acres are irrigated by privateSnak Ilf'’® •” 
important being those consLcterKip P 
landowners which irrigates 40,000 arris If 

15.000 of labi ^ops on their respective esSes 

Can^ in this province water-logged the «nii 1 
created mMaria, besides covenng thi tracts w 
or Reh These evils have been cured bv tp 
and by 3,300 miles of drainage chaSels 




Nearly all new works include or sunersedp nla 
On newly irrigated land at one time the water (te'i 
rate might be levied on the whole area for which «a J 
had been supplied, or on areas actually irrigated ^in 
addition to the " dry ’ ’ rate Subsequently on revism 
of the settlement the two rates were consolidated 
representing the revenue assessed on land entitled to 
irrigation This has many advantages where most of 
the crop is paddy raised every year The ma'cimum 
sugarcane rate was Rs 10 , on nee Rs 5 to Rs 2, the 
average of all rates being Rs 4-8 


The Betwa Canal is not likely to pi ove remunerative 
in its present condition, but the construction of an 
additional reservoir will provide additional storage 
for 1,484 millions c feet of ivater which, it is anti- 
cipated will have a beneficial effect on the receipts 
It takes off from the Betwa (a tributary of the Jumna) 
about 12 miles north of Jhansi, and irrigated portions 
of the Hamirpur and Jaloan districts, it is not 
perennial and was opened m 1885 The demand for 
water while it is flowing is slack, except in dry season 
2,700 million c feet of water are stored at present, 
the weir being 56 feet high The canal was found 
very useful in the 1896-97 famines, when it irrigated 


87,000 acres 

The Ken Canal is in progress and is intended to 
protect the Banda district, which was hit so hard in 
1806-97 It IS not likely to prove otherwise remunera- 
tive There is not a great field for extension in 
these provinces Over 30 years ago a big project 
was proposed to take a canal off the right bank 
of the Sarda River and to irrigate the Oudh distncts 
This as well as a smaller project, has always 
met‘ with strong opposition, although additional 
protection is urgently needed m the districts South 
of the Jumna 


Minor Capital Works 


Dun 

Cnnal' 

Roliilkinnd 

Canals 

’ 

1 

Bijnor 

C inals 

Bmidelkhand 

1 Irrigalioii 

1 Woi ks 

t 

( 

1 Total 

1 

14,496 

47,7:6 

10,018 

5.019 

1,94,8:2 

s? 

397 

76 

66 

1,199 

9,24,366 

24,23,102 

2,35,870 

82,031 

93.07,917 

674 

4-15,08,608 

1 S2 

+9i90>7*9 

J470 

><4,96,049 

Deficit 

Rs 4,354 

-47,501 

-10,20,136 


Major Productive Works 

In the province of Madras there are eight Produc- 
tive Works irrigating 2,940,599 acres, with a mileage of 
8,304, the capital cost of which has been Rs 7,18,66,138, 
yielding a net revenue of 8 79 per cent , the total net 
revenue having been Rs 8,58,41,824 The area irrigat- 
ed exceeded all previous records 

In this province there are 40,000 small storage tanks 
for irrigation purposes in the ryotwan tracts, of these 
only 3,500, which are looked after by the Public 
Works Department, irrigate more than 200 acres, 
many of them serving less than 10 acres Thirty-one 
thousand of these tanks are under the charge of the 
Revenue Officers, while 5,000 are private works 
Some of these and also some of the larger works 
of a similar nature are very old Two tanks in 
Chingleput district still serve 2,000 to 4,000 acres and 
are 1,100 years old according to inscriptions The 
Chembrambakam and Cumbum tanks hold between 
3 000 and 4,000 million c feet and cover over 959 
miles On zemmdari estates two million aerra are 
irrigated from tanks and half a million by wells and 
watercourses, including spring channels in beds of 
streams during the dry season 

In the Native States 625,000 acres are ™gated or 

fgeSf VhL' wS J'b. 

‘’"r/ie Godamf Delta SysUm -Th, DoMm 

w2'.. 1 ood.,» R.™ -ft 

it IS 2J miles long , it is 1 
pure sand, and the flood rises 28 feet the ma 
IS on 6 feet wells sunk 6 feet, and is from ^ 3^4 
thick, over this there is ^ ^ ® remainder 

wide of which 19 feet am ho^^ick and ends on 
sloping and curved, it s 4 is a 

another low of o Jget ^ide This work 

rough stone pitching 70 ^ 




The Kistna Anicut 
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was constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1844-50, and 
IS one of the two most remunerative works in the 
Presidency 

Ihe Ktsfna Canal was planned by Sir ‘Arthur Cotton 
wlio also at the invitation of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment as mentioned above, proposed irrigating 
large portions of the Bellari, Kurnool, Cuddapah and 
Vellore districts The Madras Irrigation Companj' 
was formed to carryout the w hole scheme under a 
Gov'crnment guarantee, only a portion of which, 
however, was over completed, and the Government 
took over the works in 1882 The complete 
I iingabhadra project for utilising the river of that 
name (a tributary of the Kistna) as well as storage 
work on the Kistna itself are being considered and, 
should it be found possible to carry them out at a 
reasonable cost, they maj'’ yet be constructed 

There is no doubt that more storage works are 
required as the evisting ones are insufficient for 
present needs Whereas if they were adequate, second 
crops might be sown and the famine districts be 
completely protected But both the country and the 
sod are unfavourable to canals, and the works would 
be very costly The question is therefore whether 
indirect profits from absence of famine would not 
justify the outlay 


committing themselves to any big schemes , and, al- 
though the result of working by Government agency 
had proved very encouraging they considered private 
agency more advantageous , this however, for various 
reasons, did not prove to be the case However, the 
percentage of working expenses to gross revenue was 
the lowest m India, vt: , 10 59 The grand anicut on 
this system was constructed 1,600 years ago The 
Cauvery system is the other work alluded to above 
as being most remunerative 

The tendency of mam streams to go back to old chan- 
nels has already been mentioned , this has had to be 
checked in this instance by an anicut across the Cau- 
verj' and Coleroon Riv'^ers in order to preserve the pre- 
sent arrangement The marginal embankments have 
had to be raised higher and higher and are cut from 
time to time to provide discharges on to the low lands 
in moderate amounts , this being the course taken 
generally by Nature when she is undisturbed by 
artificial restraints 1 he Upper Coleroon anicut is now 
being remodelled 

The Syivaikuiithani Aniuiit is on the Tambraparni 
River, in Tinnevelli, south of Tuticonn 

Kurnool Canal — The Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal is 
the only part of Sir Arthur Cotton’s big project that 
has so far been constructed The Madras Irrigation 


Vviiie of Woil 

(lodneri 

Oeltx 

S«)stm 

Kislm 

Penner 

River 

Cxnils 

- ~ 

- 


! 

lores Irrigiisci 

8,78, 9</9 

6,48,247 

1,29007 j 

C ipinl Cost Ks 

93.31' 

'.h3 22 SS' 

64 38.7'3 

(’occenlxRo of \ei 
l<e\ootu. 

'9 34 

14 49 

o>3 

Vfifcs in oporuioii 

3,466 

2,371 

473 

loMl Ncl Reienuo Rs 

4,87,81709 

290,69,641 

9,01 860 


Hie present weirs on the Tungabhadra vve 
constructed by Krishna Raya at the beginning of h 
i6th century The old dams, called corumbos, we 
composed of earth and brushwood and were renew i 
every year The Bezwada aiucut waT bSlt 
^°52-55. It IS 3,714 feet long and 20 feet above tl 
deep bed of the river It is founded on pure sai 

arfinU ? f 'nherefloodsrL40 fe 

at limes gnung a depth of 19 feet over the crest with 
discharge of 770,000 c feet per second On this can 

LrSt ay ^ 

Ciumfs -The net revenue fro. 
I nesL canals winch averaged 446 between rSnii 
1904 fell to 0 13, as noted Hbovrowing 0^^ 

diminiitifn in Thfarea ! 
second croji cultiv ation in 1004-05, on account of t! 
unfavourable character of the season 
fht Cam ery and Cotaoon Delta System —These work 
m laiijore vere started under nativTruIe xml 
unproved by Sir Arthur Cotton in isSSfi 
funds for tJiese and the similar works on the ToHe 


Cxuvery 

Delta 

System 

Sfivah 

Ktmiliam 

anicut 

System 

Kurnool 

Cvnal 

Bartir 

T ink 

Periyxr 

Pi eject 

9,89,226 

44,074 

88 919 

, 5.493 

4,58.634 

32.73.568 

ij. 97 .oie 

Z94 

1 

4.34,841 

I 03 34,814 

2590 

1 

634 

048 

1 07 

4 08 

2.094 

90 

50J 

09 

276 

2 79,87.638 

3,00,928 

-1,96,03 80B 

-2,42,183 

-22,61,602 


- r—j — ujc >vuiK, ana n; nas never 
been successful--even now it only just pays its wav 
and IS never likely to become really "Productive ’’’ 
The capital cost was greatly in excess of the estimate 

1882 ft® '"y Government m 

1882 On this canal there is a bank 50 feet high on 

side long ground, it is 35 feet high for miles ® tS 
‘Jost ^r acre irrigated has been Rs 24-6 

unremunerative 

w orks in the province and it is not expected that it will 

the Pen, straits in JIadnrk SS 
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out by Colonel J Pennycuick, e e The reservoir holds 
13,000 million c feet, of which 6,815 million c feet 
are available for supplementing the Vaigai flow The 
dam lb of concrete 1,241 feet long and 155 feet high 
to its crest with a 3 feet parapet The tunnel is 5,704 
feet long and is go square feet in area, with a gradient 
through it of I in 75 Stoney’s Gates are fixed at the 
head of the tunnel and the water flows for 86 miles 
down the Vaigai River to a weir with the ordinary 
distribution canals, serving 200,000 acres which were 
previously subject to severe droughts A steady 
improvement is noticeable in the case of this project 
and it IS anticipated that its return will still further 
improve when the distributing works are completed 
The head works at Peranai have been remodelled 
The incidence of Irrigation Revenue per acre served 
IS the highest in India, viz , Rs 10 65 , the cost of 
Revenue management per acre irrigated is also the 
highest, VIZ , Re I II , as is likewise the maintenance 
of works per acre, vtz . Rs 2 ig , and the total work- 
ing expenses, vtz , Rs 3 42 

Minor Capital Works 

The acres irrigated were 521.786. with 2,548 miles 
in operation, at a capital outlay of Rs 1,15.18,282 
The percentage of net Revenue being 4 41 and the 
total net Revenue Rs 2,15,^75,126 These works were 
all treated as " Provincial ” 


BOMBAY-SIND 

Many tracts in this province have become deserts 
through being covered with drift sand, or through 
the destruction of trees by human agency Tank 
irrigation is unknown, but the rainfall is so slight 
and so uncertain that this is not surprising, so that 
irrigation canals have always been in use, and have 
been improved and greatly added to by the British 
Government, as cultivators depend entirely on them to 
produce the rice and wheat they grow The so-called 
‘ ‘ wet ’ ’ and ' ‘ dry ’ ’ rates have been consolidated on 
revision of the settlement, and they now represent 
the revenue assessed on land entitled to irrigation 
The rates vary, however, with the method of 
irrigation (whether flow or lift), with the area 
cultivated, and, to some extent, with the crop sown, 
the quantity of water used, when it is used, the 
quality of the soil, the intensity and constancy 
of the demand, and the increased value of the 
output are also taken into consideration Nine- 
tenths of the revenue assessed are credited to 
the canals and the rates average Re 1-9 per 
acre the working expenses to 8rt (the lowest 

in India) ^ , .on - 1 * 

The rise and fall of the Indus at Sukkur is 15 
at Kotri 230 miles lower down it is slightly less At 
the former place the maximum discharge is 800.000 


Name of U ork 

1 

4^ i 

«« c 

^ a y 

fH 

Palar Anicul 
System 

Lower Colcroon 
Anicut S>stcm 

S 

-6 

§1 

Satntope Anicut 
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Tiruk Koyilur 
System 

Cheyeru Anicut 
Syntem 

Poiney Anicut 
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1 . . 
1 

Acres Irrigated 
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1 

1 
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Majo r PROTECTIVE WORKS_ 
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95,274 
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I Dfficit 
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Toni 

96,274 

216 

50,05,836 


Name of Project 

Acres irrigated 
Miles in operation 

C.tpiinl Cost Rs 

Percentage of Net Revenue 

. . 20,9 764 

Total Net Deficit | — 

“'ofwrkmg 

- 00. ..kely to prove re- 

munerative 


0,74 
33 1 20.93.797 
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Mator Productive Works 
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the cost of revenue management for each rupee of 
irrigation revenue, and the incidence of irrigation 
revenue per acre irrigated, are the lowest The gross 
revenue has nsen steadily in the last three years 
The Umhamah Canal —The net revenue on this 
canal was as high as 17 96 per cent in the triennmm 
1896-99 The gross revenue has declined m the last 
three years The cost of revenue management per 
acre irrigated is the lowest in India, being Re 0 10 


Of these canals the Fuleli alone is navigable , it lies in 
the Hyderabad district, is generally perennial, and can 
serve 400,000 acres There are four small works in 
progress on the left bank of the Indus and many 
extensions have been proposed , when these have 
been carried out the present area irrigated will be 
increased by 20% This area fluctuates about 800,000 
acres according to the state of the river, but the 
canals never fail entirely, are cheap and profitable — 


Nfiine of Can'll 

Desert 

Utnh \rvt\h 

j Buiri 

f 

lEastern NaM 

Jammo 

Dad 

\Visiat 

M'lhiwvib 

Acres irriciated 

Miles in opcntiott 

Capitnl Cost Rs 

1 i 99 .S <3 

I 3'8 

46,67,057 

58 .S 9 S 

98 

6 , 59,688 
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•58 

17.06,799 

369,415 
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66,02,930 

260,030 

0 

82,59,135 
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' A 

-82 69,474 

! 77.033 

S 34 

16 70 495 

28 619 
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13,46,817 

Percentagt, of Nft ^e\cnue 
Total Ncl Revenue Rs 

7 17 
9 . 3 ' 063 

9 54 
0*66,097 

• 7*3 

44,65,643 

6 26 

16,12.0x5 

38s 
- S,68 549 

Deficit Rs 
‘ 1,16 232 

1 S.n 9 568 

^ 0B7 

-'. 54,591 

3 II 
-26,247 


me negan Lanai he net revenue on this canal 
was also as high as 21 per cent in the same triennium, 
but It has been very stea^ on the whole, as has also 
been the gross revenue These three canals also take 
™ jwm the right bank of the Indus above Sukkur 
and have been practically made by Government 
The Eastern Nara Can ^ — ^The net revenue returns 
were the lowest since 1896-99, having been as high as 
7 32 in 1899-1902 The total working expenses per 
acre irrigated were the lowest m India, vtz , Re 0 47 
This canal takes off from the left bank of the Indus 
above Sukkur and discharges into the Runn of Catch 
giving perennial supply 

TJte Jamrao Canal was opened in November 1800 
and the net revenue rose to 5 08 in IQ03-04 The 
gross revenue on this has fluctuated considerably in 
1902-05, but has improved considerably 
on the whole It takes off from the Nara at the 

canaf same remark applies to this 

operation in 

p^cent 40 

construction but has 
not vet been mentioned in the returns 

Minor Capital Works 

>rngatmg 798,434 acres 

nearly all treated as ■'Imjienaf’’ '™rks were in India, being 

— ^ wnrlfc cn-a 


witness the Ghar, which pays nearly 93%, and which 
has returned its capital outlay more than 29 times 
There is no doubt that a weir will have to be put up at 
Sukkur, owing to the amount of water that will even- 
tually be abstracted from the upper part of the Indus 
for the Punjab Canals It will be a very difficult and 
costly job owing to the strength and depth of the 
current even at low water 


Name of Canal 
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. 
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Nhnk 

^Mrfnanw ib 

Fultli 
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Capital Cost Rs 
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Total Net Revenue Rs 
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1 1,24 680 
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' * 52,784 

3.46,712 

7,02 [ 

18,61,503 

1 

16 t6 
60,42,644 


BOMBAY-DECCAN AND GUJARAT 
The rainfall in the Deccan plateau is very uncertain 
and IS almost entirely due to the south-west monsoon 
wme very large storage works have therefore been 
constructed There are remains of very larve tanks 
rach as the Madag Tank in the Dharwar^distnct 
Excluding wells, |rdB of the irrigation depends on field 
embankments and small tanks serving irTm 3 to 400 

to Thi mam "a Controls and contributes 

Sea\Svfd S 4®”^^ Mprovements The total 
^ private canals is probably about 7I 

SS waS' are apt to fail whS 

most wanted This uncertainty accounts for the non 

srof,rs4“' iSs'Jrs 

?osav and thf moveover storage works are 
SeS^on wh2b irregular except on small 

SrhS7ates Sif raised and which 

fb»rpf.o „4 also I'SSff""’”' 

»s 6s% S<^cal)ed " 

Sid.? LlJi! bK ‘.t 

the charge for Irrigation 
hose of other provin- 
4 extent of area 

rngated by them continues 
^eady with slight variations 
The works have not yet paid 
off the interest chaiges 

Major Productive Works 
There are seven works in 
cnis province irrigating 31,885 


Three olhei OCS and 
works costing 
under t lakh 


33 63a 
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4.^7 973 
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prove remuner 

1 ne ^netpHal 1 ank is another unrpTniiTi<n-n+ 
taking and is likely to remain so under- 
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IS 5 

48 

[ 

64 

Capital Cost Rs 


5,17.833 1 

1 

1 4 68 621 

7,90,240 

3.71 891 

71,75,748 

13,40,386 

8 60,627 

Herientagc of Nil 

Ki\( mu 

Uetiiit 

Us 24,153 

1 

0 So 

I 27 

!>ehi.ll 

Us 17 508 

2^5 

0 07 

1 

1 

409 

lotal Nit Delieit 

Rs 

6 . 95. '>5 

3.74.4 '0 

7.62,847 

7 . 43 . 3<6 

40,61,084 

17,28,584 

7 .'; 9 .i 94 


The Kadra River Works have cost Rs 3,605 per mile 
' Major Protective Works 

‘ There are six (including the Gokak Canal ist section, 
which IS now classed as a minor work, and included in 
the Gokak Storage Works) irrigating 60,564 acres, the 
total length of the canals being 353 miles The capital 
cost of these has been Rs 95,87,720, yielding a net 
revenue of o 55% The total net deficit having been 
Rs 56,89,729, which is not likely to be recouped with- 
in a reasonable time, although the works are classed 
among "Productive” ones Taking these tw'o classes 
of works together, the average value of the crops per 
acre was Rs 82 , the average rate of revenue assessed 
was Rs 5-8, and working expenses per acre irngated 
came to Rs, 2-9 , these figures being the highest m all 
India 


Name of Work 

Gokak 
Canal 
ist Sect 

Mhasvad 

1 ank 

Nira 

Canal 

L. Whiting 

isriplial 

lank 

, t 

1 J 

CliariUapur 

1 ank 

M iladLN 1 
Tank 

Acres Irrigated 


1 

8,615 

48,822 j 

3 ! 

i 


Miles 'n Operation 


107 

839 

7 



Capital Cost Rs 

4,12 666 

20,91,430 

* 56,90,088 1 

7,06,228 

3,62,458 

3, '4 950 

Percentage of Net 
Revenue 

Defioit 

Rs 16 098 

0 13 

t 

J 0 80 

1 1 

073 

Defiiii 

1 Rs to t45 

Deficit 

Rs 12,050 

Total Net Deficit Rs 

3,65.654 

i7.39,43> 

I ' 

33.14,759 

1 

1,16,197 

1 78.358 

1 

75 330 


Minor Capital Works 

There are thirty of these irrigating 40,695 acres, the 
total length of the canals being 480 miles The Capital 
cost of these has been Rs 86,36,900, yielding a net 
revenue of 0 46% the total net profit having been 
Rs 42 275 The works were nearly all treated as 
"Imperial ” 

Minor Revenue Works 

The figures for Sind and the Deccan separately are 
not available Those given by the Secretary to the 
Government of India are as follows —Acres irrigated, 
1,033,044 Revenue Receipts, Rs 22,95,972 Charges 
(direct only), Rs 12,66,691 , NetRevenue,Rs 11,28,381 
The figures given by the Accountant-General are 
Direct Receipts, Rs 40,552, Expenditure, Rs 21,71,411 

Nearly all the works suffered financially from the 
fall in the price of sugar On 
the Nara Canal, for example, 
although the area irngated rose 
some 50%' the last 12 months 
revenue fell 76% m the same 

^^Th^Mutha Canals m\i be fed 
from the Mutha reservoir at 
Kharavasta (Lake Fife) on the 
river of that name, which is lea 
from the Ghats m the Poona 
District of Bombay, where the 
rainfall amounts to 200 incte. 
over a catchment area 0 ibg 
square miles , the fall of the 
river is 6 feet per m:k The 
canacitv of the reservoir 4 . 9 “ 
Sof cubic feet The dam 
3,687 feet long, 1067 feet hig 
ind ii 75 feet above the crest 




Tkp Kistna Avicut from Sitavagram end 
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Name of Work 

s 

u 

C 

r 

x: 

i 4 

jr 

IS 

B 

6 

Li 

ra 

s 

Itf 

e 

t 

£ 

u u 

ttS 

Bhatodi Tank 

a 

? 

H 

1 

ss 

Shinnphnl Tank 

Xd 

a 

f* 

H 

*5 

1 

f* 

rs 

a 

M 

» 

■c 

£ 

10 

< 

Upper M*iin 
River Works 

C 

lA 

il 

j:S 

r* 

i 

a 

? 

£ 

c 

•a 

£ 

Muchkundi Tank 

Gokak C-inal 1st 
Section nnd 
Storage Works 

Sixteen other 
Works less than 
z lakh 

Acres Irrigated 

47 

4,242 

1 

629' 


849 

2,ltl 

*,371 

iiSsJ 

1 

2,768 

870 

3.948 

i,6it 



9.57» 

3,200 

Miles in Operation 

36 


5 

40 

to 

27 

12 

lO 

30 

=4 

37 

*7 

9 

7 

49 

6s 

Capitnl Cost Rs 

6,17,151 

10141,089' 

2.M.903 

3,38.530 

3.79.707 

a 01,422 

1,14,566 

e»27i4®® 

1 

8,36,091 , 

4 39.»86 

7,62,623 

4»44»477 

1,67,598 

1,58,707 

9H- 909 

16,40,322 

Percentage of Net 
Revenue 

Deficit 
, Rs 
7,278 

1 Deficit 
Rs 3,388 

0 60 

O 57 

Deficit 
Rs 90a 

3 06 

Deficit 

! R< 99s 

041 

1 

Deficit 
Rs 187 

0 17 

oQo 

097 

0 20 

i Deficit 

3 

3 49 

0 29 

Total Net Profit 
or Deficit Rs 

+16,658 

-a36,U3 

+8,74J 

-1,10,820 

1 

+1,36 383 

-9.79« 

+5.444 

-82.895 

-39694 

- 50 026 

+13 271 

-2,2i8 

-3,838 

+3,30,375 

+99,005 


of the waste weir The clear length of the sluices 
IS 1,030 feet and the discharge over the waste 
weir^amounts^to'74,877 cubic feet per second The 
cost works out 'at Rs 485 per acre irrigated, the 
highest in India The cost of the distributaries was 
also the highest, viz , Rs 12,170, and the cost per acre 
irrigated, Rs 108 

The Mhasvad Tank has a capacity of 3,072 i million 
cubic feet and of 3,262 7 million cubic feet above sluice 
level The catchment area is 480 square miles, on 
which the average rainfall is 22 8 inches 

The fall of the river is 12 feet per mile The length 
of the dam, which is of earth, is 9,080 feet, and its 
maximum height 79 8 feet, the height above the crest 
of the weir is 13 feet , the length of the waste weir, 
3,000 feet, and its discharging capacity 235,345 ^ 
per second 

Ntra Canal — ^This work, though not directly re- 
munerative, proved most valuable in the famines of 
1896-97 and 1900-01 The nver is fed from the same 
source as the Mutha The works consist of three 
parts, vtz , 1st, the Bhatgarh Reservoir, commonly 
called ‘ ‘ Lake Whiting ’ ’ which is on the Yelwandi 
River , 2nd, the Vir basin formed by a weir at Vir 
on the Wira River, 3rd, the main canal taking off 
from the left bank of the same The reservoir con- 
tains 5,313 million c feet, of which 3,953 million c 
feet are available for irrigation The waste weir has 
103 openings of 10 feet, of which 88 have automatic 
gates, the others being worked by hand gates and 
stop planks The canal will serve 275,000 acres, 
the catchment area is 128 square miles in extent, on 


which there is a rainfall varying from 40 inches to 250 
inches The dam is 3,020 feet long, 127 feet high 
from the foundations, and has a roadway on top 
earned by arches over the two waste weirs These are 
810 feet long, and will carry off a maximum flood of 
51,600 c feet per second, with a lo-foot head There 
are 15 under-duices 8 feet by 4 feet through the dam 
to clear the silt away, and they are 12 feet above the 
bed of the river which falls 5 feet per mile The mam 
weir at the head work is 2,273 feet long and 42 feet 
above bed of nver 

The Pravava River Works m Ahmednagar distnct will 
store 8,670 million gallons at a cost of Rs 350 per 
million gallons The dam is designed to be 1,425 feet 
long and 250 feet high The watershed is 47 square 
miles in area on which the ramfall varies from 150" to 
450' The waste weir is 850 feet long and is fitted 
ivith automatic gates 10 feet by 8 feet 


There 


BENGAL 

Major Productive Works 
are three of these irngating 800,227 acres. 


the total lengths of the canals being 3,447 miles The 
Capital cost of these has been Rs 6,17,98,560, yielding 
a net revenue of i 39 per cent , the total net deficit 
having been Rs 6,56,72,463 These works though 
classed as “ Productive ’ ’ are not likely to come under 
the description of those likely to “ cover all charges 
for interest within a reasonable time ” The Revenue 
rate is only 7 per cent on the value of the crops and 


17 


Name of Canal 

Sone 

Project 

Midnapore 

Cinal 

1 

Orissa 

Project 

Dhaka 

Canal 

Tribeni 

Canal 

Saran 

Project 

Totals 

Acres Irrigated 

4,92,265 

85,89a 

2,22,070 




8,00,227 

Miles in operation 

1.585 

369 

1.493 



24 

3 » 47 i 

Capital Cost Rs 

2.67.25.176 

84,82,468 

2,65,90,916 

3.54,698 

12.52,565 

7.14,170 

6.41.19,993 

Percentage of Net 
Revenue 




Deficit 

Deficit 

Deficit 



32s 


0 iB 

Rs > 1,595 

Rs 39,126 

Rs 1,240 


Total Net Deficit Rs 

2 , 81 , 14,599 

7.00,79.526 

3,34.78,338 

29,811 

97,525 

>. 53,490 

6,59,53.289 
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this might well be enhanced In the famine year 1896 the Champaran district and ha<; 
the value of the crops matured by the same canal was crossings, one under the -Rnr™ 


the value of the crops matured by the same canal vias crossmgs'^^me'un^r'the'Bn^a. 

10 per cent of its capital cost up to that time , for 3,000 c feet per second carries nearly 

this the cultivators paid only 7 per cent of the incre- 
ment the canal gave them Outside the irrigated 
lands the crops failed entirely 
The rainfall in Lower Bengal and Assam averages 
70 in per annum In the permanently settled distnct, 
especially in Behar, small canals, called patns intersect 
the country and take water direct to the rice fields, or 

. “'■I » f ..HI .1 t 


BURMA 

Major Productive Works 
The Irrigation works have reclaimed 489,579 acres 
at a capital cost of Rs 12,776,156. on which the tota 

oto 4 ' 


the country ana taice water airect to tne rice neias, or at a capital cost ot Rs 12,776,156, on which the tota 
to small ranks called ahars formed by field embank- net revenue to 31st March 1905 was 1,38,40,756 
ments , nearly five million acres are irrigated in this As irrigation develops, the working expense’s per’acn 
manner are gradually decreasing The rainfall in Lower Bi 

Irrigation water is seldom required and the uncer- 

tainty of the demand is the cause of the unproductive- 
ness of the works unless higher rates can be obtained 
They are, however, indispensable as protective works 
in the densely populated parts 


Five or seven years’ water leases 
are granted for blocks of land with 
many holdings , each occupier is 
charged according to the size of his 
holding, whether he takes water or 
not This IS subject to revision, and 
to remission for failure of crops, even 
when not due to faults in the supply 
This occupiers’ rate does not prevent 
nse in rents due to water advantages 
The rate on rice is from Rs 1-8 to 
Rs 2-8 , the average rate all round 
being Rs. 1-9 , the charge for irrigation 
comes to about 6 per cent of the 

crop value ^ _ . 

The Sone Project is m Southern 
Behar The Dehn weir was con- 
Qtnicted in 1860-74 and is miles , , , t 

long The mam canals take off from eachjiank of 

the river , the discharge yarie^ 

803,000 c feet per second 


acre 

— — Q— ~~~~J — — — — — — Q Lower Burma 

averages 70 mches per annum of rainfall 
There are many very old tanks m Upper Burma, the 
most important of which is the one in Meiktila. 

The Mandalay Canal was opened in 1902-03 ‘lud 
irrigated 7,000 acres m that year. The average cost per 


Major Productive Works 


Minor Capital Works 


Name of Works. 

Mandalay 

Canal 

Shwebo 

Canal 

Mon 

Canals 

Irrawaddy 

Embank 

ment 

Tongwa 
Island Em 
bankment 



Under Con 

struction 



Acres of re-claimed land 

1 43,729 



4 ,I 4 , 9«4 1 

30,946 

Cipital Cost Rs 

52,00,412 

38,85,446 

2,60,399 

32,01 990 

2,97,909 

Percentage of Net Revenue 

o'as 

Deficit 
Rs. 1,27,357 

Deficit 

Rs 6,203 

29 64 

1913 

C 

Total net Deecil Rs 

9,64,029 

296,180 

1 8 . 39 * 

1 1,48,63,615 

43,05,805 


from 330 »ooo 
T he canal 


mile was Rs. 71,012, tne nignesi 

15 earned across the Thapangaing River by an aqueduct 

with 12 barrel arches 22 feet by 12 5^ feet. 300 feel 

long with a width of 46 feet , the parapete are formed of 

shutters 7 feet high and 5 feet wide, which are lowered in 
shutters 7 le ^ flooring is 


to 

crosses the 

?!»hbTnfelns-‘™hon;-wtach haveto be 

S oL. Preca -ne East In^n ^ , .t was coibaoted .n a 899 -, 9 «^ n,d 

Canal Company '"^“Jormed^ to c^rty 

Minor Capital Works 

fiSiiP 

“Tata/theK two ?lLes tosethir, ‘h' Mmoa Woaib 

iaking TP.vp.nue was 50 cr,x a rrps the net revenue Receipts 

80% Oftte ^ 

revenue 


an inlet on one bank and_eacapoa on tl work. 0 


Taking these two ‘=^jL“\%evenue was 50 8 , being the 
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150,000 to 650,000 acres, according to the season No 
complete failure of ram had been known till 1896 and 
the pressure of population had been light , m fact, if 
anything, there had been too much rain Since 1896 
there have been such severe famines that protective 
works have become necessary, but are not likely to 
pay In Berar, for instance, only wells were used , 
the later rams failed m 1896, and there was a severe 
famine in 1899 , still the necessity for irrigation is 
not often felt The northern hilly tracts would lend 
themselves to storage works, but in the south, in 
Malghat and BaJaghat, especially in the latter, tanks 
might fail during severe droughts In Coorg it ts only 
in a narrow strip along the eastern boundary that 
the failure of the rams occurs sometimes , a few petty 
works have been constructed here 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


Major Protective Work 

Mmor Capital 
Work 

Vame of Work 

Lower Swat 
River Canal 

Kabul 

River Canal 

Acres Irrigated 

1.S9.4I® 


Mvlta m Operation j 

aoS 

i 6S 

Capital Cost Rs 

41,70,70* 

6,31,070 

Percentage of Net Revenue 

970 

1440 

Total Net Profit Rs 

ia,tt,693 

7,S4,88o 
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The Lowey Swat Rtver Canals although sanctioned 
as a protective work, has proved a highly remunerative 
one The canal, although a perennial one, has no 
weir at its head works This work was first considered 
by Sir Henry Lawrence before the annexation Sir 
Henry Durand revived the scheme in December 1870, 
and the canal was opened in February 1888 
The syphons on this work are formed of steel pipes 
3| feet in diameter, laid in a timber trench filled with 
concrete The maintenance cost of the works per 
acre irrigated was the lowest in India, i;i2 , Rs 0 12 
As has been truly said, this one work has probably 
done more in ten years to still the turbulence of a 
quarrelsome frontier tribe than all the police of the 
province could have done in half a century 


These were 


BALUCHISTAN 
Minor Capital Works 
nearly all treated as ‘'Imperial” 


Name of Wtork 

Khiidhil 

Ktan 

Reservoir 

1 

Stiebo 

Canal 

Anamber 

Channel 

Acres Irrigated 

Miles m Operation 

Capital Cost Rs 

Percentage of Net Receipts 

Total Net PiofU Rs 

6,419 

22 

10,24,117 

404 

1,33,078 

2,329 ' 

6,77,23« 

08 

94,910 

40,775 


AJMERE-MERWARA 

All the tanks were made or restored in 1850 by 
Colonels Hall and Dixon The useful rivers do not 
run dry, but the tanks maintain the levels in the w-ells 
near them These irrigate from 44,000 to 108,000 
acres according to tlie season No extension of the 
works IS practicable 

Private works are numerous and use perennial storm 
and flood waters Kharag or underground channels 
are peculiar to the district They tap the subsoil water 
of high grounds and bring It through the hills to the 

lower grounds They are all constructed by private 
individuals and show great skill in their execution 
The Zhora Karez is 5,000 feet long, 36 inches high and 
20 inches broad with a gradient of i in 33 , it discharges 

^ Woks the Not Revenue 

Receipts were Rs 18,69,893 . the charges being 56 4 o 
per cent of the Gross Revenue 
^ The works irrigated 1S7.235 acres with a mileage in 
operation of 273 . at a capital cost of Rs 48,01.772, 

^^Thf Minor SpitanVorks^irngated ^o.Sgo ac^ j a^ a 


The Minor Capital works irrigated 8,778 acres, with 
47 miles in operation The Capital Outlay has been 
Rs 17.52,123 , the Net Revenue, 2 67 per cent , and the 
total Net Revenue, Rs 2,27,988 
There is little scope left tor State irrigation works 
besides those in the Quetta-Pishin district 


IRRIGATION COMMISSION. 1901-03 
Under the Presidency of Sir Cohn Scott Monenefi, a 
Commission went into the whole question of Irrigation 
m India most thoroughly, and m the report the 
manner of assessment is staled in full detail 
The following figures are abstracted from the very 
valuable report In this table now given, the figures 
are exclusive of large areas flooded by river, or saturat- 
ed by rain-water impounded in natural depressions and 

m shallow tanks cw ^ 

In all India (exclusive of the Native States), the 
population in 1901 was 218,963,000 , the average ma 
under cultivation was 226,064,000 


acres, of which 



RAJPUTANA 
Minor Capital Works. 


Name of Tanks 

Acics Irrigated 
Capital Cost Rs 

Percentage of Net Receipts 

Total Net Profit Rs 


Ajmere 

bub 

CoUtclointe 

Beawar 

Sub 

Collect orate 

Todgarh 

Sub 

1 Colleclorate 

11(220 

6,700 


2,970 

17,64,826 

9 , 45,543 1 

4.59.567 

2 S 4 

401 

\ 

5 »S 

8,46,240 

4,41,626 j 

1 

2,99,691 


44,098,000 acres or 19I per vwiffi 

irrigated from all sources fail and 

rpSircanS^ to' their maximum 

native STATES 

The Commission t^®\Pw'^ 7 except Burma and 
the important Native St below The popu- 

Baluchistan) which are sumraa d 

lation was 5i.326'000 - jU_T,,hich the average 


being 438,000 square mues, g 000 acres, of 

Sbvated area was estimated atji, 07^,^^ 


10 64 per cent were 


These were 
There are 


^ X tanks'm this province, most- .. acres, ot wmen - ^ ^ 

1 ueru a., many o*JX{beUdaipur Lake, said to be 53 m and 8 trom 

which are now abandoned 
the largest m India, is not n 


tieated 


Imperial 
most of 


are from canais, 


anMdly.fflga“ 




Head Regulator? Mandalay Canal, Burma 
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MYSORE 

In this State there are 39,000 tanks, or four to every 
three square miles, constructed in chains on the slopes, 
and overflowing into each other down to the terminal 
one If a breach occurs m the top one, it pnerally caus^ 
all the others to be breached also The largest tank 
holds 3,118 million cubic feet , 10 hold 270 . not more 
than 2,300 irrigated 80 acres or more The total 
irrigated area is 540,000 acres , 1,000 miles of canals or 
river channels serve 100,000 acres, and wells about 

70,000 acres Two large tanks were under constrac- 
tion the Bora Kanave to hold 2,354 million c feet 
and the Man Kanave to hold 30,000 million This 
latter is on the Vedavati or Hagan River (which is a 
tributary of the Tungabhadra) in the Chitaldroog 
distnct The catchment area is 2,075 square miles , 
with an average rainfall of 23I inches , the dam is 1,185 
feet long and is 142 feet high, giving a water spread of 
40 square miles which is equal to the Assuan Reservoir , 
but the lake will probably fill only once in 30 years— 
the average capacity is 10,000 million cubic feet The 
sluices for drawing water off will be fitted with Stoney’s 
roller gates to carry 1,047 ^ water with a 

10 feet head , the maximum head being 80 feet It is 
hoped It will irrigate 45,000 acres and the estimate is 
about 40 lakhs During the famine in 1876-77 one-third 
of the population died— in one part of this tract 


HYDERABAD 

The area irrigated is generally, 773,000 acres, but in a 
dry year like 1899-1900 it drops to half this amount 
There are said to be 18,000 tanks, the largest of which 
holds 300 millions cubic feet , some of these are very old 
and most of them were useless until recently Since 
1893 some 7,000 have been restored and projects for 
others are prepared Some small canals take off from 
the left bank of the Tungabhadra, irrigating nearly 

4,000 acres The Manjera Canal Project, now called the 
Myboob, is completed and will irngate 10,000 acres 


BOMBAY, INCLUDING BARODA 
The area irrigated m ordinary years amounts to 

1,147,000 acres or less than 5 per cent of the area 
cultivated 


RAJPUTANA 

The rainfall is uncertain and storage sites are difficult 
to find, also territorial difficultes are so great that all 
other sources of the water-supply have to be utilized, so 
irrigation, which is very precarious, is most important 
In great rains, 1,170,000 acres are irrigated, being 18 
per cent of the cultivated area, from wells and tanks 
Jaipur, Bharatpur, Shahpura and Kishangarh are best 
protected Jaipur, in the last 30 years and under the 
advice of Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, has constructed 
many irrigation tanks, and made liberal advances for 
wells The Ramgarh Dam is a bold but successful work 
It IS constructed of drift sand, covered with 18 inches of 
broken stone , it is 1,080 feet long, go feet high and 
from 30 feet to 570 feet wide It has a core wall of 
sand and clay, 20 feet thick at bottom , with aim 
12 batter, and earned 10 feet into the bed of the nver 


It IS expected that water will percolate along the bed 
of the dam— this is termed ' ' seepage, and it will be 
allowed to run out through broken stone at the foot of 
the outer slope Bharatpur spent 10 lakhs in four 
years mostly on impounding reservoirs and in distribut- 
ing the spill waters of theBanganga and other rivers, 
thereby increasing the irrigated area by 50,000 acres 


CENTRAL INDIA 

The area irrigated from all sources is less than 6 per 
cent of the ayerage area cultivated, many tracts are 
liable to severe droughts 


BHAWALPUR 

The inundation canals irrigate two million acres and 
take off from the left bank of the Sutlej 
The Commission reported in April in 1903, that the 
field for Productive works was restricted, but that it 
should be covered as soon as possible, mz , in the 
Punjab, Sind and part of Madras, so as to increase the 
food supply from parts not liable to famine that 
Protective Works where most required, mz . in the 
Bombay and Madras Deccan, in the Central Provinces 
and Bundelkhund, could not do more than pay their 
working expenses, but that this would reduce the cost 
and mitigate the intensity of famines They recom- 
mended that storage works, like Lakes Fife and 
Whiting, should be constructed m the Bombay Deccan 
where rainfall had never failed , that Protective 
Works in the nce-growing districts of the Central 
Provinces, the Ken Canal Project in Bundelkhund, 
and storage works on its rivers should be started 
Also that investigations should be made into the 
conditions in the Raj pu tana and Kathiawar States 
and in the Central Provinces 
The Commissioners prepared a rough programme of 
new Major Works costing 44 crores to irrigate milhon 
acres This would impose a yearly burden of nearly 
74 lakhs on the State, but would save 31 lakhs in famine 
work, so that the net charge would be 43 lakhs — this 
would represent the price of protection from famine and 
of other indirect advantages The area protected by 
pnvate irrigation works being actually greater than 
that by State works, the former should be encouraged 
by a more liberal and elastic system of Government 
loans, by grants-in-aid in famme tracts and by other 
means India cannot be entirely protected from 
famines by irrigation alone, and all the works proposed 
would not intercept more than 2i per cent of the 
water flowing to waste in the sea 
These recommendations are all under consideration 
and the annual revenue allotment which was one crore 
from 1900 to 1904 was raised to i}( crore in 1904-05 
At this rate it will take a considerable time to carry 
out the Commission's programme 
It has truly been said that “the smallness in the 
difiereiice of pnees in all parts of the country during 
the famines that have occurred since 1896 is the 
best justification of the policy of Railway extension 
[pan passu with the extension of irrigation) as an 
alleviation of famine “ & / 
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His Excellency Sir George Sydenham Clarke, g C m G , 

G C I E , F R S , 

Goveraor of Bombay 


ryiR GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, g c m g , 
G c 1 E , F R s , who succeeded Lord Lainington 
^ in igo; in Ihe Governorship ot the Bombay Presi- 
® clen^, is tlie son of the Rev W ] Clarke, of 
Knoyle House, Folkestone He was born on the tfh 
Tuly, 1648, at Swmderby. Lmcolnsltire, of which parish 
his father was at that time the Vicar He began his 
education at the old school at Repton, continuing at 
Rossall, whence he went on to Haileybury Latei 
on he underwent a special course of Mathematics at 
Wimbledon School, passing first in the open competition 
for Woolwich m 1866 In June, 1868, he passed first 
out of the Academy, gaming the much-coveted Pollock 
medal — the greatest distinction for all studies ^in 
addition to seven other prizes In the following month 
he received a commission in the Royal Engineers, and, 
at the age of twenty, began a life of scienlih- soldienng 
with two years' work at Chatham and a year’s service 
at Aldershot Here it was that an accidental meeting 
with the late Sir George Chesney, who was then organis- 
ing the staff of the new Royal Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, led to his appointment as Instructor in 
engineering drawmg at that institution, a post which 
he held from 1871 to 1880 During this period he 
found tune for extended study and research, and he 
wrote several scientific works, which are now used as 
text-books Of the books which he published during 
his connection with Cooper’s Hill, the best known is 
"Plevna a study of the Russo-Turkish War,’’ the 
others being more technical He also became an 
Examiner to the Saence and Art Department at South 
Kensington, a post which he held for some years 
On promotion to the rank of Captain in 1880, he 
resigned his appointment at Cooper’s Hill, receiving 
the thanks of the India Office He was then sent to 
Bermuda, and later to Gibraltar, where he was 
employed on fortifications In 1882, he volunteered for 
service m Egypt, and was despatched at short notice 
to renort on the results of the bombardment of Alex- 
andria He took part in several reconnaissances, and 
reached Tel-el-Kebir one day after the battle At the 
end of 1883 he returned to England, and early in the 
following year he ]oined the staff of the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and took an active part, under 
Sir Andiew Clarke, in designing the new defences of the 
Empire which arose out of the report of Lord Carnar- 
von’s Commission His activity was not confined to 
his own branch of the services, for the experience which 
he had gained at Alexandria not only Jed him to take 
strong views on the altered conditions of fortifications, 
bat caused him to study the whole question of Imperial 
defence, more especially in relation to the Navy In 
1885 he took part in the Soudan Expedition as Deputy 
18 


Assistant Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General, 
and was mentioned m despatches On his return to 
England, after the Soudan Campaign, Captain Clarke 
became Secretary to the Colonial Defence Committee, 
which sat from 1885 to 1892, and marked the first 
'important step towards national recognition of the great 
responsibilities arising out of expansion of the Empire, 
and of the great resources available for discharging 
them During this period he was employed on a nuro 
her of missions of a special nature, having connection 
with gunnery and engineenng works, and in the course 
of his duties lie visited Sweden, Lintz, Berlin, Pans, 
Magdeburg, the United States, Canada, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Bukarest, and many other places In 1887 
he was made a C M G , and m the following year was 
appointed Secretary of the Royal Commission on the 
Administration of the Admiralty and War Office, pre- 
sided over by Lord Hartington, a Commission which 
chd much to promote closer and more cordial co-opera- 
tion between the two services Meanwhile, his literary 
activity continued unabated, and he wrote several 
valuable papers on naval and military subjects In 
1890 he published ' ' Fortification Past, Present and 
Future,’’ a book that has exercised a marlced influence 
upon the science of fortifications at home and abroad, 
and which was adopted as a text-book in Japan 

After serving at Malta as Second-in-Command of 
the Engineers, and becoming a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1894, lie was appointed Superintendent of tlie Royal 
Gun Carnage Factory at WooJwich, and here he pro- 
posed and carried out great changes in the mounting 
of guns for coast defence, took out several important 
patents, which have been assigned to the Secretary of 
State for War, and devised and perfected an automatic 
sight which was adopted into the service and had an 
important effect in increasing the power of coast 
artillery The best known of his inventions are, the 
spade-attachment for checking the recoil of the old 
Jidd-gans, a device which enabled a high rate of fire 
to be maintained in the South African War, and a 
new arrangement for the storage of power developed 
by the recoil of heavy guns, which has proved very 
successful 

Sir G S Clarke— -he had been knighted in 1893 — 
remained as Superintendent of the Royal Gun Carnage 
Factory until igor, when he accepted the Governor- 
ship of Victoria Before he accepted that post, he had 
been engaged on a Committee, appointed by Mr. 
Broderick in igoo, to enquire into War Office organisa- 
tion Mr Clinton Dawlans was the Chairman, and the 
Committee was a strong one, and issued a report of 
a very drastic character Sir G ‘S Clarke was recalled 
from Australia by Mr Balfour m 1904, and was 
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one of the Committee of three — the other members 
being Lord Eslier and Sir John Fisher— appointed 
by Mr Arnold Forster to enquire into the admmis- 
Ination of tlie War Office One of the many 
important suggestions of these Commissioners was that 
a body should be provided ‘ ‘ capable of obtaining and 
collating, for the use of the Cabinet, all the information 
and expert advice required for shaping the national 
policy in war, and determining the necessary prepara- 
tions in peace ’ ’ In 1905 the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was formed, and the admission to it of a 
Colonial element, anticipated in the previous autumn 
by the invitation to its deliberations of the Canadian 
War Minister, was specially commended Sir George 
S Clarke was appointed Secretary of the Committee, 
a post which he continued to hold up to the date of his 
present appointment He received a G C M G in 1905, 
and in 1906 he became a member of the Committee 
on National Insurance of Shipping during war 

In July, 1907, Sir George Sydenham Clarke was 
appointed to the Governorship of Bombay, an appoint- 
ment that was received with general approval He 
arrived in Bombay and assumed the Governorship on 
the i8th October the same year, and on the day of his 
arrival he was made a G C I E Coming to India 
with a ripe experience in political matters and an 
already well-established reputation as a statesman of 
no ordinary merit, he received a warm welcome from 
those over whom he had come to rule, and m his 
reply to the address of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, presented on his arrival, he displayed a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the commercial problems of 
the City and the Presidency that was grateful to those 
chiefly concerned He has since identified himsdf 
with the many pro]ects afoot for the relief of the 
immediate needs of the city The greatest of these is, 
perhaps, the congestion caused by overcrowding, and the 
necessity that exists for the provision of accommoda- 
tion for the poorer classes of Bombay, upon whom the 
existing high rents are a growing burden This prob- 
lem was the first to receive the attention of the new 


Governor, and he has sot himself to solve the difficulty 
with characteristic energy While recognising the good 
work already carried out by the Corporation and the 
Improvement Trust, Sir George Clarke looks upon it 
as an indication of the greater work still to be accom- 
plished, and with this end in view, he proposes to lay 
down a programme, extending over some years, and to 
deal with the problems with which the city is confront- 
ed, in the order of their urgency and importance Of 
his administration it is too early as yet to say more 
than that he has made a good beginning, and that he 
has early recognised the fact that the old order is 
changing, and that a combination of causes is producing 
certain inevitable effects It augurs well for the people 
under his rule that Sir George has also recognised that 
it IS incumbent upon those placed in positions of power 
to ko direct these new forces that they will find their 
outlet in channels which will carry prosperity and 
progress to the people 

Already, too, the Governor has had some measure 
of success in his efforts to bridge over the gulf that 
exists between Europeans and Indians in the Bombay 
Presidency, as elsewhere While impressing upon the 
malcontents that seditious movements will be dealt with 
in a severe manner, he has held out the olive branch 
by an invitation to the native papers to aid in the 
difficult work of administration, and to endeavour to 
help the Government in its task, instead of obstructing 
it One direct result of this appeal has been that, for 
the first time in history, a large number of editors of 
native papers have been brought together under one 
roof with the object of having the plague operations 
explained to them , and have gone away convinced as 
to the efficacy of the methods pursued, although up to 
that time they had been bitterly opposed to inoculation 
This is a notable change of front, that may have 
far-reaching results 

Sir George Clarke was married, in 1871, to Caroline 
Emily, daughter of General Peregrine H Fdlowes, and 
has one daughter His recreations are music and 
painting, and he is an accomplished violinc^ist 






Charles Wallace Alexander Napier Cochrane-Baillie, 
Lord Lamington, gcmg, gcie, frgs, 

Ex-Goveinor of Bombay 


his ariiMil 


HARLES WVLLACE ALEXANDER 
NAPIER COCHRANE-BAILLIE. LORD 
LAIIINGTON, who resigned the Governor- 
ship of Bombay in July 1907, comes of 
an energetic race, and was welcomed on 
1 in India as the illustrious scion of an 


illustrious family Whilst the grandson of the Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir John Cochrane, would be heartily 
w’elcoiiicd by a maritime people, the son of Cochrane- 
B.iill L recalls pleasant memories in the minds of poli- 
ticians and of men of letters of the Disraeli age of 
jiohtics When Disraeli first ^formed his “ Young 
England” party, Cochrane-Baillie was one of his 
most cirtive supporters-— and after over 40 years of 
stress -viid strain in the House of Commons, 


Cochrane-Baillie, under the title of Lord Lamington, 
entered that haven of political repose— the House 
of Lords 


In the yeai i860 whilst his illustrious father occu- 
pied the seat for Homton in the House of Commons, 
Charles Wallace Cochrane-Baillie was born, he was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, the 
joint nurseries of so many of our political leaders 
He was in the fourth class of the modern history 
school in 1880, and graduated BA in 1881 Lord 
Salisbury was never the man to forget the claims of an 
old colleague, and thus \ve find that Lord Lamington 
made his dtbui in public life in 1885 as an assistant 
private secretary to Lord Salisbury In 1886 he en- 
tered the House of Commons as the representative of 
North St Pancras, a position which he held until lus 
accession to the House of Lords upon the death of his 
father in 1890 In 1895 he was appointed Governor of 
Queensland 

The physical difficulties of Queensland presented as 
great a problem to the new Governor as did its poli- 
tical conditions A great drought had for seven years 
devastated the country to such an extent that in some 
parts of the great west there were to be found children 
who had never seen a drop of rain To personally 
understand the character of this disaster, and to seel^ 
if possible, for some means of physical alleviation. 
Lord Lamington set out, as no other Governor had 
previously done, to traverse Queensland from end to 
end In a country containing an area of 680,000 
square miles, lor the greater part parched by a pro- 
longed drought, and but sparsely populated, this was 
a task involving considerable personal discomfort, if 
not actual physical privation By this means Lord 
Lamington collected and left to his successor a know- 
ledge of the needs of the country, of its physical 


resources, and of the necessities of its people, which 
must bear substantial fruit in years to come 
In 1903, Lord Lamington assumed charge of the 
Governorship of Bombay, and the high qualities ot 
statesmanship he had already displajmd m Australia 
found an even more extended scope m his new 
appointment Among the more prominent measures 
that will be identified with his administration are 
the restoration of the financial independence of the 
Presidency through the revision of the Provincial Con- 


rraci , tne new arrangement lor nnancing tne cost 01 
famine relief, and the revival of irrigation projects 
The Provincial Settlement, which gave a position of 
greater independence than heretofore to the Bombay 
Government, was a step in the policy of decentraliza- 
tion now about to be carried into effect, and consists 
of an estimate of standard expenditure based roughly 
on the estimated expenditure of the year of settlement 
With regard to the Land Revenue policy of the 
Government, it was Lord Lamington’ s endeavour 
throughout his administration to follow a consistently 
liberal and elastic policy as regards both the assess- 
ment and the collection of land revenue Great pro- 
gress was made in education, owing to the liberal grants 
made by Government for the advancement of mgher 
education Personally, however, Lord Lamington was 
of opinion that the cost of higher education should 
be met by fees from the students But apart altogether 
from what he accomplished in administrative me^ures. 
Lord Lamington’ s popularity rested on the fact that 
he always showed himself a sympathetic Governor 
He devoted much of his time to the problem of the 
housing of the poorer classes and to questions relating 
to the sanitation of the city, the condition of the 
Bombay slums, and to the miserable surroundings 
among which tens of thousands were forced to hve 
and work In this good work he found a sympathetic 
helper in Lady Lamington, who was no less thorough 
than her husband And when the serious turn taken 
by an illness from which her Ladyship had been suffer- 
ing for some months, rendered it impossible for Lord 
Lamington to remain longer at his post, the news of 
his resignation called forth expressions of regret from 

Itself, but also on account of the immediate cause which 

^ necessary The retiring Governor 
left Bombay on the 27th July 1907 



The Hon Stt JOHN PRESCOTT HEWETT, K C.S I, CS I, 
Lteutenant-Governor of the U. P. of Agra and Oadh 
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I HI Hon Sik John PuKhtoii Hnwi.ii, 
LiciiknaiU-f.oxcinoi of the Ijnilul I’lOMiKcs of A<m.i and Oudh 
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Other important features that h.iee marked Sir 
fohn Heevett s rule up to the present lueo been the 
iiucrosl he has displaced 111 cdncatioiial work gcncralle 

of i, tin ij'c necessity for the education 

of '’hilled labour for all Indian industries He holds 
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The Hon. Sir LOUIS WILIAM DANE, K C I E , C S I , 
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The Hon. Sir Louis William Dane, k.c i.e , c.s i., 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 


'HE HONOURABLE SIR LOUIS WILLIAM 
D VNE, K G I E , was born in 1856, and is a son 
of the late Richard Jlartm Dane, m d , c b , 
T Insiicctor-Gcneral of Hospitals He was edu- 
cated at Kingston n School, Ireland, and entered the 
Indian Civil Scivice in 1876, when he was posted to 
the Punjab In this Province the whole of his service, 
up to 1900, was jnit in From 1879 to 1882 he was 
Private Sccietarj to the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
after serving in various capacities, he was selected 
in 18S7 to revise the Land Rei enue Settlement of the 
District of Guidaspur On this work he w'as engaged 
for five yeais, and 111 1892 he was sent to Peshawar, 
to revise the Land Rcienue Settlement of that 
distiict, which occupied another four j'ears Fiom 
1S96 to igoo he was Chief Sccretaiv to the Punjab 
Goverinnent In 1900 he rehuiied to Ireland, where 
Ik sened as RcsKient Magistrate at Tralee, County 
Ktiiy, but was recalled to India 111 the following 
jear as Resident in Kashmir In 1902 he was 
a[)pomtcd Secictaiy to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department, and in this capacity 
Arc distinguished service The Foreign 

Office has to deal with many diverse affairs 
pertaining to the independent States bordering 
oil India, the Native States within India, and several 
laigePioviiices under the direct administration of the 
(roieinoi-Geneial in Conned, including the new North- 
M cst Frontier Province The formation of this Prov- 
ince, whereby the frontier districts were severed from 
the Punjab, and placed under a separate administia- 
tion under the immediate control of the Supreme 
tjONcinment, had only just been completed when Mr 
Dane assumed charge of the Foreign Office, and for a 
consu erab e priod the new airangements worked so 
well that the trills over the border gai e little anxiety 
authorities Afghanistan, how- 

tune, and m his opinion it was necessary that a Mis- 

nuroSrif m Kabul in 190I not for the 

hi f » f i, ^ niaking new arrangements with the Amn, 

^ consolidating existing treaties The 

conduct of this Mission was entrusted to^Mr Dane and 

ic 2ist JIarch 1905, he, on behalf of tlie Indian 
ullair'TT”^’ ^°"‘^Kided a treaty w’ltli the Amn Habib- 

guKicci in ins lelations with Foreiffn Powers iiv 

;Snt ° oJ hi^ Gaveniment.^;ijTrlt«S £ 

uicgrit\ Ills dominions was puarantecd A numUr, 
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ments, and was jileased to find that theBiitish Govern- 
ment w ere equally ready The arrangements entered 
u])on b}' Mr Dane, on behalf of his Government, formed 
a good and entiiely satisfactory basis for subsequent 
relations, and no new policy on the part of the Butish 
Government was involved For his services w ith the 
Mission, Mr Dane, on his leturn to India, was made 
a Knight Commander of the Indian Empiic 
The historx' of our troubles with the Tibetans covers 
a period of nearly one hundred yeais, but matters weie 
brought to aheadini^03, when, inviewof the intract- 
able attitude of the Tibetans, the advance to Lhasa 
was decided upon As the Jlission was a political one, 
with a strong military element for the purpose of en- 
forcing the arguments if more peaceful measures failed, 
the arrangements of the principal details fell upon the 
Foreign Department, and from January 1903, when 
lord Cuizon made his strongly worded and final repre- 
sentations to the Secretary of State for India on the 
serious questions arising out of recent incidents m con- 
nexion with Tibet, up to the date of the despatch of the 
sl ssion to Kabul, Mr Dane, as head of the Foreign De- 
partment, w'as mainly occupied with matters relating to 
the political side of the Mission to Tibet, and with the 
details of the Convention which was subsequently 
signed, m the piesence of the Chinese Amban, on the 
7th Septembei , 1904 The final stage, however, was not 
reached until the end of January 1908, when Tsarong 
S^pe, the Tibetan Envoy, paid in to the Foreign 
Office at Calcutta the third and final instalment of the 
libetan mdemnitv for the campaign, upon which orders 
Government of India to proceed 
mtli Jie evacuation of the Chumbi Valley which we 

outbreak of hostilities. 
In January rqoS, Sir Louis Dane was appointed I leu- 

succession to the 

late Sir Denzil Ibbetson Urgent affairs, chiefly m 
connexion with frontier troubles, prevented him from at 
once taking up the new appointment , and it is now well 
known tint the despatch of the nunitne evTir 
against the Zakka Khels was oidy Ced utSi 
the more peaceful efforts of the LhS 
had failed This together with thf T b^tTn 
ment and the Investiture held at Governme“ 
kept Sir Louis Dane in Calcutia until Ma?ch^ Th,I 
Investi^re of the Orders of the Star of India and of thp 
Indian Empire, held by I ord Minto on the •yRth t 
190S, ,va, tL UrgKt ihat Sdten ‘teSS 
years, and Sir Louis Dane, as Secretarv to the n 
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Honourable Lieut.-Col Sir Harold Arthur Deane, k c s i , 


Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner, North-West 

Fi on tier Province 


H VROLD ARTHUR DE VNE is the son of the 
Rev Henrj' Deane, late Rector of Hintlcsham, 
Suffolk, and w as born in 1854 He w as educated 
at first pnvateli'. and later at the Ipswich 
Grammar School In 1874 he entered the Arm}', and 
was attached to the 54th Foot until, three years 
later, he joined the Indian Staff Corps In the 
Afghan IVar, 1S79-S0, he served w ith the ist Punjab 
Cavahy, and was present at the action at Ahmed 
Khel on the 19th Apnl, 1S80, for which he was 
mentioned in despatches and received the medal and 
clasp At the close of the war he was posted to the 
Andaman^ and Nicobars as District Superintendent 
of Police, and here lie remained until 1885, when he 
entered the Punjab Commission, serving first as Assist- 
ant Commissioner and subsequenll} as Deputy Com- 
missioner u^titil 1895, when he was appointed Chief 
Political Officer w I'h the Chitral Relief Force Follow- 
ing two successful actions, the relief of the Chitral gar- 
nson was accomplished by the force under Colonel 
Relly, which entered the Chitral Fort without opposi- 
^^95 For his sei vices w ith the 
Relief Force Major Deane was decorated, and when, m 

* withdrawn, he remained 

at the Malakand as Political Agent for Dir, Swat and 
Chitial He served throughout the Indian Frontier 
disturbances m 1S97, for w'hich he received the medal 
md two clasps, and in 1900 he was appointed Political 
Resident in Cashmere 

On thefomiation of the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince in rgoi, Colonel Deane, as he had by then become 
was selected for the post of Agent to the Governor- 
Generd, and Chief Commissioner The Administra- 

on the^oth \T^"' inaugurated at Peshawar 

on the 9th November, rgoi, and the Proclamation w'as 

3 f), » 1 1 , . country beyond them 

and the Political Agencies of Dir, Swat 4 e Tfh 3 ^’ 

considerable section of seitJod tSrv 
The pnnciples of the new policy, which Colond D^ne 


! was instructed to carry out, were, the withdrawal of 
, British troops from advanced positions and the em- 
plo3’ment of tribal forces m the defence of tribal coun- 
try, and the concentration of British forces in British 
territory behind them, as a safeguard and support 
The establisliment of the Frontier Province and the 
system of Native levies has relieved the Army of much 
troublesome work, and has conduced to frontier tran- 
quillity at every point Under the new arrangements 
frontier affairs are conducted with infinitely greater 
despatch, and, so far, wuth better results The wheels 
of the Administration have worked smoothly under 
the control of Sir Harold Deane, who was made a 
K C S I m 1907 for his services Up to the end of 
1907, there were no tribal complications calling for 
the despatch of a punitive force since the new policy 
was initiated by Lord Curron, and the wiser methods 
adopted m dealing with the wild and warlike tnbeson 
the frontier, which had been such constant causes of 
anxiety in the past, were attended with the best results 
Early in IQ08, however, in consequence of repeated 
raids over the border into British territory, it became 
necessary to despatch a punitive expedition against 
the most unruly and daring of the Afridi tribes, the 
Aakka Ixhels Warnings had had no effect, and 
even the usual expedient of shopping their substan- 
tial subsidy left them defiant , they cared nothing for 
threats and w'ere simply spoiling for a fight In Feb- 

Willcocks advanced 
♦hi ^ Zakka Khels,and 

the subsequent campaign, wh ch lasted just sixteen 
days, enjoys the distinction of being the shortest cam- 
pargn on wh-ch Great Bntam has ever embarked The 
Force, whrch w'as limited to two Brigades, with one in 

wSTVhTS^ Feshawar for All Musjid, on its 
' Zakka Khel countrx, on the lath Februarv 

sfhsfactorv ''"T® ^^''^^ely handled, and 

^ ^ surrender were arranged on the 

Md -^^fndis jointly 

Sr oMSlaS° good'beha! 

PuniL thJlL,Lr= r undertook to 

punish the leaders of the recent raids 

air tlarold Deane was married, in 18S0 to Afar., 

jota “rS?„as 




The Late Sir Denzil Charles Jelf Ibbetson, kcsi, ics, 

Late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 

^IR DENZIL CHARLES JELF IBBETSON, officerhesetahighstandardofdutybeforehissub- 
KCSI, was born at Gainsborough in 1847, and ordinates, and insisted that they should work up to it 
was the eldest son of the late Rev Denzil John From the officiating Commissionership he was trans- 
Holt Ibbetson He was educated at St Peter’s ferred to the Government of India, as Secretary in the 
College, Adelaide, South Australia, and St John’s Revenue and Agricultural Department He was ne\t 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B A degree and Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and thence 
secured honours in Mathematics He entered the returned to Simla as a Member of the Viceregal Council 
Indian Civil Service in 1870. and on arrival m India was He also held important appointments on a number 
posted to the Punjab, where the early years of his of official bodies He was a member of the Deccan 
service weie spent In the many important posts he Agriculturists Relief Commission, a member of the 
was called upon to fill, he acquired a knowledge of the Irrigation Commission, and President of the Contagious 
Province over which he was subsequently to rule, that Diseases Commission The Knight Commandership of 
* ^ 1 Tiic otftr 01 inuift w&s 


was probably unique 
After a short service in the 
general line, he was given 
charge of the Karnal 
Settlement, at first undei 
the contiol of a senior 
officei, but afterwards 
mdependcntlj He look 
up his settlement work 
with enthusiasm, and de- 
voted himself w’lth the 
painstaking thorough- 
ness chaiacteristic of the 
man to a study of the 
people under his charge, 
and to a mastery of the 
woik in all its details, 
and he gained, m the 
course of his task, that 
intimate know'ledge 0 
the Punjab peasantry 
which, later on, stood Inm 
m such good stead Be- 
foie the settlement had 
been fairly completed, 
he was called away to 
act as Census Coinmis- 
sionei foi tlic Punjab 
As he possessed a special 
fondness for sociology, 
folk-lore, and statistics, 
the census work gave 



xiiuiu tvas 

conferred on him in 1903, 
and in March 1907 he was 
appointed Lieutenant- 
Governoi of the Punjab, 
in succession to Sii 
Chailes Montgomery 
Rivaz, KCSI In this 
appointment he proved 
himself a strong able, 
and masteiful official 
The year during the 
greater part of which 
he held the reins of office 
was an eventful one m 
the Punjab, which, in 
common with other parts 
of the country, was 

affected by the prevailing 
unrest, and the machina- 
tions of the extremists 
After the stoimy period 
following on the Canal 
Colony Act and the de- 
portation of Lajpat Rai 

LdA]itSingh,SirDenji 

had an attack of illness 
which necessitated short 
leave to England, where 
an operation was per 
formed On his return to 

India he once more took 

up the reins of office, but 
the strain proved too 
great for an already nn 
dermmed constitution 




Hon Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins, kt., k.c.i.e , 

Bar -at- Law, ba (Oxon ), 

Ex-Chief Justice of Bombay 


)N BLE SIR I All RENCE HUGH JENKINS, KT , Volunteer Force in India was continued in the Western 
kCiE.Bar at-Law, PA (Oxon ), late Chief Justice Presidency, wheie, although by virtue of the hi->h office 
of the High Court of Judicatuie, Bombay, uas born of Chief Justice he has not been able to be "actively 
m 1858, the soii of Mr Riclnrd D Jenkins, Justice associated with the force, he was for several years Honorary 
ottMleace, of Cilbromu, Cardigan He Mas called to Colonel of the Bombay Volunteer Artillery which well 
the Bar in Lincoln's known and fine corps 

of Auxiliaries 


Inn, in 1883 After 
practising as a barris- 
ter, he accepted the 
appointment of 
Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta 
Three years later, in 
1899, he was appoin- 
ted Chief Justice of 
Bombay and received 
the honour of Knight 
hood In 1903, he 
was created a Knight 
Commander of 
the Indian Empire 
He was Colonel 
Commanding theCal- 
cutta Volunteer Rifles 
for about three jears 
In both the Cnpi 
tals of Eastern and 
Western India Sir 
LiMience Jenkins 
earned the confi 
deuce of all classes 
of the community, 
ns a sound law)er 
As a public speaker, 
he IS fully endowed 
with the Welshman’!, 
charact eristic pow er 
of oratory In the 

responsible and 
onerous post of 
Colonel Comman- 
dant, first of the old 
Presidency Rifle 
Battalion (Calcutta), 
and later of the 
amalgamated corps 
of Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, 



is 


aw, BA (Oxon.), Ex Chief Justice of Bombrtj 

Sir Lawrence showed his Sir Lawrence Tentmc , ^PPo*"tment 

J^’^kins was married in 1802 rn r-oti, 
inna, second dnnnhiar P _ Catherine 


actively commanded 
by one of his legal 
lirethren on the High 
Court Bench— the 

Hon Mr Justice 
Russel In February, 
i9°S, Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins resigned ins 
office of Chief J ustice 
of Bombay, on his 
appointment to the 
Council of the Secre- 
tary of State for 
India, and the Hon 
Mr Justice Russel 
wasgaxetledas Acting 
CInef Justice, pend- 
ing further oniers, 
fr ni the date on 

which the resignation 
tookeflert A meet- 
ing of prominent and 
influential cm- 
^cns uas held on 
the 5th March for 
the purpose of gi\ mg 
expression to the 
deep sentiments of 
esteem, confidence, 
regard and affection 
in which the retiring 
Chief Justice was 
held by all comuni- 
ties of Bombay He 
left Bombay for 
England by the mail 
ot the 14th March 
to take up his new 

appointment 

_ . 1 

ie 


penod of soecesrfdS„ ,„ « He ,, mi.ch TteJS » Kennedy 

»an .e„e™...ed S„ U^enee. f 


The Honourable Sir John Stanley, kt , k.c., bar.-at-law 
C hief Justice of the High Court of the North-Western Provinces. 

i'lR JOHN STANLEY, who was appointed in 1901 Appellate Side off the High Court, Calcutta with 
^ Chief Justice of the High Court of the North- a senior Judge In 1899 he first’ took his seat 
M’estern Provinces, which now form part of the on the Original Side of the High Court It his 


cniet justice ot tne nigti v^ourt ot ttie JNorth- a senior Judge In 1899 he first took his seat 

M’estern Provinces, which now form part of the on the Original Side of the High Court It has 

United Provinces, is the eldest surviving son of seldom fallen to the lot of an Indian Judge 

the late John Stanley, of Armagh He was born m within so short a time as that in which Mr 

November, 1846, and was educated at the Royal School Justice Stanley presided in the Original Court, tc 
of Armagh In 1865 decide so manv im- 

he matriculated at 
Trinity College, Duh 
lin, and obtained a 
Royal Scholarship 
I atei on he gained 
various honours in 
Classics, and m 186S 
became a Foiinda- 
lion Scholai of the 
Unnersitj At his 
degree examination, 
he seemed a senior 
niodcratorship in 
Classics, and a gold 
medal Called to 
the Irish Bai m 
1872, he joined the 
North-East Circuit, 
and after some 3 ears 
of uphill woih, se- 
cured a considerable 
general p r a c 1 1 c e, 
pnncipall)' on the 
Chancen Side of the 
Court lu Dublin 
Itself he had the re- 
jmtation of being m 
the front rank of 
Chancery lawyers, 
and for some 5'ears 
he Stau^ng 

Counsel for the Bel- 
fast and Northern 
Counties 

and for the Belfast 
Banking Co For 
SIX 5'eais he acted as 
Revising Bairister 
of the voters list 

for the South Divi- 
sion of the County 
of Londonderry In 

1892 be took ‘ silk. 



„ , to 

decide so many im- 
portant cases m the 
different branches 
of the law under the 
jurisdiction of that 
Court, t e , Original 
Civil (including 
Commercial cases), 
Matrimonial, Testa- 
mentary, Intestate, 
and Vice-A.dmiralty 
In public affairs he, 
while m Calcutta, 
took a prominent 
part He devoted 
much attention to 
the affairs of the 
District Chantable 
Society, as well as to 
those of the Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 
and he was President 
of the last-named 
Society up to the 
time of his depar 
ture for Jtllahabad 
On the 5 * 

1901, he received 
his appointment as 
Chief Justice of the 
High Court at 
Allahabad, an ap 
pointment that was 
made on the specia 

recommendation 01 

His Excellency the 
Viceroy He was 
knighted the same 
year 

- Sir John Stanle) 
takes a keen inter- 
est in the Volo": 

teer movement ant 

IS Honorary Colonel 


of Lonaonucw, -- - Sm JOHN STANLEY, « . k c , BAR-.r-Law ^ -^^DTan'of the 

SSf aSK.„,'sI- 0..h. 

Mr. Justice Stanley 



SiK William Ovens CL‘\rk, i c.s , kt., 

(Jiitf Uk1i:(c of llie Chief Com I of the Punjab 


S ‘ IK \\ini\M o\nN<; n \RK ic*; kt, 
( hm Jiulp Ilf till* ( liaf ( ourt of lla- Punjab 
^ I nlio/i V is liojii jn j,s ^5 .ijid is tlie son of fla 
** lilt I.itiHs I irkson ( IirK » i of 1 arg.intoglur 
f oii<[(iii(l(rr\ Ki Vis (iliiratul .if I’orfor.i Sthooi 
[ iinisl.illi n mil u lnnit\ ( olkj;t Dublin vherc he 
took Ills (liffiiis of U \ imi I I li Hl vas aji- 


\\.is Depiitv Commissioner of Lahore In 1691 he v as 
appomlul Sessions J lulge at Ptshav ar. vherc he rc- 
nminiil iinlil 189=; In the folloning \e.ir he ofTjcialeil 
as a Jvulgi. of the Chief Court of the Punj.ib Lahore, 
and was made permancnl 111 the post in iSgS Later 
on, in the same \car he was apjinmtcd Chief indge of 
the Chief Court, Pnnjal) vhich jiosition he has liehl 



arrived 

\-Man, 'co;,;!,,:./;; " 




* ' ^ V.I \KK, Its, Kl 

U.,.f Iiul.;, of Ih. CIml Corn! .,r liu I’.ny ,1. 
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He vas kmchtcc! a! ^h^Dd^ 

member et ibe Ces, “ " 



The Late Right Rev. Walter Ruthven Pym, dd 

Late Bishop of Bombay 


Jane 
was a 

Loidship received Ins early education at Bedford Grammar as instructois, the Principal being the Ret Mr Iv M liiiii' 
School, and then became a member of Magdalen College lope The labours of the Right Rei Dr Pym acre mil 
(Cambridge), from which he graduated B A m 1879, and confined to the stnctlj defined sphere of his oan church 
took his M A in 1883 His I.ordship’s first appointment His sympathies «ere extended to Christians of allduiiom 
wasatLylham, where he made the acquaintance of Miss mations, as n as evidenced by his taking an active pan m the 
Lucy Ann Threlfall to whom he was married on the 8th of meetings of the Missionary Conferences held in Bninbi) ami 


HE RIGHT REV BISHOP PYM was the third 
son of Mr Alexander Pym, j p , and was 
born in 1856 at Great Chesterford in Essex The 
father of Bishop Pym was a son of Mr and La ly 
Pym of the Hassels (Bedfordshire), and his mother 
daughter of Sir Albert and the Hon Lady Pell His 


marked out for itse f With a xtev, to sirciigthen the Indian 
Chris lan Church by furnishing ii with eftvcvcnt mmrnus 
His Lordship esteb ished in Poona, under Ins own roof, 
a small "1 raining College for Indian Clergy,” and the Ihsh in 
and several of the local clerav xoluntank (Tn\ ^ CAr« It . P 



August 1883 and who died 
m 1904 He was next in 
chargeatMilesPlatting dur- 
ing the troublous time when 
the Rev S F Greene was 
released from the Lancaster 
Gaol This was followed 
by his appointment succes- 
sively as Vicar of Went- 
worth, as Domestic Chap- 
lain to Earl Fitzwilliam, as 
the Vicar of Sharrow and 
Vicar of Rotherham from 
1893101898 Onthe29ih 
ofSepteinher 1898, Dr Pym 
was consecrated Bishop of 
Mauntius, m Westminster 
Abbey On taking charge 
of the Mauntius Diocese, 
Dr Pym immediately start 
ed consolidating all eccle- 
siastical operations in his 
new sphere In his capa- 
city as the Bishop of the 
Island His Loidship ener- 
getically organized new 
work in the Diocese and 
sent a clergyman to the 
Island of Rodrigues, about 
400 miles from the main- 
land, and also raised funds 
for a lady doctor to work 
among the Indian wor^n 
in Mauritius Before His 

Lordship came to India lie 

had thrice visited Ceylon 
Towards the end pf ^ 903 . 
he was appointed Bishop 
of Bombay and laired m 

A . . i..» T\\ArPse 



was appointed Bisnop Rev WALTER RUTHVEN pym, n . . ..I......--- . ^ 

0? Bombay and landed m The Late Right R it 

the chief city of his diately aftei his appointment H ^ j Fn,hers’ Mission m t h ^opohtan. Mm 


Poona As a prcaclar 
and a gifted spwktr, iIil 
B ishop was well known for 
his eloquence Bting a 
man of profound cnniic 
lions, he always dclncnd 
himself wilh ckariitssaiid 
to the point Hewasaho 
noted for Ins fearlessness 
in giving expression to liis 
convictions, and m expos 
ing what he considcnd to 
he wrong and crroneoii', 
hut with consideration for 
those whose news differed 
fromhisown BishopPyiw 
was an educaliomst of 
some experience, Imimg 
been a member of both 
the Rotherham and Shef 
field School Boards He 
had an unflinching lailh 
in the elevating and uplift 
mg influences of a lr>h> 
and genuine education 
Although he was known 
to be a vigorous Evangel 
ical, few- were prepared 
for the strong alinudche 
was to take up aga'nsl 
some extreme pracl.cts 
prevalent m the Bombay 
Uocese, where much of 
the most vigorous ediica 

tional and missionary work 

IS earned on by 'boSocie ' 
of St John the 
and the ^Vantage Jislu 
hood In 'be 
foinvally .nh-l-ded wo 


to Bombay, Bishop ry™ he declined tms -^^^(hdrevv the mhib.tions — „„e. whicli 

persons 


The Right Reverend Alfred Clifford, d.d , 


Bishop of Lucknow 


^HE RIGHT REVEREND ALFRED CLIFFORD, 
Bishop of Lucknow, was born at Torquay in 
1849 He IS the son of the late Rev J B 
T Clifford, who was a well-known Clergyman at 
Bristol during the latter half of last century The 
Bishop was educated at Redland Knoll School and 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge After taking 
his degree he was ordained in 1872 and became 


language, he became Superintendent of the Church 
Missionary Society’s large Mission in the Knshnagar 
District He was then called to take the important 
post of Secretary at Calcutta for all the Society’s 
Missions in Bengal, North-West Provmces, Central 
Provinces and Rajputana In 1893 he was offered 
the Bishopric of Lucknow and in January 1893 he 
was consecrated Bishop Clifford is the first Bishop 



fliriffl Pi xr BtSKOP OP 

the Rev G R ThornSn Nottingham, under 

sionary work m conT,Br+°^ he offered for nus- 

Society He landed m IndiTm Missionaiy 

• 


Lucksow 

mth\vhai- ^ocknow, which is conterminous in area 

the United ProvinceTS 
a «n^i Cathedral of the See-Sreldv 

a singularly beautiful buildinff though nnt ^ 

R Mahabkd, where the Bishop 



The Right Rev. George Alfred Lefroy, d.d, 

Bishop of Lahoie. 



same j'ear Twelve 
years later, in i8gi, he 
became head of the 
UntedSoc.etyforthe 
Propagation of the 
Gospel and Cambridge 

Mission In 1899 
was made Bishop of 
Lahore 

The whole of Bishop 
Lefroy's pastorate has 
been spent in Northern 
India, and his career 
in lahore has been 
marked by vigorous 
administration and 
much plain speaking 
Hehadmade a special 
study of the shortcom- 
ing® Europeans in 
this country, their 
mode of living, their 
neglect of leligious 
duties and observan- 
ces, and their devotion 

to things appertaining 

to this world onlt 
He has never hesitated 
to ventilate his opi- 
nions on thesematters, 

and to call to accovint 

not only the particular 

congregation to which 
he was addressing hiin- 
self at the moment, 
but theEuropeancom- 
munity m general, for 

their bridge-playing» 
dance loving, 
bSg. and fnyobus 


a Durticii wiwww iiiuji- 
otherwise have been 
accepted by Govern- 
m e n t itself The 
grants-m-aid given m 
the past, the Bishop 
maintains, have been 
altogether insigni- 
ficant compared with 

the expenditure which 

would have been for- 

cedontheGovemment 
had it been compelled 
to maintain schools 01 

this class on its own 
account But, when 

all thishadbeensmd, 

the Bishop felt that 

the logical, the inevi- 
table result, sooner or 
later, of this mow 

genemus, more sym- 
latbetio attitude ; 

the Government 

that the Churen 
should also moj 
ahead m 

that their propof 

and 




Lieutenant-C olonel ]OHN 
ANDERSON, m b (Edin ), i M s , 
Civil Surgeon, Lucknow, was born 
in the year 1855, in Ireland He was 
educated at the EdinburghUniversity 
and took his degree of M B rn the 
year 1878 He entered the Indian 
Medical Service the same year and 
came out to India in 1879 He 
fast served in the second half of 
the Afghan Campaign He was then 
transferred to the Northwest 
Provinces (now the United Provin- 
ces) He served as Cml Surgeon at 
Bi]nore, Moradabad, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, and Mussoorie, and was 
Civil Surgeon of Simla for a period 
of three years He was Principal 



Lieut-Col John Anderson 


of the Medical School at Agra for 
three yeais, and for the past six 
years has held the position of Civil 
burgeon at Lucknow He holds a 


medal for meritorious service in the 
Afghan Campaign , is a Fellow of the 
Allahabad Universitj', and a 
Member of the Bntish Medical 
Association 

Mr ARTHUR HENRY 
ASHTON, Executive Engineer, 



Mr A H Ashton 


Public Works Department, United 
Provinces, was born in 1862 at 
Rangiora, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, and was educated at Christ- 
church He entered the Indian 
Public Works Department in 1883, 
first service being in Kumaon, 
and he was subsequently appointed 
to various districts in the North- 
West Provinces His services in 
connection with the famines of 
1096-97 and 1899-1900 obtained for 
his work the special mention of 
Oovernment From 1896 till 1903 he 


held the jost of Divisional Engineer 
at Jhansi, AUahabad, Fyzabad and 
Lucknow Divisions respectively 
He was appointed on special duty 
to Nairn Tal in 1906 

Mr HEWLEY MORTIMER 
BAINES, Under-Secretary, Build- 
ings and Roads Branch, Public 
Works Department, Pun)ab, Lahore, 
was born m New Zealand in 1865 
He was educated at Repton School 
and Cooper’s Hill Engineering 
College, where he passed out suc- 
cessfully in 1888, coming out to 
India m 1889 as Assistant En- 
gineer He served in the Tochi 
Valley in 1897, and was awarded 
the India Medal with Pun]ab 
Fiontier, 1897-98, clasp He was 



Mr H M Baines 


promoted to Executive Engineer, ist 
Grade, in 1905, and appointed Under- 
secretary in 1906, 


IS6 


T ^^®J^t?"ant.Colonel CHARLES 
J A MES BAMBER, dph 
(C antab), mrcs (England), 
LRCP (London), Sanitary Com- 
missioner and Professor of Hygiene, 



Lieut -Col C J Bambck 

Medical College, Lahore, was born 
m 1853, and educated at the 
Bedfoid Grammar School, and St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London 
He took the MRCS and L R C P 
in 1878 and the DPH in 1892 
He joined the Indian Medical 
Service in 1878 and came out to 
India in the following year. 

For the first nine years of 
his service he was in military 
employ In 1881 he served m the 
Mahsnd Wazin Expedition, being 
in medical charge of the Cavalry 
Brigade He again saw active ser- 
vice in Burma in 1886-87, receiving 
the medal and clasp 
In 1888, he was posted to the 
Punjab as Civil Surgeon, and work- 
ed in that capacity m several 
districts For five years he was 
Civil Surgeon of Rawalpindi 
In 1897, he was afforded another 
opportunity of seeing active service, 
by joining the Malakand Field 
Force. On this expedihon he ear- 
ned with him an X-ray apparatus 
For his services he was awarded 
the medal and clasp 
He was eventually appointed, 
m 1900, Sanitary Commissioner 

with the Punjab Government, and 

Professor of Hygiene, Medical 
College, Lahore. 


the CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA, 


At the Delhi Durbar m 1902, he 

^ member ^of 'the 
Central Committee, and placed m 
administrative charge of the medi- 

arrangements 
of the Cml camps These oneious 
dunes he earned out successfully, 
and when the Durbar broke up he 
received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of India 


He IS a Fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society of England 


The Hon’ble Mr Justice PRA- 
MADA CHARAN BANERJl, B A , 
B L , J p , Puisne Judge of the High 
Court, Allahabad, is a native of 
Uttarpara m Bengal, and was 
born on the loth of Apnl 1848 
After receiving his education at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, he 



Hon Mr Justice P C Banbrji. 


Lduated m the Calcutta University 
1867, taking a high place in the 
;t class After obtaining the 
^ree of Bachelor of Laws of that 
iversity he practised for a shoit 
le in the Allahabad High Court 
a pleader, and then entered the 
iicial Service of the North-West 
winces He bad a distinguished 
eer m that service and rose to 
> top m the short period of eleyei 
irs In 1886, he was appointed 
tJge of the Small Cause Court at 
iahabad, an appointment tiH 
>11 reserved for membeis of tne 
;raanted Cml Seijice only. ^ 
53 he was appointed Additional 


Lucknow, and in December 

tLc? Lourt of the North- 

.provinces, an office whch 
he shl holds He is a Fellow ?! 
the l^niversity of Allahabad and 
was thrice elected President of the 
Law Heisamember 
of the Syndicate and of several 
sub-committees of the University 
He IS President of the Committee ol 
High Court Legal Praettonere’ 
Exatmaation and also of the Council 
of Law Reportmg of the Allahabad 
High Court 


Mr. ROBERT BELCHAMBERS 
Registrar of the High Court at 
Calcutta (retired), was born in the 
North-West Provinces of India, on 
the 7th December, 1830 His father 
was in the service of the Hon East 
India Company, and came to this 
country in 1817 This gentleman 
had the misfortune to lose his sight, 
and the circumstance so told on the 
fortunes of the family that Mr 
Robert Belchambers was indebted 
to the kindness of two of the early 
Baptist missionaries for his educa- 
tion He relieved his parents of hts 
maintenance at the age of fifteen, 
and came to Calcutta to seek era 



Mr R Belchaiwbeks, 


^ jfH?ira?fh7good 
e to obtain an 

aajorMacphersonmPohtg 

v.Sn whose service he hao 
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been, to h\s brother Mr William 
Maepherson, M A , Bar -at-Law, who 
at that time held the offices of 
Master in Equity, Registrar and 
Accountant-General of the Supreme 
Court Through th.s introduction 
he obtained an appointment as 
'subordinate clerk in the Master’s 
office, and was afterwards promoted 
to Chief Clerk in the Registrar’s 
office, and subsequently to Deputy 
Registrar of the Court His abilities 
and industry attracted Mr Mac- 
pherson's attention, and laid the 
foundation of a hfe-long friendship 
with his patron Mr Maepherson' s 
friendship took a practical shape 
Under his guidance, Mr Belchambers 
pursued his legal studies and pre- 
pared himself for the law examina- 
tion, which led to his admission as 
an attorney To the advice and 
assistance of his master, Mr 
Belchambers attributes the success 
which has attended him through 
life Mr Belchambers’ services 
have been many and remarkable 
His long service in the High Court 
extended from 1848 to 1899 He 
performed simultaneously the duties 
of Registrar, Accountant-General, 
Taxing Officer, Chief Clerk of the 
Insolvent Court, etc His services 
include the furnishing of many im- 
portant Notes, among which was a 
Note “ On the Bill to Consolidate 
the Law relating to the Sheriff, and 
to the execution of Decrees of the 
High Court ’ ’ This Note was sub- 
mtted to Government by the 
Judges Another Note by his hand, 
on the Civil Procedure Code, was” 
specially acknowledged in the 
report of the Select Committee of 
fee Governor-General's Council 
He also prepared a set of Rules of 
rtocedure, which were adopted bv 
the Court, and some of which were 
embodied m the Civil Procedure 
Code He also published a book of 
Rules and Orders of the High Court, 
index, which was 
added to the list of subjects of 
examination, both for vakils and 

^ practice of 
^iJrts In addition to his 

Riff the 

Rules relating to the admission of 

attorney, so as to entitle attorneys 1 

the Colonial Attorneys’ Relief Act 
and prepared Rffies under the , 
Transfer of Property Act He also 
prepared other Rules, which were 


published separately These convey 
but a slight infecation of the 
great labours which Mr Belcham- 
bers performed dunng his half 
century of service His personality 
gained him the respect and friend- 
ship of all with whom he came in 
contact On his retirement he le- 
ceived from Sir Francis Maclean, 
Chief Justice, a friendly and eulogis- 
tic letter, in which his caieer was 
alluded to in most flattering terms 
Among other things. Sir Francis 
wrote “ Your most valuable career 
has elicited from all quarters 
nothing but praise, and it has 
obtained foi you extension of service 
unparalleled in the career of any 
Indian official ’ ’ In the year 1900, 
twelve months after his retirement, 
the Attorneys of the High Court did 
Mr Belchambers honour by instal- 
ling his portrait in the Attorneys’ 
Library at the High Court Sir 
Francis Maclean, c J , presided at 
the unveiling ceremony, and among 
the large gathenng present were 
included all the Judges not absent 
from Calcutta and the most distin- 
guished members of the Bar and 
other branches of the legal pro- 
fession On this occasion a presenta- 
tion was made to Mr Belchambers 
of a handsome silver tea service 
Mr Belchambers’ service dated 
from almost pre-histonc times , the 
legal world he eiiteied as a youth 
was very different from the existing 
one He was the last Registrar 
of the old Supreme Court and the 
first Registrar of its successor, 
the present High Court He re- 
members the time when there 
were no Judges of Indian descent, 
^ Indian Barristers or Attorneys 
His reminiscences include the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857, the as- 
sumption of the title of Empress 
of India by Queen Victoria, the 
visit of the Pnnee of Wales, now 
Kin^Emperor, and all the curious 
epoch-making happenings of the 
Indian Empire dunng the sixty 
amval as a boy m 


to obtain a knowledge of differ- 
ent languages He came to India 
in the year 1900, to take charge of 
the management of the “SocietsL 
Filatura Cascami Seta” of Milan 
in Bombay, the largest firm in the 
world in Silk waste yarn manufac- 
ture, and is still looking after the 
firm’s business He was appointed 
Vice-Consul for Italy in the year 
1904 

Lieutenant-Colonel GEORGE 
FREDERICK WILLIAM 
BRAIDE, MB, BChir Victoria 
University (Manchester), m R C s , 
Eng , IMS, Inspector General of 
Prisons, was born at Kasauli, India, 
in the year 1862, and educated at 
the Owen College, Manchester. 











p ^ BETTONI, Vice- 
(Officiating Consul 
dunng the absence of Dr Gono) 

iSvff Mdam 

year 1875 He was 
educated at Milan and holds a S 

finishing 

fais education he travelled abroad 


Lieut -Col G F W Bratde 

He obtained his M B and B Chir 
degrees m 1886, and joined the 

March 1^8?'"^* Service on the 31st 
mreh 1887, arnving in India m 
Noveniber of the same year For 
about three and a half yeL he was 

Si ®fedical Service, Punjab, in 
1890, and was appointed Superin- 

wan 7 nd\ Mooltan, China- 

'van and Lahore, respectively He 

stiThold^ which position he 
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Mr FRANCIS EDWARD BULL. 
Executive Engineer, Imgation De- 
partment P W D. BaWy. was 
born in England m the year 1866 
and was educated at Marlborough 
^ter passing through the Cooper’s 
Hill College, he worked for one year 
on the Manchester Ship Canal, to 
gam a thorough and practical ex- 
perience o£ his profession He came 
to India in the year i8go, and the 
same year he joined the service at 
Rurki as an Assistant Engineer 
One year later he went to Aligarh, 
and after serving there for two years 
he was transferred to Meerut where he 
remained for three years In the year 
1897 he went to Cawnpore as an Ex- 
ecutive Engineer, and after serving 
there for five years he was transferred 
to Bareilly in the year 1901, where 
he continues as an Executive En- 
gineer m the Irrigation Department 


*' Lieut -Col ROBERT NEIL 
CAMPBELL, M B , c M , 1 M s , Civil 
Surgeon, Dacca, was born on the 
24th September 1854 and educated 
at Edinburgh He joined the Indian 
Medical Service on ist October 1877, 



Lieut -Col Robert Neil Campbeli. ’ 


and until the year 1883 was in 
mihtary employ In 
was appointed Civil Surgeon of 
Tezpur, Assam In this capacity he 
subsequently served at Shillong and 
Gauhiti till 1896, when he 
appointed to officiate as Senior 

Medical Officer f V^°^p‘rt^Biair 
apt Superintendent at Port Biai 
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in the Andaman Islands In 1806 
he returned to Gauhati as Civil 
urgeon and was subsequently 
transferred to Shillong In iqoo^ 
Superintendent of 
the Purnea Tad, and in the same 
year made Cml Surgeon of the 
1 st Glass, and in igoi appointed 
to Dacca He was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and specially selected 
tor incre^ed pay on 1st April 1904 

War Seratces-N E Frontier 
of India, Naga Hills, 1870-80 
Despatches G G 0 123 of 1880 
Medal With dasp Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class, 1900 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice PROTUL 
CHANDER CHATTERJI cie. 
Permanent Judge, Cbef Couit’ 
Punjab, I^hore, was born m 



Hon Mr. Justice P C Chatterji 

Jcutta in the year 1848, of an 
cient and distinguished but 
cayed Kuhn Brahmin family He 
leived his early training m the 
hool of the General Assembly, 
otland, m Calcutta, and took his 
gree of M A m 1869 He became 
Lchelor of Laws m 1870. and after 
mg enrolled as a vakil of the 
Jcutta High Court, removed to 
ihore to practise .it the Bar of the 
nef Court, Punjab, where he quick- 
established a large pracbee in 
86 he was appointed a Muni- 
lal Commissioner of Lahore by 
e Government He remametJ on 
e Board till 1895. when he re- 


of the Chief Court, m winch 
he first officiated m 1889, and wj 

permanently appointed m 1S9 . 

became a Fel'ow of the Pimiab 
University, by election, and was 
appointed Secretary to the Law 
Facdty, and elected Dean of the 
Facu ty m 1898 On the rcco„ 
stitution of the Punjab Uimer.it 
re-aiipomted a 
Fellow and still holds the office He 

has been Examiner m Law and other 
subjects to the University on sc\ era! 
occasions, and materially helped 
Sir William Rattigan, the Vice 
Chancellor, m framing the rules and 
regulations of the old University, foi 
which service he was awarded the 
title of Rai Bahadur He is Prcsi 
dent of the Punjab Public Library 
and of the Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Hindu Technical Institute, founded 
in 1897 He was made a C I E at 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar 
Mr Chatterji was also appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab Uni 
varsity m 1904 He takes a keen 
interest in Freemasonry, has passed 
through all the degrees, and holds 
the rank of Past Deputy District 
Grand Master 


Mr GEORGE SUMMERLY 
CARMICHAEL COLE, Superin- 



Mr G S C. Coer 


of Police, Lucknow, was 
the year 1872 m London, 
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and IS the son of Col H H Cole. 
RE He was educated at WeU 
mgton College, and came to 
India in 1890 when he joined the 
service of Government, in the Police 
His first appointrnent was as 
Assistant Distnct Superintendent 
of Police at Bareilly His imomo- 
tion has been extremely rapid as 
he was appointed to the substantive 
grade of District Superintendent in 
1892, a record as being the 
youngest District Superintendeiit 
m the service He was m charge 
of the Lucknow District from 1894, 
but has recently been transferred 
to Muttra 


The Hon Mr R H CRADDOCK, 
c s I , Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was born in 
1864, and IS the son of the late 
Surgeon-Major William Craddock, of 
the ist Goorkhas He was educated 
at Wellington College, and at 
Keble College, Oxford, and entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1884 
In December of that year he was 
posted to the Central Provinces, 
where the whole of his service has 
been spent After the usual period 
of service as Assistant Commis- 
sioner, he was engaged for five 
years on Settlement work, and for 
a further period of five years in 
Secretariat work, being appointed 
Chief Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces 
in 1900 Two years later he was 
appointed Commissioner of Nagpur, 
and in the following year he was 
made a Companion of the Order of 
the Star of India 
The chief literary work on which 
he was engaged during this period 
included the Settlement Report of 
the Nagpur District, and the two 
Reports on the Famines of 1896-97 
and 1899-1Q00 He attended the 
Conference m 1893 in connexion 
with the Cadastral surveys of 
Behar, at the invitation of Sir 
Anthony MacDonntll He was also 
deputed to represent the Central 
Provinces in 1894 at a Conference 
regarding Land Records, convened 
by Sir Charles EUiott in Calcutta 
In March, 1907, Mr Craddock 
was appointed Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
which latter area was amalgamated 
with the Central Provinces in 1902 
Since he assumed charge of the 
Administration the principal mat- 


ters that have occupied his atten- 
tion have been the famine, so far 
as it affects the Central Provinces, 
various experiments m connexion 
with the crops, and sanitary im- 
proi ements m the city of Nagpur 
With regard to the famine, the 
distress arising from the failure of 
the Monsoon, although it was 
serious, was at no tune so great as 
m the neighbounng jirovmces, and 
the position was rendered less criti- 
cal by the advent of timely ram 
But at the beginning of 1908 the 
Government was forced to revjew 
its financial position in order to 
decide what allotments should be 
made for famine relief, and what 
services could be reduced for that 
purpose At the beginning of the 
year, 70,000 people were in receipt 
of relief, but the ordinary rdief 
works were sufficient m most dis- 
tricts to provide for the require- 
ments of the labounng classes 
Village works were opened in two 
districts, and special relief was 
given to weavers, gratuitous relief 
being afforded to other classes 
With regard to crop experiments, 
a fair measure of success attended 
the various experiments carried 
out by the Government to discover 
suitable additions to the commercial 
crops of the Chattisgarh Division 
The most interesting were those 
connected with jute, the cultivation 
of which, under the supervision of 
an expert from Dacca, is being 
attended with encouraging results 
In mmmg concessions there has 
been somethmg of a boom, and the 
Government has been flooded with 
applications for prospecting and 
mining concessions, many of the 
applicants being Indians, and 
Indian capital being largely utilized 
Manganese, coal, iron, and other 
minerals have been iscovered m 
various places, and hopes are enter- 
tained that there is a great future 
before the Central Provinces in the 
development of its mmerd re- 
sources In municipal matters, the 
Hon Mr Craddock has shown 
great interest, and his previous 
s rvicc as Commissioner of Nagpur 
has enabled hun to fully appreciate 
the needs of the chief city To re- 
lieve the congestion in crowded 
localities, the Government has 
acquired and handed over to the 
Municipality extensive plots of 
land m the outsknts of the city , 


new roads are bemg made, the 
new water-works scheme, which will 
reheve the uncertainty of the pre- 
sent supply, will soon be an accom- 
plished fact, and another large 
scheme, that of the drainage, is 
nearing completion 
The Hon Mr Craddock was 
married, in 1888, to Frances 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of 
General H R Browne He is a 
member of the East India United 
Service Club 


Mr HENRY DUFFIELD 
CRAIK, BA, ICS, Registrar, 
Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, was 
bom in January, 1876, in England, 
and educated at Eton, and at Oxford 
University where he took the B A 
degree m 1898 Pass ng into the 
Indian Civil Service, he was posted 
to the Punjab, where he served as 
Assistant Commissioner in several 
districts, on plagueand general duty 
He officiated as Registrar, Chief 
Court, Punjab, from April to October 
1903, and was appointed substantive 
Registrar in March 1905 


Major RICHMOND TREVOR 
CRICHTON, Indian Army, Super- 
intendent, Bengal Service, Survey of 
India, was born in 1864 at Calcutta, 
and educated at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land He Joined Sandhurst College 
in 1883, and thence entered the 
Army, being attached to the 2nd 
Battalion, Highland Light Infantry, 
in 1884 The same year he arrived 
in India He served with H L I 
for about five years, until, in October 
1889, he was admitted to the Bengal 
Stafl Corps, and the same year ap- 
pointed to the Survey of India as 
Assistant Superintendent Till 1891 
he served with this Department in 
the North-West Provinces, and in 
November of that year was trans- 
ferred to Bengal, where he was m 
charge of the Cadastral Survey in 
Orissa In 1893 he was appointed to 
the charge of the Behar Survey, and 
in 1895 was gazetted Supenntend- 
ent of Provincial Surveys, Bengal, 
which appointment he now holds 


j. J.XU11 uic ivir u s 1 1 c e 
DINSHA DHANJIBHAI DAVAr! 
the first Parsee Judge on the Bench 
of the Bombay High Court, was 
born on the 6th of November in 
the year 1856 He commenced his 
education in the Proprietary High 
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School, Bombay, from where he 
passed the University Entrance 
Evammation He then joined the 
Elphmstone College during the time 
of Sir Phillip Wodehouse and Mr 
0 \enham In College life he was 
not only biiglit and foremost in 
his studies, but was also prominent 
in football, ciicket, and amateur 
theati .cals His contemporaries in 
College weie Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, 
the late DaslurPcrore Jamasp, and 
Ml Jcliangir Dossabhoy Framjee 
In 1S77 he went to England and 
loincd the Middle Temple, and was 
called at the Trinity Teim of 18S0 
He was admitted an Advocate of 
the Bombay High Court in August 
of the same tear At that time 


he built the station of Parachenar 


' L Z i 


'H ' 






J 1,0 Hon. Mr JusUcc D D Dav-w 

"'B," dS.. 8W'.rf 

fields, and soon c isu g 

s.lt al 1 sS. of coo.- 

h.s .istiitciicss Police 

meicial question of criminal 

Lmiits b\ n . . Blackm.ulmg 

Case " abiht), and 

fought u.mscU lU 

d.stingiushcd 1 ^^sc he 

examination ^ jjitc Mr 

uas He was also 

Pugh of Ccilci 1 Griffiths 

j unioi out the gicat 

E^ .ins u-hcii he foirg ^ ^iool]i 

P^irlition 1896. lio 

fc‘und"ScdoUonUo...ottoH.6>. 


Court, and from 1898 his career has the Black Mountain fronher of the 
been one of uninterrupted success Hazara District He was several 
He has been entrusted with a very times selected for employment 
large number of briefs, entailing beyond the frontiers of the Derajat, 
long and arduous hours of labour Kohat and Hazara Districts and 
His practice was a very lucrative his services were lent to the Political 
one, especially m commercial cases, Department in connection with the 
on w'hich he brought a wonderful opening up of the Gumal Pass in 
knowledge of native book-keeping 1890-91, by the constiuction of the 
to bear He W'as also recogn.sed as first road with military posts fraiu 
one of the cleverest cross-examiners Murtaza to Khajuri Each, and the 
in cnmmal cases The Junior bridging of the Gumal River For 
Native Bat owe him a debt of grati- his work in the Gumal Pass he 
tude foi the manner m whxh he received the thanks of Government 
(ought foi the equality of rights He was soon after his return to the 
of Natne and European Bar- P W D again transfewed to the 
r,.;tprs nractis.ng m the Bombay Political Department and sent up to 
High Court He broke down all (1893 94 where 

tlic distinctions that had hitherto he built the station of Parachenar 
existed, bv his individuality and 

tlie able and hearty manner in |i, '”1^ 

which he co-opeiated m cases \ 

w'lth Mcssis Maepherson, Lang, : 

and other leading lights of the ?■' 

local bar In accepting the post p 

of Judge in the Bombay High j - .j 

Court, Mr Davar gave up a large 

practice, but the appointment ^ ^ 

could not but be gratifying, as \^ ' 1 BlM 

it Mas not of his own seeking 

His nomination as a 

®“"ocfolw^w6” °Mr ’ 1 

fanmfs°attMnnicnl 5 , md >”* 5 ''^ _ 

cMKiicnco ol '■ 

Sffp\VDw 6 ?h October 1879 « 

I”: He wri.pM«4fo'«J™ -W NmetaSSr". 

Hie distncts Irordeiing the - and dominating the Afg 

Ftontier.pnncipallvonthe^^^^^^^^ of Khost on the sou h 
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jilr J G DaVIS 
withitsfort 

under the southern face oitje 

ICoh the Hliob 

P.ewat Kotal Pass m ^ ^ 

Valley on the we»t, an^^^ 

Pass -nto MehanPro''®®® 

and dominating the Afghan r 

of Khost on the south 

In 1895 Sa 5 n Branch of 
{erred to the I S ggjved at first 
the Punjab, and h 

on the 190® on"'® ^ 

JuiTUia Canals ^gunected wdli 

ie has been ^ 

surveys on and o 
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ol the Punjab Irngalion Depart 
mcnt, Messrs Piestonand Benton, 
to whom he acted as personal assist- 
ant Two schemes were drawn up 
for the Lower Ban Doab Canal, 
and one for the Upper Chenab 
Canal, and on the jdans thus formu 
lated, lirge canals aie now undci 
construction By the Irrigation 
Branch his service* liavc twice been 
lent to the Government of the 
North-West Tionticr Piovince, to 
tidvisc on inigation matters in the 
Bannu and Gumal Valleys 
Mr Davis is now m charge of the 
Lower Ban Doah Canal Con- 
struction Circle, .md has in addition 
several otliei sinrcys and projects 
in hand, the pi nicipal of which aic 
connected with the control of the 
Kurram and Gumal rivers for irri- 
gation m the Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan Districts on the frontier, and 
for the construction of weirs and 
canals for inigating the Sutlej Valley 
and the desert uplands of Bikaii.r 
and Bahawalpui 

Mr E HALDEMAN DENNISON, 
Consul for the United States 
of America, Bombay, was born 
m Columbus. Ohio, U S A , m the 
year 1873, and w'as educated at 
Yale College and St Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire In the 
yeai 1892 he went to the West, 
and was appointed Agent of Navajo 
Indians in 1S94 He W'as after- 
waids tiansfeiied to Washragtoir 
Indian Office in iSgS In the year 
1903 he enteied the Consular Sev vice 
and was sent to Canada, and in 
1906 he was transfeued to Bombay 
as Consul for U S A He is the 
grandson of the late Mi William 
Dennison, who was Gorernor of 
Oliio, USA, and afterwards 
1 ostmaster-Geneial in the Cabinet 
of President L;j2co]jz 

STEPHEN ■ 

llestcin Railway of India, and < 

Kn Legislative . 

Council, w-as born in England in ■ 

at Clifton 1 
College He entered tlie Indian i 
'ngmeering College, Cooper’s Hil], ( 
r'j lie passed into the 1 

service in 1874 t 
A „ ‘'‘PPomtment w'as ^ t 

Eastern Bengal 1 
late Railway, m charge of Rune- c 
pur Sub-Dwsion In 1877'he t 


placed in charge of the Jalpaiguri 
District as District Engineer, and 
in the following year appointed 
Assistant Managei, Northern Bengal 
Railway, at that time not yet amal- 
gamated with the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway Tins post he held 
till tlip year 1882, W'hen he was tr?ns 
feircd to the Southern Mahratta 






Hon Mr S Finney 

Railway as Assistant Chief Engi- 
neei In 1884 hi went on fuilough 
and on his letuin was appointed 
again to the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway as Assistant Managei 
The Eastern Bengal and N 01 them 
Bengal Railways were amalgamat- 
ed in the year 1887, and Mr Finney 
leceived the appointment of 
Deputy Jlanagei of the combined 
sj'stems In 1891 he w'as promoted 
to the post of Manager of the com- 
hiued systems, and this appoint- 
inent he held tdl ^899* during 
which period he did excellent 
seivice in bringing the sys- 
tem undei his charge to a high 
degree of efficiency In the lattei 
^ ear he was tiansfeired as Manager 
^ the important Noith-AVestern 
Raihvay This system is second 
only to tJie East Indian Railway 
m point of commercial importance, 
taking second place, so far as 
gloss earnings are concerned, and 
being m this respect far in advance 
of any other Indian railway, with 
the above exception From a stra- 


tegic point of view the North-West- 
ern Railway is the most important 
m India, as hcie the lines of 
raihvay which piotcct the N -W 
Frontiei , converge The selection of 
Mr Finne3'for the oneioiis post of 
Managei of tins great S3'steni is a 
sufficient testimonial to the esteem 
in wdicli his sei vices aie held b3' 
the Government of India In 1905 
Mr Finney was apjiointed a Membei 
of the Punjab Legislative Council, 
and he has received the Companion- 
shij) of the most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empiie 

Ml JOSEPH EDWARD GAB- 
BETT, Consulting Engineer foi Rail- 
ways, Lucknow Circle, w’as born 
in Ireland in the year 1855 He 
leceivecl his primary education at 
Cheltenham College, and afteiwaids 
joined the Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Cooper’s Hill, from whence 
he passed out m the year 1877 and 
W’as posted to the Burma Railways 
as an Assistant Engineer He was 
transfened to India and joined the 
Rajputana Railway m May 1878 
In 1885 his services were lent to the 


f -Cf' 


f ' * 

1 


Mr J E Gxbbett 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Raihvay In 1888 he officiated for 
nine months as Manager of the Jodh- 
porc Railway From 1889 to 1803 he 
was engaged in the construction of the 
railway from Jodhpore to Bikanir, 
and from the year 1893 he was 
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appointed as State Engineer to the 
Bikanir State, and also officiated 
as Manager of the Jodhpore- 
Bikanir Railway from March to 
December 1894 and June to October 
1895 He was Deputy Consulting 
Engineer for Railways at Calcutta 
from 1900 to 1903 In the year 1905 
he was promoted to Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and in December of 
the same year he was appointed 
Consulting Engmeei for Railways, 
Lucknow Circle, in which capacity 
he IS still serving 

The Hon’ble SIR CHANDRA 
MADHUB GHOSE, Senior Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort Wilham in Bengal, 
was born at Bicrampur in the 
District of Dacca, in the year 1839, 
of a Kayasth? family, his father 
being Rai Duiga Prosad Ghose, 

Bahadur, Deputy Collector In 

those days, Eastern Bengal, in 
which Bicrampur is situated, was 
not so advanced as it has since 
become, and there were smaU 
chances of obtaining the necessary 
education to fit the young Chan- 
dia Madhub for the battle of hfe 
m those parts The—Kayasthas, 
however, wherever found, are 
an energetic class, of great in- 
telligence, claiming descent 
Chitragupta of primeval 

and belonging to 

of Kshettnyas who 


forensic career. Here he had the 
advantage of studying law under 
a lawyer of commanding attain- 
ments in the person of Mr William 
Austin Montriou, then Professor 
of Law at the Presidency College, 
and also Advocate of the old Su- 
preme Court Mr Ghose did well 
under the able tuition of the 
eminent Professor He was an 
earnest student, with great natural 
abilities, which fitted him for the 
profession, and he won the regard 
of Professor Montriou m whose 
estimation he stood high, a good 
omen for the ultimate success of 
the present learned Judge In the 
twenty-second year of his life, i860, 
Mr Ghose passed with credit the 


did not retain the post long, throw- 
mg It up on finding that he could 
not work in harmony mth the 
local Collector He accepted a 
position under Government as De- 
puty Collector He held this posi- 
tion for a very short period onh 
In this manner he was headed oB 
by fate from travelling by avenues 
which would have led him awaj 
from the true goal uhich he has 
since attained, and the honours 
awaiting him A piovmcial plead- 
ership undei Government or the 
position of an Uncovenanted Civil 
Servant, however distinguished 
would but ill have compensated 
him for his present elevated posi- 
tion Mr Ghose, after these ten- 
tative efforts, entered the line of 
his true vocation, and joined the old 
Sadar Court at Calcutta Belore 
long, the Sadar and Supreme Courts 
which had been separate institutions 
from the beginning of British rule 
m Bengal, were fused into one, thus 
giving rise to the institution known 
as the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort Wilham m Bengal Mr Ghose 
came to the Calcutta Bar with con- 
siderable experience gained m ms 
Mofussil career, and though at that 
time there were Hindu advocates 
of brilliant abilities senior to him 
m the profession, he acquired a 
fair practice from the beginning 
His old preceptoi, Mr Montriou, 
had never lost sight of him, and 
at this time we find Mr Ghose 
acting for that g«itleman as Pro- 
fessor of Mofussil Law in the ^ 
dency College during six 
m the year In the great Rent 
case which was argued before a 
fuU bench of fifteen , 

SSd r to Bench) 
to Mr Doyne, a leading 
S the day Mr Ghose acted as 

sidered to have ^ndere 
cient service to and 

his compeers, Dwarka i 

Romesh j appointed a 

student passea "to stance ot mr «-—‘ -mbraneer wards knighted ana 

able or permitted, to jj, Montnou, stood P Mr Ghose has ^ for the rap- 

-n^'late? wS? -tor's ^eo. X| hr, 
?S?.?-“a^sab%S Sltirskondte - 


from 
age, 
the class 
in ancient 


Hindu times were the warrior 
caste and ranked next to the Brat 
mans Rai Durga Prosad enact- 
ed the part of a wise parent and 
placed his son m the 'centre of 

learning m the 'Hindu and 

where he attended the Hindu ana 

the Presidency Colleges, at tha 
hmp the leading scholastic institu- 
Str HtSo^lads These were 



Hon Sir Chandra Madhub Ghosb 

Law Exammation whi^ author- 
ized him to practise as a pleader 
first venue was Burdwan 
ills mo'- . it. as a 

he 
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his reputation standing very high 
PS an able, tearless and conscien- 
tious lawyer In 1884, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council A vacancy on 
the Bench occurring m the year 
1885, Sir Richaid Garth, then 
Chief Justice, and the othei Judges 
of the Court nominated Mr Ghosc 
for the post, and the appointment 
was duly confirmed by Her Majes- 
ty's Government In the same 
yeai, he was appointed a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University, and was 
President of the Faculty of Law 
for three years He has held the 


cz 




' Chev Dr G Gonio 

highest distinction which the law 
has to bestow for ovei twenty 
years, and dm mg that time has 
earned a great reputation for his 
grasp of facts, for the soundness 
of his law, the wisdom of his deci- 
aons, and for his independence 
He has thoioughly justified, during 
he whole of his long service! 
he jiromotion which raised him 
to be a member of the Bench He 

Uie High Court, and was recently 
appointed to act for the Chief 
Justice m the absence of the latter 

Chandra Mitter, acted for the Chief 
Justice of his day In recognition 
His Majesty tL 

nUy of Knighthood m July lool 

There IS no higher distinition S* 


sible under the British Government 
than to be, or to act for, the Chief 
Justice of Bengal It should be 
added that Sir Chandra Madhub 
Ghose has for some years been 
known as an earnest social refor- 
mer, and IS the practical leader of 
the Bengal Kyasht Shobha He 
acted as President of the Indian 
Social Conference m December 1906 

Chc\ Dr G GORIO, Consul 
for Italy, Bombay, was born at 
Brescia, neai Milan, Italy, in the 
jcai 1872 He was educated in 
Venice and took the degree of 
D C L in the University of Munich 
After acting at the Italian Con- 
sulate at Berlin, he came to 
India in 1903 as Consul foi Italy 
m Bombay 

Mr WILLIAM BORMAN GRAY 
Chief Examiner of Accounts, North- 
Western Railway, Lahore, was born 
in 1854 at Cawnpore He was sent 
to England for lus education, which 
he received at Wellington College 
In 1875 he returned to India, and 
joined the Public Works Department 


i' 








Railway, and continued in that post 
till 1900 In 1901 he acted m the 
appointment of Deputy Accountant- 
General for inspection duty He has 
held charge of the three principal 
State Railways, viz , the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and the 
North-Western Railway H 1 s 
service of 31 years has been entirely 
in the Railway Branch 

Mr HENRY HENNIS GREEN, 
(R I. E College), Superintending 
Engineer, Darjeeling, was born in 
Ireland on 21st July, 1862, and 
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Mr W B Gray 

^'hen he was 
Government of India 
Accounts Department, and m the 
course of his service, he swvpH Vn 

?! Government Audit 


Mr H H Greek 

joined the service in 1883 as Assist- 
ant Engineer For the next two 
years, his services were utilized on 
the Indian State Railways In 1886 
he was transferred to Baluchistan 
temporal Uy, but in 1888 relumed 
to the service of the Bengal Govern- 
ment He has iisen through the 
various grades, during services which 
extend to most districts of Bengal 
to his present position of Supenn- 
.^"Smeer Mr Green was 
in the Sikkim Expedition of 1888-S0 
and received the decoration Hi 
ako served with the Thibet Mission 
of 1903-4 He was appointed to 
bis present post in March 1903 

PHILIP 

GREANY, md, mck.lm, IMS 

r?® ^851 and educat! 

ed at Queen s College, Cork, and 
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Rotuuda Dublin, graduat- 

ing from the Queen’s University 
(now the Royal Irish University) m 
1S74 He came to India in Novem- 
ber 1875, was posted on general duty 
and attached to the Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital, Bombay Among the 
many civil and militaiy apnomt- 
mcuts nhch haic been held bj 
l„m, those 

Ins connection with the 10th. lotn, 
and '’4th Bombay Xatve Tnlantri 
Rcgiinents, the Civil Surgeonc.es 
Kaladgi, Kaira, Satara, clgaun , 
Dhaniai and Poona, at last- 
, mined place he was also Supc.m 
tciidcnt of the Biiaiuji Jecmcbhoi 

iiM 

and dciniied to - ’^‘p, ni both 

vcai follouing ePMO 

„[Mhi(bdistr.ctshewa-uici 



( 


A 





...rgn 

, nf the oflicc 01 
He assiinicd tjic Govcin- 

icceived 


in connection with the famme of has made a special study of Conti- 
1877 He IS a member of the nental Freemasonry m the i8th 
British Jledical Association, the century, and , has untten essays 
Irish Medical Giaduates Association, 

the Associat on of Military Surgeons f- j 

of the United States 01 America, 
and the Bombay Medical and 
Physical Association 

The Hon’ble Mr RICHARD 
GREEVER, Legal Remembrancer 
to the Government of the United 
Pi 0 Vinces, at present officiating as 
’iid Additional Judicial Comm«- 
s.oner for Oadh, uasboin on the 
jlh September 1866, m 
Gei mail patents He was aSebMar 
and Evhtbilioner of Dulwich College 
and iimior student of Christ Ehurth, 

()\ (01 d He joined the Ind an Cml 

Sen ice on the 10th Septembei 
18S7, and, having taken 
of llacheloi of Arts ^ 

Finals and havmgbecn cMled to the 

Bar from the Inner 
-irrii ed ni India at llic close of 1888. 
being posted as Ass.stant Magw- 
ir lie and CoHcctoi to Benaies He 
held various executive and judicial 

tanat m Scss.ons 

pnnupalK as D.s net ana o 

Kjoo, I'gpLientli coniiimed, 

and was sub Jf , <1,5 Goveni- 

of India m' Hie I-eg'slatne 
„wiit of 1 10 ^ pciiod 

PTrnlcachimpit^'Hicjirc- 

hc took a icaumg 1 the Revision 
paialionofthc eduie, and 

„( tbeCodcof 

was dcjntlcd poml Scttlc- 

and regulations of 1 

ment at m m 

Goveininciit ol , ^^d has 

I,, picscij aTnjj«H^ 
mnee Hicn 7C11 p,ovmce5 

Sccietan of B e ui 

l.egislativc Council 

.icnslol 7 Capto 

Volmlacr .povmrt H. 

of the S•mla ^ohmtc , 

$' ’’"'SotMd 1-^*' 


Uoft Mr F Creeves 

m Northern India 

Mr HENRV 

now, was boiii ^ 

in the year 186^ near Dahlia 

at Black Rock n 

He obtained a H^ gty of he- 
(tom the S o^achdot 

land and tookhis^g^Jg ^jom the 
of Arts in Hi . pj^gjed the 

^ame ^ tbe hidi® 

s^nnee m Faiiahha 

ajipointed Judg 0 Ptovinces, 

bad then he has served 

m 1853 gfj districts, and in 

as Judge m sere 1 la 

W4 ''’"I officiated as Seerf 





dency College In 1877 he went 
to England to complete ha stupes, 
and m iSSo he was caUed to 
the Bar In the same year he 
joined the Calcutta High Court 
ke practised till 1887. 
appointed Registrar of the Presi 
de^y Court of Small Causes In 
IQ07 he offi-ciated for six months 

2 the Chief Judge of that Cour 
Mr Abul Hassan has always 
taken a keen and lively interest 
m the advancement — socim anti 
moral— of his community Mainly 
to Ills efforts is due the foundation 
of the well-known Calcutta Maho- 
medan Orphanage, which was 
founded in the year 1895, and lor 
which there was a pressing need, 
It IS now m a flourishing condition 
and it IS to he hoped that the public 
iiurse will readily unloosen itself 
to support so philanthrophic an 
institution Mr Hassan belongs to 
a well-known literary family of 
Behar His father was the author 
of the ' Lives of the Persian Poets 
and his brother, Khan Bahadur 
Khuda Buksh Khan, c i K , the well' 
known Bibliophile, besides possess- 
ing afine collection ol Oriental Mob 
IS the auttvoi of " Mahboob-ul- 
Lobah,” a work on the lines 
of the “Kitab-ul-Fehrist” of Ibu 
Nadiem 


Mr IFILLIAM FREDERICK 
HESKETH, Calcutta, was born in 
1840, and at 14 years of age enteied 
an Engineer’s shop in the East 
End of London and there worked 
at the profession for seven years 
In the year 1861 he joined the 
Great Northern Railway wheie he 
leraamed until 1865 when he 
proceeded to jon the Mauiitms 
Railway under covenant, staying 
With the island hue until the close 
of tlie year 1872 In the beginning 
of 1873 his services were entertained 
by the Cape Government Railways 
for the special purpose ol bnnging 
out vaiiouslocomob ves hom Messrs 
Manning and Wardels of Leeds, to 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, and 
there to erect them After perform- 
ing this duty, he remained in 
charge of the Workshops at North 
End, Port Elizabeth He was 
subsequently employed to travel 
round the coast to lepair Cape 
Recede and Bird Island Lights He 
was further employed as General 
Foreman of Works on Sunday Rivei 
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Bridge, afterwards blown up by the 
Boers during the war In 1879 Mi 
Hesketh, having left South Afnca, 
proceeded to join the South Indian 
Railway under covenant as Shop and 

Loco Foreman, and was placed m 

- .. * ^ 





Subsequently he was transferred to 
Cuddalore to erect laige new work- 
shops for the Railway, which, when 
flmshed, Mr Hesketli was given 
charge of He remained m charge 
at Cuddalore till he left the South 
Indian Railway m the year 1885 
Mr Hesketh then joined the Burma 
Railways as Head Fitter at the 
fnsein Works In 1887 he was pio 
rooted to Construction Foreman on 
the line from Toungoo to Mandalay, 
where Mr J W Buyeis carried out 
the celebrated record of two miles 
a day construction He was after- 
wards Foreman of Yamethin station 
from 1888 to 1893, when at the re 
quest of Mr Bayers his services 
weie tiansferred to the Assam- 
Bengal Railway, on which line he 
served till the year 1901, when he 
had to leave the district owing to 
bieakdown of his health He then 
again joined the Burma Railways 
but had to resign ui 1903 owing to 
jll-health Mr Hesketh then joined 
the Murshidabad Krishnagar con- 
struction to erect and snpei intend 
the working oi a large land steam 
dredger, and is still on the same 
work at Kanchrapara 
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Captain FREDERICK CHRIS- 
TIAN HIRST, Indian Army, 
Officiating Deputy Superintendent, 
Survey of India, and Superintendent 
of Bengal Surveys, was born in 
England m 1874 and educated 
at Bath College, and later at 
Sandhurst He joined the Army 
on February 20th, 1895. being 
posted to the 96th Manchester 
Regiment He arrived in India on 
the 2nd April 1895, and served 
iiith the above regiment until 
appointed Wing Officer in the 22nd 
Bombay Infantrj' In 1899 he 
u as appointed a Deputy Assistant 
Commissary-General, and in the 
following year joined the Survey 
of India on probation, as an Assist- 
ant Superintendent The rest of 
Ills service has been in this depart- 
ment, during which time he has 
been stationed at Dehra Dun, and in 
Behar, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Chota Nagpore, until he was pro- 
moted to the position he now holds 

air EDWARD RALEIGH 
JARDINL, Presidency Post Mas- 
ter, Bombay, was born in the year 
1858 in the Bombay Presidency, 



Mr E R JA.R01SE I 

and educated at Southsea After 
completing his education, Mr Jar- 
dine was appointed to the Marine 
Postal Service in 1876 He was 
Assistant Mail Officer in 1876 and 
became Mail Officer «i 1877 -He 
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was Supenntending Examiner, Per- 
sian Gulf Division, from 1886 to 
1888 Officiated as Deputy Post 
Master, Bombay, in 1889 Aden 
was his next sphere of activity 
where he was Post Master in 1890 
Mr Jardine was on special duty in 
the Director-General’s Office in 1893 
and was made Deputy Post Master, 
Bombay, m the same year Two 
years later Mr Jardine was acting 
Presidency Post Master, Bombay 
In 1899 Mr Jardine was Post Master 
of Rangoon Prom July 1902 to 
March 1903, he acted as Deputy 
Post Master-General, Burma Mi 
Jardine became Presidency Post 
Master, Bombay, in April 1903 
Special mention n as made of 
Mr Jardine to the Government 
of India m the Director-General’s 
Annual Report of 1898-9, for in- 
troducing the new and useful sys- 
tem of continuous deliver}' in Bom- 
bay Again in the report of 1900- 
01 Mr jardine is mentioned foi 
stopping opium smuggling through 
the Post Offices, Burma, and for 
orgamzing Postal arrangements in 
Rangoon Once again, m the 
1903-04 Report, Mr Jardine’s name 
figures for reorganising postal ai- 
rangements m Bombay, and for 
introducing a system of accurate 
postal maps of deliveries m the 
Presidency Towns 


TheHon’bleM) JusticeDONALD 

Judge, Chief Court, Pun]ab Lahoie, 
was born in 1857, m India, and 
jeceived luseducatioua-t the Edin- 
burgh Academy Passing into the 
Indian Civil Service, he came out to 
Indian! 1879, and was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner, Lahoie 
His services weie placed at tlie 
disposal of the Bombay Government 
in 1882, when he was appointed 
Assistant Collectoi and Magistrate 
His services were next requisitioned 
by the Puniab Government in 1884, 
and he held appointments, first j 
lunioi Secietary and latCT on as 
Senior Secretary to the Financial 
Commissioner, from 1887 
which period he compiled an Excise 
Manual foi the Punjab and wrote 
pamphlets on certain 
tries He was promoted to Dismcr 
Tndffe in i8qi, which post he filled 
fnr So vears. He officiated as Divi- 

permanent therein m 1895 He was 


placed on special duty as Additional 
Sessions Judge at Karnal m 1897, 
and again m the following year he 
was placed on special duty to en- 



Hon Mr JnshceD C Johnstone 


quiie into the charges against Sai- 
dar Gurdial Man Singh In 1902 he 
officiated as Judge, Chief Comt He 
look up the officiating appointment 
of Temporaiy Additional Judge, 
Chief Court Punjab, Lahore, m 
1905, and was appointed First Tern- 

+V>A_eorEia_ 

vcoei .nnrf\us»^ nmTmjiTRa rubl A^***^" 

year, and Officiating Judge, piei 
Court, Punjab, Lahore, in 1906 


r GEORGE ALFRED KEAT- 
;E, Secretary and Supenntend- 
Municipal Board, Mussoorie, 
horn at Jullundur, m the 
ijab, m the year 1856 He was 
cated at Hollyville Park College, 
)hn He took his degree at Trmi- 
:ollege, Dubhn,m 1872, and three 
rs latei came out to India m the 
rice of the Railways, holding the 
t of Chief Inspector for many 
IS Aftei leaving railwa,y em- 
vment, Mr Keatmge worked as 
■ontractor for Railways m the 
,]ic Works and Canal Depart- 

Tts,andmi897 he was appointed 

retary and Superintendent of the 

niciuM Board, Mnssoone Under 
supervision the fiiwncia 
1 of the Mussoorie Municipality 
^ notably improved, the collec- 
ts from taxes have been much 


expenditure m all 
departments greatly reduced Since 
his appointment the very import 
scheme, which pro- 
iided a shoot to carry all the 
Mussoorie sewage to Bhalru, has 
been earned out At Bhalru it is 
turned on to the farm where fodder 
IS ^own for the conser\'aiicy cart 
bullocks During recent years the 
new hydro-electric scheme was 
introduced, and the burden 
of the correspondence fell on Mr 
Keatmge, and all the work in con 
uection with it had to pass thiough 
his hands 


Mr EDWARD AUSTIN 
KENDALL, ics, Additional Ses 
sions Judge, Meerut, United Proiin 
ces, was boin in 1871 in London 
and educated at Bedford Grammar 
School He was a classical exhibi 
toi of John’s College, Cambndge 
He joined the I,C S on 5th Septem 
bei 1892, and came to India m Oc 
tober the same yeai, and was first 
jiosted to Moradabad as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collectoi, He sened 
in the same capacity, and as Joint 
Magistiate, m different districts till 
1899, from which veai he officiated 




Mr E A Kendall 
hstrict and Sessi^ 
5?”apF^ted'''to Meerut^ as 

las "engagefon'S'nl 
at Hurdwar 
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TheHon’bleMr Justice ALFRED 
KFNSINGTON, B a , i c s , Judge, 
Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, was 
born in the year 1855 , m Jersey, 



Hon We Mr Justice KENsinorou 

and educated at Marlboiougli and 
University College, Oxford He 
came to India in 1877 as a inembei 
of the I C S , and was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner, Lahore, 
early in 1878 After serving in 
several districts, he joined the 
Settlement Department in zS 8 o 
as Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Hoskarpui In 1883, after a short 
period as Undei -Secretary to Go- 
\emment, he was appointed Settle- 
ment Officer at Amballa, continuing 
in the district as Deputy Com- 
missioner on completion of the 
Settlement Fi om r^o to 1S92 
he served under the Government 
of India as Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary in the Finance 
Department, reverting to the 
Punjab, on return from furlough 
m 1895, as Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar In 1896 and 1897 he 
held the appointment of Accountant- 
General at Allahabad, till he joined 
the Judicial Department of the 
Punjab as Divisional Judge in 
November 1897 He has since 
remauiedinthat department, serving 
in the Jullundur, Delhi and Lahore 
Divisions, and after acting as a 
Judge of the Chief Court dunng 1902, 
he was permanently appointed in 
that post in December 1904 


Dr JOHN WALTER LEATHER, 
PhD, FIC, &c. Imperial Agri- 
cultural Chemist, and at present 
officiating Director of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, Pusa, was 
born at RainhiU m Lancashire on 
December 26th, i860 He received 
the principal pait of his education 
as a chemist at the hands of August 
Kckule at Bonn, Germany, between 
the years 1883 and 1886 Theie- 
aftev, for six years, he was senior 
assistant to Dr J A Voelcker at the 
Royal Agiicultuial Society of Eng- 
land He joined the Indian Agiicul- 
f mat Department in November 1892 
as Agricultural Chemist, wh.ch ap- 
pointment he has held continuously 
The records of his work on Agricul- 
tuial Chemistry foi India have been 



published chiefly in the Agiicultuial 
ledger and the Bulletins of the 
Provincial Departments, others are 
found m the Transactions of the 
Chemical Society, the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Societv 
of Public Analysts Dr Leather ,s 
a keen volunteer and has seived 
through all ranks, from trooper to 
Captain, in the Dehra Dun Mounted 
Rifles, m which Corps he still holds 
bis Captain’s commission 

Mr WILLIAM HERBERT 
LOVEGROVE, Deputy Conseryatoi 
of Forests, Naim Tal Foiest 
Division, Umted Provinces, was 
bom m England m 1868 and 


educated in that 
passed out of Cooper s Hill in 1889 
and coming out to India, joined 
the Forest Department in Bengal 
as Assistant Conservator For the 
neii-t seven years he sen^d as 
Assistant and Officiating Deputy 
Conservator in various parts of 
Bengal, including Darjeeling, Chitta- 
gong, Chmbassa and Dumka 
He was transferred to the United 
Provinces m 1896, and in the follow- 
ing year obtained his substantive 
giade as Deputy Conservator In 
1900 he went on long leave, and re- 
turning was, in 1903, deputed on 
special duty to report upon the 
forests of the Bhabar and Tarai 
Estates in the Naim Tal Districts 
In 1904 he was appointed to hi' 
piesent post, whence, in 1896, he 

was sent to Bengal to officiate as 

... . ^ 


The Hon’ble Mr JOHN 
WILLIAM PITTMUIR-MACKEN- 
ZIE, MRAC, MRAS.cst, Mem- 
ber of Council of the Governor of 
Bombay (Revenue and Finance), 
was born m the year 1854 in France, 
and was educated at Eton College 
He passed the Civil Service ex- 
ammation in 1874, and arrived 



Hon’ble Mr Muir-Mackenzie 


in India on the 28th Novembe'- 
1876, and was posted to Satara 
He became Ass.stant Collector and 
Magistrate m February 1877, and m 
1878 was appointed Assistant Poll- 
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ber 1902 He was appointed Civil 
Surgeon, 24-Parganas, and llledical 
Inspector of Emigrants, and sub- 
sequently Civil Surgeon of Haza- 
ribagh His services weie placed 
at the disposal of the Government 
of India, Home Department, from 
3rd April 1904, and he was appoint- 
ed Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals, Central Provinces, with rank 
of Colonel 

From I2th Decembei 1904 to 
20th February 1903 he was in 
military employ, and on 12th Feb- 
ruary was promoted Colonel, and 
appointed Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Burma On the nth 
September 1905, he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Cmi Hospi- 
tals, Bengal 

He is the author of various papers 
on "Preventive Inoculation in 
Cholera “Flies and Cholera Diffu- 
sion " Salol m Cholera “ Cata- 
ract,” “ Litholapaxy,” etc 

Mr HENRY MARSH, m inst c e , 
c r E , is the third son of the 
late Francis Marsh, Esquire, j p , 
of Spring Mount, Queen’s County, 
Ireland He was educated at 
Kingstown School, Ireland Cooper’s 
Hill.RIE College, 1871-74 Passed 



Hon Wr H JIarsh 

out of Coopei’s Hill with first class 
honours m Mathematics Mr Marsh 
cme out to India in the 3 ear 1874 

He was appointed Assistant En- 
22 


gmeer to the Public Works Depart- 
ment in that 3>eai After seven 
j'ears' service he obtained his grade 
as Executive Engineer in 1881 
In 1897, he attained the grade of 
Supenntendmg Engmeer, and in 
1902, he was appointed Chief Engi- 
neer and Secretai v m the Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Goveinment of the 
United Provinces From 1903 to 
X905, Mr Marsh was a member of 
the Legislative Council of the United 
Provinces He recened the thanks 
of the Government ol India and of 
the N -W Provinces for develop 
ments in the Irrgation sj^stems of 
the Ganges and Jumna Foi his dis- 
tinguished services he was decorated 
with the Order of the Indian 
Empire In the 3 ear 1905, the 
Hon’ble Mr Marsh came under the 
fifty-five 3’ears* rule, and in the 
oidmary course would have retired 
from the seivice altogether The 
Government of India were, how- 
ever, unwilling to lose the services 
of so experienced an officer In 
the Resolution upon the Repoit of 
the Irrigation Department ol the 
United Provinces, by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr Marsn’s name appears 
coupled wnth high encomiums The 
Resolution states “ Mr Marsh 
possessed a lemarkable power of 
inspiring Ins oivn enthusiasm in his 
fellow w'oikers, and to him the Local 
Government is gieatly indebted, not 
only foi admuable admimstiation of 
the Department and man} improve- 
ments on the old canals, but also 
for a well-considered piogramme o^ 
extensions and new piojects, espe- 
cially in the di\ tract of Bundel- 
khand ” A wa}' ivas found 01 
retaimng his sei vices, and tlie 
Government of India through the 
Public Works Secietaiy wiote to the 
United Provinces Goiernnient offer- 
ing Mr Marsh the appointment of 
Consulting Engineer lor Iingation 
Works in Central India, a new post 
created under the general recom- 
mendation of the Irrigation Com- 
mission m 1903 Upon that repoit, 
the Goveinment of India decided to 
arrange for an examination of the 
Irrigation resources of Cential India, 
accepting the cost as an Imperial 
charge, and accordingly agreed to 
provide an experienced Irrigation 
officer to supervise and carry out 
the investigation for the whole 
Agency, and to work up irrigation 
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pro)ects in the Native States of 
Central India The woilc required 
of the Engmeer w'as to inspect 
the localities, and to assist, advise 
and supervise the State Engineers 
m selecting and investigating 
promising schemes, and m preparing 
estimates The territoiies to be 
dealt with included the Native States 
comprised in the Central India 
Agency This appointment was 
offered to Mr Marsh and accepted 
bv him He has held it since his 
retirement from the regulai service 
in September 1905 Mr Marsh's 
recreations aie sport shooting, 
fishing He pla3'ed in International 
Football (Rugb} ) for England v 
Scotland in the match of 1873 
He IS also a golf, ciicket and tennis 
player 

Mr NICHOLAS MAUGHAN, 
A M INST c E , Deputy Executive 
Engineer, Drainage, Ordinary 
Branch, of the Bombay Munici- 



Mr N Maughan 

pality, was bom in London in 1875, 
and educated at Westminster 
School and the Ciystal Palace 
School of Engmeenng On obtain- 
ing his certificate of the first 
class for Engmeenng, he was 
articled in 1895 to Messrs John 
Taylor, Sons, and Santo Cnmp, 
CiyU Engineers, Great George 
Street. Westminster His articles 
completed, Mr Maughan. was 
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appointed Resident Engineer, 
Enfield Water Works, New Pumping 
Station, in which appointment he 
served for one year On the 
expiration of this he took up the 
duties of Resident Engineer, Mam 
Drainage of Woking, in which 
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In 1905 he obtained the grade of 
Chief Engineer and was appointed 
Secretary to Government in the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public 
Works Department In 1900 he 
was placed in charge of the Sone 
Canals Survey Division in addition 
to his other duties 


ine permission 01 xne v^ouncii m 
the Minutes of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers His next appoint- 
ment was that of Resident Engineer, 
Ilford Drainage Works, serving 
there for a short period before 
joining his present appointment 
m January 1901 Prior to Decem- 
ber 1906 the Drainage Depart- 
ment of the Bombay Municipality 
was divided into two branches, 
the Special for constructional 
work, and the Ordinary for main- 
tenance and house connection 
work Carkeet James, mice, 

Deputy Executive Engineer, Drain- 
age, Special Branch, resigned his 
appointment in 1906, and the Cor- 
poration decided to amalgamate 
the two branches under one Drain- 
age Engineer To this new post 
Mr lilaughan was appointed m 
December 1906 with the designa- 
tion of Deputy Executive Engi- 
neer, Drainage, and is now' there- 
fore responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of all drain- 
age w'orks in the city and island 
of Bombay Mr Maughan is a 
Member of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of London 

Mr NORMAN FREDERICK 
McLEOD, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of tbc United Provinces m the 

Public Works 

tion Branch, uas born m iSo'’- ^ 
after completing his training at th 
Roval Indian Engineering College, 
he mined the Public Works Depart- 
aIiI nf the Indian Government in 
S aU Sme out to India to )0.u 

a'amce m Novembar of tlicW- 

the ser . g^ppomtment 

lowing year H s first aPP 

rfnS Mee 7 u%ivision He 

the various grades 
served througn pn the 

his service bei^g y 

Ganges and Lo er 8 ist 

1“ hfwas transferred to the 
grade, he vas 2 

'rj?nd.-St^e^u1 
S”‘S^tfou Wks, tn .903- 


Major ARTHUR MEARS, i a , 
Deputy Superintendent, Survey of 
India, was born in 1869, at 
Madras, and educated in Lon- 
don He joined the Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst in the year 1888 
and obtained his commission in 
i88g He was gazetted to the 
ist Battalion. Royal Lancaster Re- 
giment, on 30th January, 1889, 



tral Survey till igoz when he was 
attached to the Burma Forest Sur- 
vey, with the rank of Deputy Su- 
penntendent in charge of No 20 
Party Major Hears commanded 
a detachment of the 4th Pioneers 
on Field Service, Chin Hills, m 
1891-92, with the Newengai Column, 
and receive'd the medal and clasp 

Mr WILLIAM RUDOLPH 
HENRY MERK, ics,csi,lld, 
eldest son of the Revd ] N 
Merk, C m s , ivas born at Simla m 
1852, and was educated on tht 
Continent of Europe and at King’'; 
College University of Aberdeen 
He passed into the Indian Civil 
Service, takng third place, and 
proceeded to India in 1875 His 
first appointment was as Assistant 
Commissioner, and he spent three 
vears in the districts of Rawal Pmdi, 
Hazara, and Peshawar In 1879 
he was appointed Assistant Pohtieal 
Officer in the Khyber, and was 
present at the actions of Dakha 
^d Mazima, and accompanied the 
Expedition to Beand, for wh ch he 
was mentioned in the despatchK, 
and received the medal and the 
thanks of the Government of Inja 
In 1880 he was appointed Assistant 


Major \rtiiurMc\rs 
hut was subsequently transferred 

ScS Co™ 'U SiSjeet 

m 1893, and m P jj^ssia to 
sent on special duty to 
study the Russian k g J 

1897 be returned Infantry, 

Officer of the 3 nd Madras 

and on 21st November 01 

year was ^^Yev offn'iia In 

perintendent, Su y to 

1898 Major j Branch at 

the later the same 

Delira Survey, Ben- 



jlr W F H merk 

Resident at Nan^’ rJ warden 

held till April tSSr . Cardan Sub- 

placed m chare* ^ 

" appoint*'””''*''' 
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Secretary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment In 1884 he joined the Afghan 
Boundary Commission under Colonel 
Sir West Ridgeway, with which he 
remained three \ears, returmiig to 
India in 1887 ” In the httei yeai 
he was invested with the Order of 
the Star of India with the rank of 
Commander For the ne\t five 
years he held charge of the Peshawar 
district, during which iieriod he 
accomj^anied the Black Mountain 
E\pedition of 1888, for which he 
recened the medal 'and clasp In 
the j^ear 1802 he was deputed to 
take over the Kiirram Valley with an 
escort of 2,000 troops He remained 
in Kurraiu, settling the countrj’, 
till 1S94 Dunng 1896 and 1897 he 
acted as Commissioner of Peshawar, 
and again saw actu e service in the 
lattei veai with the Mohmand Field 
Force winch he accompanied as 
Chief Political Officer, for which 
he received medal and clasp He 
was appointed Chief Secretarj' to 
the Punjab Government in 1899 
and m the following year was posted 
to the Derajat as Commissioner 
In November igoo he was placed m 
charge of the Mahsud Blockade 
This was brought to a successful 
issue in 1904 Foi this service he 
recei\ ed the clasp In 1904 he was 
appointed Commissioner of Multan, 
and in April of the same j'ear, Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands He rererted to 
the Punjab m igo6 and now holds 
post of Commissioner of the 
Delhi Div.sion He received the 
degree of LL D from the Aberdeen 
University m 1900 


ras He was transferred to Calcutta dency College, and subsequently 
in the capacity of Accountant- attained the post of mathematical 
Geneial early m 1898, where he lecturer to the F A and B A 

remained till 1904 At the end of students in the Sanskrit College 

1905, on his letum from fuilough, He declined an offer of apiofessor- 

Ajmere College in the 

r"'.. ■ — ■ •' — ...j year 1869, and, having passed the 

' B L e\amination, commenced prac- 
] tice as a vakeel of the Calcutta High 
‘ Court He was appointed Tagore 
’ Law Lecturer m the year i8g6, 

j choosing as the subject of his 

^ course the Law of Joint Property 

f ^ V and Partition m British India 

_ In the year 1874 he had been 
1 , appointed Assistant Government 

Pleader, which post he held till 



Mr W H Michael 

he was appointed Accountant- 
Genenl, Punjab, and m 1907 was 
transfeircd to Bombay as Account- 
ant-General, which position lie still 
holds Besides being an adept m 
business matters, he is a keen 
sportsman, has done some racing, 
and also drives his oum motor 


% 


I 


»^';,jyALTER HENRY 
UCHAEI , I c s , late Accountant- 
Oenevai, Lahore, Punjab, was born 
in England in the j'eai 1866 He 
completed his education m Neuen- 
heim College, Geimany, wheie he 
conceived the idea of entering the 
Civil Seivice He spent two and a 

T ^ He came 

in Assistant Magistrate 

m 1887 His services ranged over 
various districts foi the first e Jht 

ES ^'^^1*'® some capftal 

th^Rnarr '^^4 be entered 
Eout UiE and for 

Accountant-General’s office, Mad- 


Mr RAM CHARAN MITRA^m a , 
B L , Senior Government Pleade/, 
High Coiiit of Bengal, is the' 
eldest son of Bono Mali Mitra, 
and was born at the vJJage of Goda 
m thedisti.ct of Burdwan, Bengal, 
in the veai 1847 He received his 
education at the school wJiidi 

r as the Hare Scliool, 

Calcutta , and from this school 
he passed the Entrance examin- 
ation of the Calcutta University, 
being jilaced second in order of 
merit He attended the Presidency 
College, and from this institution 
le passed the F A examination in 
the year 1864, be.ng placed high uji 

in Sp candidates 

of r T J'® graduated B A 
Unn'ersity, and m 

tion fn examina- 

tion m Mathematics He then 

took up the duties of aiistS 
lecturer m Mathematics at the Presi- 



Mr R C Mitba 

the year 1899 when he was ap- 
pointed to his present position of 
benior Government Pleader He 
has taken part m local municipal 
affairs, having been elected a 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Cor- 
poiation m 1892 

MOOR-F^TrS" ASHUTOSH 
muOKERJEE, LLD This dis- 

IWrWn Court 
”,Fort»am, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Calcutta, 

w+fi a Brahmin family 

wttled from time immemorial in 
The family origmaUv 

c?the H Halagar, a village 

in the fifties to pursue his studies 

m medicine He graduated at the 
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Calcutta Medical College, and there- 
after settled down as a medical 
practitioner in Bhowanipore, a 
southern suburb of Calcutta Dr 
Mooker]ee was a medical man of 
distinction in his day His son, Dr 
Ashutosh Mookerjee was born at 
Bhowanipore in June 1864 At 
that time Bhowanipore was the 
centre of the law courts which were 
held m the present Military Hospital 
buildings, and the young Mooker}ee 
grew up m an atmosphere which 
mav be described as a legal one 
To his father, young Mookerjee owed 
the foundation of his great store of 
learning The undoubted disad- 
vantages of an Indian education, 
which places too much reliance on 
mere book learning, were counter- 
acted m \shalosh Mookerjee ’s 
case by the care which his father 
bestowed on h's education in 
his early years, instilling mto 
inm from his own wide evpenencc 
those principles of independent 
thought that ha\c made him (he 
original thinker that he is 
to-day and has been throughout 
his life The same care followed 
Mr Mookerjee all Ihroiigh 
ins student life E\cn while he 
was at school, the elder Dr Moo- 
kerjec aided liis studies with lus 
own ripe wisdom The consi- 
oueiice w'as that the future High 
Court Judge acquired knowledge 
far in adiance of that nsiially im- 
parted at school and college \t 
the age of twenU. Mr Mookerjee 
attained his degree of Bachelor of 
\rls, and, contmuing his studies 
in the same earnest spirit, in the 
following year look his Masters 
degree in Mathematics, and the 
next year was awarded the Prem- 
chand Roychand Sc’iolarehip of 
Rs 8,000 In these years Mr Moo- 
kcrjce show'cd a brilliant capacitj’ 
for the higher mathematics, and 
W'ltli a mind so stored there were 
many professions open to the young 
man; His efforts in these jiurely 
mental labours were more than 
local, and before he had attained 
his majority, his work m pure and 
mixed mathematics had peached 
the learned societies of Europe 
His solutions of many abstruse 
mathematical problems 

incoiporated m standard woiks, to- 
incoipoia 

European scholars But finally the 
JarSmied the young scholar 
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He joined the City CoUege for the 
purpose of studying law Though 
to this subject he brought his usual 
energy, the result was not at first 
commensurate with his success in 
the calmer studies of mathematics 
He earned off the Tagore Law 
Gold Medal on three separate 
occasions, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that at first his progress ni 
the law was not as meteoric as his 
former career had been He pass- 
ed the examination of Bachelor of 
Law without much distinction, hut 
the preparation of study bore fruit 
soon after, and his appearance at 
the Honours Examination of Law 
five years later, was the occasion of 



1 he Hon Dr Ism , tosh Mooxewjeu 

masterly exhibition of acqmre- 
lents which secured him the title 
f Doctor of Law At this period 
[r Mookerjee w’as m his thirtieth 
ear, and the following ten years 
larked rap'd developments m h's 
areer He commenced to practise at 
ae Calcutta Bar. and as a junior he 
-as soon found to be an invaluable 
id to leading Counsel, for the 
borough and painstaking habits 
iculcated in him by his wise father 
lade him the master of every case 
ubmitted to him As in 
if time he obtained opportunities 
i exhibiting his po'^ers before the 
Jench, the issue was long fett 
a doubt, and it was found that he 
/as able to hold his own against 


Cal- 
cutta isar In seven years he at- 

Mookerjee gamed all the honom 
practising counsel, 
and fifteen years after taW 

nf iru appointed a Judge 
of the High Court which his foten- 
abilities had so adorned In 
this short sketch it is not possible 
to do full justice to the many 
honours which the Hon'ble Mr 
Justice Mookerjee has obtained in 
his not very lengthy life Long 
years are left m which to add to 
them, for the learned Judge is still 
a student He is a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, appointed by 
Lord Lansdowne m 1889, and as a 
Member of the Faculty of Arts, has 
been one of its representatives 
on the Syndicate of the same Uni- 
versity for fifteen years He l«s 
been nominated by the University 
on two occasions as its represen- 
tative on the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and a third time by the 
Calcutta Municipality In 1904. 
he was elected to the Supreme 
Council by the non-of&cial Mem- 
bers of the Bengal Legislative Conn 
cil As a legislator, Dr Mookerjee 
IS not m sympathy with the agitat- 
ing cliques among his countrymen 
His work for his country re of a 
more solid character than the air- 
ing of rhetoric, popular among 
public men of far inferior attain- 
ments to his , but as a champion 
of right in legislation, Dr Mooker- 
jee ’s services have been of a solid 
order and of infinite value to the 
matenal prospects of his country 
He is a true patriot, working tor 
the advancement of hre commu- 
nity under the existing order of 
Government, which /“Ognwes 
as the best attainable till the conn 
try IS really educated enough for 
a further share of ^eedom As a 
profound and 

Ls placed his knowledge M the 
semce of the public, 

suit IS shown m many an Act which 

would have been less to 

for the keen skill in law and 

tical knowledge of the count y 
which he has exhibited 

thifenhghtened and cornpreh^n- 

sive grasp of 

Dr Mookerjee is a typical « 

He IS no denationalised rnmure 

S East and West, but he ha^i 
cognized the possibility of Wins 
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true to Ills couatry 
while standing forth with the lead- 
ers of thought either in Europe or 
Asia He has never travelled m 
Europe, but is a fanlhant exponent 
of Western knowledge, and at the 
same time is versed in the ancient 
lore of India Hindoo metaphy- 
sics and Sanskrit hteratme are ai 
familiar to him as the latest 
results of European research Ur 
Mookeriee has led too busy a hie 
to have published much, but the 
output of his mind may be looked 
for in the future, of a certainty 
Already he has made a commence- 
ment in a book on that abstruse 
and difficult subject, the ‘ ‘ Law of 
Perpetuities,” and his work on 
"Come Sections” is now a text 
book 


Mr WILLIAM MOOR, Secretary 
to the Municipal Board, Cawnpoie, 
was born at Mussoorie in the year 
l86i, his father being the late Revd 
Robert Moor, who was connected 
with the English Church at that 
station Mr Wilbam Moor received 
his education partly in India and 
partly in the West Indies, at De- 
marara He entered bus ness m 
the sugar trade of South Amei ca, 



Mr W Moor 

but left that country m the year 1886, 
coming to India, where he secured 
the position of Secretary to 
the Gorakhpur Municipality and 
remained two years In the year 


1888 he ivas appointed to lus present 
position Mr Moor is one of 
the foundeis of the Civil Lines Ten- 
nis Club, the most popular clnbm 
Cawnpore, and acts as Secretary 
of that institution He bec^e a 
Freemason m 189^1, loinmg Lodge 
Harmony, E C . 438 He has passed 
through all the Chairs and w^, 
for 1907, Worshipful Master He 
has been very active m the cause of 
plague prevention in Cawnpore, and 
his seiMces mthis connection have 
bee 1 lecog 1 z'd as veiy valuable 

Mr CHARLES TURNER 
STEVENSON MOORE, i c s 
Ml Stevensnn Mooie entered the 



JIi C T Ste\ ^^so^•^[ooR^ 


Indian Civil Service on the igth 
September, 1887, arnving in India 
on loth December of the same 
year His first substantive ap- 
pointment was at Midnapore, where 
he served as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector till June r88g He 
was thence transferred to Ram- 
pur Hat, and in the following fii e 
years served at Jhenda, Magura, 
Jessore, Raniganj, Burdwan.Buxai, 
Shahabad, Patna and Chittagong, 
as Assistant Magistrate In 1891 
he officiated as Magistrate and Col- 
lector, Jessore, and in the year 1894 
he was appointed to this same dis- 
trict as Assistant Settlement Officer 
He attained substantive rank as 
Settlement Officer of Muzaffarpur, 
Gya, in 1896, and subsequently be- 
came Settlement Officer of Cham- 


pdian, Saian, and Darbhanga, 
promoted Joint Magistrate and Col- 
lector in the same year, and in 
1898 he was appointed Magistrate 
and Collector, 3rd grade Mr Ste- 
venson-Moore availed himself of 
furlough in i899» nfter completing 
the settlement operations in 
Muzaffarpur and Champaran In 
the following yeai, on his return to 
duty, he was appointed as Junior 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
and a year later as Magistrate 
and Collector oi the 24-Parganas, 
and was confirmed in his appoint- 
ment as Magistrate of that district 
in 1903 In igo2 he acted as Com- 
missioner to the Presidency Division 
While at Alipur, Mr Stevenson- 
Moore helped to establish a school 
for European children, and was 
Chairman of the Management Com- 
mittee He also introduced an 
arrangement in Mill Municipalities, 
undei which the Mills and Municipal 
Committees combined in defraying 
the cost of supplying filtered water 
within the municipal area He 
m tiated a comprehensive scheme 
for draining the low-lvmg lands of 
Diamond Harbour Sub-Division 

In 1904 he was appointed to his 
present post as Inspector-General 
of Police, Lower Provinces, and the 
introduction of the reforms recom- 
mended by the Police Commission 
became h,s special task 

Mr NILAMBARA MUKARJI, 
Vice-Chairman of the Corporation of 
Calcutta, IS the third son of the late 
Pundit Debnath Mukarji, a man of 
high character and considerable liter- 
ary ability He was born at Koolia- 
raunghat, District Jessore, near 
Calcutta, on 3rd December 1842 He 
IS one of the most distinguished gra- 
duates of the Univers ty of Calcutta, 
taking first class honours at the first 
examination of the University for the 
degree of M A in Sanskrit in 1865, 
and graduating B L in 1866 He 
was enrolled as a vakeel (pleader) of 
the Calcutta High Court and shortly 
aftenvards joined the Bar of the 
Punjab Chief Court While prac- 
tising at Lahore, his talents and 
learning attracted the notice of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
who appointed him Chief Judge of 
the State in 1868 Subsequently 
he started the silk industry m 
Kashmir, which rapidly developed 
and expanded under his direction. 
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and he was favoured with the com- 
mendatory notices of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of 
State, and was rewarded by His 
Highness the Maharaja with a valu- 



He took his degree as Master of 
Arts at Calcutta University in i88i, 
and attained Honours in Phj'sical 
Science In the same year he was 
appointed Head Master of the Boys’ 
High School, Nami Tal From 1882 
to 1884 served as assistant 
editor of the North-West Provinces 
Gazetteer, part of which time he was 
under the Hon’ ble Mr (now Sir) J P 
Hewett In March 1884, he was 
appointed Honorary Deputy Col- 
lector, Allahabad, and joined the 
regular service as Deputy Collector, 


Mr Nil AMBARA Mokarji 

able pair of golden 
inscription m Persian, and a Sanad, 
m recognition of h.s valuable services 
Se was held in high esteem by 
the Maharaja for his ability, zeal, 
imimneachable honesty and single- 
mmd?d devotion to the Performance 

Sf oil. He 

of the 

SfalSSJi ttn .o'^u*y 

■nnrrTrTJT HENR^ 
TP Deputy 
NIBLETT, m a ^ id’Sub-Divi- 
Collector, grade- , 
sional Mag^tfDmsmn of the 
Mussoorie . Mr Niblett 

DehraDun District 1 

was born m the yea^^ 59 ^^, ^ ^ 

iStoofidM® college, AUahabad. 



lias transferred 111 18S5 to Oral, to 
construct a portion of the Indian 
Midland Railway In 1887 lie pro- 
ceeded to England to gi\ e a finish 
mg touch to his practical know ledge, 
and for this purpose studied ni 
London and made extended tours 
in England, France, German), and 
Italy After passing, m 18SS, the 
professional test, he became an Asso 
date of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects On his wav to 
England he was w-recked, on the 
17th April 1887, near the coast of 
Corsica, while on board the P and 
0 steamer rasiitfliwa He returned 
to India at the end of 1889 and 
was re-posted to Agra, where he 
had to prepare the Jaipur Kotin for 
the reception of H R H tlic 
Duke of Clarence In 1890 he went 
to the Seebpore College m Bengal 
to act a= a Professor of Engineer 
mg In 1891 he w as attached to 
the P W Secretariat m the North 
West Provinces, where he remained 
for several years on special duty 
He was then posted, as District 
Engineer, to Naim Tal and later, 
aftei a short term m the Irrigation 
Branch, was appointed Executive 
Engineer of the special Ayarpatta 


Mr R H NiBtETT 

7th grade, on isth March 1885 
has served m the different grades of 
Deputy Collectors till the 
tune On the igtb October 1904, 

hT« ““S'” 

the appointment above noted 

Mr FREDERICK OSCAR 

general edition 

came to inoia rolleee m 

Roorkee ^ngmeering 
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year icjoo, at the request of the 
Colonial Go\ eminent and the Royal 
Asiatic Society of I ondon, he Went 
to Ctjljii to lepoil on the j)ieser\a- 
tioii of the ancient Euddlnst monu- 
ments at Anuradh.ipura and Polu- 
ii.iru\a On rttiirn to India he nas 
first posted lojhansi, and then to 
the Eenarcs Pro\,iuial Di\.-ion 
U Benares he e\ca\ alcd, in iqo4 05, 
the ancient site of Sarnath, the 
hirthplace of Huddliism, where \ an- 
nus \alu.il)lc buildings, sculptuies, 
.ind inscriptions were laid bare, in- 
cluding an Asoka column insciibed 
with one of the famous Edicts In 
the j'ear 190'; he was posted to the 
Agra Provincial Divis on wheic he 
took part in the lestoratian of the Taj 
and the other ancient Moghul build- 
ings, and helped in the arrangements 
foi the reception of T R H the Prince 
and Piinccss of Wales m 1905, and of 
the Amir of Afghanistan in 1907 In 
April of the latter 5 ear he was posted 
to Lucknow' to act as Superintending 
Eiigiiicci In addition to being a 
Fellow of the Rojal Institute of 
British Aichitects, Mi Oertelisan 
Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and a Member of 
the Roj'al Asiatic Society of London 

Mr, C E A W OLDHAM, 
ICS, Director of Agriculture, 
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Mr C r \ \\ Oldham 

Galway m 

1S69 and was educated m Galuai 
Londoii. and Balhol College. Ov- 


I ford He joined the service in 
October 1890, and served as an 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
acting as Magistrate-Collector in 
1892, 1894 and 1895, for short pe- 
riods In 1895 he was ajipointed 
L'luler-Sccretarj’ to Government, 
officiating as Secretary' to Govern- 
ment in the Financial and Muni- 
cipal Departments in 1897 Omit- 
ting short terms of special duly, 
Mr Oldham next served as a Dis- 
trict Officer, holding charge of the 
Gay'a District for fi\ e years, and of 
Monghyr for nearly' two y'ears 
He was placed on special duty in 
connection with the Agricultural 
Department m September 1905 
For his services in connection w ith 
plague in Gaya he was awarded 
the Kaiser-i-Hind medal of the 
first class in 1902 

Mr FREDERICK PALMER, 

M IXST C E , M AM SOC , C E , C I E , 
was born in 1862 He com- 
menced h.s engineering career as an 
articled pupil on the Great Western 
Ra hvav, South AA’’ales Division, and 
was Assistant Engineer on that 
Railway for a short time before his 
appointment, in 1883, to the East 
Indian Railway as Assistant En- 
gineer He was attached to the 
Head Office in Calcutta for over 
five years and was then made 
Resident Engineer on the survey 
for the “Grand Chord Line” 

In 1891, after nearly tw'o years’ 

I furlough, he w'as given the appomt- 
' ment of Personal Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer, and early in 1893 
W'as promoted to be District En- 
gineer in charge of the Allahabad 
Dins on, attaining that rank in less 
than ten y'ears’ service 
On January 1st, 1896, he was 
appointed Engmeer-m-Charge of the 
^rvey for the Mogul Serai-Gaya 
Extension of the East Indian Rail- 
"^ 3 'i ®iid subsequently xvas given 1 
charge of the construction of this 
line The work included the build- 1 
mg of a bridge 01 er the River Sone, ; 
u hich, with a total length between i 
abutments of 10,044 hneal feet ' 
(ncailv two miles), is believed to be 
the second longest nver-bndge in 

Scotland lieing but a feiv feet longer 1 
The construct on of the Sone Bridge ] 
w as commenced on Februarv 22nd, 1 
^ 97 . and the official opening took v 
l>l»« ovaclly thr« C 


on February 22nd, 1900 Both 
the budge and the radwav were 
completed within the estimated 
cost In 1S99, tile construction of 



Mi TapDFRicK Palmer 

the Baiun-Daltonganj branch (80 
miles) was added to Mr Palmer’s 
already heavy duties 
On the completion of the Sone 
Bridge, Mr Palmer was again in 
England on leave for nearly tw'o 
years, and W'hile there was offered 
the apjiomtment of Chief Engineer 
to the Port of Calcutta In Decem- 
ber 1901 he entered upon his new 
duties and rap dly proceeded with 
the extension of the accommodation 
of the Port He has just completed 
a scheme for new docks at Garden 
Reach, and the extension of other 
tacihtii"-, sufficient for the needs of 
the rapidly increasing trade of the 
Poit for many jears to come 
Mr Palmer was elected an Asso- 
ciate Member of the Institute of 
Civd Eng.neers m 1890, and trans- 
ferred to the class of Member m 

1 "'as also 

elected Member of the American 
Society' of Civd Engineers 


PAR- 

oitJiK Chef Engineer and Secre- 

Public Morks Department, Lahore, 
was born m Cey'lon in 1853 He 

College School, Somersetshire, Eng- 
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land, and at the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopei’s Hill, 
whence he passed out in 1874, 
thud in order in the final list of 
that year He was appointed 
Assistant Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Punjab, and came to 


Municipality as Water Works and 
Municipal Engmeei He remained 
in this appointment for si\ yeais, 
after which he was appointed by 
the Government of Bengal to the 
Howah Watei Woiks, which 
appointment he held for two 



holds For nearly 30 jears he was 
Honorary Secretary to the ] X 
Petit Institute of which he is 
now' Honorary Life Jlember and 
Vice-President He is a Fellow 
of the Bombay University and 
was elected a Syndic in Arts for 
three years 

Mr CHARLES FREDERICK 
PAYNE, ICS, Deputy Chairman 
of the Corporation of Calcutta, 
w'as born m 1875 at Biomlej, 
Kent (England), and is the son 
of Mr Frederick Pajne of that 
place He received his education 
at St John’s School, Leatherhead, 
and Brazenose College ( 0 \on), 
where he took his B A degree 
He joined the Indian Civil Service 


ilr E H Pargiter 

India in the same year In 1883 
he was promoted to Executive 
Engmeei, m 1900 to Superintend- 
ng Engineer, and in March, rqob 
was appointed Chief Engmeei and 
Secretary to Government, Punjab 
The whole of his service has been 
m connection with Irrigation M orks 

in the Punjab 

Mr WALTER PARRY 
M INST c E , London (also Member of 
Hie Liverjiool Engineering Society), 
Engmeer Cawn^; 
was born and educated at i-ivei 

P«'', f Ch«te”H Bdoe 
S'f\-s?cE Civil Engineer of 
aiat city His first appomtmmt 
Engineeiing Depart- 
of ^thf Birkenhead Muni- 
"'Sitv m Uich he lemamed 
S? three years, and afteiivards 

tiOi the Sheffield 

In 1885 he P gjj^tnjent 
India to take ? Calcutta 

noth the ,l,e extension 

connechon ivity ftree 

''' r Sie Saton of that 

S; 1 e joined fhe Allahabad 


Mr Walter Parry 

years and a half On Je expiry 
of this penod he was offered and 
accepted his present position m 
charge of water works, sevverage, 
etc ^at Caivnpore, where he has 
Sarge of all the engineering 
works and conservancy of that 
town Mr Pari^' became a Mem 
t,er of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers m the year 1895. 
havfng previously been an Associate 

Member 

Mr R M PATELL, MA Li.n 

t±roY^he?iSdr‘c»o?«S 

|UCl^C ■RnmhaV W3.5 botH 

Small Causes, August 

,n Bombay on z7th & 

He was educated 
1840 rolleee, Bombay, 

Elphinstone College^^^^^^^ 

and prachsed 
Bombay from the >ea^ 

January i894> ^ t (5inall 

snd Judgo of to C»»r' „ 
Causes, and m 97 

Assistant to ^he as an Act- 

biancer He offi gpca,- 

mg Chief Judge 

r§.o” ea?r^6 w.s spjointed 
Chief Judge, which post 



Mr C F PAiM 


dstricts^”fti*has held his present 
J^p^ien. since Oc»ber IW 

cretary, Asiatic ® ^ ^o Society, 

Vice-President, Espemn 

Calcottn,, M- 

“Ek-Lipi Socie y Restoration 
viser, joihst m Persian 

iociety . Goia SStl, 

““A^i^teSir-CoiondHeniy 



Rodney Phillott, and was born m 
London m i860 He was educated 
at Felsted, and joining the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, passed 
out with Honours He was gazetted 
on 14th January, 1880, to the 40th 
Foot (and Someiset L I ) then in 
India He also sensed with the 28th 
Punjab Infantry, and was subse- 
quently appointed to the 3rd Punjab 
Cavalrj', on the 27th Match, 1887 
He saw active service uith the Zhob 
Valley Feld Foice m 1890, and 
agam when he was appointed 
Deputj' Assstant Quarteimastei- 
General, Intelligence, Hazara Field 
Force, 1901. for winch he leceived 
the medal and clasp On the 
Noith'West Frontier of India he 



Lt -Col D C Phillott 

took part in the action of the 
Ubhlan Pass and operations on 
the Samana and in the Kurram, 
1897, medal and two clasps He 
twice officiated as Recruiting Staff 
Officer for Pathans, and was for two 
years H B M Consul at Kirman 
and Bundar Abbas, Persia Colonel 
Phillott has tiavelled extensively 
in the East His contributions to 
literature are translations for the 
Government of India of several 
military works nto the Indian 
vernaculars , he has also edited 
many Persian texts He is the 
author of various papers on 
Philology and Ornithology m the 
Journal” and ‘'Memoirs” of the 
23 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
translator from the Araffic of the 
“Nafhat-ul Yaraan” (in the press), 
and from the Persian of Baz-Nama-yi 
Nasiri’ ’ (m the press) Recreations, 
hawking and travelLng Address 
Indian Museum, Calcutta Uubs 
Tumor Naval and Military, 
Piccadilly, and United Seivice, 


Mr LUDOVIC CHARLES POR- 
TER, Collector and Chairman of 
the Meerut Municipality, United 
Provinces, was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, England, and 
joined the service on 9th October 
1889, arriving m India on the 8th 
January 1890 He was posted to 
Hardoi as Assistant Commissioner, 
and after having served as Assist- 
ant Magistrate, Collector and Joint 
Magistrate in various centres, he 
was appoint'd City Magistrate, 
Lucknow, in 1895 He also held 
this post in other divisions up 
to 1898, when he took furlough 
On his return in 1899 he again 
served as Joint Magistrate and 
officiated as Deputy Commissioner 
at Muttra, Cawnpore and Gonda, 
up to 26th April 1906, when he was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner, 
Fyzabad, and in February 1907 
was posted to Meerut as Collector 


Mr WILLIAM RICHARDSON 
ERETH PURVES, Deputy Collec- 
tor. Magistrate andTieasiiry Officei, 
Nairn Tal, is the son of the late 
William PuTves, Goven mcrt sei - 
vice He was born at Agia on ‘he 
5th October 1857, ^nd was educa- 
ted at La Martin h,e College, I uck- 
now Mr Purves’ first employ- 
ment was as a jnmor master at 
Allahabad High School He entered 
Government service in 1877 after 
si\ months of scholastic life In 
1691 he was promoted to a gazetted 
appointment from Head Clerk, and 
appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Collector In 1897 he was made 
substantive in the appointment of 
Deputy Collector, in ivLcli grade he 
served at vanous stations before 
bemg tiansferred to his present 
post at Fatehgarh Mr Purves is 
author of a Handbook on 
Ready Refeiencc to Preparation 
and Check of Award and Compeiisa- 
bon for Appropnation undei Act 
A of 1870 (the Land Acquisition 
Act), published m 1B77 


*77 

Mr JAMES THOMSON 
RANKIN, ICS, Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, was born in 
rSyr and educated at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh He joined the ICS in 
1892 and proceeded to India the same 
year On arrival he was appointed 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
at Chittagong He served in this 
grade at Cox’s Bazar, Jalpaiguri, 
Buxai and Sasaram In 1898, he 
was appointed to act as Magistrate 
and Collector of Tipper a, and in Feb- 
ruary 1800 he w'a? posted in the 
-ame capac.ty to Dacca, wheie be 
remained till confirmed in the giade 
of Magistrate and Collector in igo 5 , 
when he was transferred to Cal- 
cutta and appointed Junior Secre- 
taiy to the Board of Revenue In 



Mr J T, Rankin 


the same year be was promoted to 
his present post of Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in the new Pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and stationed at Dacca 

Hon Mr Justice ARTHUR HAY 
STEWART REID, m a , Bar -at- 
Lawr, Judge of the Chief Court, 
Lahore, Fellow of the Allahabad Um- 
vers’ty and of the Punjab Univer- 
sity, ivas born on the loth October, 
1851, and is the second son of the late 
Henry Stewart Reid, b c s , Member 
of the Board of Revenue, North- 
West Provinces, 1868-81 He was 
educated at Harrow (1864-69), and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge (1869 72) 
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pie. PractKPrf ^ Tem- 

Wor 

College, Allahabad’ horn 
ff3, and Officiating PuWic^T^^y 
e«tor and Standing clunsel rr? 

ment Advocate). North 

Vinces. t 8 q? nrc,^ r , Pio- 
Poi’jab dnef Co^rt 










Hon, Mr Justice A. H. Stewart Reid. 

18991 1902 and igo6 Jlaincd, 
1897, Imogen, daughter of the late 
Sir Cecil Beadon, k c s i , Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal 

Mr. CHARLES SKRYMSHER 
RENNICK, M'ho was boin in London 
in 3858, reccned his education at 
Universit}' College School (London) 
and the Ro3'al Indian Engineering 
College, Coopei’s Hill He came out 
to India in November 1881 and was 
posted to Rajjnitana as an Assistant 
Engineer under tlie Local Adminis- 
tration Early in 1884 he w’as 
transferred to the Railivaj' branch 
and served up to igoi as an 
Assistant Engincei and Executive 
Engineer on various divisions of 
the North-Western Railway. From 
1902 to 1906 he ivas employed on the 
survey and construction of the 
Allaliabad-Fyzabad and Allahabad- 
Jaunpore Railways In October 
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r 

Hon 'Me Mr jusbee Richards 

Court, Allahabad, son of the late 
John Henry Richards, Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, County Mayo, 
and grandson of the Right Hon'ble 
John Richards, Attorney-General 
of Ireland, Baron of the Court of 


Comm?ssmne? o?^?h”\ 

Estates Court Mr^T® .^'^‘i^bered 
|s a Member of the iS R 
he joined m 1883 in 
appointed one of 

J;«aeif,v,aX“vlS'S? 

®ent and is “uwer moie- 
Allahabad Volunteer *Colp?" 

PREDE^lr't 1“*'®® 
ROBERTSON-, niS*)™ 



5tr C S Rehsick 

RICHARnc;^^^ ^ C 

r 1, Tnmtv 

College, Dublir, Judge of the High 


Hon Mr Jusbee Robertson 

Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, was 
born in the j'ear 1854 and educated 
privately and at King’s College 
He came to India in 1876 and was 
appointed Assistant Comm'ss oner, 
Lahore In i88z he was deputed 
to Rawalpindi as Forest Settlement 
Officer, and became Settlement Col- 
lector in 1883 On return from 
furlough m 1888 he was employed on 
special dutjf on the Maler Kotla 
Settlement operations In the 
following veal he offic.ated as Diiec 
tor of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture, in which appombnent he ivas 
subsequently confirmed In 1896 he 
was appointed Dimsional Judge , m 
December 1898 he becameAdditionai 
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Judge, Chief Court, and was appoint- 
ed as permanent Judge, Chief Court, 
m 1904 His literal y works are 
C'islomiry Law of Rawalpindi 
District, Final Repot Is of Revised 
SetUemenl, and Report on the Forest 
Settlement of the Rawalpindi District 
He has been a keen supporter of 
cricket, acted as Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Punjab Cricket Club 
for some years, and is a member 
of the M C C and other cricket 
clubs, and of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club, St Andrews He is 
also interested in philanthropic 
work, and is President of the 
Y M C A , Lahore 

Mr SYDNEY MADDOCK 
ROBINSON, Bar-at-Law, Legal 
Remembraneer to Government, 
Punjab, Lahore, i\ as born in the j'ear 
1865, at Karachi, India, and edu- 
cated at the Cathedial School, Here- 
ford, and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he took his B A degree in 
January 1888 He was called to 
the Bar, Aliddle Temple, on 26th 
January t888 and came to Lahore, 
Punjab, India, in the same year 
In i88g, he officiated for the Junior 
Government Advocate and was ap 
pointed Public Prosecutor, Lahore 



Remembrancer to the Punjab 
Government and Secretary to the 
Legislative Council of the Punjab 

Mr AI FRED EDWARD RYVES, 
B A , Government Advocate, High 
Couit, Allahabad, son of Major T J 
Ryves, late Deputy Inspectoi- 
General of Police, United Provinces, 
was born at Allahabad in the year 
1865 Mr Ryves received his 
education in England, at Clifton 
College and Tnnitjr College, Oxford 
He was called at the Middle Temple 
in November 1888 He came to 
India and was enrolled an Advocate 
of the Allahabad High Court in 
J anuary 1889 In 1891 he proceeded 
to Dehra Dun, and subsequently 


Mr HENRY SAVAGE, csi, 
ICS, was born in 1854, at Bolton 
in Westmoreland, and educated at 
the Liverpool Institute He passed 
the Indian Civil Service Examina- 




Mr S M Robinson 


Division, in iggr 

He officiated as Junior Government 

When'S® annually until 1899 

Advocate ^“'^einm J 

ocate Heissub Legal 


Mr A E Ryves 

practised at Saharanpur, but le- 
•'^^^aliabad m 1894 In 
1890 he was appointed Officiating 
Government Advocate foi a year 
After two shoit officiating terms 
he was appmted Government 

and finally confirmed He officia- 
^ Additional Judicial 
Commissioner, Lucknow, for a 
period of seven months m 1905 

Sh Frf' “ associated 

with Freemasonry since the year 
the 

w u He IS at present 

Worshipful Master of \odge 

No W K 


Mr H Savage 

tion direct from school, in 1872, and 
arrived in India in October 1874 
He served as Assistant Magistrate, 
Joint Magistrate or Collector in 
many of the districts of the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, and in 1896 
became Commissioner of the Dacca 
Dmsion In 1904 he was on special 
duty in connection with the 
improvement of village a Imuustra- 
t o.i and village police, and in the 
same year was appointed a Compa- 
nionof the Order of the Star of India 
Un the formation of the new Pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
of .^“appointed benior Member 
of the Board of Revenue in that 
Province, a post which he still holds 

K- ^ Dahadur RAM SAN- 
CAR S^ Deputy Magistrate and 

of the first grade 
and Member. Bengal Legislative 
Council, was bom on the i6th Tulv 

m East Bengal He came from a 
distinguished Va,dya family (Medi- 
cal ca^e), and was fifth m descent 

Sen. MinisSr ?o 
me Mahomedan Governor of Dacca 
He was educated at Comilla English 

earned off several scholarships 
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and prizes, as well as gold med^s 
for literature. He passed both the 
Tumor and Senior Scholarship Exa- 
minations of the pre-Uniyersity 
days with the highest credit, and 
received the gold medal for library 
reading, which is equivalent to the 
present day Premchand Roychand 
Scholarship In after-yeais his al- 
lege record was pubhcly alluded 
to by Dr Mouat, the Secretary to 
the Council of Education, on the 
occasion of a pi.ze distribution 
He commenced his career as a 
lecturer at the 

from here he went as Head faster 
to the Chittagong School In 1858 
he was appointed Deputy Magis- 
trate and Collector and was employed 
m the districts of Chittagong and 
Noakhah, where he 

m cmymg ™ Si 

duced under Act X A^acted 
work m this connection attractca 

r nttentien ef the Doijd ol 

Revenue, and the 

ledement from His Honour 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal H^ 

ffi&Umth-dnys. 
and dstncts 

"eTnUraTd Se nSi of iM 
again s^^wactca ^ i c s , 

superiors Mr C i » 

placed 1 . « best Indian 

Sankar Sen was ^ 

Deputy the Dei.ansh.p 

1869, he was offered tlw ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of the Cooch Be ‘ ^ ,jon\cS' 

Ashley Ericn. 

tic reasons visited Rana- 

ghaton his ua^ Excellency with 
Sen received H he received 

Fffi by comn^"’' ft® J'X 

thanks, o> cu tiie 

General Sir On en ^ 

Military Secretary nn special dutv.to 
deputed to For 

collect agricultur^.^sta^^^^^^ 

this \ ^poottof G^ovemment 

m the annual edto be very 

Hisreportwaspronounced^ 

valuable ari then Lieute- 

„nnt-Go«mor of paper 

circnlatcd ,n very 

tooSte ‘'™“ .^^e^a^rffeTofScer 

i-asifj-ssrt 

and recerved W-'" ^^^,d xemple. 

work from bi 


In the same year lie was again He retired on the i6th July, 1886, 
placed on speuM duty m connec- with an honourable record of ser-^ 

+Tr\^i +Vm ri-f loe'finrr r\«TAv> tt . 


piauea on speciaj. auxy ju uuimeu- 
tion with the registration of hold- 
ings in the Government Estate of 
Panchannagram m the Suburbs of 
Calcutta In 1876, Mr Sen was 
appointed a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, wh ch office he 
held for two years, assisting in the 
enactment of several important laws 
affecting the Municipal and Reve- 
nue admmistrat on of the country 
He was invested w.th the title of 
‘ ' Rai Bahadur ’ ’ on the occasion of 
the assumption of the Imperial 
title by the late Quee, ’-Empress 
Victoria, in recogmtion of “h s 
loyal conduct and services ’ ' In 
1S77 he was awarded the Delhi 


wjiu an uunouraoie recotQ 01 ser- 
vice lasting over 35 years He 
declined the offer of the office of 
Prime Minister to the Bikanu State 
shortly before his retirement In 
1887 the Rai Bahadur was granted 

1 _ n .ii r% 



307 me j\ai cauaaur was granted 
11 special pension by the Secretary of 
State m consideration of his ‘ ‘ long 
distinguished and unusually mento 
nous service ’ ’ He was appoint- 
ed a Presidency Magistrate m i88g 
In private hfe he was very populai 
with all classes and was a distin- 
guished leader of Indian societj 
He died on the z6th January, 1898, 
and a public meeting, with the 
object of taking steps to perpetuate 
his memory, was held at the Calcutta 
University Institution, presided over 
by Sir Cecil Stevens, kcsi. 
Officiating beutenant-Govemor of 
Bengal, who, among other th.rgs 
said that, had Mr Sen hved a few 
years later, he would certainly have 
found a place in the ranks of 
District Magistrates 
The late Mr Sen had three 
sons — (i) Mr G Sen of the Innei 
Temple, Bai -at-Law, Advocate of 
the Calcutta H gh Court, who 
pre-deceased h s father in r8^ 
Issue, three £ 0 "? > of 
eldest. Mr Prafulla Sankar Sen, 

M A is Deputy Collector and Suh 
Divkonal Magistiate of Gaibanda 
ni Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Another one Nikhil s m Eng 
smdvirg fot the Bar, whde the 
secoL Ion Ainudya is studying m 

Mr Juan Sankar Sen, pcs, 

ESenfUri * 

SnMA. IS m the Provincal Civil 

Semce of Bengal 
tr,\ Mr Hem Sankai ben, 

A ^ +QTi-t m the Political Depatt- 

Assistant m th Secretariat 

.'St 


The late Rai Bahadur 
ram Sankar Sen 

Imperial 

hf'Seame a member 

S tS^CenHal Examination Com- 

and V|-Chairman ofjhe 

Distnct was deputed 

Perganas In prevailing 

anSteinC^ 

on the Calcutt ana a 

As a lesnlt consisting 

committee was appomtea. ^ ^ 

of Mr A 'V PauU c s , 


Xhe Hon’ble Mr 
MOHAMED shah 
kb, Bar -at t-aw, J ^orn 

Court, g58 He comes of 

■n the ancient family. 

a distinguished a 

known as the M gf Lahore 

banpura m the , jbssion 

He was, educated^f he ^a- 
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tnculated, and subsequently at the 
Lahore Government College where 
he graduated m the Faculty of Arts 
in 1887, m which year he left for 
England to study for the Bar, and 
joined the Middle Temple Aftei 
going through the usual course of 
legal instiuction, he was called to the 
Bar in June 1890 As a law student 
he distinguished himself in England 
by obtaining, after severe competi- 
tive tests, a scholarship at his own 
Inn, and several prizes offered by 
tile Council of Legal Education 
Returning to Lahore, he was enrolled 
as an Advocate of the Chief Court, 
Punjab, in 1891, and as such enjoyed 
a lucrative practice for sixteen years, 
being appointed a temporary addi- 
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Hon Mr Justice M Sha.h Din 

tional Judge of the Chief Court m 
December 1906 Endowed, as he 
IS, with great natural gifts and a 
marked intellectual activity the 
engrossing pursuits of thelegM nro- 
fession did not absorb all h s Inergies, 

^dbeiore his appointment to the 
Chief aurt he stood out m public 
Me as the most prominent Maho- 
medan in the Punjab, and, as such, 
personality upon 
numerous educational, social, Ld 
political naovements 

pnjab University in 1803 and has 


le Aligarh in 1894, and was appointed 
:e a trustee of the M A 0 College, 
ts Aligarh, in 1896 He is the Presi- 
ir dent of the Young Men’s Malio 
d medan Association, Lahore, a mem- 
!i ber of the Committee of the Punjab 
if Public Library, a member of the 
e Committee of Management of the 
t Victoria Jubilee Institute (Punjab), 
1 and a Fellow of the Punjab Associa- 

- tion, o£ which he la also anHonorary 
n Secretary .n conjunction with Sir 
\ Dav d Ma«son anil Mr Justice Chat- 
ter jee He represents the Maho 

i medan community on the Committee 
, of Management of St John's Ambu- 
i lance Association (Indian Branch) 

, He was appointed a member of the 

- Purjab Legi lative Council m 1903, 
for a teim of two year-,, and was 
re-nomaiated m 1905, but had to 
le ign his seat in iqog owing to 
his appointment as a Judge of 
the Chief Court While in England 
he had the honour of a presentation 
at Her late Ma]e,ty’s Levee m 1889 
He also m the same year, in colla- 
boration with a few other Indian 
Mahomedans, founded tlie Anju- 
man-i-I«lamia, London In recognz- 
lion of his manifold public services 
Government conferred on him the 
title of Kban Bahadur in 1906 

The Hon’ble Mi Justice SYED 
pARFUDDIN Among the Fob 
lowers of the Prophet who have had 
toe distinction of being raised to a 
High Court bench, rot the least 
tomarkable is the Hon’ble Mr 
byed Sharfuddin, Barnster-at-Law 
nough for many years he has been 
the leader of the Behar Bar, he has 
not allowed the whole of his energies 
absorbed by professional 
has aiivays found time 
to take an intelligent part m public 

i ^ cheery, simple 

unaffected gemal man, who has a ' 

Tn J nf disarming hostility ■ 

and of winning the regard of those i 

He contact mth him i 

a mJn r effective speaker and j 
a man of a pre-eminently cool judg- 3 


du power fell m India As a reward 
for his services, he was made Com- 
mander of the Taragarh hill fort in 
Rajputana, where he died fighting 
m laio A D , in rdpelling a night 
attack of the combined bands of the 
Rathors and Chauhans Sir W W 
Huntei has noticed the incident in 
the last volume of the Impenal 
Gazetteer 

Mr Sharfuddin was born atNeora, 
on the loth September 1846, and is 
the youngest son of Syed Farzand 
All, Pleader of Chapra He was 
educated at the Patna Collegiate 
School As his elder brother, Syed 
Nassiruddin, had already joined 
the executive branch of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service as a Deputy 








‘Ancient Syed 
^^‘"gSawar.came 

buddm clr. Shaha- 

oucJdin Ghon He commanded an 
important section of Shahabuddm^ 

Battle of Thaneswar, where the Hm- 


The Hon'ble Mr Justice S Sharfciidin 

Collector, he was sent to England 
to qualify for the Bar It is to 
be remembered that the late Sir 
Syed Ahmed’s visit to England m 
1809-70 had greatly removed the 
prejudices of Mahomedans against 
sending their sons to that country 
Sharfuddin 

joined the Middle Temple and 

He beloved to a happy band of 

nih^r Mahomedans, the 

other members of which were Mr 

Si District and Sessions 

Khln Hasan 

rii^ L L Judffc 

to the Bar m the same year as Mr 
Sharfuddin On his return to India 



— JII £>enar in cnmmal 

c^es of any importance he was ^ “ i'resident of the'ATl service in*788^“‘"''S 

roade him an almost ideal counsel Pa+na^Ti ^^^'Chairman of the Tmxrafi e same year he joined the 

“~aiRs Slx^iri 

S“.h;Tehar‘Bf. S°7l “""“^"E-J^CVloTrOo;" 

most like!)' candidate ’1^ fill I f ^’^P^^ssed their appreciL S Executive EnginceT 

sJS-^T*- sirS'*"- 

sns, £ teri SS='ss.s- • 

Halhdav^^ R wasnommie?rSuow”of the^Sen^ ^ SHEPPARD, who 

Halhday and Sir James Bourdillon ate of the Calcutta University He Mr W L Harvey as 

Ah’«; Q,,^ i' ""^sthe Honorary Secretary of 2 e Commissioner of ^om 

^18 successor had been chosen Behar Landholders’ AssLiation appointed 

that It became apparent that a tlie members of which are mostly 

prejudice existed against Mr Shar- Hindus, and was unammouSv eS! f Harvey went on 

luddm on account of his being ed in 1905 to represent that body on t Mr Sheppard joined the 
a membei of the "Mofussil Bar ” the Bengal L^islative CouncX Indian Cml Service m October 1886, 
Ml . Sharfuddin is a man of many* arrmng in Bombay m December 

ciHo,^ nn+„,.+,/.e 1 Khap Saheb SDRARTt completing 

HAVAICSHA, BF (Ba.h47{, ''‘““‘■"n at New Cfcj,, Os 


sided activities and has been ever Khar Saheb SORABTI kj year after completing 
ready to help a /.iiw/S /rt«^ good SHAVAKSHA, bf (Bachelor of at New CoUege, Ov 

cause He has been an ardent Engireenng), Ergmeer, Executive Tnfiian e'fpenenres m 

admirer of the Indian National ^ ^ Indian administration were as As 

rnnffrocc *. Ak- ■■" sistant Collector and Masristrate in 


kauac ii.c lias oeen an aroent 
admirer of the Indian National 

^ _i j_ .r It T— ^ ■■ ■ «^»»7ku.AAi. v/vxi^v/iui aiiu iridglSllitie III 

Belgaum and Kanara, in which 


dVAiiiiici uj liic muiaii iNduonai 

Congress, a strong advocate of the 
Nadwat-ul-Ulama and a staunch 
supportei of the Aligarh College 
Mr. Hamid Ali Khan of the Lucknow 
Bar and Jlr Sharfuddin ol Behar 
were the onlj' two men of position 
among the Mahomedans of Northern 
India who differed from their co- 
religionists in politics and warmly 
espoused the Congress cause He 
was a prominent member of the 
Mahomedan Deputation which wait- 
ed on the Viceroy in 1906, and took 
an active part m the preparation 
of the address presented by that 
body to His Excellency. 

Ml Sharfuddin has always taken 
a warm interest in the education 
of his community In his view 
no education is complete which 
Ignores religion Holding these 
opinions it IS not surprising that he 
should have found it possible to 



inuiaii auminisirauon were as As 
sistant Collector and Magistrate in 


aiiu iVcUittlcl, Hi WlllCII 

latter district he was, in Januaij 
1892, appointed Forest Settlement 
Officer We next find Mr Shep- 
pard officiating on frequent occa 
sions as Collector and Magistrate 
and District Registrai, Kanara, 
until July i8Q4,when, in addition to 
his other duties, he was appointed 
to act as Assistant Politico Agent 
m the Southern Maratha Country 
Early in 1896, Mr Sheppard was 
transferred to Dharwar as Collector, 
and subsequently to Bijapur, as 
Personal Assistant to the Collector, 
where, as colleague to Sirdar G D 
Pafee, he successfully dealt with a 
famine of intense severity From 
January 1898, he was again in 
Kanara", acting as Collector and 
Magistrate and District Registrar 
On his return from short leave in 
Seotember 1808, he was transferred 


opinions u is noi surprising uiat | __! Cp„tember 1808 he was transferred 

should have found it POS^ble to to^Poona at^ .vhich place he offi- 

promote the interests of the Nadwah Khan Saheb Sorabji Shavaksha ciated as ’Collector and Magistrate 

at the same time that he has „ . ^ m 1 Registrar, and in addi- 

identified himself with the cause Irrigation Branch Works R g Jr 

of the Aligarh College The department, was Bhor sfate He went to Europe 

local Islamia School at Patna is pur College, Calcutta, where he isnor 
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on a year’s furlough m 1900, but 
was recalled before his leave ex- 
pired, to act for Mr Harvey, as 
previously stated, m the Bombay 
Municipal Commissionership in May 
190T 

In August 1902, on the letum of 
Mr Harvev, Mr Sheppard went on 


U 


- ' \ 


Mr W D fawEppAnD 

furlough, returning to India ir 
March igo^, when he was onct 
more aiipointed Collector of Poona 
This post he has res gned m order 
to resume the duties of Municipal 
Commis«oner of Bombay, a task 
for which Government, m view of 

“• 

Alris, 

‘rom the ancient Ray j?ay„ 

r£;e'r.&L®isr 1 " 

came originally from Ujiper India^ 
They have been landholders for two 

I?"'". K*y Situ 4 ’m IS3I I™' 
the Indian Mutiny of tS-« ’ 

«y«m,„»t,o„MrB?N'smK2 1 


appointed Manager of the Court of 
Wards and Deputy Collector in the 
District of Saran In 1880 he re- 
verted to his appointment of Deputy 
Magistrate, whch he owed to Sir 
Ashley Eden He served the Govern- 
ment with zeal and ability for many 
years in the districts of the Patna 
Division, and his services were on se- 
veral occasions specially recognized 
by the authorities He was men 
tioned in the printed Resolution on 
the General Administration Report of 
the PatnaDivision for 1891-92,3150 m 
the Revenue Board’s printed Report 
on Land Revenue Administration for 
1902-03, in the printed Census Report 
of the Patna Divis’on for 1891, and 
m the printed Report on the Indian 
Famine Relief Fund in Bengal, 
1897-98 In the years 1877 and 
1903 he obtained a Ceitificate of 
Honour from Government for his 
loj'alty and public sp nt, and in 1887 
he received the Jubilee Medal. In 
1904, Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, brought him 
down to Calcutta and placed him in 
chaige as Magistrate of the Sealdah 
Pol'ce Court, and in the following 


1^1 


;• 'i 


»h R A N SiNcH 


His services 

Publicly recognized\y'SfSov:rm 


of ment of Bengal m the Resolution on 
he the Annual Administration Report of 
re- the Patna Division for 1875-76 He 
ty 18 one of the best class of officials, 
hr and has earned the reputation of a 
n- just and able magistrate while on the 
ly Calcutta StipendiaT}' Bench There 
la IS a brief sketch of hiS family 
e- history m the second volume of 
id Ghose's “History of Rajahs and 
n Zemindars ’ ’ 

>n 

Lieut-Colonel JULIAN C 
SMITH, M B , c M (Edin ), IMS , 
Civil Surgeon, Meerut, United 
Provinces, was born in India on 
7th August 1854, and educated at 
the Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
- Universities He took his degrees 
’ in 1877, entered the service on the 
“ 3rst March 1879 and came to 
India the same year He was on 
active service for eleven years and 
7 won a medal and two clasps in the 
Second Afghan War, 1879-80, and 
;■ the Burma Wai, 1886-87, respec- 
^ lively He joined civil employ 
in 1884 and has remained in the 
^ United Provinces, serving in 
> various districts as Civil Surgeon 
He was appointed to Meerut 
Dwtrict in 1902 and is Health 
Officer, a Police Officer, as well as 
^permtendent of the District Jail 
He IS a member of the British 
Medical Association 

smIthP^^k^^ ducane 

bMlTHE was born in 1853, and 
Shrewsbury School 
(1864-1868) He served his en- 
gineering apprenticeship in Norway, 
training at the 
^"g^neenng College, 
Cooper s Hill In October, 1875 

w ^PP°’"^®‘^ to the Public 
Works Department, and after his 

va?in^ India he served in 
various capacities in the Puniab 

JoP/'? He was pS 

the post of Executive 
P December 1883 In 

transferred to the 
Puniab^^ Roads Branch, 

cSvSitT„'"x9S, 

1903 Mr t October 
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Mr LOUIS STUART, i c s , Dis- 
tnct and Sessions Judge, Meerut, 

U P., was born in 1870, m Calcutta, 
and educated at Charter House, and 
Balhol College, Oxford Became 
to India m 1891, and after being sta- 
tioned as Assistant and Joint Magis- 
trate in various districts, he entered 
the Judicial Service in 1897, as 
Officiating District and Sessions 
Judge, Fyzabad He has also served 
as Small Cause Court Judge, Dehra 
Dun He officiated as District and 
Sessions Judge in Fj'zabad, Sitapur, 
Benares, Allahabad and Fatehgarh, 
and was subsequently Special Judge 
under the Bundelkhand Encumbered 
Estates Act in the Jalaun District 
during practically the whole of the 
operation of the Act He was pro- 
moted as permanent District and 
Sessions Judge in 1906, has since 
again served in Sitapur, and was 
transferred to Meerut in March t 9®7 
The Meerut Judgeship has jurisdic- 
tion over all avil and criminal cases 
in the District of Meerut and 
Muzuffeinagar The sUff is a large 
one. consisting of 

Sessions Judge, one Additional Dis- 


tncts, and six benches of honoran 
magistrates The population of the 
two districts \s as, at the last census 
about two millions and-a-haU, and 
the work of the Judgesh p is hear \ , 
the populat’on bemg both wealtln 
and litigious 



I M 



Mr KSHITIKDRA NATH 
TAGORE Secretary to the Munici- 
pality of Howrah Mr K N 
Tagore comes of a distinguished 
Bengali family, being the great- 
grandson of the late Dwarkanath 
Tagore, who was one of the first 
Bengali r-erchants to fall m line 
with Western methods of < ommerce 
and attained the position of the 
pioneer merchant prime of India 
Mr Tagore’s grandfather, Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore obta ned 
distinction m the world of thought 
He instituted great reforms in the 
religion of his communitj*, being 
one of the founders of the pure 
Theistic hierarchy known as the 
Brahmo Soma] He became the 
patriarch of that body of earnest 
Indians Mr Tagore was born in 
the year 1869, and was educated at 
the Government Sansknt Col ege, 
Calcutta, and graduated from the 
Presidency College in the same city 
in the year 1880 He followed m 

of this post, he 

conspicuous ability and tact In 
n+r of Howrah, which is the 
pality m he 


adiicc in connection wiih tl,c 
administration of tlie afuiir? 01 
the Mumcipaliti ” Mr firoi, 
in addition to his public diitu^ 
has found time to dtioii him-ilf 
to literature and is the aiidn.: 
of the fir'-t critical treatise on ilit 
Bhagabadgita in Bengali In thb 



Tagors. 


he has followed original lines 

these are 

Sdsha 0 ^ 

®’''“‘Gan£ Snk taea'- 
Spar^en* hom m,..'!-. 


pahty i ; Departnve"t, a„,l 

Lar of work m this y. Ootacaraun^™" Sclisol 

laspromoledjo fteS^ He hi Hepas''?*'' 


Mr. Louis Stuakt 


,„t and f^'snbor. 


the successive Adnimistra 

portsonthework ngof ffieM 

work being as social tin ct.oninffie year 

!S5;:.3^e: 


First Arts 

leaving school ] jcd the t 

Engineering Coh g 

whence he "eg-’ Hcentcrf’ 

tincLoninthe je 8 in t 


Assistant bession:> ju.^_ "tprests ih7:Buildmgs and ’ ,,p ,, 

dinate Judge, i-^yest grade) -a- has brought the office ^j^^t Department, m p 


W 

magistrates 
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i88‘5he\\asdep\itcd to the Railway 
Service apcl joined the Kalka-Simla 
Ra.lway Sutvey Division, in w]i,ch 
he remained foi two years. He ivas 
ne\t emnloyccl on the survey and 







Ml J Mackvv Tavior 

construction of the Patiala-Bhatin- 
da Railway until the completion of 
the line in the year 1S89, when he 
returned to the Punjab Roads and 
Buildings Department of the P W D 
Aftei a spell of fmlough Mi Tar lot 
exchanged to the United Piovinces 
m iSgz and jomed the rrr.gat.on 
Branch He rvas posted at th s tone 
to the Aimpshahr Div.s.on of the 
Ganges Canal, and in the follow.n-^ 
year w as transfei red to A 1 gaih In 
uie yeai 18^5 lie was gazetted as 
Executive Engineer and posted to 
the chaige of the Narora Division of 
the Lou ei Ganges Canal He served 
here till iSg8 u hen he aga.n took 
furlough In the following year he 
was jdaced in charge of the Cawn- 
pore Division of theGanges Canal and 
here lie remained foi two years, when 
he again went on leave on private 
affrnis foi six months On lus return 
to duty he was given charge of the 
Upper Division of the ^Eastern 
Jumna Canal, Sahaianpm, whcie he 
remained till 1903, when he again 
n eiit on furlough On his returS ill 
1903. he was transfeiied to the Agra 
Canals, andlateron, mthesameyear 
he was placed in charge of the Meerut 
Division, Ganges Canal, uluch noS 
he has^held ever since Mi Mackay 


Taylor 1 eceived the thanks of Govern- 
ment for special services in connec- 
tion with the widening of theCawn- 
jiore blanch of the Ganges Canal, and 
again for hiS serv.ces in the Raipui 
escape of the Eastern Jumiia Canal 
He was spec.ally commended for h s 
uQik on the Pali ala- Bhatiuda 
Railway Mi Mackay Taylor has 
qualified in the Higher Standard 
m Urdu, in Canal law, and 111 the 
Lowei Standaid in Pushtu 

Mr lYILLIAM TUDBALL, i c s , 
Sessions Judge, Cawnpoie, w"s born 
^ Kalian, Bombay, in the j^ear 1866 
He is the son of the late Charles 
Tudball, D T S , on the Bombaj', 
Baroda and Cential India Railway 
He was educated at Bedfoid 
Modem School and Christ Church, 
Oxfoid He joined the Indian 
Civil Service, passing second m 
the open competition in 1885 He 
ainved in India in 1887, and was 
msf posted to Baieillv as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector He 
worked through the vanous grades. 


waids Deputy Comimssionei In 
1904 he was jnomoted to District 
and Sessions Judge at Goiakhpur, 
and ni 1906 was transferred, in the 
same capacity, to Cawnpoie 

Captain ALBERT ELIJAH 
WALTER, IMS, Superintendent, 
X-Ray Institute, India, was born 
in the year 187a at Plymouth and 




M. 




' , 


Mr IV Todbaci 

toA tal<,4h oi«®S''Ua'”<S 


Capt A E Walter 

educated at PljTOoiitli College and 
Middlesex Hospital He took his 
degrees of M R C S and L R C P 
1896 He was Senior Demon- 
Biology 

m ip/ 'd^^lesex and subsequently 
piuctised piivately foi tivo i^ears 
m partnership with Dr B T 

sbm "’"Tn Crookham,Hamp- 
. J” ^ 1 ^ 99 , Captain Walter 
the ndun Medical Service 
and in the same year pro’ 
o^rfloliidin Intlicoiiri”, 
his sei vice he was with various 
regiments until the Boxer distur! 
t nee m China He went with the 

took out 

with him an X-Ray apparatus 

?„V«ed in China foi twoySs 

reLnJt that period 

returned to India On his return 

he was put on special duty m con 
nection with X-Ray work Intil ?he 
formation of the X-Ray Inst L e 
thrlp’ took place m 1906 Aoout 
Captain Walter w^ 
to Europe on six months’ 



i86 


special duty, to study X-Ray work 
and visited Pans, Berlin and Milan’ 
as well as the principal hospitals 
ot l,ondon and the Provinces of 
f second son 

J 1 “, of Churston 
Manor, North Devon, and is married 
to the second daughter of Sir 
Charles Leslie, Bart , c B He has 
published one literal y work, “X- 
Rays m General Practice” ’{John 
Lane, Load) 


Mr WALT 
WOOD, A 51 I c 
Engineer, Pubi 
meat. Buildings 
1st Circle, Mei 
iiices, was born in England in 
Octobei i86i, and educated at Wel- 
lington College and Coopei’s Hill 
Having successfully passed out in 
1SS2, he came to India the same \ ear 
and was ])osted to the Proiincial 
Raihiais at Matin a as A5s.stant 
Eagmeei foi the constiuct.on of 
the Bridge ovei the Jumna In 
1886 he jQ.ncd the Buddings and 
Roads Blanch, Public Woiks De- 
partment, North-West Pio'unccs 
and for si\ j'eais. fiom i8t)8, he 
seivcd as Under-Secietaiy to the 


ER GUNNELL 
: E , Supei intending 
lie Woiks Depait- 
and Roads Branch, 
erut, United Prov- 



Mr W G Wood 

Goveiimml at tie 
the United) Piovmces, m the Buiia 
mi and Roads and Railway 
Branches For six months, in 1903, 
he held the post of Superintending 
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Engineer, and again reverted to 
his previous post as Under-Secretaiv 
to Government, United Provinces 
In 1904 he was appointed Super- 
intending Engineer, Meerut He 
has designed mostoi the important 
new buildings m the United Provin- 
ces, } e , the Judicial Coiumis- 
sioner’s Court buildings and the 
Hiisamabad School a( Ludoiow , the 
Ahgarh neu Couit buildings, the 
Bareilly College and Boarding House, 
the Meerut College, the new Kot- 
walis at Benares, Moradabad and 
Lucknow, and many other* He w 
an Associate Membei ot the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, I ondon, 
arid a keen and snccesstul sports- 
man 

Mr ROMER EDWARD 
YOUNGHUSBAKD, ba, Bar at- 
Law, Commissoner of the Lahore 



Sion in the Pun5ab, was bom 
;ie rear 1858 at FiesMord, near 
1, and was educated at Rugbv 
,0), Chiton College, and Balhol 
jge, Oxford He joined the 
an Cml Semce m 1879 and 
e to India m December the 
e yeai, and was first posted 
)elhi as Assistant Commissioner, 
hich capacity he servedmmany 
■lets of the Punjab He worked 
Junior Secretary 

etary to the Financial Commis 
i and also as Under-Secretary 


Goreinmm up to 
appoint- 

PuSa?' fff Go^erment, 
Punjab After returning from 

to officiate as Deputj Commissioner 
01 Dera Ghazi Khan, and was on 
special duty mconnechoniiith die 
Settlement of the Western Boun- 
dary of the Guichani tribes in 
March 1893, officiating as Secretary 
to Government the same jear Ht 
afterwards served as Deputy Cora- 
missionei of Bannu and Peshawar 
Disti'icts In 1897 he accomjiamcd 
the Tochi F,eld Force as Chid 
Political Officer, for which he oh 
tamed a medal with clasp In 
1905, he was appointed Commis 
sioner of the Lahore Divis'on 
He IS a son of the late General 
R R Yonnghusband, C B 

Mr JOHN ZORAB, Executive 
Engineer, 1st class, Calcutta Divi- 



Jlr J ZoRAB 

Public Works Department, 
gal, was horn at CMcutta in 
5 and received his education 
' at the Calcutta Martiniere, 
leedmg to England later He 
led into Cooper s HiU m mO 

came back to India m the M- 

ngyear He was first posted as 

par Division In 

sferred to Darjeeling, and 

rtothe Buxar Division and 

isori In iSgfihewas employed 






on famine duty, serving successively 
in the Darbhanga and Eastern 
Sone Divisions He was transferred 
to Brahminy-Byturny Division in 
the following year and obtained liis 
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officiating appointment as Execu- 
tive Engineer, when he was appoint- 
ed to Aquapada-Jajpur Division 
His next charge was Balasore, and 
III 1904 he was placed m charge of 
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Mozufferpore, whence, in August 
1905, he was transferred to his 
present appointment and took 
charge of the First Calcutta 
Division 



Tiir L'MTin SrRMcr Cun, Simi a 






Mr K BADERUDDIN AHMAD, 
Dacca, ^vas born in 1876, and 
IS descended from a line of an- 
cestors ho originally came from 
Cashmere He leceived a home 
education m Arabic, Persian, Urdu 
and English In 1905 he was 
appointed a member of the 
Dacca District Board, and in the 
same year he received his appoint- 
ment as Honorary ^lagistrate of the 


a good stud of horses for his re- 
creations Shooting is another of 
his relaxations, and he has a repu- 
tation at billiards He is a mem- 
ber of the Dacca Amusement Club 
He 3S well knowm locally as a good 
sportsman and gentleman, and exerts 
considerable influence in the towm 
of Dacca 


1 , 


r.' ' 


jlr K Badebuddi'- ^kbad 

Sadar Independent Be«h of Dacca^ 

and was nominated a Conini^^ 

of the Dacca of 26 to 

He was married at the g 
the eldest daughtey t 

^ ^ ® 11°^ Jr I of Dacca Mr 
Ahsanulla, ^ciE , de^oted to 

Baderuddin Ahmad is^ ^ 

=a^and fockey play« and keeps 


Mr GOKUL CHARD BURAL, 
Zemindar, Calcutta, is the yomigest 
son of the late Rai Prem Chand 
Bural, Bahadur He received Es 
education at the Hindu School, 
Calcutta He is distinguished for 
Es philanthropy and devotes lus 
life to chanties of many descnptions I 
Among many important benefac- 
tions With which h s name is associa- 
ted may be mentioned the founding 
of the Dw'arekasram at Khurda near 
Barrackpore, where ^ee food is 
daly distributed among the poor 

Ld Pilgrims He has also taken 
Rurally to mediCal scence and 
IS a great patron of the Suksma 
AvurJedic System of Medicine, 
foLded by Mr B B Batabjal of 
Calcutta He diStobutes nreEcmes 
frpe every day to poor pat.ent 
He IS a great upholder of prachcal 

ttlmpg S nil k.nds. W 

to g« 1 ”^ ‘“a S M 

scheme adaram 

t.es has made ms place * i 
Vous for literate men m Beng 1,^^^^ 
c also a Freemason »aD 
Chand t^^late Dw^arka 

only f^JJetofof Messrs 

N ath Law , the pr^ » Calcutta, 
B,sso Nath L», & to . ^ to 
and has issue, three soi. , 


Chand, Dooma Chand and R.rmal 
Chand , and three daughters Pro\a 
bat , Bhagabati and Padmabati He 
has made the phrase “ Li\e for 
others ’ ’ the motto of h s fatn.h 
He IS the Honorary Secretari to 
the Bow' Bazaar Government A.ded 
Higher Class EngLsh School, Horor 
ary Treasurer to the Y.dyasagar 
Widow ilaiTiage Association, Hon- 










Mr G C BlRU- 


oraiy Auditor Execu 

and Dumb School 

TheBURDlVANMJAS 

_ This ancient and P 

rSuC »1 S., m l-ihom, 
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tout's p's to ittkotturf. 
±„ The lamtly dii not spring 
into importance all at once 

£,l«,KrAnaEnmRat,)ng 

grt'and aMed'Sgdy to ns 

tn^ ^neighbouring districts 
The seventh descendant of Abu 
Rai, Tilak Chand Bahadur who 


the cyclopedia of INDIA 

TdakChand Bahadur's dist^msli 

I"" ^Tei Chand Bahadur 

In the meanwhile the 

tf Hogottk Eatt 

ke^^retSstf 

basis of the Permanent Settlement 


a. onri was succeeded on the 

S\g'was immedtatelyr^gnised 

tinck then Governor-General of 
India, although the 

grhratiSmf'f™^' 

raUnuf^as'cUd 

Bahadur (Mahtab I) was for 47 




i , 

I 


L~^ 




'~r1r-r l"Ut ! 



The P\l\ce, Burdwan 


came into possession of the estate 
m the year 1744, however, made 
his mark on contemporaneous his- 
tory He was one of the most 
famous members that the House 
has produced and attained to high 
favour with the Emperor of Delhi 
By this monarch, Tilak Chand was 
created ‘ ‘ Ra]a Bahadur ’ ’ and 
‘ ‘ Master of 4,000 Infantry and 
2,000 Cavalry,” and this honour 
was finally increased by the Em- 
peror to that of * ‘ Maharaj-Adhira] 
Bahadur ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Panch Ha/ari ’ ’ 
or Commander of 5,000 Infantry 


Maharaja Pratap Chand, the 
son of Te] Chand Bahadur, who died 
during the lifetime of his father, 
acted as Regent for some time 
He M as the inventor of the Patni ” 
tenure, from which the great 
“Patni’Taw took its rise (Regulation 
VII of i8ig) Maharaja fej Chand 
Bahadur had an exceptionally long 
career, occupying the “Gadi” for 
60 years He died in 1831 His 
legitimate son, Maharaja Pratap 
Chand, having died during his life- 
time, Maharaja Tej Chand had 
recourse to the Hindu Law of Adop- 


years one of the most prominent 
figures in Bengal He was the first 
nobleman in Bengal to be honour- 
ed with a seat m the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, of which he 
was appointed Additional Member 
in the year 1864 The Maharaja 
Mahtab Chand increased the dig- 
nity of the House In 1868 he 
obtained for himself and his des- 
cendants Royal License to bear 
‘‘Arms and Supporters” On the 
occasion of the proclamation of Her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria as Em- 
press of India at the Imperial 
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Assemblage held at Delhi, the right 
to receive a salute of 13 guns was 
granted to Maharaja Mahtab 
The title and style of ‘ ‘ His High- 
ness,” as a personal distinction, 
was also conferred on him on the 
same occasion His Highness Maha- 
raja Mahtab made large and valu- 
able additions to the ancestral 
possessions of the Burdwan Raj 
He purchased the Kujang and 
Siijamutha estates He was one of 
the pioneers of the hill station of 
Darjeeling, and it nas his practice 
to spend the greater part of the 


'^*7 * 


He was born on the 8th August 
1S60, and was adopted on the 19th 
March 1866 Two years after his 
accession, Maharaja' Aftab Chand 
attained his majonty, and m 1881 
he was installed by Sir Ashley 
Eden, the then Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, on the 7th December 
He was confirmed m all his honours 
and possessions by a ''Sanad,” 
dated the lath August 1881, under 
the seal and signature of His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India (Lord Ripon) 
Maharaja Aftab Chand did not 






Calcutta University He confer- 
red upon the town of Burdwan 
the benefit of a public library in 
the Burdwan Raj Library which 
he established He also made a 
munificent gift of Rs 50,000 to the 
Burdwan Municipahty for the es- 
tabhshment of the Burdwan Water 
NVorks Maharaja Aftab Chand 
died on the 25th March 1885 He 
left a young widow His adoptive 
mother, the Maharaiu Dowager, 
and also a widowed daughter of 
his adoptive father survived him 
Maharaja Aftab Chand left a will 
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unfortunate in the child chosen the young Maharaja to fit him for great aptitude in the management 
for adojition under the late Maha- the high position he was one day of his estates since taking charge, 
raja’s will for this child, the first to occupy In his childhood he and personally attends to all details 
to lie selected, died jircmaturcly nas placed under a European gov- This forms no mean trust, as the 
Eicntiially, however, matters in erness, and as he grew older his landed property is situated m lo 


this connection turned out to be 
for the best and the present 
Maharaja Bahadur was chosen for 
adoption He is the son of Raja 
Bun Behan Kapur, c s i , who was 
Joint Jfanager of the Estate from 
the death of the late Maharaja in 
1S79 and Sole Manager from 1891 
to igo2 The present Maharaja 
was formally adopted, 
and the adoption was 
ratified by the Govern- 
ment ill July 1887 He 
assumed cJiargc of the 
estates from the Court 
of Wards on rgth Octo- 
ber 1902, and was 
installed as Maharaj- 
Adluraj Bahadur of 
Burdw an on the xoth 
February 1903 

Maharaj-A dhirai 
BIJAY CHAND MAH- 
TAB BAHADUR 
(MAHTAB III), Maha- 
mj-Adhiraj of Burdwan 
The Maharaja is the 
premier nobleman of 
Bengal He was born 
on the rgth October 
18S1 and succeeded the 
kte Maharaja Aftab 
Chand Mahtab Bahadur 
on 31st July 1887. hav- 
mg been adojitcd bjr the 
late Maharani Benodeni 
Deii, the widow of the 
late Maharaja who had 
received authority to 

late ’ 

husband's will The 

Government ratified the 


education was entrusted to Babu 
Ram Narayan Dutta, b a , who 
had a great reputation as a 
scholar and was also distinguished 
for his high character Babu 
Ram Narayan, w'ho was Principal of 
the Burdwan Raj College, took 
great pains to discharge his trust, 
and to bring his pupil's education 
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■ This forms no mean trust, as the 
; landed property is situated in 19 
1 different districts comprising an area 
I of about 4,134 square miles, with a 
L population of some 2,000,000 souls 
I The total collection of the Burdwan 
1 Raj exceeds that of any other estate 
m Bengal The demands on account 
of the rents and cesses now amount 
to a total of nearly 47I lakhs, to 
which figure theyhave risen from the 
442 lakhs which repre- 
sented their amount in 
1885 when the Court of 
Wards took charge The 
xMaharaja is by caste a 
Kapur Kshattriya He 
IS the only Kshattriya 
Prince in India and is 
the acknowledged head 
of the entire Kshattriya 
community throughout 
India The public bene- 
ficences of the Maharaja 
are considerable He 
supports a College at 
Burdwan where free edu- 
cation IS given to Bengali 
youths up to the First 
Arts standard He also 
supports a High School 
at Kalna and a Free 
Sanskrit Chatoospathi 
or College and a Girls' 
School at the same town, 
at his own cost He 
fmns numerous 
Thakurbatis or temples 
at Burdwan and Kalna 
where the poor are daily 
^nd Sadabratas or 
Alms Houses, where ra- 
tions of nee and flour are 
ihaplr distributed daily to all 
who apply for them The 

w., Ki, * f®mples of Siva at 
Nawabhat are frequently visited bv 
tourists of all classes The palaces 
and gardens of the Maharaja S 
most beau- 

tiful of these are the Mahtab Manjil 


gctiucii witnan aviarv 
and menagerie attached to it Tim 
Maharaja’s Calcutta residence is 
Bijay ManjiI” at No 6, Alipur 

i,x. Bank. Darjeeling The 
hereditary title of Maharaj-Adhirajt 
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held by the Burdwan family since 
the time of the Mogul Emperors, was 
recognised and confirmed to the pre- 
sent Maharaja by the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India at the 
Coronation Durbar held at Delhi on 
1st January 1903 The title of 
“Bahadur” was added to it as a 
personal distinction by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal at the In- 
stallation Durbar held by him at 
Burdwan on loth February 1903 
The whole title of Maharaja-Dhita] 
Bahadur was conferred as a heredi- 
tary distinction on the 26th June 
igo8 by the Viceroy The Maharaja 
reheves his onerous public duties by 
the study of hterature, and is him- 
self a writer of note He has written 
a book entitled “Studies” which 
IS a collection of excellent essays on 
the various topics of the day He has 
a special facility for poetry and his 
song-book styled the ‘ ‘Bijay Gitika 
has been very favourably receive^y 

the Indian Press and public the 
Maharaja has also travelled a great 
deal, and in April 1906 a visit to 

Europe, accompanied by his Private 

Secretary, Mr P 

Medical Attendant, Dr S B Muka: 
jee On this occasion he travelled 
over the greater part of the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, return- 
ing to India after an absence of eight 

mLths He has two children to 

M«>bntai Kumar, born on the 1410 
Tulviqos.and theMaUara] Karaan. 
E oS I6th September 1907 
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Choudhun, who died in 1863 His 
early education was much neglected, 
for the executor under his father’s 
will only acted as such for a short 
time, and the guardian who was next 
appointed did not carry out his 
duties properly But from early boy 
hood Yatindranatha was of a natur- 
ally studious nature and succeeded 
so well m his self-imposed search for 
knowledge that he completed a 
most brilliant collegiate career at 
the Calcutta University In 1885 
he took his B A degree, following 
this up by taking his M A the follow- 
ing year, and m 1888 he took the 
degree of BL In 1896 he was elected 
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different sj stems of medical science 
It was mainly through his sugge« 
tion that the Bangija Sahitu 
Panshad succeeded m collecting and 
publishing valuable ancient manu- 
scripts in Bengali He was mstni 
mental in securing the compilation 
and publication of a Life of Maha- 
rajah Pratapaditya, and a Social 
History of Bengal with particular 
reference to the Jasohar Samaj In 
assisting young men to obtain a good 
education he has been i ery liberal 
Besides sons of near relations whom 
he has helped m this way he has 
aided many others by paying their 
school fees and boarding charges 
He awards a Silver medal yearly to 
the students of the Perojpur School 
m Backergunge for proficiencj m 
English and Sanskrit He has not 
only aided educational establish- 
ments at various places but has 
founded new ones within his ovn 
zemindaris and built a Boarding 
House for Hindu students attached 
to the Taki Government School 
His* owm line of study has been com 
prehensive On leaving College he 
W Sanskrit grammar thorouglilj, 
and studied the Vedanta and Nyaya 
and other schools of Hindu Philoso- 
phy with renowned Pundits, acquir- 
ing thereby such proficiency m Sans 
krit that he is competent to discuss 
intricate pbUosophical problems 
with the ability of a tppif 
Raya Yatindranatha has been lerj 
forward m the cause 
freely aids many poor families \ ith 

monthly and yearly grants of monej 

He has made free grante of land to 
many Kayastbas and Brahmins on 
Shiltobuildhooses Hfbasrfend 

tom hdp when SecretaD' to 

donepubhcsem^easSecry^ 

H ToTe BmgSi language, and 
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Raja BINAYA KRISHNA DEB 
IS the youngei oi the two sons of 
the late Maharaja Kamal Krishna 
Deb Bahadur, of the family of the 
Sobhabazar Rajas 
The founder of the family was 
Maharaja Nub Kissen Bahadur, 
Political Banyan to the East India 
Company and Persian Secretary to 
Lord Clive Raja Binaya Krishna 
was bom in August 1866 He was 
educated by pnvate tutors in Ins 
father's house In his teens he 
took the leenest interest in the 
Sobhabazar Debating Club, an 
institution established on his pre- 
mises, at the instigation of his 
lamented eldei hi other, Kumar Neel 
Krishna, who was its secietary 
The club served a pataculaily 
useful purpose and brought together 
many scholarly men The Raja 
regulaily participated in the de- 
bates At the age of seventeen he 
founded the Sobhahazar Benevo 
lent Societj, of which he has been a 
munificent suppoitei The society 
has giien chaiitable lelief to hun- 
dreds of poor students, widows and 
orphans His association with these 
societies gave him an experience 
that stands him in good stead in his 
present position The Raja is one 
of the most scholarly men among the 
aristocracy of Bengal, and makes a 
specialty of history and biogiaphy 
He IS the founder of the Bangtya 
Saintya Panshad and the Salntya 
Sabha, societies established foi the 
cultivation and advancement of 
Bengali hteratuie His English 
work, entitled “ The Early History 
and Growth of Calcutta,” is the 
lesult of careful and laborious re- 
search. and has been favourably 
criticized by the press and many 
notable individuals 
In recognition of this contribu- 
tion he was elected on the 27th 
April, 1907, Vice President of the 
Calcutta Historical Society In 
the letter informing him of hic 
appointment the Honoraiy Secre- 
tary of that Society wi ites, ' ‘ I might 
he perni'fted to say that your 
election IS not only popular but 

distinctly apiiropiiatc in view of the 
fact of youi valuable contubution 
to the History of the Province and 
your historical lineage ” 

The Raja is an active worker m 
social and political life At one 
time he was a leading spmt and 
active supporter of the Indian As- 
^5 


sociation of Calcutta Of the Indian 
National Congress he was in his 
early days a zealous supporter He 
acted as its honoiaiy secretary and 
treasurer for a year, and successfully 
handled the funds of the institution 
He co-operated with Mr Hume and 
others m establishing the Bengal 
National League, and was the 
piesident of the Bengal Social 
Conference held at Calcutta, as well 
as president of the Bengal Pio- 
vincial Conference at Bhagulpore 
He was the chief supportei of the 
agitation against the Bill which 
thieatened Local Self-Government 
m Calcutta His ambition has 
ever been to maintain the loyml 
traditions of his family, and to be 



K.ijrt Binaia Krishna Dlb 

at once a friend of the people and 
an Intel prefer of British lule 
The family of the Sobhabazar 
Rajas has always held a leading 
position in Hindu society, and Raja 
Binaya Krishna who is the worthy 
lepresentativc to-day, occupies a 
position of high social influence 
Apart from customary rehgious 
and social festivities, his house has 
been the scene of many social func- 
tions, where Europeans and Indians 
have been brought into contact, 
and he has stood forth as the re- 
presentative of his own society to do 
honour to a luler or a distinguished 
Europwn visitoi As president of 
the Indian Social Conlerence, held 
in Calcutta in igor, he set forth 


his views on social questions in a 
systematic manner He has been a 
steady and energetic organizer of a 
movement to encourage sea- voyages 
among Hindus, and he has also 
helped a movement to lectify the 
Hindu Almanac of Bengal Soci- 
ally, he IS particularly agreeable, 
very accessible, and mways ready 
to do a good service He liberally 
supported the newspaper India, 
published m London, when Mr W C 
Bonnerjee, the eminent Calcutta bar- 
1, ster took keen interest in the under- 
taking, and gave with his whole 
heart material and moral help to the 
Bengalee and the Amnia Banar 
Patnka, when those papers were 
converted from weeklies into dailies 
He maintains at his own cost many 
schools, Madrassahs, charitable dis- 
jiensaries, and other works of public 
utility m Ins zemindanes The Raja 
has the courage of his convictions 
and has not hesitated to face un- 
popularity, both with Government 
and his own compatriots When 
anti plague inoculation was a novel 
experiment m the country and 
alarmingly unpopular, he had his 
whole family and his adherents 
inoculated He has been foremost 
111 helping young men who have 
tiavclled to Europe, to be re- 
admitted into Hindu society, and 
poor authors, and struggling men 
of merit, have found m him a 
ready helper 

He lost his father in 1885 and his 
brother in i8gi Government have 
freely lecognized his position and 
his services He was made a Raja 

1895, and leceived a Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal of the second order m 
1902 He IS now a Government 
nominated Municipal Commissioner 
of the city of Calcutta, a member of 
the District Boaid of the Twenty- 
foui Perganas, and of the Ahpur 
Reformatory School, a Visitor to 
the Ahpur Central Jail, a member of 
the Visiting Committee, Campbell 
Medical Hospital, and a Governor of 
the Mayo Native Hospital He is 
also a V sit ng member of the Hirdu 
anQ Hare Sclioois and is a meiuber 
of the Committee for fiammg laws 
fer the Refoimatoiy Schools m 
iSengd! He is progressive but 
not revolutionary, either m politics 
or society, critical but appreciative 
of the measures of Government 
Although a representative of 
popular opinion, he reserves to 
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himself independent judgment 
The founder of the Raja’s family, 
the famous Maharaja Nub Kissen 
Bahadur, was the first native of 
India to realize the true position 
of the English in India He 
was a man gifted with rare 
foresight and political prescience 
\nde Governor Verelst’s views of 
Bengal and the Memoirs of Nub 
Kissen) He grasped the position 
of affairs with statesmanlike ability, 
and laboured to bring about soc al 
fellow-feeling between the English 
and the Indian To this end, he 
frequently entertained the 
English One of the most 
notable entertainments in 
this connection was held to 
commemorate the victory 
of the Battle of Plassej. 

He was happily connected 
with the festive season of 
the Hindus, the Diirga 
Puja, and the family 
ha\c. for the past one 
hundred and fifty jears, 
regularly obseri ed the cere- 
mony , the festivities at the 
house of the Sobhaba/ar 
Rajas have become quite an 
institution Raja Binaja 
Krishna, the lineal descen- 
dant of the Maharaja, has 
kept up the tradition of his 
family, and his parlies on 
the occasion of the Diiiga 
Puia are populai and 
fashionable with the Emo 
pcan icsidcnts He is just 

to lusraijats, and successful 

m his undertakings Not- 
withstanding lus essentially 

English education and lus 

remarkable familiarity with 

the various jihases of \\cs- 

teiii life and thought, he is 

an orthodox Hindu, and is 
universally recognized as 
Z head of the orthodox 
Hindu community m Bengal 


honoured mshtution he matricu- 
lated in 1867 He attended the 
Presidency Collie and obtained 
the degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Arts from the Calcutta 
University When the Govern- 
iiient of India decided +0 frame 
rules undei Parhamentary Statute 
foi appointing, directly, young 


Indian gentlemen of education 
and good faimly to the Covenanted 
Civil Service, the Raja applied for 
an apjiointmeiit in this seivice, 
but was induced by Sr Richard 
Temple, at that time Leutenant- 


Raja 


gope-nhba 

w'as born on 


KRISHNA 

the 


Richard Temple’s promise was sub 
stantiated, and the Raja was ad- 
mitted to the Statutory Covenanted 
Ciwl Servxe and appointed Assist- 
ant Magistrate and Collector He 
acted on one occasion as and In 
specter of Registration Offices, on 
another as Magistrate and Collector 
of Faridpur, and three times as 
Magistrate and Collector of Pabna 
He then held, as bs substantive 
appointment, the post of Inspector 
Gereral of Registration, and in the 
couise of promotion in due time 
w as appointed to officiate as Ciwl 
and Sessions Judge of 
Dacca He was subse- 
quently confirmed m this 
grade and posted as Distnct 
and Sessiors Judge toNadia 
He next, m succession, 
held the appointments of 
District and Sessions Judge 
of Burdwan and Hnghh 
hi December 1905, he 
letired from the seivice, 
having attained the age 
limit of 55 yeais He did 
good work duiing his official 
caieer and was twice men 
t,oned by the Judges of the 
High Court in their annual 
reuorts for his civil and 
ciiminal work as District 
and Sessions Judge of 
Hughh On the 29th Jum. 

iqo5, the title of "Raja 
was confent’d upon hun lu 
lecogmtion of hs mento 
lions sei vices, and in 
honour of his position as 
head of the historic Sobha- 
bazar Raj family He is 
now President of the Bengal 
Kayastha Sabha, having 

been unanimously elected by 

that body for the ptesen 
vear 'This Society is one 
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in conjunction with Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghose and the Honourable 
Mr Justice Sarada Charan Mittia, 
IS endeavouring to effect some much- 
needed reforms in the social cus- 
toms of the Kayastha community 
of Bengal 

The DUDHORIA FAMILY — 
The settlement of the Dudhona 
family in Bengal dates from 1774. 
when Harji Mai Dudhona, with his 
two sons, Sabai Sing and Mauji 
Ram, migrated from Rajaldesar, m 
Bikamr, Rajputana, to Azimgunge, 
in the Murshedabad Distnct, where 
they started life in their new home 
as dealers in indigenous cloth They 
were industrious, and successful in 
their business operations , but the 
real prosperity of the family began 
with Babu Harek Chand Dudhona, 
a great-grandson of Harji Mai, who 
not only earned on the business in 
country-made cloth, which had 
attained extensive proportions, but 
opened a money-lending agency, 
with branches in Calcutta, Seraj- 
gunge, Azimgunge, Jangipore, and 
Mymensingh Harek Chand died 
m 1862, a comparatively rich man, 
leaving two sons, Babus Budh Sing 
and Bissen Chand, to carry on his 
business The Genealogicrd 
Table on page 197 will 
show the descent of the pre- 
sent heads of the family , 
vtz , Rai Budh Sing Dudho 
na Bahadur and Babu 
Bijoy Sing Dudhona 
At the time of their 
father’s death, the two 
sons were but boys, having 
been born in 1847 1852 

respectively But they 
possessed good business 
talents and energy, and as 
they grew to manhood, they 
lost no opportunity of 
increasing the already 
flourishing business which 
they had inhented Budh 
Sing was patient and in- 
dustrious, while Bissen 
Chand was distinguished 
for his keen business pene- 
tration, firm grasp of 
detail, and prompt decision 
The two brothers lived m 
harmony together, and were 
not long in making their 
mark in the world They 
extended their money- 
lending business in several 


districts, and opened Banks a,t 
Calcutta, Serajgunge, Mymensingh, 
Jangipore and Azimgunge The 
public had unbounded faith m the 



Rai Bodk Sing Dudhoria Bahadur 

honesty and integnty of the 
bankers, and their business 
prospered accordingly Gradually 


theylibegan to invest m landed 
property, and ultimately became 
Zemindars, owning extensive lands 
in the districts of Murshedabad, 
Mymensingh, Birbhum, Nuddea, 
Fandpore, Purneah, Dmajpore, 
Rajshaye, Malda, Bhagalpore, and 
Dumka The brothers were bent 
not merely upon amassing wealth, 
but on putting it to good use when 
acquired They helped the poorer 
members of their community in 
various ways, fed thousands of the 
hungry in times of famine by 
opening Annachatras or poor- 
houses, clothed the poor, contri- 
buted to charitable and other funds, 
constructed, or caused to be con- 
structed by the ladies of their 
families, Dharmsalas and temples 
in several parts of India for the 
use of their co-religiomsts, and 
embarked on various other schemes 
for the public welfare As their 
chanties extended, so also did their 
reputation, and when Sir Ashley 
Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, visited Jangipore (the 
venue of his early labours in 
another capacity), he honoured the 
brothers by paying them a visit 
The Bengal Government, too^ 
showed their appreciation of their 
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hberality and public services by Judge of Murshedabad Though 
confemng on both the brothers the management of the two estates 
the titk oi Rai Bahadur, as a had now devolved upon the elder 
personal distinction They were brother, he ably discharged his 
also annomted Honorary Magistrates onerous duties He gave Bpy 
S SSbagh Bench, in Murshed- Sing a sound and liberal education 
abad, where they sat for several 

years , , , j 

In 1877, the banking and money- 
lending concerns having attained 1 

vast proportions, the brothers j , 

sepal ated, and from that time ^ 
earned on their lespective L 

businesses under distinctive names 
Their landed properties, honever, 
remained joint properties, and 

are to this day, in pait, managed W 

lomtly But though divided as to I 

their business interests, the m , v 

brothers still remained united in . - 1 

all other respects, and prospered | 

exceedingly, each in Ins own line s / 

In 1894 Rai Bissen Chanel 

Bahadur, the younger j | Mm 

died after a short illness, and u as , i , 

succeeded by his onlj son, Bijoj I .^All 

uho uas then a promising 1 « 

& about fourteen years of age 
The charge of the minor, and of Ins ||pHi 

BadU '' '■ 
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at home, under the tuition of Babu 
Abinas Chandra Das, m a , b l , 
and when in December 1900, the 
former attained his majority, he 
was well fitted in every respect to 
assume the direct charge of his 
estates He is an intelligent young 
man, of great promise, amiable m 
disposition, and possessed ol strong 
common sense, and he has inherited 
the same firm grasp of detail and 
quick decision for which his father 
1 was distinguished He married the 
youngest daughter of Rai Dhanpat 
Sing Dugar Bahadur of Baluchar 
The members of the Dudhoria 
family are pious Ja'ns. and have 
founded Dharmsalas on Mount 
Abu on the Parasnath Hill m 
Hazaribagh, at Ram m Marwar at 
Azimgunge and at Bombay They 
have also constructed a temple at 
N Gindlii, and another at Jangipore, 
a Dharmsala at Paivapun, near 
Behar. also a charitable dispensary 
and hospital at Jangipore They 
have maintained for a long time 
past aschooUor Bengali guls at 
Azimgunge, and Jam Patsalas for 
the boys of their co-rehg:omsts at 
AziingSge, Palitana, and Dhoraji 
Trtotal amount of their dona- 
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tions and contributions for public 
and charitable purposes has 
reached a very high figure 
The present heads of the family 
are Rai Budh Smg Dudhoria 
Bahadur, and his nephew, Bi]oy 
Sing Dudhoria, to whom he acted as 
guardian during his minority Rai 
Budh Sing Bahadur obtained a 
certificate of Honour on J une 20th, 
1897,00 the occasion oftheDiamond 
Jubilee of Her late Majesty, The 
Queen-Empress, and another 
Certificate on the occasion of the 


the members of his community 
with veneration and respect 
Babu Btjoy Sing, soon after he 
attained his majority, began to 
take an interest in public affairs 
In 1902 he was nominated by the 
Government a Commissioner of the 
Azimgunge Municipality, and at 
the general election of the Commis- 
sioners held in 1906, he was elected 
Chairman of the Municipality 
For a young man of twenty-seven 
to be placed at the head of the 
Municipal administration of two 


Bijoy Sing are both stately struc- 
tures, and are richly furnished 
The residence of the latter is called 
"Riverside,” from its situation 
on the bank of the BJtagtrafhi The 
collections of jewellery m both 
families are rare and of great value 
The family is counted among the 
aristocratic families of the district 
His Highness the Nawab Bahadur 
of Murshedabad and his sons, the 
Princes, have from time to time 
attended the festivities held in 
the family mansions at Azimgunge 
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Coronation Durbar at Delhi, " in 
recognition of his liberality and 
public spirit " He has been twice 
married By his first wife he had 
Babu Indra Chand, born in 
1808, who was of an enterprising 
disposition, for, whde studying 
English under European private 
tutors, he was led by youthful 
cunoaty and the attractions oi 
the Pans Exhibition to make a 
journey to Europe, vnthout the 
knowledge or consent of his people 

R t ^ daughter of 

Rai Setab Chand Bahadur, of Azim- 
gunge, and died m 1899, leaving 
two sons, Jagat Sing ana Ranjit 
guardian- 

inf fhf V 1“®^ after pass- 

Rv Entrance Examination 
By hts second wife, Rai Budh Sina 

1S7 l>orn in 

S' f bom m 

1890 The first of these, Ajit Sma 

to a daughter of Babu 
Si B,idb"f’ of Harwat 


niipwiani towns, such as Azim- 
gunge andBaluchar shows the con- 
fidence of the rate-payers, and fheir 
elected representatives, in his abil- 
ity and desire to promote the 
public tvelfare Subsequent events 
have proved that this confidence 
was not misplaced, for the author- 
ities have been satisfied witli his 
administration, and have placed 
on record their appreciation of his 
excellent admimstrative powers 
in 1907, Babu Bijoy Sing was 
app()mted an Honorary Magistrate 

riiD 1 Bench at 

Lalbagh, in which capacity he has 
been satisfactorily discharging his 
£^o^f appointed a Lm- 

* General Committee of 

took great interest He is at present 
removing a local want, by construct- 
ing a suitable build, ng "he 

tufon ® Edward Coronation Jnsti- 
lution, at a cost of Rc t'i x 

ivhich the local public are deeply 

He IS now 

threshold of a useful career, and 

ba^s^made a very promising beg, n- 

family residences of Rai 
Budh Singh Bahadur and Babu 


The Honourable MUNSHI 
LAL, Benares, was born 
in 1840, at Benares, of a distin- 
guished family of Sepahi Nagar 
Brahmins The history of the 
Sepahi Nagars from whose stock 
Munshi Madho Lai sprung is a very 
interesting one Originally settled 
at Ahmedabad in Guzerat they 
were always distinguished for their 
orthodox Hinduism, and through 
long centuries they upheld the 
religious and political liberties of 
countrymen and co-religionists 
through all the troubled tunes 
produced by the successive Govern- 
ments which have passed like 
waves over the country Early in 
eighteenth century some leading 
men of these Sepahi Nagars left 
tbeir homes at Ahmedabad and 
emigrated to the more northern 
parts of India Belonging to a 

Dravidas, they were welcomed m 

S PanclT by tbe other sects 

of Ranch Dravida Brahmins previ- 

ar Un ^ Sever- 

irom the Guzerat side with the 
famous Raja Bahadurji, himself a 
Sepahi Nagar. to Delhi abouTi^! 
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tn T 1 ^ ® ancestors came down 
°ther places m 
Oudh and took service under the 
Alussulman Government of the 



Hon Miiiislii MADito I.al 

Kavabs, as Amaldars or Tehsil- 
dars 0\er a hundred years ago 
Munslii Madlio Lai’s great-grand- 
father, Mehta Bhawani 
Lai, established himsell 
at the sacred Hindu city 
of Benares He had three 
sons, Lala Lakhmi Lai, 

Lala GoMnd Lai, and 
Munshi Girdherlal 
Lala Laklimi Lai entered 
the legal profession, and 
became a successful 
Government pleader at 
Benares, and liis two 
brothers also served 
the local Government of 
that time The heredi- 
tary title was conferred 

uponthem,andbydegrees 

they attained the status 
of first class Rais of 
the North-West Prov- 
inces Being born of a 
high Brahmin family, 

Munshi Madho Lai re- 
ceived the sound home 
education of the learned 
caste to which he be- 
longed. He wf also 
inducted into a thorough 
knowledge of Arabic and 
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time 

the Court languages of these Prov- 
mces From home he proceeded 
to Queen s College. Benares, to 
prosecute his studies m English, in 
which he attained the second 
standard of the senior class 
Leaving school, he devoted himself 
to the study of law, and passed 
ms Munsiffship or Sudder Court 
Pleadership examination m the 
year i860, obtaining first place in 
the list of successful candidates 
For a few years he practised at the 
Benares bar, and then transferred 
his practice to the Sudder Court at 
Agra As a special act of favour 
he was offered a second grade 
Munsiffship by the Government, 
and he accepted the appointment 
In this post he was in his element 
His knowledge of law obtained full 
scope, and the authonties, who fully 
recognized his abilities and legal 
acumen and had at various times 
complimented him upon them, 
promoted him, till in due course 
he was appointed a first class 
Subordinate Judge Even while a 
Munsiff he had also acted as the 
Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Allahabad, an appointment which 
earned great honour m those days 
While holding this post he was one 
of the Commissioners deputed in 


ders-Harsahai 
case in this case he difiered fmm 
ius colleagues and forSe S 
came under the displeasure of ® 
authonties but the GovemniMt 
subsequendy recognized the s”S 
of lustice that influenced his vie«^ 
After a long and devoted serwee 

Madho Lai found himself obliged 
to retire, owing to his younger 
brother’s failing health and fe 
press of work on his own estate 
But he did not remain permanently 
inretirment The agitation caused 
by the Tenancy Bill made a strong 
appeal to his pubhe spirited nature, 
and he recognized the demand for 
his semces in the cause of the 
pubhe He was pressed by the 
people to put himself forward at 
this cntical period, and he therefore 
stood as a candidate for the Prov- 
incial Legislative Council and was 
enthusiastically elected a member 
of that council in igoo In the 
tn 0 next consecutive elections 
he was re-elected a member of 
the Local Provincial Conned, and 
m October igo6 he was elected a 
member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, m which capacity he is 
still serving He has done very 
good work in all these capacities, for 
the Government as ivefl as for the 
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people, and a compliment was paid 
to his character for fairness and 
]ust dealing by the honour he re- 
ceived at the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi, in his appointment by 
Government as a J udge for the award 
of prizes and rewards m the Corona- 
tion Art Exhibition The artistic 
taste which he brought to bear upon 
his duties in this connexion attrac- 
ted the attention of Lord Curzon, 
then Viceroy, who publicly thanked 
him for the valuable assistance he 
rendered to the Government on 
that occasion The high integrity 
of his character has won for 
Munshi Madho Lai the esteem and 
admiration 
of a large ■■ 

circle 0 f 
European 
friends, 
and he 
has been 

honoured , ■ ''I 

with the r 

member- ^ 

ship of sev- T ' 

eral Euro- , 'sBrnr ' , 

retains the ^ 

Sfp^of the 

strongly 

mg the 
of 

famine, he 
took up 


private life Munshi Madho Lai has 
won the respect of all by the nobil- 
ity and purity of his character 
His Brahmin ancestry and educa- 
tion have made him an admirer 
of the Vedas, a lover of Brahmins 
and of the pure Brahminic life He 
has performed three great “ Ya) nas, ” 
considered the sacred duty of a 
true and devoted Brahmin In 
Benares he frequently holds meet- 
ings of the great Pandits, and takes 
keen interest in discussing great 
social and religious problems 
In aid of the Benares Sanskrit 
Library he subscribed a sum of 
Rs 25,000 His devotion to the 
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and himself contributed largely to 
this result As Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Munshi Ma- 
dho Lai performed a most difficult 
task in controlling a most turbu- 
lent committee, which task he ear- 
ned through with success No 
visionary dreamer, Munshi Madho 
Lai’s conduct ol affairs was char- 
acterized throughout with modera- 
tion His speech delivered as 
Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee is described in the Report 
of the Congress as a ‘ plain, straight- 
foruard utterance of a practical 
man, well experienced i’ the poli- 
tics of this country ’ ’ At this 

Congress it 

■■■ was due to 

his strong 
action that 
the procee- 
dings were 
*'*5 not marred 

nonty of 
nial con- 

j ' ' tents, in- 

f IT r Jj“ ' LajputRai 
I Gangadhur 

oppos^ed 

^ the resolu- 

/ ' j . tion adopt 

/ mg an ad- 

coming the 
Prince and 
Princess of 
Wales to 
India As 

, President 

■" of the Re- 

cep ti o n 

, , , Committee 
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Conference which has been de- 
clared by many sound thinkers, 
both European and Indian, to be 
the most important achievement 
that the Congress has brought into 
existence It was absolutely a 
non-political movement, and in it, 
all those who have the welfare of 


tative Sanskrit scholar, Mahamaho- 
padhya Gangadhur Shastn, c i E , 
with copies of the four Vedas and 
some rare Sansknt manuscnpts 
The ceremony at ivhich the presen- 
tation was made was an imposing 
and sigmficant ntual — a symbolic 
demonstration of the fact that, m 


the per\-erse He does not v.art 
to unravel GorJian knots, he cuts 
them These characteristics haie 
stood him m good stead in directing 
the vanous public moiements at 
Benares 

Kawab Sir SYAD HASSW 


the country at heart, irrespective recognition of his meritonous ser- ALI, Rhan Bahadur, gcie, 

of political bias and other dilieren- vices in the promotion of their late Xawabof Murshedabad The 

ces, could meet The report of the ancient learning and hterature, the princely house of Murshedabad has 

Conference makes it clear that the Pandits had bestowed on the Munshi been, s,iice the earlj dajs of the 

moving spirit in English m Bmgal, 

this benign de- rSSSSSSSSSSSSSSmSaSBSS^mSS^^^^^^ wdh The bS 
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Meerza, Khan Bahadur, is the eldest 
son of the late Nawab Sir Syad 
Hassan Ah Khan Bahadur of 
Murshedabad the eldest son of the 
late Muntazim-ul-Mulk, Mohsm-ud- 
Daula, Faridun Jah, Nawab Syad 
Mansur Ah Khan Bahadur, the last 
of the house to bear the title of 
Nawab Nazim, Subadar of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa The present 
Nawab is thus eighth in descent 
from Meer Jafar, Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, twenty-sixth from Imaum 
ffoossein, thirty-seventh from Ah, 
and thirty-eighth from the Prophet 
Mahomed It was not till the year 
1880, that the last Nawab Nazim, 
Syad Munsur Ah Khan, resigned 
his position and titles, in which act 
he was subsequently confirmed by 
his son and heir. Sir Syad Hassan Ah 
Khan, by 
means of a 


Hassan Ah Khan succeeded to the 
Musnud, the title of Nawab Baha- 
dur having been conferred on him 
by “Sanad” earlier, le, on the 
17th February, 1882 Honours were 
showered upon him He was created 
a Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Indian Empire on the i6th 
Februar}', 1887, under a Ro5ml 
Warrant bearing the sign manual of 
the late Queen Victona The titles 
of Ihtesham-ul-Muik, Rais-ud- 
Daula Amir-uI-Umra, and Mihabut 
Jang, were conferred upon h.m on 
the 20th Mav, 1887, and on the 
20th May, 1890, he was made a 
Knight Grand (immander of the 
Order of the Indian Empire On 
the I2th March m the year 1891, 
Nawab Sir Sj^ad Hassan Ah Khan 
entered into an agreement with the 


Nawab was distinguished by the 
great diligence with which he 
worked to effect the vast im- 
provements which he made in all 
branches of the Nizamut Unfor- 
tunately, in 1890, he was stncken 
with paralysis, a calamity, how- 
ever, which did not prevent 
him from showing the greatest 
administrative activity m the suc- 
ceeding 5'ears, during which his 
physical incapacity was not allow- 
ed to interfere with his mental 
energies In 1902 he was honoured 
by a visit from Lord Curzon, 
the then Viceroy of India He 
well maintained, and improved, 
the dignity of his exalted position 
and administered his estates m 
admirable fashion He was of a 
liberal disposition, and his chanties 
were exten- 
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year 1880, he returned to provinces of Bengal. Behar many estimable obiects We 
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considera- 
tions of reli- 
gion or na- 
tionality 
He was in- 
fluenced by 
the truest 
public spirit 
V hen Lord 
Curzon for- 
mulated his 
scheme for 
the founding 
of the Vic- 
tor a Memo- 
rial Hall at 
Calcutta, the 
Nawab Sir 
Syad Hassan 

— _ r 
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escape, for a portion of the build- 
ing, immediately behind where he 
was sitting, collapsed completelj% 
and he was extncated from the 
ruins with difficulty The palace 
was repaired at considerable ex- 
pense It IS one of the largest 
buildings in Bengal and contains 
many pictures of great interest and 
value , among them a portrait of 
WilLam IV, presented by the 
King himself to the 
Kan ab Kazim of 
that da}’ The 
Xanab lived on till 
the 5 ear 1906, nhen 
an attack of pneu- 
monia and fever 
proved fatal on the 
morning of Chnst- 
raas Da}, and he 
passed away quietly 
at the age of 60, 
after a life of great 
usefulness and dig- 
nity His extensive 
chanties, broad 
s}’mpathies, readi- 
ness to help the poor 
and to succour the 
distressed, li.s liberal 
hospitality and de- 
votion to the public 
good, and his lo} alty 

to Government, 
were features in a 
career n hich w on 
him the admiration 
and respect of all 
His funeral was the 
most imposing cere- 
mony ever held in 

Murshedabad, and 

the procession of 
mouniers, which 
w’as the largest ever 
seen, included 3 fa- 
homedans. Chris- 
tians, Hindus and 
Tams of all grades, 
to whom his large- 
minded liberalit} 


7th J anuary 1875 At the early age 
of 12 he was sent to England for his 
education, m charge of Mr Coles, 

Principal of the Doveton College 

He was educated at Sherbourne, ^ ^ u a 

Rugby, and Tnmty College, Oxford, notables to represenTBengarat the 
and on the complet on of his College Coronation ceremonies of the Khib- 
course he made a tour, in the course Emperor in London Onh s return 
of which he visited the chief places ■ - 

of importance in England He also 
travelled extensively on the Conti - 


received the greater honour of ap. 
pointment as a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council In the 
same year he was selected by the 
Viceroy of India as one of the 



-r---- ~-**>*N/** vAfcAiorctum 

to India after the Coronation, he 
attended the Delhi Coronation Dur- 
bar beld on ist January 1903 as a 
guest of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal 
He was renominated 
as a member of the 
Bengal Legislative 
Council in 1905, and 
again in 1907 On 
the death of his 
father, the late Sir 
Syad Hassan Ali 
Khan Bahadur m 
1906, he succeeded 
to the “Musnud” 
of Murshedabad, 
and the hereditary 
titles of Xawab 
Bahadur of Murshe- 
dabad and Amir- 
ul-Umra. He in- 
herited the whole of 
the Nizamut State 
properties and the 
income settled 
under the agree- 
ment of 1891, and 
succeeded to the 
rank and d.^ty 
of Premier Xoble 
of the three pro 
Vinces of Bengali 
Behar and Onssa, 
under the style and 
title of Ihtesham 
ul-Mulk, Ra.s-ud 
Daula, Ameer-ul 
■ Omra, Nawah ^et 
Kudr Syad 
All Meerza Khan 
Bahadur, Mahahut 
Tung, Nawab Baha- 

dur of Murshedabad 

The present Kawab 
worthy fecenda^ 0 
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istrator of the vast estates of his 
principality, and an earnest man of 
public afiairs, m which he has shown 
a broad and liberal disposition 
He IS now in the prime of life, 
with, in the ordinary course, many 
years of usefulness before him 
During the recent period of unrest 
in Bengal, he issued a Proclamation, 
dated 17th May 1907, and used his 
influence on the s.de of order and 
good feeling and his efforts to pre- 
serve cordial relations between the 
Mahomedans and Hmdus were 
croivned With the success they de- 
served His eldest son and he.r, 
Murshedzada Wares Ah Meerza, was 
born on the 14th November, 1901 

Kumar MANMATHA NATH 
MITRA, Rai Bahadur, a prominent 
zemindar of Bengal, grandson of 
Ra]a Digambar and son of Grish 
Chandra Mitra The Kumar had 
the misfortune to lose his father 
by an accident when he was still an 
infant, and his grandfather died 
shortly afterwards The young 
Kumar, with his brother, was 
brought up by Babu Mahendranath 
Bose, an ex-Sub-Judge, and cousin 
of the late Raja Mahendranath 
Babu faithfully discharged the 
duties of his executorship, and 
under his management tlie family 
estates prospered and increased in 
value during the minority of the 
Kumars Kumar Manraatha Nath 
was educated at the Hindu School, 
and his education was of a practical 
business nature, calculated to fit 
him for the management of the large 
estates which would come to him 
on attainment of his majority A 
modem landholder, m order to hold 
his own, has to be acquainted mth 
many things not necessary for 
gentlemen in ordinary life, and, 
accordingly, the Kumar set himself 
to acquire a knowledge of law, and 
placed himself for a time under the 
tuition of a lawyer He also 
acquired a good knowledge of prac- 
tical surveying and engineering, and 
in order that his familiarity with the 
English language might be extended, 
a European tutor attended to hisedu- 
ration at home, out of school hours 
.1 attained profi- 

cimcy in the acquirements necessary 
responsibilities, 
“dwevery department of his zemin- 
dary work he has proved the X- 
roughness of his early educahon 


Kumar Manmatha Nath, on 
attaining his majority, early took 
a part m pubhc questions As a 
Hindu he found lumself bound to 
join the agitation in protest against 
the Age of Consent Act, in conjunc- 
tion with Raja Binaya Krishna of 
Sova Bazar and the late Maharaj 
Kumar Neelknshna Since then he 
has taken part in nearly every public 
moiement His views are very 
catholic and he does not confine 
himself to questions which aflect 
only his own class of landholders 
Though of aristocratic birth, the 
Kumar mixes freely iiuth the 
middle classes of Bengal, on terms 
of equality, and shares and aids 
their aspirations He is a member 
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Association, as well as 
of the Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion, and IS in the camp of the 
people as well as m that of his 
brother zemindars He also devotes 
much time and energy to social 
movements and is connected with 
many public bodies Prominen* 
among these is the Kayastha S 

for Its 

soXl rel-gious, moral and 
social advancement of the several 

Society the 

^ one of its Honorary Secretanes. 
has worked hard for^its wS 
Kumar Manmatha Nath has like- 

wise interested himself xnScaSe 


of Art, and the Indian Sangit 
Samaj, an institution established 
for the cultivation of music and the 
encouragement of musical and 
dramatic talent, owes not a little 
to his efforts The Sangit Samaj 
also helps in the work of drawing 
different classes together and bnng- 
mg the aristocracy of Bengal into 
touch with the great middle class 
of Bengal soaety, and in this direc- 
tion the Kumar has also afforded 
matenal aid to the Society The 
result has been the introduction 
of a social system somewhat akin to 
that to be found m Clubs, a system 
that was unknown to its Bengali 
members previous to the inaugura- 
tion of the Society The Samaj 
has staged many well-known 
Bengali dramas, and its members 
performed “Reza” on its stage in 
aid of the famine-stricken people 
of Eastern Bengal, and were able to 
remit the sum of Rs 1,546 to the 
distressed people as a result To the 
Sangit Samaj was also due the 
great demonstration held on the 
Calcutta maidati on the occasion of 
the death of the late Queen-Empress 
of India in 1902, and the Kumar was 
one of its most prominent organisers 
Kumar Manmatha Nath has also 
rendered some service to the Govern- 
ment, and on one occasion he 
was invited by the Hon’ble 
Mr Hare, ciE, then Member of 
the Board of Revenue, to express 
Ills opinions on certain questions m 
connection with the proposal made 
tor the establishment of an institu- 
tion for the education of the sons 
01 Bengal Zemindars This proposal 
originated with Raja Sashi Shekar- 

aSTx’ Bahadur, of Tahirpur, 
and the Kumar supported the pro- 
posal m a lengthy and able letter. 

^ advantages which 
would accrue from the movement, 
and embodying much valuable 
adme on the details of the scheme 
The Kumar has also devoted 
much time and money to chan- 

Hindu Orphanage 
of vvhich he IS one of the Vice-Presil 

snS’ ^ afforded 

fw ! Calcutta 

Deaf and Dumb School, and many 

in?hf X^table and philanthropic 
institutions of Bengal Beine^a 
patnohc Bengah, he has m relent 
years devoted much tune to the am- 
tation against the partition of Ben- 
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tration of Warren Hastings There 
he distinguished himself by his 
fidelity to Government 
In 1795 he purchased the large 
estate of Ra3ah Durbijoy Singh of 



Rsi CmiNDRA Nath Mittra 

Pow, in the District of Gaya, and 
at a later period acquired other 
properties in the Districts of 
Gaya, Shahabad, Azimabad and 
Lohardaga 

He obtained the title of "Rai" 
from Nazir-uI-Mulk, Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal, in recognition ot distin- 
pished services The title was a 
hereditary one attached to the 
estate, and the Sanad, to which a 
Punja or finger seal, of the Nawab 
was affixed, was long preserved by 
his sons Nilmoni Mittra and Pran 
Kissen Mittra 

c Kai Ram 

Sunder Mittra his two sons Rai 
Nilmoni Mittra and Rai Pran 
Kissen Mittra, inherited his large 
estate and followed the example 
of their father m maintaining chM- 
table institutions 
The present administrators are 
^®specttvely, of 

Lai Mittra They are useful 
members of the community and 
participate actively m public affairs 

The late Babu HART h a -o 
MOOKERJEE was born m 1834 
audwasamemberof thewell-kS 


Mookerjee family of Uttarpara 
He had the misfortune to lose his 
parents while still a child, and was 
brought up by his grandfather, 
Babu Jago Mohan Mookerjee, who 
was famous for his chaiit.es The 
immediate charge of young Han Hai 
was taken by his uncle, Babu Joy 
Kissen Mookerjee This gentleman 
jmt hs nephew undci the tutorial 
care of the late Captain D L 
Richardson, of the Calcutta Hindu 
College Babu Han Hai did little 
to distingii sh himself as a scholar, 
but showed a steilng disposition 
At the age of fourteen, h.s studies 
were discontinued, and he was placed 
in charge, by his uncle, of h.sfatliei’s 
port on of the large fam.ly estate 
He did well m the management and 



zeal and discretion He was also a 
Commissionei of the Uttarpara 
Municipality Babu Han Har was 
a good landlord, and his relations 
with h's tenants were never strained 
His tact and gentleness of disposition, 
Comb.ned with unfa ling kindness, 
were effectual m preserving a good 
feeing with h.s tenantiy He at- 
tained a reputation as a man of 
serene temper and cool judgment 
He bad a leanmg toward-, the arts 
and scences, whch showed itself 
m the establshment and furnishing 
of his palatial res deuce, the lay.ng 
out of its grounds and garden®, and 
m the interest he took in medical 
science and its professors He was 
of a lehgious bent, and had great 
plans for the permanent investment 
of certa n sums of money for the 
observance of relgious rites, which, 
howevei, he d d not live to see car- 
ried out He passed away m the 
sixtieth 3'ear of his age It is stated 
that the events of his life showed 
a remarkable correspondence with 
the pred ctions of the astronomer®, 
made at his birth, and cast m the 
form of a horoscope 

, ®abu JYOT KUMAR MOOKER. 

J E, Zemindar of Uttarpara, neat 
Serampoie, m the District of 


The Me B-vM Har, Hir Mookerjep 

Bab? w P™P“ty 

amnL the foremost 

D?strif Hooghly 

district, who, m conjunction with the 

Government officials, brought aboS 
ho accomplishment of the RajS 
drainage scheme, a work wh nX 

fh. Government As oneoi 
zemindars of Beneal 

Sbe "‘f “r, 

Commute,, on •- 



Babu Jior Komar Mookprjee 
O member ot, <!.etogmsh^?mSy 
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of Kulm Brahmans Babn Jyot 
Kumar has mixed much m pubhc 
hfe, and has devoted himself mainly 
to social pursuits and the manage- 
ment of hs zerandar.es, in which 
he has atta.ned a reputation for 
mildness and benevolence Mr 
F W Duke, ICS, late Collector 
of Howrah, at present Commis- 
sioner of the Orissa Division, was 
pleased to regard him as "one of 
the greatest zem ndars of the dis- 
tr.ct, and also as one of the most 
exemplary” He is widely known 
and greatly respected among the 
gtiitiy of Bengal, and he upholds 
the s'lC al prestige which his family 
have gamed, by frequent entertain- 
ments on a sumptuous scale, to 
which hiS large circle of fnends 
are invited He is well known to 
the official', and has filled with 
credit the honorary appointments 
of Member of the DiStr.ct Board 
of Hooghlv, Honorary Member and 
Municipal Commiss oner He follows 
m the footsteps of Ins father m the 
encouragement he holds out to 
doctors and kavirajei He w'as a 
member of the Uttarpara Dispen- 
sary, and Ills benevolent disposition 
IS shown by the large donations he 
has made to the Victor, a Memorial 
Fund, the 

and the Famine Fund of Calcutta 
He has been an active member ol 
the Raiapur Dra.uage Committee, 
and has contributed a sum ex- 
ceeding two lakhs of 
the benefit of Ins ryots He is a 
patron of art and an ox« 
amateur photographer Ho has a 
son Babu Sanat Kumar Jlookerjee, 
2 IS married to the grand- 
.Twhter of Raia Ram Ranjan 
Chufkerbutty Bahadur, of 

iiore He has other issue, daughters. 

who are all well-marned in Kuhn 
amihes Babu Jyot Kumar is of 
the old school of Bengalis 
his personal habits are marked by 
their simplicity 

Mr. CHAM CMBM MWj; 

I irK is Ae head of the rutta 

S tolly »' 

are noted for P 
chanty, and m tfe Jatter a r 

Hindu Widow Fund 


Charu Chandra is descended from 
Purander Bose Mulhek, better 
known as Purander Khan, the 
founder of Kulinism among the 
Kayasthas of Bengal He is an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
of both Calcutta and Sealdah, and 
served as a Municipal Commissioner 
for n ne years , dunng wh ch period 
he was thrice elected He is a 
member of several associations 
and was for some time Vice- 
President of the Bntish India 
Association He played a con- 
spicuous part in the great maidan 
demonstration on the occasion of 
the death of the late Queen- 
Empress As a Freemason he 
holds high rank He is also a 



sir C. C JIULi-icK. 

prominent member of the Indian 
Lngit Samaj Association Al- 
though a Theosophist, he is a 
Hindu in the literal sense, and 
observes all Hmdu rites 

The Late Babu COON JO 
tifHARY MULLICK Few ans- 
?o?aUc families m Calcutta can 



. ViACUliUCSj ni hW 

palatial residence in 
Durmahatta Street was the refuge 



Late Babu CooMO Bbhary Mima 


of all the needy and poor, and the 
maxim which always guided him in 
distributing his chanty was "Let 
not the left hand know what 
the right hand doeth ' ’ Hispnvatc 
hfe was praiseworthy and his devo- 
tion to his mother was a notable 
feature of bis domestic hfe He 
never sought for recogmbon, either 
from the State or the pubhc, for 
the many charitable works mtn 
which be was identified He died 
on the 4th October, 1899 


van KRISHNA KANTA 
DY, popularly known m 
i Babu, was the founder of the 
nbazar Raj family Hisgreat- 
father emigrated from the 
e of Siina m Butdiw m 
of fortune and settled at 
re in the immediate vic^J 
jssimbazar, 

Company then had a silk 

■V Cossimbazar sAich « 

■but a mouldering heap ol 
hallowed by the memg 
5 former opulence, i 
life the activity of com 
. The place rose mto impo ' 

'as LW port by*'*® 
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at Cossimbazar m the days of its 
opulence, and by dint of energy 
and perseverance established him- 
self as a successful merchant 
Kanta Babu foresaw the rise of 
the Bntish power in Bengal, and 
associated himself wth it to finan- 
cial advantage His ability attract- 
ed the notice of Warren Hastings 
and he entered the East India Com 
pany's service as writer 
He subsequently rendered signal 
service to his patron and became 
his banian ^Vhen the latter return 
ed from England in 1772, Kanta 
Babu was appomted his 
confidential secretary 
and acted m that capa 
city throughout the 
whole of his stay in India 
Kanta Babu married 
several times and it was 
by his last wife Kshudu 
moni that he, had one 
issue After Mr Has 
tings’ retirement m 1785 
Kanta Babu returned 
to Cossimbazar He 
died soon after the great 
Govern or-General’s re- 
tirement 

Maharaja Lokenath 
Bahadur, the only son of 
Dewan Krishna Kanta, 
gave promise of a bnl 
liant career He was the 
subject, however, of a 
hopeless malady and 
died in i80i), leaving 
an infant son, Kumar 
Hannath 

The estate then came 
under the management 
of the Court of Wards 
Hannath attained his 
majority in 1820 In 
recognition of acts of 
public utility. Lord 
Amherst, the then Gov 
emor-General of India, conferred 
upon him, m 1825, the title of 
Kaja Bahadur He was an accom- 


Hannath had by his wife, Ranee 
Harasundari, who is still living, a 
son, Kristonath, and a daughter 
Govinda Sundan 

Knstonath was a minor when 
in 1832 his father, Raja Han- 
nath Bahadur died, and the estate 
was for the second time adminis- 
tered by the Court of Wards 
Raja Hannath gave Koomar 
Knstonath an excellent educa- 
tion Digambar Mitter, an ex- 
student of the Hindu College, who 
was serving under Mi Russell 
at Mursh dabad, taught him Eng- 



Maharaja JIamndra Chandra Nandy 

hsh and he studied Persian with 
his father 


Kristonath was an enthusiastic 
advocate of education He died 
in 1844, leaving a widow and two 
daughters 

Immediately after his death, the 
East India Company, by virtue of 
his wll took possession of the 
whole estate 

The estate was literally in an 
insolvent and disorganised condi- 
tion when the widowed Ranee got 
possession of it Her administra- 
tion, however, proved successful, 
and in recognition of her merito- 
rious public services. Lord Mayo 
bestowed upon her the 
title of Maharani m 
1871, when her Dewan 
Raj lb Lochan was made 
Rai Bahadur Four 
years later, m 1875, the 
Maharani received a vol- 
untary pledge from the 
Government to confer 
on hei heir the title of 
Maharaja 

On the 14th of August 
1878, the Commissioner, 
Mr Peacock, deputed by 
His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, held a Durbar 
to decorate the Maharani 
with the Insignia of the 
Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, and to 
present her with the Royal 
Letters Patent 
After the death of the 
Dewan, the management 
passed to a Committee of 
six gentlemen selected from 
among the responsible and 
highly placed officials of 
the Raj, and this arrange 
ment continued for about 
eight years, when Babu 
(afteixvards Rai Bahadur) 
Srinath Pal, the nephew 
of the Maharani, was ap- 
pomted Manager to the Estate 
The Maharani died at the age of 70 


1 tie was an accom- Kristonath a<5<;nmna v fneiuanaranidiedattheageof 70 

phshed Persian scholar and able his Estate m ” The estate then reverted to Ranee 

accountant, and under his patron- his former tutor ^pointed Hara Sundan, the widow of Han- 

famous Pundit In iSat rr . , Sundan 

Knshna Nath and others, bore ob- 

testimony to the wan^ 


interest taken by the young Rai a m 


tamed thS tZ « S Calcutta 

from Uri Aucldid ’ 1" “> ‘1>= house S 

On his accession to the euddt Th#s Shambazar 

he gave himself up to pursmts of ^anindra Chandra 

pleasure ^ pursuits of lived at Mathrune where his 

father N obin Chandra was born He 
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succeeded to the estates of his aunt 

Maimdia w^cS" opo^to'S’ 

pletethe Water Works^at Berham- 
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The late Maharaj Kt.MAR 

pore which his aunt had left un- 
finished This scheme cost the 
Raj about two lakhs and-a-half 
In his zeal for the cause of educa- 
tion, he gave an undertakmg to 
the Government of Bengal to con 
tmue maintaining the Berhampore 
Knshnath College at an increased 
charge of about twenty-two thou- 
sand a year On the 30th May 
1898, the Government, m fulfilment 
of its pledge to the late Maharani, 
confirmed Manindra as Maharaja 
of Cossimbazar At a Durbar at 
Belvedere H H the Lieutenant- 
Governor presented him with the 
Sancd and Khilat and eulogised his 
predecessor, the late Maharani 
Sumomoyee 
The Maharaja 
worker, he has 
Municipal Board 
as its Chairman, 


IS an active 
served on the 
of Berhampore 
and takes the 


one 

n two daughters TVi* 

late Maharaj Kumar graduated 
Calcutta University m 

Degrir 

26th ” ■ 
a 


which belongs 
Rardhi” 


- to the “Llllr 

— '“'•'j uii me of Gaur m tha Adisur King 
907. at Gobardhan, earSreSrds The 

•Mr ^ District of soTnpwtiflf family are 

Muttra, ou a pilgrimage with h,s and there is lad 

faUia Dm„g' L ,h?« b« S 1 rionS."" i 

markable career he had greallv of following the settlement 
distinguished himself by his man?^ feudS ®®"Sal as a 

sided pr,vate and pu 4 c vSes “bar Kmg^disor 

^""^^a^s/ftimely death was deeply from North-w' ^ p " 

deplored throughout Bengal. The he w 

®d M.ha,.,-K„„„ K,rt, Chandra, p«d „ ,h. 


their adop- 
tion, for It is iv- 
corded that Rana 
Madan Singh, v.ho 
was the fifth m 
descent from the 
founder, maintained 
regular troops, and 
served as a vassal 
to the Hindu king 
of Bengal There 
occurs here another 
hiatus m the familv 
history until v.e 
come to Raja Laks- 
midhar Sinha, 
eighth in descent, 
who was styled a 
Karan-Guru or 
Lord Guide of the 
Uttar Rardhi com 
munity, and nas 

. , noted for his wealth, 

I piety, and chan 

K i table deeds His 

son was the famous 
Vyas Sinha, one 
of the ministers of 
King Ballala, who 
suffered a martyr's 
death in the cause of 
bis faith Tv/elfth 
m descent was Raja 

Bmayak Sinha, wno 

was an extensive 

born on the i8th May 1893, died landholder and zemindar under 
on the 28th Octobei 1903 The Slave Kings of Dg N^t 

youngest Maharaj-Kumar Snsh this fra^entary hisjoriwl reco^ 
SanJawas bom 'on the nth comes Raja^ LaksmM^ 



Kumar Srish Chanura Nandi 


k'enest interest in the 
the Municipality 
He represented the Bntish Indian 
Association in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, and was recent’ y elect- 
ed a Vice-President of the All 
India Victoria Memorial Committee, 
formed under the auspices of His 
Excellency the Viceroy 


fbantha was bom on the nth comes Kaja LaKsnuouai « 

October 1897, and though not yet 
affairs of in his teens gives promise of a and, with his son, re 
good career 


The KANDI AND PAIKPARA 
Raj Family Noteworthy among 
the ancient aristocracy of Beng^is 
the Kandi and Paikpara Raj 
family, now generally known in the 
Provmce.aSj.LalaBabu s family, 


and, wittt ms son, 

erable service to the 
rulers m the internal admimstrato 
of the empire Two brother, J 
Jidabhara and 

sixteenth in descent, and on 

of their extreme devotion w rw 

gion they were preclanned y 
Lyastha (Uttar Rardhi) com 
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iiunity as l)eads of the clan , and 
to this clay their descendants stand 
high in the general classification 
.iinong the community 
\Vc touch more solid ground when 
wc come to Hareknshna Singha, 
who was the first member of the 
family to settle at Kandi, in the 
district of Murshedabad, where he 
commenced his career as a banker, 
and later on operated extensively m 
silk During the Mahratta incur- 
sions, Hareknshna migrated to 
Boaha, a village on the eastern bank 
of the Bhagirathi River He subse- 
quently purchased this village, 
together with others, by presenting 
'Nazarana'* to the Nawab of 
lurshedabad , and Boaha still forms 
part of the estate of tlie Kandi Raj 
family Hareknshna, with his 
whole family, became a convert to 
Vaisnabism His son, Muralidhar 
Sinha, was, like his father, a banker 
and merchant, and he had three 
sons, Narayanchandra, Gauranga- 
sunder, and Beharilal Of these, 
the second was the most celebrated 
He became an officer of the Banga- 
dhikan, acquired vast wealth, and 
was granted mahals, taluks and 
lakhira] lands He is said to have 
obtained a Sanad in perpetuity at 
Kandi from Shah Alam II, Emperor 
of Delhi, for the purpose of endow- 
ing the shrine of Thakur Sn Sri 
Raclliaballavjiu Having no issue, 
he adopted his nephew Radha- 
kanta, the second son of his brother 
Beharilal, as his heir Radhakanta 
Sinha, when he succeeded his adop- 
tive father, continued in employ- 
ment under the Bangadhikaris, and 
amassed vast wealth on his own 
account Later on he came into 
considerable prominence in those 
stirring times, when Clive was fight- 
ing for the supremacy of the British 
in Bengal Radhakanta was a high 
revenue officer under All Verdi Khan 
and Siraj-ud-Daula, Nawabs of 
Bengal, and when the Bntish 
obtained the Dewani of the Subas 
Bengal. Behar, and Orissa from the 
Emperor Shah Alam II of Delhi, 
he rendered great service to the 
former by placing at their disposal 
the necessary settlement and collec- 
tion papers Radhakanta did not 
remain long m the Nizamut, for 
Siraj-ud-Daula, who was then at 
the height of his power, suspected 
him of communicating wth the 
British, and he fled to Nuddea 
27 ’ 


where a conspiracy against Sir^- 
ud-Daula was then in progress He 
divulged to the emissaries of Clive 
the state of the feeling that existed 
among the officers of the army of 
Siraj-ud-Daula, and the results of 
the Battle of Plassey showed that the 
information supplied was correct 
When the Nawab Mir Jafar was 
installed on the throne, Radhakanta 
was appointed by Clive to manage 
the afiiars of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, and was later appointed 
Devvan or Kanungo under Clive 
He also attained other honours and 
rewards He was an orthodox 
Hindu, and considerably enriched 
the shrines at Kandi He appointed 
ins third and fourth brothers, 
Radhacharan and Gangagobinda. to 
the management of his religious 
endowments Of the first-named 
there IS little to be said, but Ganga- 
gobinda appears to have been a 
man of note, and he took a leading 
part in the politics of his day He 
began his career as a Kanungo 
under Mahomed Reza Khan, and 
his untiring energy and acute judg- 
ment in revenue matters attracted 
the attention of Warren Hastings, 
the future Governor-General, who 
was at the time an employ^ of the 
East India Company at their silk- 
factory at Cossimbazar When, in 
1772, Warren Hastings became 
(Governor of Bengal, he appointed 
Gangagobinda his public Dewan , 
but in 1773, Hastings being then 
Governor-General and the anti- 
Hastings Party being powerful, the 
latter wereinstrumental in procuring 
the removal of Gangagobinda from 
this post When, however, the 
following year Hastings and his 
party regained the upper hand, 
Gangagobinda was reinstated in his 
former position 

It was shortly after this that the 
system known as the “Double 
Government “ was abolished, the re- 
organization of the Judicial and Re- 
venue departments undertaken, and 
properly constituted Cml and Cri- 
minal Courts established throughout 
Bengal , and m all this, Mr Hastings 
derived valuable assistance from the 
experience and fiscal knowledge of 
Gangagobinda, specially in his new 
asMpment of zemindanes and 
taluks in Bengal for the purposes 

% Hastings later 
abolished the Provincial Councils, 
and appointed Gangagobinda as 


Dewan of the Committee of Revenue 
while his son, Prankrishna, was 
made Naib Dewan of the Committee 
Advancement followed advanre- 
ment, and Gangagobinda Sinha 
enjoyed the entire confidence ol 
Hastings, being frequently employ- 
ed on delicate missions requiring 
tact and judgment Eventually he 
was sent to Dinajpur to administer 
the zemindary during the minority 
of the young Raja, whose guardian 
he became As a reward for these 
services he claimed from the Govern- 
ment a large portion of the Dmajpur 
Raj, and his claim was strongly 
supported by Hastings in the 
Council The claim was, however, 
disallowed, and the favours shown 
to Gangagobinda by the Governor- 
General subsequently furnished 
various strong points of vantage in 
Burke’s impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, to the State papers m con- 
nexion with which those desirous 
of pursuing the subject further are 
referred Gangagobinda Sinha was 
zealous in the promotion of the 
Hindu religion, and he performed 
the Sraddha or funeral ceremony of 
his mother with immense pomp, 
and at a cost of twenty lakhs of 
rupees In addition to the funeral 
obsequies of his mother, Ganga- 
gobinda performed two other cere- 
monies with great display, in fact, it 
IS stated that their like has never 
been witnessed in Bengal. The first 
was the Annaprasan of his grand- 
son, Krishnachandra, better known 
as Lala Babu, on which occasion 
invitation cards to pundits were 
engraved on gold leaves, the 
second was the Puran or chanting 
of the sacred Purans, at his house in 
Belur Gangagobinda also built four 
splendid temples at Ramchandra- 
pur He was a staunch advocate 
of Sanskrit learning, and encour- 
aged the Pundits of Nuddea, con- 
tributing largely to their support, 
and to that of their disciples, repair- 
ing their houses and providing 
them with food and raiment His 
last days were devoted to acts of 
charity He left an only son, Pran- 
knshna Sinha, who inherited the 
bulk of his father’s wealth Pran- 
knshna also inherited the property 
Uncle, Radhakanta, who being 
childless had adopted him as his 
heir So that m Prankrishna was 
vested the mam portion of the 
family wealth In tus early years 
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Pranlmshna had been taken by his 
father to Calcutta, where he 
acquired a good knowledge of 
Persian and became a good business 
man. At the outset of his career 
he was employed under Govern- 
ment in the Settlement Office at 
Azimabad, and he subsequently 
became Naib Dewan under the 
Government He added very 
matenally to the family estates, 
and IS reputed to have been devo- 
ted to religious exercises, and to 
have maintained the worship at 
the vanous shrmes which had been 
endowed from time to 
time ivith portions of the 
family wealth Pran- 
knshna died a broken- 
hearted man, owing to a 
disagreement with his 
son, Knshnachandra 
Sinha, some years previ- 
ously , after which, father 
and son never again met 
Knshnachandra Sinha, 
the famous Lala Babu, 
by whose name the family 
IS now known, displayed 
from a very early age an 
intense devotion to study, 
and with the means at his 
command, he engaged the 
most eminent teachers to 
coach him in Sanskrit 
Persian and Arabic 
Early m life, owing to the 
misunderstanding with 
his father, above alluded 
to, he resolved to leave 
ins home and earn an 
independent livelihood 
His first start was made 
m Burdwan, where he 
secured the post of Sheris- 
tadar, under Government, 
Subsequently, m 1803, 
when the Bntish took 
possession of Orissa, he 
was appointed Dewan in 

EsetUent After the death of 

his father he resided chiefly “ 
Calcutta, mana^ng 
properties, and j.. 

Purans for which purpose he 
always had about him a 

S lfarned pundits He mixed bu 

little in society, and m later hie 
L nroceeded to Brindabun, with 

SeSwed intention of becoming 

rreduse Before leaving home he 
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ffis household. The mam object of 
his visit to Brmdabun was, how- 
ever, the erection of a magmficent 
temple m honour of the god 
Knshnachandra Jiu, and for this 
purpose he took with him the sum 
of 25 lakhs of rupees The fame of 
his wealth soon spread abroad and 
excited the cupidity of the dacoits 
of the neighbourhood, who plunder- 
ed his house and earned off three 
lakhs of rupees Other misfortunes 
overtook him, and he became in- 
volved m political troubles, which 
provide matenal for an interesting 


duct^^o^D^^ bm so 
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Kumar Bikendsa ClW^DIU Smu*. 

chapter m the famdy 
Suffice it to say that the °f 
ICrishnachandra upon a 
conspiracy against the State wm 
ordered & Sir Charles Metcdfe 
who was at the tune Resident at 
the Court at Delhi, with plenm 


hr Farther'’ « 

Metcalfe took Knshna- 

of Delhi wherein full DuAw he 

presented him to His llajesty as 
one who, ivith his ancestore, had 
rendered exceptional ser- 
vices to the Govermnent 
in posts of the highest 
responsibility A monffi 
later, Knsbnachandra re 
turned to Brmdabun, to 
the great joy of the in- 
habitants His stay in 
Delhi had not been alto- 
gether profitless, even 
although he declined the 
title of Maharaja, which 
the Emperor wished to 
confer upon him, for 
while there, he purchased 
an extensive zemmdaiy, 
as well as nearly the whole 
of the villages in the dis- 
trict of Mathura which 
were famous as having 
been the venue where the 
great avatar, Knshna, 
held his gambols and pur- 
sued his dalliances, as 
related m the sacred 
Purans The temple 
which Knshnachandra 
built at Brmdabun is by 
far the most lofty of any 
of the sacred buildings in 
the United Provinces 
The Thakur Knshnachan- 
dra Jiu stands upon a 
marble pedestal made 
the prmapal 

best adorned idol m all Bnndabim 
kvms built the 
endowed them with large ffitate 

Knshnachandra repaired to tne 
^nne of Gobaidhan, m the distort 

S Mathura, and here he renounced 


Government The charge ws m 
connexion with a W, d 

the sienature of which by one 01 
the S of Rajasthan KriJ^- 


made arranswi^““ --- ^.^van, cuanoia ■ 


It IS said tnai auw — -7,,. ^ 
the earb of a Sannyasi, he heia n 
SnSUhisfenoiwmenJ 
^stnctwashisrffiemto^ 
that It indirectly c®® fA^j^aram 
In his efforts to avoid ffie 
of Gwalior, who when on apiigtim- 



age to Gobardhan insisted upon 
making her obeisance to so pious 
a man, he was trodden upon by one 
of her horses, and he died from 
the in]uries then sustained His 
son, Sri Narayan Sinha, being a 
minor, the Board of Revenue took 
over the management of the estate 
Of Sri Narayan there is little to be 
recorded He died at an early age, 
leaving two widows, but no issue, 
and by his will he gave permission 
to the widows to adopt, according 
to the provisions of the Hindu law , 
while by virtue of the same will, 
his mother, Ram Katyayani, was 
to manage the vast property The 
Rani, who appears to have been 
a remarkable woman, not only 
managed the estates with ability 
but added to them very materially 
It was in her time that the Paikpara 
Rajbati was constructed and the 
celebrated Thaktirban of Sri Sri 
Gopaljiu at Cossipore was establish- 
ed by her Proper endowments 
were made, and the Thakurhan 
stands as a tribute to her memory 
to this day, and is one of the family 
residences, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river It was at 
the instance of the Ram, too, that 
the two widows of Sn Narayan, Tara- 
sundan and Karunamoyi, adopted 
the second and third sons of the 
Ram’s brother, as their respective 
spns, under the names of Pratap 
Chandra and Iswara Chandra 
When these adopted sons reached 
their majority, the management 
of the estate was made over to 
them by the Ram, who, for the re- 
mainder of her life, devoted herself 
to acts of benevolence Her 
charities were very extensive, and 
among other notable acts she 
celebrated, at the family house at 
Belur, the Anna Meru and the 
Tuladan ceremonies, at which 
inmense stocks of provisions and 
other necessaries were laid in for 
the entertainment of the numer- 
ous guests At the first named 
festival, pecuniary presents were 
bestowed upon the pundits of 
Benares, Navadwipa, Dravida 
and other celebrated Samajes, and 
was freely distributed to 
the Brahmins and the needy, at a 

rupees 

p Tuladan ceremony the 

Sd ^Sainst 

gow, and the amount realised was 

distributed amongst the Brahm 7 r^ 
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She dedicated a large estate to 
her spiritual guide, and made 
suitable endowments for the 
maintenance of the Dev Sheba 
and the Chanty House therewith 
connected , and after devoting 
about sixteen lakhs of rupees to 
various religious and charitable 
purposes, she passed away at a 
ripe old age 

The career of Pratap Chandra 
was marked by many instances of 
the benevolence so characteristic of 
the family He contnbuted largely 
towards tlie erection of the Medical 
College Fever Hospital, and to the 
fund for promoting the re-marnage 
of Hindu widows Educational 
and otlier institutions might always 
rely on him for support In 1859 
he established an Anglo-Sansknt 
High School at Kandi and a High 
English School at Paikpara On 
behalf of female education he was a 
strenuous and hold advocate, and he 
supported the female schools estab 
lished in his time by the late Pundit 
Iswarchandra Vid}'asagar The 
public associations and institutions 
of the Metropolis commanded his 
active co-operation, and there was 
scarcely a movement intended for a 
public purpose that did not receive 
Ins support It is, however, with the 
British Indian Association that the 
name of Pratap Chandra is in- 
separably connected He was one 
of the founders of the Association, 
and it was at his house that the 
inaugural meetings were held He 

subscribed Rs 3,000 per annum to 
its funds, and was appointed its 
Senior Vice-President m 1861 In 
the revival of the Hindu drama both 
Pratap Chandra and his brother 
IswaraChandra, took the lead, and 
it was due to their efforts that the 
first amateur Hindu theatre was 
est^hshed at their well-known villa 
at Belgachia, at which the initial 
performance was given in 1858, in 
the presence of SirFredenck Halli- 
day, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, the Judges of the Supreme 
^urt, and many other officials 
During his lifetime the estate was 
again matwially increased, and the 
Belgachia Villa was purchased by 
him from the trustees of Dwarka- 
nath Tagore The estate, however 
was involved in a considerable 

on which a 
great deal of money was spent In 
April. 1854, the title of idj Baha- 
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dur was conferred on Pratap 
Chandra by Lord Dalhousie The 
Investiture was held at Government 
House, Calcutta, and the Sanad, 
which was in Persian, was couched 
in terms that showed the appre- 
ciation by the Government of the 
services rendered by Pratap Chandra 
as a pnbhc-spinted citizen The 
Raja died in 1866, at the age of 
39, leaving a widow andj four sons 
On his death, the estate passed 
under the management of the Court 
of Wards, and remained in its charge 
until 1879 

Iswara Chandra Sinha, the 
younger brother of Raja Pratap 
Chandra, devoted himself largely 
to scientific pursuits, and to the 
study of medicine He founded a 
charitable dispensary at the Paik- 
para Rajbati, where he dispensed 
medicines to the poor with his own 
hands, and otherwise relieved their 
necessities At the same time he 
was a keen sportsman and mam- 
taincd a racing stable He was 
also an influential member of 
the British Indian Association and 
was for several years its Honorary 
Secretary He died in 1861, 
leaving an only son, Kumar Indra 
Chandra Singha, and a daughter 
The two brothers had rendered 
faithful service to the Government 
in the Jlutiny of 1857 News was 
conveyed to the Rajas from their 
zemindary at Bhuluya that the 
native regiment stationed there had 
mutinied, and was about to loot 
the Treasury The Rajas at once 
ordered the collection of all the 
able-bodied men on the estate for 
the protection of the Treasury, 
and tlie treasure was safely re- 
well-built 

Kutchery-houso, which was held 
in force by the Collector and the 
Kajas men These measures had 
the effect of quieting the neighbour- 
ing districts, where the efforts of the 
Rajas to allay the widespread 
panic were successful For the 

Calcutta to Barrackpore, they 
employed m their service a numbw 
of European seamen 

f ^ T? 3 Prince of Wales 

glow H M theKing-Emperort the 
^ Kaj family wasrepresent- 
ed by Kumar Ginsh Chandra Smha 
tte eldest son of Raja Pratap Chan- 
dra Sinha ; Kumars Purna Chandra 
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Sinha, Kanti Chandra Sinha, and 
Sarat Chandra Sinha, his second, 
third and fourth sons, and Kumar 
Indra Chanda Singh, the only son 
of Raja Iswara Chandra Sinha Of 
the entertainment given in honour of 
the present King, in the grounds of 
the Belgachia Villa of the Paikpara 
Family, mention wiU be made fur- 
ther on Of these five representa- 
tives of the family, Grish Chandra 
died in 1877, in the prime of his life 
He left a munificent bequest of Rs 
1,25,000 for the maintenance of a 
hospital at Kandi He was a high- 
minded gentleman, and singularly 
free from the pride of rank and posi- 
tion Puma Chandra was a great 
traveller, and visited most of the 
places of note in the country The 
sacred places and shrines of India 
were objects of his special interest 
He was famous for his benevolence, 
and was specially invited to attend 
the Proclamation Durbar at Delhi 
1877 In 1885 the title of Raja 


^ u - 

Bahadur was conferred upon him as 
a mark of personal distinction He 
died in i8go Kanti Chandra jire- 
deceased his brother Puma Chandra, 
dying in 1880 He was a keen sports- 
man, and owned race-horses He 
left a widow, but no issue, and his 
estates were vested m Ins bi others 
Kumar Indra Chandra will be re- 
membered by many of the present 
generation of Europeans in Calcutta, 
Is one of the most courteous and 
kindlv-hearted of the Indian gentle- 
men of his day He was a great pat- 
ron of the Turf, owned a number of 
useful race-horses and presented a 
" in the Paikpara Cup, every year 
He ivas a great patron of llusic. and 
m l iterature he made more than a 
fair reputation He enc'iuraged 
technical education and took an 

s;?. h;?oS.on 

mu nf karnS pundits, and 
assembly orthodox 

S®”duflud expounded to them his 
Hindus, ana exp^^^ a doctrine of 

views, of date, and 

superstition i fo 

S%^“tTSSt.es^Thet.« 


was not ripe, however, for his ad- 
vanced ideas, and his arguments 
failed to convince the pundits 
and his clansmen They dissented 
from his project, and his scheme, 
for the time being, failed The 
Kumar was present at the Pro- 
clamation Durbar at Delhi in 1877. 
by special invitation , and he took a 
prominent part m the reception of 
Lord Ripon at the Belgachia Villa, 
just previous to his departure from 
India Frank, high-minded, and 
generous, he was respected by all 
classes of the community, and com- 
manded the regard of those with 
whom he was brought into actual 
contact In his later years, follow - 
mg the example of some of his an- 
cestors, he became an ascetic, and 
lived like a Sannj'asi. assuming the 
title of Bodhanundanath Swami 
He died in 1894. at the age of 37 , 
leaving an only daughter, who also 
died at an early age , 

The entertainment at the Eel- 
gachia Villa in 1875 to H R H the 
Prince of Wales (now the King- 
Emperor), was an altogethei 
voluntary move on the part of the 
Indian people of Bengal, who sub- 
scribed cheerfully, and sought to 
BIN e expression to their joy at the 
Idvent of their future Emperor by 
inviting His Royal Highness to a 
purely oriental entertainment The 
grounds of the Villa were well suited 
to the purpose, for they comprise 
about 130 acres, and are laid out 
wuth artistic taste The place teems 
with histone associations, and 
a maen.fi«ntcateton ri 
S,I-pa,n(mgs 

fhp art of Giovanni, UuDuie 
Constable, Guido Rem, Opie, 

Raia Dwarkanath, who secure 

tem dotml te v,a.t to Europe, 
tot the major PO'*'”" rL 

collecl.™, ,rvaa..f S 


the favourite resort of Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Ellenborough, LordDal- 
housie and Lord Canning, and v as 
for a long time remarkable as a 
place of meeting for all persons oi 
distinction and talent 
Kumar Sarat Chandra Sinha. the 
fourth son of Raja Pratap Chandra 
Sinha, IS now the senior represen 
tative of the House, and the titular 
head of the family He was born in 
1859 and was educated first at the 
Metropolitan Institution and Hindu 
School, and afterwards at home, 
under able teachers Since he took 
over the management of his estates 
considerable additions have been 
made to the property, and a number 
of family disputes, which had long 
been pending, have been satisfac 
torily settled The Kumar, in con 
junction with others has started 
an association known as the Uttar- 
Radhi Kayastha Sabha kr the fur- 
therance of the interests, education 
aid and progress of members of his 
clan, and he is unanimously recog- 
nised as President of the Association 
As a staunch Hindu, he hasalvays 
maintained the traditions of his 
princely house, m the celebration of 
religious ceremonies at Cossipore 
and at Kandi He isalso an ardent 
tourist, andhas visitedalmostallthc 
famous and holy places in the conn 
trv He has entertained the leading 
officials of his time, from Sir Rivers 
Thomson to Sir Andrew Fra^r, 
either at his town residence orat the 
Belgachia Villa, and when the 
Chinese Plenipotentiary, TangSaho 
Yi was m Calcutta, he accepted 
his hospitality at his 
residence the Thakur-Bari He 
Ses much interest in engineering 

and jotography The impro^- 
tonts tliat I-™ « tk 
K.n* SK'and tt. Belsi* 

VjC are all from designs executed 

byhimseh^anOe^K 


contributed 


Pratap Chandra i*m.- contributed largcij- - 


He ha 

largely to chanties 

the pro 
Ht 
a 


iome donation -j 

broad-minded S^jJ^Tndbeaitiful 

love for things refined and , 

and a leaning Sac- 

rriiry^Sboo Sri Mohan Banenee. 
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who has made a special study 
of astrology, palmistry and 

Sanskrit philosophy 

Kumar Birendra Chandra Sinha 
IS the eldest son of Kumar Sarat 
Chandra, and is the most promising 
scion of the family He was born 
in i88i, and was educated first at 
the Metropolitan Institution and 
subsequently by a private tutor 
He IS a warm-hearted and philan- 
thropic gentleman, with a liking for 
travel m which he has received 
every encouragement from his 
father, and a taste for photography, 
horticulture, and the decorative 
arts As a scholar, he has ac- 
quired a solid foundation in English 
literature, and a fair knowledge 
of Sanskrit He is of active 
habits more inclined to action 
than to speech, and is endowed with 
the virtues of thrift, patience, and 
industiy He finds recreation in 
motoring, but m all the various 
pursuits to which he is partial, he 
IS thorough Perhaps horticulture 
and landscape-gardening are his 
favourite occupations just at pres- 
ent, and in the latter direction he 
finds ample scope for the exercise 
of his talents in the grounds of the 
Belgachia Villa, to the improvement 
of which he devotes a good deal of 
his time Photography, too, is to 
him something more than a mere 
hobby In religious matters new 
forms of thought have an 
attraction for the young Kumar, 
who is not narrow in his views, 
his inquisitive mind inclining to a 
continual pursuit of knowledge 
Like many of his forefathers, he 
takes an active part in public affairs, 
he is a prominent member of the 
British Indian Association, and an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate of 
the First Class His sympathies 
with suffering humanity are large, 
and he collected funds, and made a 
handsome donation, towards the 
relief of those who suffered by the 
great earthquake m the Kangra 
Valley in 1905 During the visit of 

f «7 ? Pnnce and Princess 
of Wales to Calcutta in 1906, he 
acted as a Page to His Royal High- 
ness He has also been nominated 
as Committee member of various 
societies and institutions m con- 
nexion with the Government The 
retiring nature of his father has 
afforded him an early opportunity of 
looking after the affairs of his vast 


estates, and he has thus acquired 
a fair knowledge of the intncacms 
of zemindary management He 
possesses a good library, which 
receives considerable additions 
every month 

The second son of Komar Sarat 
Chandra Sinha was Kumar J itendra 
Chandra who was born in 1885 
and died twenty years later He 
was educated at the Metropolitan 
Institution and read up to the 
matriculation standard He was 
a youth of good promise, and his 
early demise was a severe blow to 
his family 

Kumar Satish Chandra Sinha is 
the eldest son of the late Raja 
Puma Chandra Sinha, and was 
born in 1875 He was educated at 
the Metropolitan Institution, but 
owing to the death of his father, 
his academical career was brought 
to an early close, and his studies 
were completed at home He 
devoted special attention to Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Drama, and 
It is mainly to his interest m the 
latter that the Indian Sangit Samaj 
owes Its present flourishing condi 
tion The dramatic members of 
the Samaj are elected from the 
Indian anstrocracy of Bengal 
The Kumar himself is gifted with 
dramatic genius of a high order, 
and has dramatised for the stage of 
the Sangit-Samaj several works, 
such as Bakim Chandra’s Knihna- 
kanta’s Will, and Mnnahnt 
Like his father, he is of broad sym- 
pathies, but his charities are for the 
most part of a private nature \ 
large number of widows, orphans, 
and schoolboys receive aid from 
him and his purse is always open to 
really deserving cases In his private 
life he IS prudent, just, and honour- 
able, and of a religious turn of mind 
Motoring, touring, and photography 
are amongst his recreations 

Kumar Sinsh Chandra was the 
youngest son of Raja Puma 
Chandra He was born m 1880, 
and received his education at the 
Metropolitan Institution As a 

charitable and sympathetic man, the 

Kumar gave promise of a useful 
career, but he died at the age of 
twenty-two He will be remembered 
by posterUy for the munificent 
donation he made to the Kandi 
Charitable Hospital which was 
founded by hw adoptive father, 
Kumar Gmsh Chandra 


Kumar MANMATHA NATH 
ROY CHOWDHURY of Santosh 
belongs to one of the most ancient 
aristocratic families in Bengal, ftoni 
which came Maharaja Pratapaditya 
and Raja Basanta Roy of Jessore 
His ancestors migrated from 
Jessore and settled at Santosh in 
the beginning of the 17th Century 
The family is among one of 
the richest Kayastha houses 
in the province During the time 
of the Moghul Emperors, they 
exercised exclusive rights over their 
estates 

Kumar Manmatha Nath who is 
only a young man, just stepping 
into manhood, has already made a 
reputation for himself He main- 
tains the Dwarkanath charitable 
hospital, named after his late 
father, and the Bmdubashim Girls' 
and H E Bovs' Schools, named 
cjfter his mother He also supports 
for the good of his tenantry a large 
number of Middle English Schools 
and Middle Vernacular Schools, as 
well as charitable dispensaries 
He recently inaugurated a well 
equipped college m Ins own sub- 
division Spacious and comfortable 
boarding houses have also been 
erected foi the free accommodation 
of students He manages these 
institutions himself as their Pro- 
pnetor Secretary, and takes the 
keenest possible inteiest m the 
educational problem of his country, 
as his pamphlets and letters to Lord 
Curzon on this subject show The 
Kumar has given a building, at his 
own cost, for the District Board 
Veterinary Hospital in the town of 
Mjonensingh 

The Santosh family have also 
established, at considerable expense, 
a Dharmsheda in the holy city of 
-4 jHifya,and an Atil Shala at Santosh, 
where food and shelter are dispensed 
free to pilgrims and travellers 

Gifts of landed property have 
been made by the Santosh family 
from time to time, for religious en- 
dowments and chanties, which 
yield an annual income of nearly 
twenty thousand rupees S nee the 
demise of his late lamented father, 
the Santosh estate have spent about 
five lakhs of rupees for public and 
charitable purposes 

The Kumar is a benevolent and 
cifltured member of Indian society 
He bears an exemplary character and 
his private chant.es are unbounded 
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“ostentatious. He is siftefi 

S ??*?'*“'■“». Mid » cfnLS 

ered to be a rising orator and 
politician The speech which he 
djvered at the Woodburn Memo 
rial Meeting presided over by 
k i-iTf Curzon, elicited praise 
both from the European an& the 
Indian communities His essays 
and speeches, which have been nub- 
hshed in a big volume, have Len 
highly spoken of by eminent men 
Sir Charles 

Elliot, and Sir Walter Lawrence 
He received his early tiaining m 
St Xavier’s College, and ® 
his University education 
at Hare School and the 
Presidency College He 
reads extensively at home 
where he has a splendid 
library of his own His 
published writings show 
him to be an accomplished 
and thoughtful writer 
He is a liberal but cautious 
social reformei, and his 
forcible appeal m support 
of the sea-voyage move- 
ment created a good deal 
of sensation The leading 
journals and public men 
of his jirovince have pro- 
nounced luin to be "an 
honour to the territorial 
aristocracy of Bengal, one 
who combines in him the 
aristocracy of wealth with 
the aiistocracy of in- 
tellect ’ ’ He has founded 
many useful associations 
and has been then guide 
His palatial residences at 
Santosh, Calcutta and 
Chunar do credit to 
his aesthetic taste He is a 
fine rider and has beautiful 
horses and elephants 
His magnificent motoi 
landaulct shows that he 
is progressive in every respect 
He is a strong advocate of tech- 
nical education, and also of temper- 
ance, in support of which, he has 
delivered speeches and written 
essays and pamphlets It was he 
who first sent from Bengal a young 
man to Japan for technical edu- 
cation _ , 

In recognition of his services he 
was appointed secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Bengal 
Landholders’ Association He is 
also an influential member of the 
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Association first class certificate of honour 

A”»“ “I* ‘!»t“ 


Association 
Among his public gifts he has 

AU InSra towards the 

nf , k ^ Victona Memorial Fund, 
Ilk ^0 rs a vice patron, and 
for the Corona- 
tion Drinfang Fountain m the 
zoological Gardens, Calcutta 
As a zemindar, the Kumar is 
very popular During the scarcity 
in iqoi, he helped his distressed 
tenants, and advanced large sums 
to enable them to tide over their 
dimculties Besides he has always 


celWr^^rCurraudM 

^d was also presented to H E £ 

Commander-m-Chief At 
of His Excellency lord 
departure the Kui^ar receivS from 
the outgoing Viceroy special copies 
of his pubhshed speeches, together 
with a copy of his photograph 
md autograph signature The 
Kumar had the pleasure of enter- 
taming His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and Lady 
Fraser as his guests After the 
partition of Bengal he 
received H H Sir L. Hare 
and Party atTangail.and 
entertained them m a 
nght rojal style-the 
place of entertainment 
being charmingly deco 
rated with rare works of 
art in ivory, silver and 
gold. After lurch the 
Kumar held a Durbar 
where His Honour and 
party were photographed 
With the Kumar by the 
side of the Governor. 

The Kumar has pro 
posed to commemorate 
this visit by adding a 
separate female ward to 
his Hospital to he 
named after Sir Lancelot 
Hare 

His loyalty and devo 
tion to the Government 
of his great King are 
unimpeachable, and he has 
helped the union and 
better understanding 
between the rulers and 
the ruled by many social 
functions and enter 
tamments 

The Kumar played a 

VHA twa V/nwws/ZTwivi prominent part in con- 

nection with the festivities 

come forward with liberal dona- and receptions arranged m honour 
tions whenever relief funds have of the Royal visit to Calcutta m 
been opened under Government 1905-6 He vms one of the te 

supervision dunng famines On his leading men who were 0 P 

first tour round his estate he tation that received T J ^ 

received right royal ovations and Highnesses, as representatives 0 
m"r aTteclive val«i.»tory Bengal He 

addresses everywhere. In Assam who 

places the people subscribed for of Eastern Be^al 

portraits o\ the Kumar and were present^ to Ihmr 

had them unveiled with great i-j - special copy of 

dclat In recognition of his eSorts nesses ^ P ^ translation 
for the public good he has 

En granted by the Government a of " Chandra Shekhar, 



Kumai Manmatha Nath Ro\ Chowdhurv and his Son 
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has been favourably noticed by 
leading men and journals, and the 
Pnnce and Princess of Wales were 
also pleased to accept the dedica 
tion of the Kumar's memoir of 
the Royal Vis t to Calcutta The 
Kumar’s son, Benoyendranath s an 
exceedingly handsome and smart 
boy He is making striking progress 
With his governors and already 
speaks good English If he fulfils 
the promises of his boyhood he is 
destined to be a great man 


The Honourable Maharaia 
GIRIJA NATH ROY, 
of Dinajpur, was born in 
i860 and educated at JT~~" 
Queen's College, Benares 
He took over the manage- 
ment of his magnificent 
property and was invested 
with the tide m 1883, m 
which year he attained 
his majority The Raj of 
Dmajpur is of great 
ant quity, and dates back 
to the 14th Century It 
passed through many 
vicissitudes, in common 
with the rest of Birgal, 
m mediaaval and modern 'I 
times, till, on the death of ' ' 

Maharaja Tarak Nath 
Roy in the year 1863, 
whie the present Maha- j 1 

raja was still m his i i 

infancy, the estate cime 1 /3 

undir the menagement of J ‘ 
ms adoptive mother 
Maharam Syam Mohin ’ 
fisted by her san-m-kwi 
Khettar Blohan Sinha, /r'ii-il 

whose services singled 
htni out for the bestowal 
of the title of Raja by 
the Government of Lord 
Lytton The title of 
Maharam conferred upon R 

the present Maharaja's 
mother, Syam Mohim, alreadv 


ary magistrate As a member of 
the Legislative Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, his services 
have been of value and have re- 
ceived the recognition of Govern- 
ment His wide knowledge and 
ripe experience have enabled bim 
to g ve useful aid to the authorities 
He has always been foremost in 
forwarding public movements of 
the day, and has shown himself 
willing to assist m all measures 
for the welfare of the people with 
his purse, time, and labour His 
public gifts have been generous 


raja in 1907 at a public Durbar 
at Dacca, when the Lieutenant- 
Governor in presenting the sanad 
spoke as follows, after gmng full 
recognition to the Maharaja's 
character and services — "By your 
unswerving loyalty, high character, 
readiness to give your time and 
labour to promote all useful public 
objects, you have gained the high 
esteem of your countrymen and the 
grateful recognition of the Govern- 
ment It IS very gratifying to me 
to be able to express, by the 
ceremony of to-day, the satisfaction 
with which the Govern- 


viewed 


career ' 







Maharaja Gimja Nath Rov, of Dinajpur 


louaw called Maharam, 'wasVven Diamond thousanHc'^iT’ ‘’y generosity, 

for her great services during the SaSnf School and this lives were saved For 

distressing times of the famine of ' ^“'1 also two chan- rulinir the then 

1873-74. when ® table dispensanes Ar . chief conferred nn 


Diamond 


Raja SREE NATH 
ROY. Banker and Zemin- 
dar of Dacca, Eastern 
Bengal, was born m 1841, 
and comes of the well- 
known Kundu family of 
Bhagyakul in the District 
of Dacca The Kundu 
family have always been 
noted for their public 
beneficence, and in the 
days before tbe British 
Administration of India 
were foremost m Eastern 
1 Bengal m their zead for 

j patronizing Sanskrit liter- 

/ ature, encouraging learned 

y- Hindu Pandits, and cele- 

^ brating Hindu rdigious 

gained 

' 'yT j the name of public bene 

> factors by their great 

^ services m relieving the 

^ I Jjoor during the famines 
I 'vhich are of such frequent 

recurrence in India, spe- 
I -I -.0 cially m the great famine 

— that devastated the Prov- 

ince in the early part of 
the eighteenth century 

thousanric ^ generosity, 

Jives were saved Po; 


uver tne crisis Since attair, the Thomson ac tne title ‘‘Rov’’ 

MaharaS Gir m Thi""T^ Sir Tvers Sant alsT 

Nath Roy Bahadur has talmn a ^homson, formerly Lieutenant ^ J^nds. the annual 

gpi SHI 

tei-red by sanad upon the MahS- of tS^ <iJi«itable policy 

taeir predecessors and have 
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wTW4.ixjiit.Mi, »umc years 

ago by founding the present East 
Bengal Saraswat Soma] for promot- 
ing and encouraging Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Hindu law, philosophy and 
astronomy, by holding annual ex- 
aminations and conferring titles on 
successful students The present 
Raja, as prime mover in this mat- 
ter, received a certificate of honour 
on the occasion of the assumption of 
the title of Empress of India by Her 
Imperial Majesty the late 
Queen-Empress Victoria m 
1877 Raja Sree Nath Roy 
has fully maintained the 
traditions of his family, and, 
in addition, has identified 
himself actively with public 
affairs He received a good 
education in the Dacca and 
Presidency Colleges wh'ch 
has fitted him for the posi- 
tion as head of the family 
He has served as a Municipal 
Commissioner, and was for- 
merly a member of the 
Dislnct Board, Education 
and Road Cess Committee, 
at Dacca He has also held 
the position of Honorary 
Magistrate on the General 
Benches at Dacca, Munshi- 
gan], Srinagar, and on the 
Independent Bench of his 
own at Bhagyakul He is 
still a trustee of the Econo- 
mic Museum, a life member 
of the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, and a life governor 
of the Mitford Hospital at 
Dacca In all these capa- 
cities he has worthily upheld 
his reputation and gamed 
great credit Conjointly 
with his brothers, Babu 
Janokee Nath Roy and Rai Sita 
Nath Roy Bahadur, he has estab- 
lished many useful public institu- 
tions in East Bengal, including the 
Eye Infirmary at Dacca, and the 
Sita Kundu Waterworks at Chitta- 
gong, to commemorate the name 
of his father, and a model bustee 
building for the poor at Calcutta 
The brothers own and carry on 
many mercantile and banking 
businesses in East Bengal, and also 
the important mercantile and bank- 
ing firm in Calcutta established in 
the name of their father, the late 
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?ShSed^,^f They have also 
ml K ♦ ^ ® Steamer service pjy- 
jng between Calcutta and " ^ 
They 
ment 
peaceful 


Dacca 

are known to Govern- 
as law-abiding, loyal, and 
zemindars and have re- 
ceived mention in successive Ad- 
ministration reports Raja Sree 
hath is also a Director of the re- 

al Bank, Lmnted In recognition 
t/t^ p and public spint the 
titie of Raja was bestowed 
upon him as a personal distinction 
on the 30th May 1891 He has 



Raja Sree Nath Roy 

son, Kumar Promatha Nath Roy, 
born in the year 1880 and educated 
at the Presidency College, who 
now manages his whole estate 
The personal and family contribu- 
tions to the public funds exceed 
six lakhs of rupees 

WOOPENDRA NATH SAWOO, 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs 
p G W Sawoo, Jute Balers and 
Dealers, Calcutta, is the son of Patit 
Chandra Sawoo, merchant and 2m- 
mdar. He was bom on the lOth 
January. 1859, at Dhankurna, 


t« enty years, on the death J Hk 

father He then placed the mana£ 

men. of the jute firm under the sole 
mntrol of his brothei-m-Iau, Balm 

^^■•"^BaUav.and’reVrS 

to Mankurna to administer hs 
ancestral propertj, uhich has beel 
^eaay extended since that time 
As a zenundar he proved most jast 
and liberal m his dealings Hu 
'^are for his native nllage extended 
a to the opening of well-lighted 
metalled loads, and he de- 
leted great attention to the 
installation of excellent 
drams He established a 
High School, practically a 
free institution, with a hostel 
attached Young Woopendra 
gave all his spare time to the 
welfare of the school, and 
reaped his reward in the 
bnlhant results achieved by 
Its pupils at the jiublic e\ 
aminations He also opened 
a charitable dispensary, 
wh.ch he named after his 
mother, Saraa Sundan This 
IS m charge of a qualified 
surgeon and is nemy en- 
dowed For the improve 
ment of the district he 
constructed the road knonii 
as theDhankumaandArbalia 
Road, and excav.ated many 
tanks ujion his property 
Foi many years he sat on 
the Bench of Honorary 
Magistrates at Basirhat, and 
on the Distnct and Local 
Boards In the famine of 
1896, Woopendra Babu ren 
dered yeoman’s service to 
his poorer countrymen He 
Opened reliei boiKes at Dhan- 
kurria, where over thr« 
thousand sufferers were comfortablj 
housed and fed for six mouths, liy 
which time a good many were able 
to return to their homes lh«e 
who were utterly destitute, howmn 
numbenng over a thousand, 
supplied With the necessaries M Ide 
for a further six months Th® 
pnncely chanties are stdl remem 
Lrcd m the distnct ^ f g 
sustained a severe fossby 
of his brother-m-law. Shama Chara 
Ballav, who had managed the u 
film in Calcutta so long and sue 
clSfufiv To this gentleman the 
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present position of Messrs P G W 
Sawoo IS due Woopendra Babu 
then returned to active business in 
the management of his firm In 
religion, Woopendra Babu is 



Mr \V N Sawoo 

Hindu o£ the Vaishnab sect He 
maintains the worship at the 
Kanta Jew, 

established at Dhankurna, and has 
dedicated a large zemmdari to the 
service of this insttution Among 
i.he other religions works he h-s 

S " '‘Yl ^hankurr.; 

where many Brahmin youths are 
provided TOth residence and receive 
Sanskrit education His large art 
collections at his palatial reSdence 

Stm, Calcutta, and 

at DhMkurna, beartestimonv to Jiis 

<“ <ac»tk 

ESffw5£’’‘'s*!?jgg1»|rEAM. 

hsad St'S 

unshwara Singh Bahadur 

28^ Maharaja Baha- 


have alwaj's had an atti action for 
him He is a good horseman, and 
an expert at tennis and rackets 
On the completion of Ins educa- 
tion, he was offered an appoint- 
ment in the Statutory Civil Ser- 
vice, which he accepted and 
from 1877 to 1885 served as 
Assistant Magistrate at Dar- 
bhunga, Saran and Bhagalpur 
The knowledge of the details of 
administration acquired during 
that period has stood him m 
good stead in the management of 
the estates of the Raj. 


dur,have receivedpubhc recognition 
from all classes of the community, 
and a handsome statue, paid foi by 
public subscription, has been elect- 
ed in Calcutta to perpetuate Ins 
memory The present holder of the 
title is emulating the useful and 
patriotic career of his predecessors 
By caste he is a Brahmin, the head 
of the Mithiia Brahmins, one of the 
ten great divisions into which the 
Brahmins aie divided He is the 
second son of Mahaiaja Maheshwar 
S'ugh. Bahadui, and was born on 
the i6th Decembei 1855 At the 
time of his 
father’s death, 
on the i8th Oc 
tober r86o, he 
was barely a 
3'ear old 
His brother, 
the late Maha- 
raja Sir Laksh- 
mishwara Singh, 
who was some 
thirty months 
his senior, suc- 
ceeded to the 
gi/ddt, but owing 
to the nonage of 
the brothers, the 
Court of Wards 
assumed the 
management of 
the estates, and 
arrangements 
were made by 
them for the 
education of the 
minor princes 
Maharaja Ram- 
eshwara Singh 
was educated 
with his elder 
brother at Dar- 
bbvnga, Mozaf- 
ferpur, and 
Benares He 

tlK doK „( hocii T.i“ "’f 

wsonai OTpcivisioi, ,vh,ch‘'he“”“ 
irniiT '™"' “U'™? lo his date ‘ 



Maharaja Sm RAmMiUAtiA Sinou Bakadir 


There are few noblemen m Tr„i.n 

than aptitude for business 

than the present Maharaja of nfr 
Wiunga, and the seciet of 1 ^ 
success is laigely due to the close 

personal supei vision which he ex 
erciscR ue ex- 
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duties of management which de- 

“ connection 
vith this grant, interfered ivith 
the dischaige of his functions as a 
public servant, and he tendered his 
resignation as Assistant Magistrate 
He received the title of Raia Baha- 
sanad, dated the 2qth 
May 1886, and was exempted from 
attendance in Civil Courts undei 

Government notification of the 14th 

May 1888 From 1888 to 1890 he 
sat in the Bengal Legislative 
Council as the lepiesentative of the 
lai^-owners of Bengal and Behar 
On the death of Maharaja Su 
Lakshmishwar Singh Bahadur, on 
the i6th December i8g8, he 
succeeded to the giiddi of Raj 
Darbhunga, and was peisonalli' 
invested b}' His Honoui the Lieu- 
tenant-Goveinoi of Bengal, on the 
2lst January 1899, at Daibhunga, 
with the title of Mahaiaja Bahadur 
He leceived the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold 
Medal on the 23rd May 1900 Since 
his succession to the guddt, 
Maharaja Rameshwara Singh has 
been elected a Member of the 
Legislative Council of India by 
the members of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, and has also filled the 
office of President of the Zemmdan 
Pancha3'at, the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, the Behai Landholders’ 
Association, and the Bhaiata 
Dharma Mahamandal 
In the Legislative Council he 
has pla3'ed the part of an active 
and patriotic member, and his 
speech on the budget of 1890-91 
was recognised as a masterly pei- 
formance The Maharaja is a man 
of simple tastes and unaffected 
habits He is fond of tiavel and 
has visited almost all the sacied 
places in India from Kamakh3'a in 
Assam, and the Western Himalayas, 
to Rameshwaram in the extreme 
south of the Peninsula His High- 
ness has given signal proofs of 
his liberality and large-hearted- 
ness At his succession to the Raj, 
he made liberal presentations to Ins 
servants Among other benefac- 
tions he set aside a lakh of rupee^ 
the interest of which will be devoted 
to the relief of orphans and widows 
upon his estates To the Famine 
Relief Fund of the year 1900 he 
presented the munificent donation 
of a lakh and a half of rupees, as 
well as a lakh of to the 

Queen Victona Memorial Fund He 
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thirty thousand rupees 

twentr^r®"^/"' Hospital, Ld 
twenty thousand towards repairs 
to the temples m Assam Hand- 
some contributions have also been 
made by him to the Transvaal War 
Fund, and the funds organised 
for the rehef of sufferers by the 
floods in Bhagalpur and m Calcutta 
His smallei gifts of chanty are 
innumerable, and all his alloii- 
ances in the Imperial Council were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Collector of Daibhunga, for distri- 
bution among the respectable 
widows and orphans 

As a politician, he is shrewd 
and far-seeing, assiduous m the 
discharge of his public duties, and 
unsparing m his labour As a 
Zemindar he is considerate 

BabuDEVENDRA NARAYAN 
SINGH A, Zemindar, IS a great 
grandson of Ramanando Ghosh, 
who, at the time when the Honour- 



Babu D N SixoHA 

able East India Company was 
consolidating its position m Bengal, 
founded the estate of Sadarpur 
jn Central Bengal Ramanando 
Ghosh was born m the district of 
Murshedabad, and entered tte 
sennce of the Hon East India 
Companyat an early age He served 
faithfully and with distincton m 
the several silk factories of the 
Company, and gamed great favour 


With his superior officers I4„ 
tors of” 

recognition of these services he was 
granted, from tune to time consirf 
wable sums of money as rewards 
He remained m the Company’s ser- 
vice till an advanced age, and died" 
at his estate at Sadarpur Part of 
the pat river of Northern India 
the Ganges, extending through the 
distncts of Rajshahye,f«abna 
and Fandpur, is included m the 
estate of Sadarpur 

SIN HA 

oahadur of Nashipur, son of the 
late Raja Kuti Chandra SinhaBaha 
dur, was born on the Qth June 1865 
His estate was placed under the 
Court of Wards during hismmonti 
The 3’oung Raja received his edn 
cation at the Berharapur College, 
where he had a distinguibhed 
career, passing brilliantly eien 
m the lower-class examinations 
Mathematics was his strong point ; 
m this branch of study he made 
qmck progress As a 3'outh he was 
remarkable lor ks steady and 
straightforward character The 
Raja Bahadur did not succeed to 
the estate without a certain amount 
of trouble On ks attaining his 
majonty m the 3 ear 1886 a claim 
was raised on behalf of his aunt, 
and at first the Court of Wards 
was inclined to a dinsion of the 
property Sir Charles Paul w'as 
engaged to represent the interests 
of the Raja before the Court of 
IVards, he himself not being able 10 
move as he was stdl a minor at 
the time , but through the mtenra 
tion of Sir Henry Cotton, then a 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
the Court of IVards agreed to retain 
the estate under its control until 
the Raja Bahadur had had oppor- 
tunity allowed km to establish his 
claim In the heai7 litigation 
which followed, Raja Ranajit Smha 

Bahadur was successful throughout, 

and was estabhshed as the sole 
proprietor of the 5 vfbiP"J’ 
This success was largely due to the 
Raja Bahadur’s oivn 
legal knowledge, for he took an 

achve part in the conduct of Ji. 

case, gaming the esteem of ks own 

counsel whom he set nght oi 
fain points of procedure 
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The Ra]a has proved a model zein- 
indai He has inti odoced rules for 
zemmdarj management, which have 
proved so workable that they have 
been adopted by many of the leadmg 
zennndars of Bengal His offices 
are governed on the same system 
as those under the control of 
Government His servants enjoy 
official privileges, such as leave, pen- 
sion rules, etc , and no officer receives 
punishment until the complaints 
against him have been fully investi- 
gated The Raja Bahadur himself 
IS one of the hardest working men in 
his Raj He is an early 


The family oiigmally came from 
the Deccan, where one of the Raja 
Bahadur’s direct ancestors, Maha- 
raja Tarawah, was the Ruling Chief 
of Bagagram m the 14th century 
A D This Maharaja, leaving his 
brother. Raja Rawat, in charge 
of his possessions, set out on a 
pilgrimage to Kurukhetra in the 
Umballa District, taking with him 
his son, Kumar Madan Singh The 
party, after making the pilgrimage, 
went to Panipat, whence the Kumar 
proceeded to Jhind, with the per- 
miss'on of his father Die Kumar 


country are not known We find 
the family, later, settled m favour 
with the Emperor of Delhi, Rai 
Sambu Nath, one of the present 
Raja Bahadur’s ancestors, being 
ajipointed by that monarch Nazim 
of the whole tract of country from 
Saharanpur to Meerut, and peima- 
nent Subadar and Fouzdar The 
family distinguished themselves by 
their services Rai Badri Dass, 
brother of Rai Samhhu Nath, com- 
manded a body of horsemen under 
the East India Company, and took 
part in the battle of Shainh under 
Colonel Burn Rai Tara 


riser, getting through a __ 
couple of hours’ work in " 

the early morning Later, 
he attends his office regu- 
larly from II A jt to 4-30 
or 5 PM During the cold 
weather months the Raja 
Bahadur goes on tour in the 
mofussil There is not an 
institution, either in his 
own district or m Calcutta, 
inth which he is not con- 
nected He holds the posi- 
tion of a First Class Magis- 
trate, with summary juris- 
diction, and has gained the 
good opinion of all by his 
impartial justice For six 
years he has acted as Honor- 
ary City Magistrate of ' 
Lalbong, and is Chairman , J 
of the Murshedabad Mum- 
cipality At one time the Hv 
Raja Bahadur was aMember HF 
of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and proved himself , 
a very useful councillor » 

He was marned on the 4th 
May 1883, three years 

before attaining his major- 
ity He IS a Hindu of 
the best type, and although 
moderate in his views, he 
IS orthodox m all social and relimous 
observances Fis chanties nave 
been very large The British 

Government has a very loyal ad- 

f f He has a 

family of five sons and fourdaugh 

ters The eldest fon Kumar 

Bhupendra Narayen Sinha, a very 
ntelhgent boy, is marked to 
the younger daughter of Babu Brai 

of Gaya his eldest 
Jger IS the infe ot the eldest sS 
of Babu Isri Prosad, of Ullao 
Raja Ranajit Sinha Bahadui 
comes of distinguished ancestey 


% 
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Rvia Ravajit Sjimia Bvhidur 

distinguished himself at this j«lace 
and becoming veiy pojiular, decided 
to settle there He marned the 
daugMer of one Lala Siram, a 

the consent 
of the Maharaja, his father Here 
the Kumar made his home, refusing 
to return to his native Raj He had 
many descendants, and of these, 
Ran® if grandson, I ah 0 mall 
Kao, had five sons who, leaving 
Jhind, settled in vanous countries 
Owing to the bss of certain family 
papers, the reasons that indeed 
the sons of Lahomall to leave their 


1 icccivcu iiigii Honours irom 
the Mogul Emperor, Jehan- 
gir, for his great services 
Raja Devi Sinha Bahadui, 
another ancestor of the 
present Raja Bahadur, was 
tlie founder of the Nashipur 
branch of the family In 
1756 he came from Pam 
pat toMurshedabad, then the 
capital of Bengal, and en- 
tered the Honourable East 
India Company's service 
m the Rev'enue Depart- 
ment, m which he held 
high and responsible offices 
m connection witli the 
Settlement of Bengal He 
ffirmed the revenues of 
Piunea, and, subsequently, 
^ the districts of Rangpore, 
Dinajpoie and Edraepur 
In i 773 » when Provincial 
^uncils were formed, Raja 
I Devi Sinha became steward 

1 or secretary to the Provin- 

J Council of Mursheda- 

! m the 

1 office of Dewan was con- 
ferred upon him He ren- 
dered important sernces to 
Lord Clive at the battle of 
Plassey, for which he was honoured 
by the title of Maharaja He 
was succeeded by his nenlmiw 
Raja Udmunta Sinha Bahadu?vfho 
was well known for his liberality 
n established tem^ 

P his mahals, and granted 

lands, from the profits of which Deb 
Seba was conducted These grants 
P® stdl mamtained by the present 
gw BrS! 

matter lands m every village to the 
Brahmins, and made large dona- 
tions for the public good He was a 
pious and religious man, and there 
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was hardly anyiehgious institution 
with which he was not connected 
The present Raja Bahadur is in 
diiect descent Irom these great men 
of older times, and is a worthy 
representative of their fame Des- 
cended fiom men who had so much 



Klll11.il UULPrNDRl N-IRAIFS SlMU 

to do with the establishment of the 
British Government in India, the 
Raia Bahadui’s loyalty is well 
founded. The British Goveinment 
has no more sincere fiiend than the 
subject of this sketch, Raja Ranajit 
Sinha Bahadur. 

Syed IdOHUMMUD MAHDI 
HASUN Ipan, 

Badshah Nawab RA^\ i. 
Banker and Zemindai of Gu^n 
Patna City, .^orn on 30th J^l} 

a‘£nS of SWJ, 
rnnpral Sved Hassun, wdio origin 
SrSmI to lnd.a mth fto army 
Aaclir Shah, the Perem- con- 

■r s' ed RM “SSSei honoP 

Kina of Delhi, and the 
under ,^^l®/^'”^TD_i,adui was bes- 
title of Syed Abdullah, 

towed upon of the 

the next [^Sent to titles , but 
family, Mehdi Ah Khan 

Mealed Ah Khan. 


obtained advancement, and were 
honoured with the titles of Khan 
Bahadur The fourth son of Syed 
Abdullah. Syed Lutf Ah Khan, 
distinguished himself in the reign 
of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Empress of India, and was created 
a Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire Further honours 
were in store for him on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress 
in 1887, when he was invested with 
the title of Kawab by His Excellency 
the Viceroy, Lord Duffenn, for 
faithful services rendered to the 
Government of India The name 
of Nawab Syed Lutf Ah Khan is 
held in high respect in Behar, where 
his memory is honoured by his coun- 
trymen as the generous donor of a 
lakh and ten thousand rupees, which 
laid the foundation of the techni- 
cal institution now knowm as 
the Behar School of Engineering 
A portrait of this illustrious gentle- 
man now' adorns the w'alls of 
the Engineering School, having 
been unveiled by the late Sir John 
Woodburn, then Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal Ihe subject of 
the present sketch, Syed Badshah 
Naw'ab Razin, generally know'u as 
the Nawab of Patna, is a loyal 
subject of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, Edward VII and is e\er 
ready to render service to the 
Imperial Government On his 
mother’s side he is a descend^! 
of two illustnous families His 
mother, on the maternal side, came 
of the family of Haji Mohammad 
Ismail who. had immigrated into 
India w'as married to the daughter 
of the Nawab of Bengal, and 'vas 
subsequently f 

while on his pilgrimage to l^arballa 
Thus a hnk is formed with the 
famous ancestor, Mullah AmaU 
Sndara. On the jatto’s s.de 

r/edAhKhanBahadnr.whog 
£h.b^^v. sVBadshahNawah 
S«feSeproUor«ve 

SncrrScS s»«e, and 


chanty have been continuous and 
on a handsome scale In the interest 
of his Mussulman co-rehgionists the 
Nawab has appointed a permanent 
staff, w'lth assistants, for the proper 
and decent interment of the remains 
of any of his co-rehgionists nhose 
friends may not be able to perform 
the ceremony at their oivn cost 
It IS his present intention to make 
a permanent endow'ment of landed 
property to the value of Rs 12,000 
per annum, as a memonal, the 
revenue to be expended for religious 
purposes and for the helpof widous, 
orphans, and others who are helpless 
and needy among his co-religionists 
At the Delhi Coronation Durbar 



SsED Badshah N.\wab 
Raz\i of Patna 

the Nawab was the guest of Govot- 
raent For some time he was 
Vice-Chairman of the Patna Mum 

nahtv and an Honorary Ma^stra e 

gs services are still atthe disposa 
T the Muniapality and Patna 
Distnct Board 

■, catty KiSSEh 
B a b u C ^ ^ ^ the tune of 
TAGORE was, up to the^^t^^ 

his death in , branches 

of the three family. 

,of thedistingmshed Bjg 

“Ta pores, wen , 


ot me , ijhnoAvn 

the ‘ public spirit 

their wealth, cuUur , P 

a„d l.bcnd.W »»i 

was born m the y Go pal 
was the son j^now'n zemindar 

Lall Tagore, a well-known 
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of Bengal He was educated, first, 
at the Onental Seminary, and after- 
wards at the Doveton College, 
Calcutta, where he acquired a 
thorough English training Being 
the inheritor of a princely fortune, 
Babu Cally Kissen d,d not pursue his 
studies with a view to entering anv 
of the learned professions but con- 
tented himself with a sound general 
education He remained a diligent 
student all his life, and devoted 
much attention to books of 
travel Being a great lover of 
learning, he did his best to dissemin- 
ate it among his countrymen 
The Indian Association for the Cul- 
tivation of Science, during its early 
struggles, found in him an earnest 



TJic I lie Brtbii CiLLi Kisses Tvgore 


other phiIanth’'opic and educational 
institutions of Calcutta, received 
substantial support from him His 
charities, however, were not confined 
to his native city alone He liberally 
contributed to’ the Atiglo-Bengah 
School and the Macdonnell Students’ 
Boarding Institution at Allahabad, 
the Leper Asylum at Dehra Dun, 
the Central Hmdu College at Bena- 
res, the Charitable Hospital at 
Barisal, and many similar institu- 
tions m different parts of the 
country To his friends and rela- 
tions he was uncommonly generous, 
and the aggregate amount given by 
him towards various public purposes 
was not less than ten lakhs of rupees 
Babu Cally Kissen had, however, 
other claims to public regard 
As a possessor of great landed prop- 
erty, he administered the same as 
a model landlord, and was highly 
respected and loved by his tenants 
He did not put himself forward in 
public movements, but preferred the 
quiet of a retired life In the 
latter part of his hfe, Babu Cally 
Kissen, who had done so much to 
alleviate the sorrows of others, 
was himself heavily visited He 
lost his two sons m their youth, and 
ms wife, who was his worthy 
partner, soon followed them A 
favourite daughter, a grandson, a 
son-in-law, and a daughter-in-law, 
died m quick succession, and to 
complete his suifenngs he was 
stneken with blindness Worn out 
in health and spirit, Babu Cally 
Kissen retired to Benares, the holv 
city of the Hindus There he died 
m iqo5, m the 65th year of his age, 
v grandson, Sreeman 
Profulla Nath Tagore, who inherits 
ms estate 


and generous patron He founded 

hM c laboratories (which 

beats his name) and so contributed 

littlr! assisting the 


u^4.-u mtjjr eauca 

cridf TT S 

Victor Memorial Hospital 


influence m Bengal and Calcutta 
AS a distinguished member of 
Indian society, a gentleman of high 

S hel^'^ 5 "’ealthy landownfr, 
ne held the confidence of 
Government and the respect of 
an classes He was bom in iSar 
gucated at the Hindu CollSe’ 
^Icutta, and at home under the 

D ' l’"ri h Captain 

D L Richardson and others ^ He 

and taste by composing several 
Bengali dramas andW!. and hy 


associating with men of learning and 
ability He was a member, and, 
for several years honorary secretary, 
of the British Indian Association’ 
its president in 1879, and again m 
1891 He began to attend public 
meetings and take a share in public 
affairs early m hfe In the Onssa 
famine of 1866 he co-operated with 
Government in devising measures 
of relief in the Midnapore District 
In 1870 he was nominated a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
and reappointed m 1873 In Feb- 
ruary 1877 he was appointed an 
Additional Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Governor-General, 
and m recognition of the valuable 
assistance rendered by him in the 
discussion of the provisions of the 
Cml ProcedureCode, was reappoint- 
ed in 1879 On the occasion of 
the Imperial Assemblage, in 
January 1877, he was made a 
Maharaja fie was created CSI 
m 1879, and K C S I m May 1883 
received the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur m January 1890, and m 
January 1891 the title of Maharaja 
was made hereditary m the family 
His donations of money and land 
to charitable institutions and m 

public move- 
ments have been munificent He 

rupees in his 
mother s name, for the benefit of 
Hindu widows , effected a settle- 
ment of estates worth Rs R,, non 

Shamnr ^jou^agon temple at 
Shamnagar and the feediL of 

paupers at the Prasad He 
gave donations to the Dic+rttt 
Chantable Society and the Mayo 
Hospital He founded scS 

lata HaS'K™' 

Prosanna Kumar Tagore c s f 

balaS 

annuaUy gave a gold £ 

proficiency m Sanskrit literature 
and a gold medal for the test 
examination m the Tagore lSv 

medaTf ’ “ "’1“ ^ gold 

oSs ,1=2 following 

fey 'iCSraH 
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of the Indian Museum (President 
in t 882), Governor of the Mayo 
Hospital and a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal He 
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left by his uncle, Piosanna Kumar 
lagore. and was able to make 
large additions to his share of 
the paternal property The Tagores 
of Calcutta have 
always held a 
leading position 
in Bengal, but 
the late Maha- 
raja Bahadur 
Sii Jotindra 
more than any 
other member 
of the family, 
combined public 
offices with per- 
sonal status 
Strictly ortho 
dox and devoted 
to religious ob 
servances, he 
n e V e 1 d i s - 
regarded the 
claims of society, 
civilization and 
culture, and 
gained the good 
will and esteem 
of Europeans 


Costly litigation took place m 

connection with the interpretation 

of the will of his unde, Bahn 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore The 
Privy Council finally decided that 
the Maharaja had only a life-estate 
under the will, and that after his 
demise, the estate would go to his 
cousin, Babu Gaynendra Mohan 
Tagore, or his representatives 

Maharaja Sir P R 0 D Y 0 T 
KUMAR TAGORE, Kt , born on 
17th September 1873, only son 
and heir of Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore, qv, 
married Lady Sooroja Bala Tagore 
Educated at the Hindu School, 
Calcutta , and afterwards under 
private tutor, Mr F Peacock, 
Barrister-at-Law, grandson of Sir 
Barnes Peacock, Chief justice of 
Bengal Hon Secretary, British 
Indian Association, Trustee, 
Victona Memorial Hall, Trustee, 
Indian Museum, Fellow of the 
Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, Hon Presidency 


Theiale hlaharaja Bali.idiir Sir JOTlMiRO Moim> Tacorf, k c s i 


presented to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity' the marble bust of his uncle, 
which has been placed m the 
portico of the Senate House 
Jomtl} with his brother, the Raja 
Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c i E , 
he presented to the Municipality 
of Calcutta a piece of land for a 
scjuare (to be named after his 
father), in which he placed a marble 
bust of his father , he also gave 
another piece of land for the Mayo 
Hospital He is succeeded by his 
adopted son (Raja Sourindra 
Mohan’s son), M^araj 
Piodyot Kumar Tagore, Kt The 
large estates are situated in several 
Ltncts of Bengal, chiefly in ^ang- 

pur.Fandpur.Purnea, Murshcjbad^ 

and the 24-Pergannas_ I" 

built two fine houses, The ^ 

BffetheSLoftte vast eft. 


and his own 
countrymen 
alike It was 
said of him 
that he combined 
the polished po- 
liteness of the 
old school, with 
the educational 
a ccomplish- 
ments of the 
new, more com- 
pletely than any 
other man of his 
time By select- 
ing him as a 
member of va- 
rious special 

committees,such 
as the Education 
Commission of 
1882, and Jury 
Commission of 

1893, etc , Gov- 
ernment showed 
1 1 s appieaa- 



MahAiaja Sir faomoT Kmua 
F,m, rawing ly G P- Hoa, ^ 
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Magistrate, Calcutta ^ member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
served for si\ years as a Com- 
missioner of the Corpontio'' of 
Calcutta , represented the City 
of Calcutta at the Coronation of 
King Edward VII Knighted by 
H R H the Prince of Wales 1906 
R 'creations music, photography, 
and motoring Address Tagore 
Castle, Calcutta Club Bntish 
Indian Association, Calcutta 

Kumai SHYAMA KUMAR 
TAGORE was born m 18S2 He 
IS the son of Ra3a S 1 Soureiidio 
Mohun Tagoie, Ki ciE, Miis 
Doc ( 0 \on ), a di s 1 1 n gui sli ed 
musician, whose substantial sei vices 
in the cause of Ind’an muSiC have 
met nith recogmt on in tanous 
forms at the hands of the nil.ng 
power , and ha\ c also attracted 
attention and recogration among 
literary and scientific societies m all 
quartern of the civilised world The 
Kumai 's school education was sup- 
plemented bj home strides, undei 
the able diiection of Mr P L 
Buckland The distinguished per- 
father secured to 
the Kumar recogmtion, nr the shape 
of autograph letters of congratrrla- 
bon, from seveval crowned heads of 
prrope aird Asia, on the occasion of 
Ins maruage m 1895 Among these 


were the German Emperor, the 
Emperor of Austna, the Krngs of 
Sweden, Belgirim, and Siam, and the 
Shah of Persia He recerved, as pre 
sents on this occasion, a signed pho- 



Kvmiar Sh\ama Kimar Ticore 


tograph and an enamelled rose-watei 
bowl from the King of Siam, and a 
gailand d musk from the Ruler of 
r epsd Shah of Persia bes- 

towed on him the title of "Nawab " 


In 1896, tlie Shah of Pei sia appointed 
him to the honorary office of Vice- 
Consul for Persia at Calcutta, an 
office which he was the first Hindu 
to hold He was promoted in 1899 
to the highei office of Vice-Consul- 
Geiieral, and in 1900 he was appoint- 
ed Tea Agent for Persia The Shah 
also conferred upon him the honour 
of a Kraghthood of the Imperial 
Order of the Lion and the Sun of 
Persia The Kumar takes after hrs 
fdthei in his musical studies, of 
which he is passionate!}' fond He is 
a practical musician and an author 
He is also a student of more 
practical matters and, at the request 
of the Persian Government, he has 
written a book on Tea Being a 
rigid Hindu, like his father, he de- 
votes his leisure to the study and 
elucidation of the Hindu religion, in 
its aspects of Vedanta (Monotheism) 
and Tantra Sastra (which deals with 
the God-head in the form of Primal 
Energy) He is the author of a 
book, “ Koular Ghana Mnta Raha- 
sya," a Tantnc compilation for 
the sect of woishipj^eis known as 
Viracharis He has undertaken the 
compilation of a work named 
Sakta Darsan’ ’ or the Philosophy 
of the Sakta form of Religion The 
Kumar is a corresponding member 
of the International Society, Tantnc 
Order, of America 




n- - - I 



Dr |M N BAXERJEE, b\, 
i’ (1 ond ), ^\as born 

at Subaniaporc, Xudclea District, 
Bengal At the age of ten, after 
passing the ^ ernacnlar scholarshiji 
examination from the ^ illage school, 
he came to Calcutta to complete 
his education, for which purpose 
he attended the Hare School, Pre- 
sidency College, and St XaMcr’s 
College From the last named m- 



Di iM N BAMRjri 


stitution he graduated m 1877, and 
accepted the ajipointment of Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the Cathedral 
Mission College At the same time 
he continued to attend lectures at 
the Medical College During this 
period he assisted Ins brother, 
Pandit Jogendranath Vidyabhuslian, 
m editing " Aryadarsana," a well- 
known Bengali periodical He was 
the author of many articles in tiiat 


journal In the year 1880 Dr 
Banerjee \isited England for the 
purpose of completing his medical 
education, and studied at King’s 
College, London, under Lord Lister 
Sir George Johnson, and other 
eminent professors In 1882 he 
obtained his medical diplomas and 
accepted the appointment of Resi- 
dent Jfedical Officer at the Royal 
Free Hospital, where he practised 
for three years m touch with the 
best medical men He also acted 
as Secretary to the Indian Society, 
and was associated mth the Indian 
community m London m the pre- 
sentation of a birthday address to 
Mr Gladstone, a reception to Lord 
Ripon on his return from India, a 
memorial to Mr Fawxett, and in 
other political and social affairs of 
the daj’ He returned to Calcutta 
and commenced practice in 1886, 
building up a large connection 
w’lthm a short penod During the 
prevalence of plague he was very 
active m affording medical aid to 
sufferers He never refused his 


irvices, and often risked his own 
fe in performing operations on 
[ague patients He was attacked 
ith plague after one of these 
perations, but recovered after a 
ird struggle An official commu- 
ication, dated September 18 th, 
iqg, makes special mention of the 
rvices which he had ‘ ‘on numerous 
icasions rendered to Government 
id to the Jledical Officers of the 
irporation in connection w'lth the 
itbreak of plague,” and Sir John 
bodbiirn “expressed his sense of 
e excellent work done and the 
.luable aid rendered, and conveyed 
expression of his hearty apprecia- 
in of them" Dr Banerjee has 
en Lecturer on Medicine and a 
tysician at the Albert Victor 


Hosptal for many years Some of 
the beds of the hospital are endowed 
by him and his patients He m- 
duced one of his patients lately to 
pay more than Rs 50,000 for the 
extension of the hospital Dr 
Banerjee also takes great interest, 
and IS always ready with his 
help, m the education and 
social improvement of the rural 
population of his part of the 
countrj' 


The late JOGENDR A CHANDRA 
BASU The career of the late Babu 
Jogendra Chandra Basu affords an 



nee of the success of apersist- 
policy, followed with ^ost 
OTIS devotion It was the dream 
5 life to make Bengali joumai- 
ip-to-date in every respect, ana 
las fortunate, inasmuch as ne 
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saw, before his death on the i8th 
August, 1905, its realization 

Jogendra Chandra Basu was born 
on the 31st December, 1835, in Ilsara, 
a village in the Burdwan District, 
which was the home of hiS maternal 
grandfather, while his ancestral 
house was situate in Berngram cn 
the banks of the Damodar He be- 
longed to the Kayastha community 

After matriculating from the 
Hooghly Collegiate School, Jogendra 
Chandra entered the Hooghly College 
But the prom se of a successful uni- 
versity career had no chaims for him, 
and h.s ambition ledhm into the 
jiaths of joumahsm He joined the 
staff of the Sadharant, and seiwed h s 
apprenticeship under Babu Akshoy 
Kumar Sircar, whose name to-day 
IS a household word in Bengal 

Next he came to Calcutta and 
started the Bengalee weeklj , Banga- 
hasee The success of the paper 
waa phenomenal It created a re- 
volution in Bengalee journal.sm, 
imparted to it force and vigour, and 
in a manner quickened its atrophied 
veins with the blood of Western 
journalism It was the recognised 
organ of the orthodox Hindu com- 
munity, and even in far off Madras 
civilians, like Mr Lillj', spoke of it 
as "the most influential and the 
most widely circulated of Bengalee 
journals " The hold it had on the 
orthodox section of the Hindu com- 
munity was made manifest when 
on the introduction oi the Age of 
Consent Bill in the Imperial Legis 
mive Co^ciI, numbers responded 
to its call, and a united voice of 
protest went up against the proposed 
Act It was during the agitation 
against th.s Bill that the Bangabasee 
Sedition Case cropped up Jogendra 
Chandra was prosecuted on a charge 
of pub ishing seditious articles m tL 
f^ngabas^ But, thanks to the 
tact of the then Chief Justice, the 
case was satisfactorily settled 
Jogendra Chandra started a dailv 

it after ten years’ struggle 
It ^ this journal m 


English, and the journal has now, 
after Jogendra Chandra's death, been 
converted into a weekly 
He published almost all the old 
religious works of the Hindus in the 
original Sanskrit, as well as in Hindi 
and Bengalee And he has earned un- 
dying fame by rendering these works 
popular, and bnnging them within 
the reach of all He also reprinted the 
masterpieces of old Bengalee authors 
Jogendra Chandia himself was an 
authoi of no mean repute The 
Rajalaksmi, the Model Bhagnt, and 
other sketches of society are in the 
hands of the Bengalee leading public 
who appreciate them 
His business capacity was great 
The huge publishing business went 
on smoothly under biS guidance 
He was very popular in his own 
village, in which he made consider- 
able improvements by establishing 
schools, a post office and a bazaar 
He also constiucted an embankment 
and excar ated several tanks He 
was a man of many virtues as well 
as of many inventions 

Mr KALI PODO BOSE, ba, 
Pleader, District Courts, Meerut, 
was born at Sialkot m the Punjab, 


ttjiu ujis jounial m 
the hngita Franca of India is 
most popular of its kind " 

His next work was the publication 
thn Telegraih 



Nr K p Bose 

For about three vears L ^^7 

^"lessor 


Lucknow, and the Muir Central 
College at Allahabad In 1882, he 
was ajijioiiited Assistant to Colonel 
Sir George Chesney, then Secretary 
to the Government of India, 
Military Department, for a short 
period, and afterwaids went to 
Allahabad and studied accounts 
under Mr Simkmson, Accountant- 
Geneial of the United Provinces 
He next took up law, in 1885, 
and piactised at the Distnct Courts, 
Meerut Soon after his arrival 
at Meerut he was appointed 
Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor, which appointment he 
held only for a year, liis privatp 
practice growing up rapidly and hip 
reputation sjireadmg quickly m all 
neighbouring districts Possessing, 
as he does, an extensive knowledge 
of the English, Sanskrit, Urdu and 
Persian languages, his chief aim in 
life has been to promote education 
among his countrymen He founded 
the Anglo- Vernacular School m the 
Meerut Cantonments, and also laid 
the foundation of the Meerut College 
He IS Honorary Secretary of the 
Ljmll Library and Reading Room, 
Town Hall, Meerut, which he himself 
founded , and is also a Trustee of 
the property left by Nanak Chand 
who set aside all his property, w'orth 
40 lacs, for educational and chan- 
table jnirposes He has been Presi- 
dent of the District Caste Committee 
In connection with theLyall Library 
he Mso started the Jubilee Club (in' 
the Town Hall) which admits all 
classes as members, its object beine 
to break down the social barriers of 
the several communities and weld 
uieminto one homogeneous whole 
His quiet effoits have been con- 
tinuous to improve and cheapen 

SiTra? by ’^oads, canals, 

and railwaj's and to make the con- 
ditions of life more easy for the 

rn^ses of the people In postal and 

tion! To iep>^esenta 

tions to Government for cheaner 

rates have already borne fruit Tnd 

he IS working foi the adoption of 

pice postage" and of "pie fares ” 

Sren bre- 

tnren of the Bar, has often led the 

fhe founded 

Jtarrlt Company at 

awarded a seat in the Delhi 

a ^903. 

"catem the name of the Kmg- 
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Emperor, under the signature of 
fLl \ T^mche. fate 

Proves 


COLVIn''r^^?t^ MYTTON 
^^’'-at-Law. Allahabad, 
IS the youngest son of the late 



Str W Jf CoiviN 

Hon'blc Mr J R Colvin, Bengal 
Civil Service, Lieutenant-Governor, 
North-Western Provinces, « ho died 
in the Fort of Agra on the 9th 
September 1857, during the Indian 
Mutiny Sir \Valter Colvin was 
born at Moulmein, Tenassenm, 
Burma, on the 13th September 
1847 He proceeded home for Ins 
education and v.as educated at 
Monsieur Jlaclean's School, Lake 
of Geneva, Mbndlcsliam House, 
Brighton, and afterwards at Rugby 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where 
he was a Scholar and LL B He 
was called to the Bai at the Middle 
Temple in January 1S71, and pro- 
ceeding to India, was enrolled as an 
Advocate of the Allahabad High 
Court, where he has practised ever 
since, havung enjoyed a leading 
practice In 1892 he was appointed 
bv the Local Government to be a 
Member of the North-West Prov- 
inces Legislative Council, and 
subsequently was elected a repre- 
sentabveof the Allahabad Umvei- 
sitv He served on the Council 
for five years, till 1897 
Lord Curzon appointed a Police 
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Commission to enquire into the 
olice administration. Sir Walter 
Colvin was appointed to serve 
“““-official 

member, m which capacity he 
served for mne months On the 
completion of this important service 
I J^“oary 1904 

All u\ ^00“ a Pellow of the 
“1892 ^*“00 the 

,PPIN KRISHNA COO- 
iMAii, the youngest son of the late 
Boikuntha Nath Coomar, was 
born m the family residence at 
Belur in the District of Howrah in 
Ivov ember 1850 After matricu- 
lating he entered the Medical Col- 
lege in 1868 On successfully pass- 
ing the final examination of his 
college, he was admitted into the 
Government service as House Sur- 
geon to the Medical College Hos- 
pital, in 1875 He remained in this 
capacity for ov'er two years, after 
which he resigned and took to 
private practice, and since then 



Dr B K Coomar 

sen practising successfully m 
:ta Both as a physician and 
eon, he is widely known to 
rofessional brethren for his 
:al sagacity and keen insight 
s an Honorary Magistrate, and 
nicipal Commissioner of the 
Mumcipahty for several years, 
a life member of the Indian 


Motofa UB 

CIE, who was closely relisted to 
tun His eldest brothl. S la ! 
Rajkristo Coomar, was a; engineer 
being an LCE of the UnivS 
of Calcutta, and was rewarded il 
his meritorious services by the 
Governmmit with the title of Rao 

Krishna Coomar, was a pleader m 
the Judge s Court at Hughli His 
cousin, N M Coomar, held an 
appointment m the Subordinate 
Executive Service under the 
Government of Bengal 


Mr JOGEN CHUNDER DUTT, 
M A , B L , Attomey-a^Law, Cal’ 
cutta, Was born in Calcutta in 1862, 
and educated at the Presidencj 



Jlr j C Ditt 

je, affiliated to the Universitj 
ilcutta where lie gamed the 
;es of Master of Arts and 
elor of Law In the exarama 
for the former degree he 
first of his year in English 
the Presidency College, 
was awarded the Universit) 
medal and prize In 
’as admitted as an Attome) 
he High Court of Judicature 
jrt William m Bengal, hanng 
d the first place in 
■neys’ Final Examinahon W 

iChunderDutt comes from the 

mown Christian 
i of Rambagan m Calcutta 
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His father is Mr Omesh Chunder 
Dutt, Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate His great grandfather, 
the late Mr Russomoy Dutt, was 
the first Indian Judge to be 
appointed to the Calcutta Court of 
Small Causes, formerly known as 
the Court of Requests, and his 
grandfather, Mr Koylas Chunder 
Dutt, was the first Indian Collector 
of Calcutta The family are dis- 
tinguished in the present as in the 
past The Indian poetess, Toru 
Dass, was his cousin, and Mr 
Romesh Chunder Dutt, late of the 
Indian Civil Service and until recent- 
ly Finance Minister to H H the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, is also a cousin 
of his Mr Jogen Chunder Dutt is 
an Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
for Calcutta, and a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University 

Mr SHAMUL DHONE DUTT. 
Solicitor, senior member of the firm 
of Shamul Dutt & Gupta, is the son 
of the late Kali Charn Dutt, Zemin- 
dar He was born at Calcutta in the 
year 1843 and educated at the Hindu 
College and at the Presidency College 
His first articles were to Mr W F 








Mr Shamul Dhone Dutt 

Gillanders. but subsequently these 
transferred to Babu Roma 
Law, of the firm of Swmhoe 
and Law Mr Dutt duly passed his 
examination m the year i8?o ^nd 
was enrolled m December li the 
same year As he had passed befSe 


his turn, he had to endure a wait of 
six months before being enrolled 
Mr Dutt’ s abihties speedily brought 
him in business when he commenced 
to practise on his own account, and 
for some years he conducted single 
handed his growing practice, but 
later he took into partnership 
Mr Nalin Chandra Gupta, who had 
been his articled derk The firm 
after Mr Gupta ’s enrolment became 
Dutt and Gupta, under which title it 
is still carried on and has become 
very prominent m legal circles 
Mr Dutt takes an interest in public 
affairs and in all matters apper- 
taining to the well-being of his 
countr^en 

Dr CHARLES ARTHUR FUL- 
LER, M B (Lond ), M R c s (Eng ), 











m t 



m 1893 as Medical Officer to the 
Cawnpore Factones, which post he 
still holds He is a member of the 
British Medical Association and 
Surgeon-Captain in the United Prov- 
inces Light Horse 

Mr KAIKHOSRU ADURJEE 
GHASWALLA, b a , Barnster-at- 
Law, Poona, Bombay Presidency', 
comes of the welllmown Parsee 
family of that name settled in tiie 
capital of the Deccan for the last 
sixty years He was born at Poona 
•n the year 1869 His early educa- 
tion was received at St Vincent's 
School and the Poona Native 
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Dr C A Fuller 

L R c p (Lond ), Cawnpore (Surgeon- 
Captain, United Provinces Light 
Horse), was born m Plymouth, 
Devonshire, m the year 1868 
and received his education at 
tte Tavistock Grammar School 
hrom there he went to St Mary’s 
j quabfied, obtam- 

mg ffie diplomas of MRCS (Ens) 

ths fob ^ ^ ^^ 92 , and in 

ffie following ye^ fte degree of 

M B (Lond ) At St Mary's he held 
Sw of House Physician to 

aLS ®™adbent, and House 
Anssthetist He was an Assistant 
Demonstrator of Physiology m the 
Medical School He came to Inffia 


Mr K A Ghaswalla 
Institution, and to complete his 
course he was placed under the 
Jesuit Fathers at St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay Having pursued 
his studies so far in India, Mr Ghas- 
walla then proceeded to England 
tor the purpose of studying Law 
He entered at Lincoln’s Inn and in 
due course was called to the Bar, 
Mter wluch he placed himself under 
T / T Abraham, a well-known 
London lawyer, and obtained valu- 
able expenence under him In the 
course of the six wars, dunng which 
he remained m England, Mr Ghas- 
walla acquired a valuable profession- 
m practice 

Tn departments 

he decided to return 
to India Amving here he choS 
Rangoon as the scene of his w 
professional piaaic^ and accord- 
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iiig]}' enteied Jiimself as an Ad- 
vocate of the Chief Couit of Burma 
in the cit)? He lemamed in good 
piactice at Rangoon for five r^ears 
till the death of his fatiier, m 
1900, which tlirew upon him the 
dut.es connected witli the manage- 
ment of the family estate, and 
ho ictuined to Poona tocauythem 
out Settled m Poona he has 
evet s nee, deimted Ji.mscif to legal 
piactice, in which he has acqimcd 
.1 cons.dci able i eputat.on He g ves 
pai t of li.s t.mc to puhl.c affa is, 
and is a Goveinment noniinec for 
the Cut Coipoiat.oii of Poona 


Dr TRILOKINATH GHOSE, 
itecrut, Was bnin m '^cptoniber, 



Hr T, N Onosi 

18,50, at ( liiiisiira, ncai Calcut+a 
H.,* comes of a well-Unowii l^cngalee 
familv known as the “Glioses 
of Chandeinai>oie ” His home <ii 
Chmsuia is known as the “House 
of the Se\en Bi others’’ He re- 
cei\cd h.s education at the Ficc 
Clunch Institution, and jussed the 
Eniiancc E\<im, nation ol the 
C.ilcutia Unueisity with ciedit 
Having seemed a scliohiship he 
inoceecled to the C.ilculta Jlcd'cal 
College w'hcie he follow’cd the 5)rc- 
sci.lwd eouise of study foi five 
ycais Hcie he gained moie than 
one scliolaishiji and jiasscd out 
with the degiec of CMS In 
1867 Di Ghosc enteicd Goveiii- 
nieiit SCI vice and was placed in 
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chaip of tlw Sudder Dispensary 
at Meeiut Those were days when 

skiU n” "medical science, but the 
skill of Dr Ghose soon wrought 
a change at Meerut, which was 
evidenced by mci easing attendance 
foi tieatment Dr Ghose has put 
m the whole of his Government 
sei vice at Meerut, where he obtained 
gi eat ^ local fame as “Dr Tnioki- 
nath among the natives In the 
coin sc of his piact.ee as a suigeon 
ne has ncifoimed the greater pait of 
ihc majoi opciations in surgery 
He has obtained the approba- 
tion of his superiors, and his name 
IS favourably mentioned in official 
leports for medical skill and admi- 
nistrative ability H s IS a unique 
recoid, foi he w-as never transferred 
duimg his service, a tnbute to the 
leg.-iul 111 which he was held by 
Goveinment Dm mg the Russian 
Wat iianic of 1885, he volunteered 
foi SCI vice in flic field and his offer 
w'as Click r-.ed bj Ihc late Dr Mon, 
flic CiiiJ Suigeon, who stated that 
Ins sei vices would lie mvalu.iblp, 
as ho W'as much moie evpenencecl 
III o|)eialions than most officers 111 
the Aimy Med, cal Set vice Dr 
Ghose ictncd fiom Government 
SCI vice ill l8gi, and an atlchess 
was pi esciitcd to h.m by the towns- 
folk of Slccrut, piayng him to 
confimte piactice m their midst , a 
token of the esteem in winch he is 
held He has pi act seel m Meerut 
e\ Cl since As asingeon and sjiecia- 
hsl 111 C3 c diseases, lie has obtained 
.1 w'lde reputal.on In the eaily 
seienties Di Ghose jieisuadcd one 
of ins Bengalee fiiends to open a 
diugg.sl’s stoic at Meeiut, to ensuie 
.1 suiijily of pure drugs This inst.- 
tution, known as the “New Medical 
Hall’’, has flouiished, and is now 
caiiiccl on on a laige scale Di 
Gliosc is a well-known and Inghly 
lesiiccted Ficemason and has held 
offices in the Grand Lodge of Bengal 
He is secictaiyof the Crntonmeii 
A V School, also of the local Haii- 
Shava and managci of the Duigabai, 
which institution owes to him the 
celebiitjMvhichits annual solemnisa- 
tion of the Dmga Puja has secured 
in recent yeais Di Ghose has 
gamed gicat icputation foi his 
chanty He dispenses medical 
a,d to the pom wuthout distinction 
of caste 01 cieed and h.s jiojiulaiity 
as a consequence is unbounded 
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catholic as they are unSl;:S 

E MOULDS 
bury, Bar -at-Law, Lahore, Pun 
ffib, was born at Sylhet. E Benil 
‘I’ the year 1837, and eduSl 
privately He started life m mili- 
tary service at the age of 17, joimni- 
the Lancashire Mihtia as an Ensign 
and went with the regiment to 
garrison the Ionian Islands m i8« 
On the disbandment of the regiment 
at the conclusion of active operations 
in 1856, he returned to England and 
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Mr Javis R E Gouldsbori 

sailed foi India the same year, 
the Cape, m a ship of 800 tons 
but den He arrived in India in the 
eventful year of 1857, J“st when 
the Mutiny broke out Following his 
.idvoiituious bent, Mr Gonldsbuiy 
enl'sted m the Bengal Yeomanry 
Cavalry and went thiough the Oudh 
Campaigns On joining the forces 
under the Command of Brigadier 
General Roweroft, he took a promi- 
nent pait in those troublous fimes 
The Mutiny over, he sei ved as Extra 
Assistant Commissioner m several 
rhstiicts of the Punjab, wr .Gugera, 
Feiozejioie, etc , a.id in 1866, he left 
the Commission and joined the Wiei 
Court Bar, Lahoie, which was estab- 
lished in the same year Tj™ 
later he wms commissioned to Uiota 
Nagpur, but did not accept the 
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apjMJiiitmcnl In 1882, lie went to 
England .md joined Die Middle Tcm- 
jile, wild e, obtaining a sjiecial di.- 
pcnsalion of terms, he passed out in 
1884, icturning to India the same 
year In igoi, he again visited 
England for a short resjnte and 
leluriied in 1902, and has since been 
practising at the Chief Court, Lahore 
Ml Goiildsbnry is the eldest sui- 
viviiig son of the laic Francis Goulds 
Iiuij, a Civilian of Bengal, who 
also held the Commissionershiji of 
( iiltach and Ra)sha3’o and served 
foi about 38 years He has been a 
mtmfiei ot the Masonic ciaft since 
rSGG, and fakes a keen inteiesl in all 
mallei s connected with clubs in 
gcncial He and Sii William Clark, 
Ciiiof Judge, arclhc oldest surviving 
inemljeis of the ongural Punjab 
Club of 1863, and the.i poi traits, 
ogethci with fbat of S.i Cliailes 
Kivnz, late Leiutonant-Governor of 
Hie 1 unjab, ate hanging in the new 
budding 

rf (Lteuf- 

CM Punjab Light Ho,se\ Bar- 

1 unjab. was born at Tiotton, Sus 
se\, Cngland, in the ycai r8$5 He 


and joined the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, London Between his 
College and University periods Mr 
Lee-Horwood devoted three j'ears 
to mechanical engineering 




*fr Artiu-r Gun 

tmCnfl ‘^'^"cation at JVelhiiE 
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United States of America, where 
he remained for about e ght j'cars, 
chiefly connected with the Pi ess He 
returned to England in 1885, and 
was called to the Bar the following 
year He then became, and is 
itill, a member of the North-East- 
<rn Circuit He came to India in 
1887, and practised at Bombay for 
over a j'car, where amongst other 
things he founded the Bombay 
Alt Sociotj' Compelled by 
failing health, he left Bombay for 
Lahore in 1889 started prac- 
t ce in the Chief Court of the Punjab 
Hrs ability soon secured him a 
leading jiositron at the Bar, of 
which ho has been the generally 
acknowledged leader since Sir Wil- 
liam Rattigan’s retirement He 
has been for several years President 
of the Bar Association He is 
Commandant of the Punjab Light 
Horse, which he himself organised 
in 1893, and is on the Sub-Council 
of the United Service Institution 
Colonel Grey is well-known as a Frer- 
mason, and is Grand Supeimtendent 
of the Royal Arch, as well as 
District Grand Master m the 
Punjab Lodge Grey, of whub 
he was the first Master, was named 
after him He is also the Senior 
; Permanent Trustee of the Punjab 
Masonic Institution He owns a 
laigc tea estate in Kingra, con- 
sisting of about 1,600 acres and is 
a member of the Tea Cess Com- 
mittee He nas one of the prn 

n u a concession 

tor the Delhi Durbar Electnr Tram- 
way I ightmg Company, and he takes 
a great mferest m dectrw enter- 
pnsK generally At the Delhi 
iJurbar he commanded a composite 
regiment of Volunteer cSy 
which formed the escort of H f' 

til- Commander-in-fhief He is a Railway After compieU 

kean sjiortsman, but his jjartiahti ™ Ime, ^and 

towards motoring accident necessitating 

£iT,^'®V®^^®®W®stsonoft 4 i'f®> Lee-Horwood 

late Colonel Francis D Grev wh » appointed, from among %a can 
commanded the 39th ^^® Chair of ProW 

T> grandfather was Bnii and Surveying at the 

Bishop of Heieford, and he 1^ 0 J^mes, ikch oos 

grandson of the first Earl Grey over five years 

honours, ofMasterol Cub F*^’ construction 100^4^*^*’’°" 

■iruTc 01 the above contract 


Ml J H Lpe-Horwood 

Bndge designing and general 
railway work for the Tasmanian 
and Victorian Government Railways 
nlled m the next 3! years Having 
res.gned his appointment with the 
Victorian Government Railways m 
Apnl 1886 he joined Mtllar Bros 
Railway Contractor, as Engineer, on 
the coi^truction of the Dimboola- 
Servicetown Railway, 60 miles m 
•''ngtn 

On completion of the Dimbooh 
Railway Mr Lee-Horwood was 
apiJomted Engineer-m-charge for 
the construction of the llhanv 
Beverley Railway ' 
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\\as the coiistiuction ol lour large 
1 eservoirs 

A successful pnvate pract.ee loi 
four v^Jirs on. Coolgaidie and Kal- 
goorlic gold-fields completed hs 
career up to 1899 On these gold- 
fields Ml Lee-Honvood earned out 
the construction of a poit.on of ttie 
Coolgardie Railway, the Coolgardie 
Reservoir, the preliminary work of 
the Menzies Water Supply scheme, 
Kurmalpi Water Su^ly scheme, 
Coolgardie-Hampton Plains Tr^ 
way, and supply and erection of a 
large number of mining plants He 
also conducted an extensive pi actice 
as Mining Eng.neer and Siirveyoi, 
reporting on mines foi var.oiis 

1 ondon Conipfli'O.ics 
* During tno vears of his residence 
m West Australia Mr Lee-Horwom 
held the posit. on of Chan man to the 
Hoard of Examiners for Eng neers 
imdS the West Australian Govern- 
ment On completing a s"' ^tonths 
mur through the United Kingdom 
and the Continent m the latter half 
XiSqo at the end of that year he 
Wt London for India, as leprescn- 
u“«rfa,UafsK«n andjaml. 

Company (1902). xQoa- 

For fiUcen months duriij XQO- 

tf-ziTS'rlt; 

Government , j schemes 

execution of of the 

t sr - 

T ce-Honvood's lesignation 

Commissioner J ^-^^^^^sgionei of 

and the Dei > agieement 

Lahore, a nve > however, 

vvasoaered totam, 

was agam gj to his appoint 
Honvood reverte^^ Millai’s Kani 

]auah Companv (I9"2). 


Mr KALI NATH MlTTER, c l E , 
Solicitor and Vakil of the High 
Court, belongs to a Kuhn Kayastha 
fam-ly He was educated at the 
Hindu School and Pres dency Col- 
lege, and after fin sh ng h s educa- 
tion became art cled to the late 
Mr E H Sims, Sohe tor, Calcutta 
He was enrolled as an attorney 
n July 1868 and entered into 
partnershp wth Mr Srrs, w-th 
whom he cont nued unt 1 1873, 
when he began to practise on h s 
own account He was admitted 
as a Vakil of the H gh Court on 
the 27th July 1872 

In 1893 he was jo ned mbs 
piactce by Babu Deva Prasad 
Sarbadhkarj, MA, bl, and they 
have continued together since under 



mittees appointed to consider the 
desirability of the introduction of 
the Octroi system, and that of the 
amalgamation of some portion ol 
the suburban area w.th the town 
area, and in consequence of his 
intmate knowledge of Mnn.Cipal 
affa rs, Sir Rivers Thompson nom 
mated hm as a Member of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal, ra 
wh ch capacity he served for two 
year'', durmgwh ch period the Mum 
c.pal Act oi 1888 was passed He 
was one of the ]omt Secretaries ol 
the Albert V.ctor Permanent Memo 
r.al Fund wh ch was made over to 
the Government and became the 
nucleus of the Albert Victor Hospital 
at Belgatchia, and he has recently 
been appointed by Goveiiiment as 
a member of the Committee for 
organising a paymg Ward m the 
Med cal College Hospital for the 
benefit of the Indian public He 
s also a governor of the Bhagawan 
Dass Bogla Marwari Hospital S r 
Alexander Mackenze, the Lieute 
nant-Goveinor of Bengal, anointed 
hm a Member of the Calcutta 
Building Commission under the 
pres dency of the Hon’ble Mr Jus 
tree Trevelyan, as a result of m 
labours of which Commission he 
existing Municipal Act, so fax as the 
Sliding Regulations are concern^ 
ed was passed He “ 
Presidency Magstrate for manj 
vearfay IS a leadmg member 0 
flip Kavastba Sabha ivhich m^es 

socafSfSonstrictlyHindnlines 

Vofhls various and mentormus 

sor««tremTidftid.o.nl.«. 

ofClE in 1901 


Kvh Nath Mittf, cif 
of Messrs Kah 


Nath 

the name ot Shkair“He is a 
Mitter and Sarbadhka 

member of the 

cation. 0^ V.ce-Pres dents, 

ed as one of the ^j^^ted 

Ssciss'on during that peuod n India and com 

% %leral others, mvmg o some returned tojnd^,, , 

imsundeistandmg wtb^t f vear 189? .if 


educated at ^ l„s 

]eehng On the the 

school course, Mr L-Suwey 

Department, inwh^ In the year 


and 

jjo^voocl holds the 

(„«Ln6 Auitral'a,. ^ „ 

M C E (Master of Crvd ^ | Government, res.g ^ 

feS^SSs' gSivsTS 

cipal Engineer 


Meerut, 


menceap--". ar 



ever since. Mr Moore is a membei 
of the Bar Associalion in Meerut, 



Mr 1 RA^CI(, \\ Moobi 


.ind lia<i acted as President of the 
Association for three years 

Mr S'yED ALAY TSABl, B K , 
Vakil of the High Court, United 



Mr S\ED Aim Nabi 

Provinces, was born at Agra m the 
year 1875 He was educated at 
St John’s College, Agra, from 
whence he took his degiee as 


the cyclopedia of INDIA. 

Bacheloi of Arte m 1896 He 
commenced prfctif m the year 
TOO! Mr S A Nabi is the Vice- 
President of the Agra Mumcipality, 
to which office he was appointed 
II. April, 1906 

Mr ERNEST AUGUSTUS NEW- 
TON, Pieadei, High Court, United 
Provinces, was boin ^ 

Maich, 1848, at Cl^e. Suffolk and 
was educated at Norland Coueg^, 

1 ondon He is the son of the late 
Thomas Newton, Bar -at -I aw, 
who was an Advocate of the 
N -W P High Com t, with an exten- 
sive practice in Nortiiem India and 
the Punjab, and who became famous 
as the Advocate of the Begum 
SumroQ m her Anns’ smt against 
Government He was also engaged 
in the great suit of RajaRumbenSing 
of Landoma, the Indian ” Tichbome 
Case” On his death in 1875 
Mr El nest Newton, the subject of 
the jiresent sketch, declined to 
continue the advmcacy of this 
case, not believing in its truth 
Mr Ernest Newton took collegiate 
honours m English and Mathe- 
matics, and earned off the Natural 
Science medal, and honours in 
Natural History, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, and French at the College of 
Preceptors, London He is a mem- 
ber of that Society to the present 
day He matriculated at the 
London University and joined 
Gray’s Inn with a view to being 
called to the Bar Domestic com- 
plications, howevei, prevented his 
completing his legal course He 
came out to India in 1868 and 
joined Ins father’s office and eventu- 
ally passed the High Court Pleaders’ 
Examination in which he was 
jilaced "first mth credit” He 
was enrolled a Pleader of the North- 
Western Piovinces High Court iii 
August 1874 He has practised m 
that Court, and Courts subordinate 
to it, ever since He commenced 
piactice m Dehra Dun, where he 
secured the appointment of Govern- 
ment Pleader, and soon acquired an 
extensive civil practice In the year 
1883, he removed to Meerut ivhere 
he has ever since practised almost 
continuously He has made a repu- 
tation for fearless independence as a 
criminal lawyer He is now the 
semoi member of the local Bar and 
oneof the oldest membersof the High 
Court Bar of the United Provinces 
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Mr Newton was offered an 
appomtment as Magistrate in to 
Statutory Civil Service by Sir 
Auckland Colvin, late LieutenOTt- 
Governor of to then North-Western 
Provinces, on the recommendation 
of the late Sir John Edge and Sir 
Douglas Straight, Chief Jiatice, and 
Pmsne Judge, respectively, of to 
AUahabad High Court, but he 
declined the appointment as the 
emoluments were not sufficient to 
induce him to abandon Ins very 
extensive and lucrative practice. 
Within the last few years Mr 
Newton has received Rs 8,500 iroin 
Government for a plot of ground 
which he purchased fiom Govern- 
(nr (bp snm of Rs 8o onlv 



Ml E Nnvio> 

On this land he had built an office 
which cost him undei a thousand 
rupees, a portion of which he let 
out, receiving for the same about 
Rs 5,000 as rent Mr Newton is a 
well-knoim Freemason He is the 
oldest Past Mastei of Lodge “Hope”, 
Meerut, and a Past District Grand 
Warden in the English constitution 
He IS the oldest Past Mastei of 
Lodge "Caledonia, ” and aPastGrand 
Senior Warden of the Scotch Consti- 
tution, and a Past Warden of Lodge 
" Chanty ” of the Irish Constitution 
He IS a Past District Grand 
Senior Warden of The Mark Lodge 
and a Past Master alid Honorary 
Membei of Mark Lodge " Voussoir ” 
Meerut 
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He IS a Past Distiict Giand Pun- 
cipal “H ” of the Distnct Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons and 
a Past “Z” of Chapter Prmsep, 
Meerut 

He IS a Past Preceptor of the 
‘ ‘ Duke of Connaught and Stra- 
theam ’ ’ Preceptory of Knights 
Templar and Knights of Malta 

He IS a Past Most Wise Sovereign 
of the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn Rose Croi\ Chapter 

Mr. BRIAN EDWARD 
0 ' C 0 N 0 R , Barnster-at-Law, 
Allahabad Mr 0 ’ Conor is the 
only son of Mt ] E 0’ Conor, 
C 1 1: , late Dircctoi -General of 
Statist.cs for India He was born 
at Calcutta in the year i86g and 
was educated at Dubl.n, wdiere he 
graduated in 1892 He read for 
the Bar and was called at the 
King’s Inns in the same year On 
Ins arrival in India in 1893 he w'as 
enrolled as an Advocate of the 


He was educated paitly on the Con 
tinent and partly in London, joined 
Lincoln's Inn m 1883, and was called 
to the Bar in 1886 For a time Mr 
Oertel practised m London, and 
shared chambers m Pnneess Court 
Temple with Mr Harmsworth, 
Barnster-at-Law, and father of the 




Mr B K O’CONOK 

Allahabad High Court He a 
large practice m Allahabad, mig 
s Honorary Secrctaiy of hc Hi^ 
Court Bar Association at AHaftaoaa 

Volmieer Advocate 

of i If Allahabad and 

SnSKrfofSpumab 


thiough the Chairof M.istei of Lodge 
Hope and Perseverance and is a 
P D G Registrar Ke is a Captain 
of the 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles 
and Honorary Treasurer of the Chief 
Court, Bar Assoc ation 

Dr CHARLES ARTHUR 
OWEN, MD, FKCs lEdm), 
LRCP (Lend), mhcs (Eng), 
late Civil Surgeon, Shahpur, was 
born at Bangalore m 1861, and 
educated at La Martimere College, 
Lucknoiv He entered the Inian 
Subordinate Medical Service m 
1876, and after a prehmmary 
medical traimng was attached to 
the Medical College, Calcutta, fora 
three years’ course of training He 
was then posted to military duty, 
in which he remained for the next 
ten years In 1889, he obtained a 
year’s leave and proceeded to 
England, where he qualified and 
obtained tbe degree of LRCP 
(Lend), MRCS (Eng) During 
this penod he also competed for 
the Indian Medical Service and 


Mr. C H. OcRTrc 

picsent Loid Haimsworth, of news- 
lajier fame He came to India in 
isi’S and joined the Leg.slative 
Dcjiartmcnt of the Govcinment of 
India as Special Assistant SecieUry . 
In the following ve« he acted as 
Deputy Secretary m the same 
Department, but he 'csigwd the 
scivice towards the end of that 
year and joined the Lahore B 
He has been jiractising at the Chiei 

Court ever since 

Under the 

Goveinment of India, Mi 
has compiled several w'Oiks on law, 
mid he IS the authoi, viler nfm. of 
th^'BurmaCode” andthe ‘Punjab 
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ment, where he remained till 1896 
when he returned to Lahore as 
Assistant Civil Surgeon Prior to 
this he officiated for three months 
as Civil Surgeon, Lyallpur, in 1893 
In 1900, he again visited Europe 
and qualified as M D (Brux ) with 
honours, and F R C S (Edin ) by 
exammationj and on returning to 
Inda he reverted to his pu\'i 
appointment He was transferred 
as Civil Surgeon to Shahpur in 1906. 
and th s was his last appointment 
prior to going on 15 months’ 
leave Dr Owen is Medical Referee 
0/ the Presbyterian Lite Assurance 
Fund, and Medical Examiner to 
several Life Assurance Companies 
He IS Past Master, local English 
Lodge ' Hope and Perseverance ” 
and has taken other high degrees 
in Freemasonry, in wh ch he takes 
a keen interest Dr Owen is the 
ddest son of Arthur Owen, the 
blind Indian Mutiny veteran, who 
was singled out by Lord Curxon at 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar Dr 
Owen IS about to retire from the 
service, and has resumed his pro 
fessional work at his presmt 
residence, Hall Road, Lahore 


Babu SATISH CHANDRA PAI 
CHOWDHURY. Attorn^At-Uw: 
Calcutta High Court, is the second 

Tnnafp I Prosonna 

S Chowdhury, and was born 

L P 1 celebra- 

Rana- 

Bengal, which was 
founded by the brothers, Krishna 
Pal-Chowdhury 
Chandra (Panti) Pah 
Chowdhury, who were born nearly 

Knshna Pal was 
fte architect of his oivn fortune and 

rSAo tS beginnings he 

nrmri ^ Position of a merchant 
prince, amassing by trade a colos- 
sal fortune He invested va^t 
sums of money m the purchase of 

eTf^r 1?" disSgSsh 


The traditions of the family were 
carried on by Knshna Pal’s des- 
cendants and the family possessions 
were still further added to and 
enhanced in importance, and the 
Pal-Chowdhurys established them- 
selves in a very prominent position 
in Bengal The fortunes of the 
family, however, suffered in the 
great law suit which lasted in the 
old Supreme Court of Calcutta for 
nearly 50 years, covering three 
generations of the family This 
cost them huge sums of money 
and resulted in the loss of many 
of their valuable estates The suit 
came to an end in the time of the 
brothers Sree Gopal and Prosonno 
Gopal, great grandsons of Sumbhoo 


The family have always been distin- 
guished for public spirit, chanty, 
and marked loyalty to Government, 
and have been privileged in con- 
sequence to enjoy the esteem and 
confidence of the authorities 
Babu Satish Chandra Fal Chow- 
dhury had the misfortune to lose 
his father m October, 1874, when 
he was only 7 years of age He 
was brought up by his mother 
until he reached the age of 19, 
when she too, unhappily, died He 
then passed under the care of near 
relatives He first prosecuted his 
studies at school in his native town, 
and matriculated from the Calcutta 
Hindu School He continued his 
education at the G A College and 
the Presidency College, Calcutta 
He graduated in due course from 
the Calcutta University and entered 
upon his articles to the late Mr 
A St J Carruthers, the well-known 
Calcutta solicitor, m 1893 He 
was in due course admitted as 
an Attorney of the Calcutta High 
Court on ist December, 1899, and 
since then has practised as such, 
leaving the management of the 
family estate to the resident mem- 
bp of the family On the lath 
March, 1884, he married into the 
fomily of the Dey-Chowdhurys of 
Ranaghat, but has no issue 

Dr F F LAN YON PENNo 
MRCs, lrcp, and lsa’ 

Ordnance 

Island, St George’s, Bermuda, and 
IB the son of the late Major Genei. 'll 

nViAr O’dnance 

„ , Department, England He received 

B.v{)«SArisvi Chandra pai Chowdhuri "is education privately at De- 

Chandra In recent years the most SchoolAnri"'^ in Grammar 

prominent member of the ^al celebrated 

Chowdhurys was the la+o and at Devonport Honsp 
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Worked among the Planters in South 
Coorg until, after tivo and a half 
years, he started in Bangalore as a 
private practitioner He was the 
first Englishman to set up a p'lvate 
practice there, all the posts having 



He was Mumcipal Commissioner of 
the High Ground section in the City 
of Bangalore, and his minute on the 
approaching great plague is still 
extant, although pigeon-holed at the 
time, until too late He is well con- 
nected, and many of the members 
of his family hold high offices in 
the Army, Navy, and Church 

Kavira] NAGENDRA NATH 
SEN IS the fifth and youngest son 
of Kavira] Rajkissore Sen and was 
born m the year 1865, at Kalna, 
in the District of Burdwan, in 
Bengal He was educated at the 
Hindu School, Calcutta, an institu- 
tion which has gained the re- 
putation among Indians of being 
the Eton of Bengal The early bent 
of his mind was towards the 
study of the Hindu systems 
of medicine, the healing art being 
the hereditar3' profession of the 
ancient family from which he 
comes, the Kavirajes of Kalna 
The young man, however, decided 


Dr F. F Lanyon PE^NO 

hitherto been held by Government 
medical men In spite of oppose 
tion, the Doctor built up a large and 
extensive practice, and won the 
esteem and regard of the popula- 
tion, more especially of the Hindus 
and Mahomedans The late Maha- 
raia of Mysore (Rama Chandra 
Woodiyar) was his personal friend, 
and desired him as his private 
physician, an appointment of which 
the ruling powers disapproved 
He has had manv patients amoiigst 
Indian Pnnces In 1903 he decided 
to remove to Bombay, a larger 
citv and more suited to his capabili- 
ties Here he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the Governrnent did 
not oppose his successful treat- 
ment of The Mahara] Kumar of 
slrohi The Doctor h^ been a 
S success since, and his musical 
talents have assisted largely m 
winning him many fnends 

Dr Penno’s work in the panshe 

All Saints’, St Matthew’s and St 
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first to appl\ ImnccU Ut H,. 
medical science of Evirono, .md 
to this end entered ImnsiH ,s 
a student of the C.-uiipbcll Muh 
cal School, Calcutta Uerv. i„ 
carried his studies to a siuuns(,i 1 
termination, and ohtaiiii'd wuh 
credit a di])loma at the liiuil t\. 
animation This success was a 
preliminarj to a regular couih 
of studj in Ayuivedic nicdicine 
The 5'oung man had been from 
his earliest years in touch with 
the Hindu s\stem of phiirmacs, 
and was familiar with all dcscrip' 
tions of herbs and substances usul 
foi remedies by the Hindu plu',! 
Cians, and had also obta.ned skill 
in the compounding of potinns 
His studies, w'hiCh he was m .m 
excellent position to pin sue liar mg 
relations who were skilled jiIum 
cians in the Indian metl.ods, now 
earned him further His profi- 
ciency in European medicine was 
of the greatest value to h.m in pro- 
secuting the more ancient system of 
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fied his expectations, for Kavira] 
Nagendra Nath has acquired a 
great name in his profession As 
a consequence of the dual nature 
of his qualifications, the name of 
Kaviraj Nagendra Nath is well 
knoivn m Europe, as well as to 
his own countrymen m India 
He has been elected a Member 
of the Surgical Aid Society of 
London, the Chemical Society of 
Pans, and the Society of Chemical 
Industry, London, and is the first 
Indian gentleman who has obtained 
this triple honour The Kaviraj has 
done much towards raising the status 
of Hindu medicine in the estimation 
of the world Endowed with a 
practical mind, and well equipped 



Kaviraj N N Sen 

men, the principles and practire 

nas published a work 
Hiiidu System of Medicine," which 
attention aig S 
hsh physicians All previous af 
tempts to translate CSsW 

Tte Kavirai’^L^l®” interpreter 


acquired great reputation as a 
successful physician, and Ins fame 
extends as far as Ceylon The illus 
tration given on page 234 shows 
the palatial premises of the Kaviraj 
at Nos 18-1 and 19, Lower Chitpur 
Road, Calcutta, which is a 
landmark of the revival of 
Ayurvedic science Attached to the 
establishment is a well-arranged 
Dispensarj>, where the Kaviraj treats 
the ailments of the thousands of rich 
and poor who flock to him Among 
the Hindus, he is venerated as an 
embodiment of the ancient lore of 
the Reshis or Sages of India, which 
his modern researches enable him to 
translate for the use of the present 
day Besides attammg great 
celebrity as a practitioner, the 
Kaviraj has contributed very largely 
to current literature, being 
the author of many works in the 
vernacular on the theory and 
practice of medicine Among other 
publications, he is tlie author of 
“Kaviraji Siksha.” “Daktan-Siksha," 
‘Baidyak Siksha,” “Sucrut-Sanhi- 
tia, “Rogi Chaiyyat,” “Drabya- 
gun Siksha,” etc To crown his 
other works, the Kaviraj has 
\ ’^®P^tetion as an extremely 
charitable man m his treatment of 
ms poorer patients 

Mr MIAN MUHAMMAD SHAFT 
Bar -at-La\v (of fhe well-known 
Mian kmvly of Baghbanpura), La- 
hore, Punjab, was bom at Baeh- 
banpura on loth March, 1860, and 
received his education princijially 
at the Government and Forman 

Christian Colleges, Lahore He 

proceeded to England m 1889 to 
mSSi/t ^ entered^ the 

in England 

he had the honour of a presentation 
at a levee held by the late Queen- 
Empress He was Vice-President of 

t£ ^member of 

XT Rarhament, and 

flnH Association 

Pf ten the discussions 
of the Society of Arts and the E^t 
Indian Association 2 


Hoshiarpur, and remained there for 
two-and-a-half years IVhile at 
Hoshiarjiur he founded the local 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, acting him- 
self as Secretary In 1895 he moved 
to Lahore and started practice at 
the Chief Court, and has by dint of 
hard work and conscientious dis- 
charge of his professional duties 
secured a place in the front rank of 
the Bar He has written com- 
mentaries on ‘The Punjab Tenan- 
cy Act, 1887” and ‘‘The Provincial 
Small Caus® Courts, 1887,” is 
the author of the "Law of Compen- 
sation for Improvements in 
British India ’ ’ He has also written 
a senes of articles on ‘‘The Punjab 
Land Alienation Bill” and ‘‘The 
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Since his return from England, he 
has been taking keen interest m 
the promotion of the welfare of the 
Mahomedan, as well as the aen- 
cultural communities He is the 
General Secretary of the Zemin- 
dars Association, Lahore, Vice- 
President of the Young Men’s 
Mahomedan Association , a membei 
01 the Executive Comm.ttee of the 
An]uman-i-Islamia, Punjab , a 
member of the General Council and 
Executive Committee of the Anju- 
man-i-Himayat-i Islam, Lahore 
and _ Vice-President of the Yoimg 
Men’s Indian Association On the 
occasion of the celebrat.on of the 
Diamond Jub.lee of Her Jlajestj 
the late Queen Victoria, he was a 
member of the deputation which 
presented the address of the 
Mahomedans of the Punjab at the 
Durbar held by Lord Elg.n at 
Simla; and uas Jomt-Secretarj, 
with the Registrar of IheCh ef Court, 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Fund 
(Punjab Branch) He was also a 
member of the All-IndiaMahomedan 
Deputation which, on the 1st Octo- 
ber 1906, presented a memorial on 
behalf of the Indian Musalmans to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, and 
has been elected by the memlieisof 
the Anjuman-i-Behleud-i-Musalmaii 
of Delili as the pation of that 
association 

Ma]or N P SINH‘\. ims. 

M R c P , Lond , M R c s , Eng , 
was born on the 30th Sejjtember, 
1858, at Raijnir, Birbhuni, Bengal 
and was educated at the District 
School, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta He entered for Ins medi- 
cal course at the Medical College 
Hospital, Calcutta, and j^roceedecl 
to England to pursue his studies 
at University College, and King’s 
College, London He entered the 
Indian Medical Service in 1886, 
and was m military employ until 
1890 when he was pennanently 
transferred to civil emi'loy His 
war services were with the Burmese 
Expedition, Tirah Exjiedition and 
Chinese Expedition Major Smha 
was specially mentioned as Registrar 
of General Hospitals in the Tirah 
Expedition and again as a Principal 
Medical Ofhcei in the Chinese Ex- 
pedition He was appointed to act 
as first class Civil Surgeon in 1904, 
before retrement 
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Bahadur RAJl 

who IS the’ arlLi^i’ , huckiiow 

of the Indian ? ‘«ade. 

Bar, was boin at I ^“dli 

He belongs to al ’"^834 
bald b‘gh ’ 

college where he showed a 

, T’ “ 'O ^ ^bon time becamo 
‘ pup.l of his teErs 
fid piofessors In everg ^1 

rm the lowest to the highest j,e 
''f , tbe recipient of prizes and 
scholarships He obtained fte 
degrees of B A (1873) Ji A m 

Sanskrit (1876), and BL (1 ? 

roni the Calcutta University He 

rtf bucknoM? and 

portly after he passed the Vakils’ 
Examination of the N -W p Rwh 
Court, standing first m the 1 st of 
successful candidates Although in 
ih79 he was appointed by the 
Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh as an Extra As 
sistant Commissioner, he continued 


Mr R K. SORABji 

of Law at the Muir Central College 
In private life Mr Sorabji devotes 
himself largely to philanthropy, with 
a special care for children m whom 
he takes a great interest One of 
his chief pleasures is to organize 
entertainments for boys and girls 
who have not the opportunity 
of going to the hills His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor has aided 
Mr Sorabji in his efiforts by 
lending Government grounds for 
the puipose of fStes, etc Frequentlj', 
as many as seven or eight hundred 
of the little ones gather at the 
entertainments he organizes , and 
that instruction may be combined 
with pleasvue, the programmes 

include competitions in various auu liuvcuuucik. a " iv 

useful arts, for which prizes from 1884 to 1896 mid filled it wth 
are given credit. His knowledge of law is 
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to practise as a vakil He held the 
appointment of Public Prosemtor 
and Government Pleader for Oudh 
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profound and he can grasp the 
intricacies of a case quickly and 
accurately He is a hard worker, 
and his industr} and abilit}' have 
secured for him a commanding posi- 
tion at the Bar 

Notwithstanding his large and 
extensive professional business he 
IS able to find time to devote to the 
service of his country, and is 
well known for his pubhc-spinted 
labours He has been a member of 
thj Lucknow Municipal Board -sinrp 
1884, and its Vice-Chairman since 
1889 His work on that Board 
IS much appreciated, alike by the 
people and by Government In 
1893 he was made a Rai Bahadur, 
and in iQoo Her Ma]estv the late 
Queen Victoria bestowed upon him 
the Kaisari-Hind Gold Medal for 
public services in India For his 
meritorious services dunng the 
famine of 1896 97, a certificate of 
honour was presented to him bv His 
Honour Sir Antony MacDohnell, 
at a Durbar held m Lucknow 
In the year 1893 Rai Sn Ram 
was appointed a Member of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Council, re- 
presenting the Lucknow group of 
Municipal Boards, and he contiWs 
to hold this position In the years 
1900, I9°2> and 1904, he was nomi- 
nated a Member of His ExceUenev 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
and served m that capacity till 
October 1906 His services on that 

Council have been valuable to his 
constituents and appreciated by 


Government, who conferred upon 
him a C I E in 1906 
Rai Sn Ram was a Fellow of 
the Allahabad University from 1894 
to 1904 and has always displayed 
an interest in educational matters 
He IS a member on a laige num- 
ber of committees of public msti 
tutions and is an honorary magis- 
trate He has devoted himself also 
to chantable works, and built and 
endowed the “ Sn Ram Hospital,” 
a first class dispensary foi outdoor 
and indoor patients at Ajodhya, at 
his own expense 

On the death of his father, Dewan 
Mewa Ram, he succeeded to the 
Taluqa of Rasulpur in the district 
of Fjzabad, Oudh, succession to 
which IS regulated by the rule of 
pnmogeniture 


Messrs UN WALLA & PEEROZ- 
SHAW, Solicitors and Notaries 
Public, 48, Meadows Street, Bom- 
bay Partners — Messrs Ardeshir 
Framjee Unwalla and N Feeroz- 
shaw Dubash This firm was 
originally started by Mr Unwalla 
in the year 1900, m which year 
Mr Peerozshaw joined him Mr 
Ardeshir Framjee Unwalla, senior 
partner, was bom m Bombay m 
the year 1864, and was educated 
in the Elphinstone College In the 
obtained his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts of the Bombay 
UnivCTsity Soon after, he got 
himself articled to Mr R s 
Brown, one of the most pi eminent 


and leading Solicitors of Bombay 
at that time Mr Unwalla passed 
out as a Solicitor m the year 1890 
In his college days he was a well- 
known amateur actor and took pait 
m several Shakesperian and other 
pla5/s performed by the ‘ ' Amateur 
Dramatic Club ' ’ He has been 



Mr A F Unwalla 

practising as a Solicitor for the last 

^ of Govern- 

ment on that iiody 





AGRA COLLEGE, Agra In 
i8i8, Ganga Dhar Shastii bequea- 
thed to the East India Company the 
rents of certain lands in the dis- 
tricts of Aligarh and Muttra, for 
the promotion of education In 
accordance with the Shastn’s "Will, 
Agra College was opened in 1823, the 
endowments then yielding upwards 
ol Rs 22,000 a year Susbequently, 
Goveinment added to the income 
and raised the College to its present 
status In 1883 the management 
was transferred to a Board of 
Trustees The College now receives 
annual grants of Rs 12,000 from 
Goveinment and Rs 2,500 from the 
Municipality of Agra, in addition to 
the original endowments At the 
time of the transfer the Trustees 
made an appeal to the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the Province of 
Agra, and a lakh of rupees was 
added to the endowments, while 
the capital of the scholarship fund 
was raised how Rs 25,000 to 
Rs 45,000 The Maharajas of 
Gwalioi and Bharatpoie maintain 
additional scholarships The Col- 
lege was affiliated in Arts and in 
Law m 1889, and in Science in iSgh 
The immediate control of the Coi- 
lege IS in the hands of a Committee, 
two of the members of which are 
official, the remainder being nomin- 
ated by the Trustees The College 
consists of tiio departments, iiw , 
the College proper under a principal, 
and the School under a head master 
There aie 700 schoolboys and 
students enrolled, of whom over 200 

are hoarders in the College 

Caste Board. 

mg Houses, 

Mr. THOMAS CUTHBERTpN 
TOMES Principal, Agi a College, 
ijarwasbomm 1869, at Douglas, 


in the Isle^of^Man, and educated 
at Bnstol Grammar School, and 
Wesley College, Sheffield, under 
Dr Dalhngei, and at Hanover, 
Germany He graduated at the 
London University, taking first 
class honours in English and 
French literature After complet- 
ing his collegiate career, Mr Jones 
accepted the position of senior 
house master at Bilton Grange 
College, Harrogate- In the year 
1894 he proceeded to India to take 
up the appointment of headmaster 
at Oak Openings School, Nairn Tal 
From there he was transferred to 
Agra College in 1893, in the post of 
Junior Professor, and in 1897 was 
promoted to Senior Professor In 
1901 he was made Pnncipal of the 
College, on the death of Mr A 
Thomson, the late Pnncipal Mr 
Jones IS a Fellow of the Allahabad 
University 

AITCHISON CHIEFS’ COL- 
LEGE, Lahore, Punjab This insti- 
tution Was founded for the benefit 
of the sons of Indian Noblemen, 
Rajahs and Nawabs and gentlemen 
of high social standing of the Punjab 
and Frontier Provinces, Hindu, Sikh 
and Mussulman The object of the 
College IS to impart a sound liberal 
education, on English public school 
lines, to Indian gentlemen of the 

above class Special stress m the 

higher classes is laid upon political 
economy, law, atid revenue, as tend- 
ing to perfect theadmimstrative abil- 
ities of the pupils, and thus fit them 
lor the exalted stations ^ 

called upon to occupy m later life 
Great pains are taken to impart a 
knowledge of the English laiigu^e 
literature, and the mvarfo a 
diploma for a special cour^ to a 
student of this College from the 


Government of India, is accepted as 
equivalent to the pass certificate of 
the Punjab University for the En- 
trance Examination The whole 
course of the College is directed to- 
wards eoucating the students as 
gentlemen, in the best sense of the 
word. Their physical well-being is 
well looked after, and games and 
manly sports are compulsory, as in 
similar institutions in England 
The students are accommodated in 
three boarding-houses situated be- 
hind the mam College building 
Each student is allotted a sepaiate 
room In the grounds there is a 
small hospital, also a gymnasium, 
and for the religious needs of the 
various classes there is a mosque 
(built by the late Nawab of Bahawal 
pur) for Mussulmans A temple and 
a dharamsala, for the Hindus and 
Sikhs, respectively, are require- 
ments which it is hoped will shortly 
be met Attached to the College 
there are several acres of cultivated 
land, under wheat and other pro- 
duce, the proceeds of which _^sist 
the finances of the College There 
are at present about eighty-three 
students, nearly all boarders, at the 
College, and the attendance is on the 
increase The foundafaon-stone of 
the institution was laid by Sir 
Charles Aitchison, when Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab The au- 
thorities had long been cogms^t 0 
the necessity for 

the important class which now 

benefits by it. but 

public interest was mv^ened that 

ft assumed practical shape Th 

being effected, the 

and Princes speedily proved their 

Sreciabon of ,the proiecL anj 

the joint capital of Rs 4,82.000 

was raised ivithm a comparatively 

short period 
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Mr FREDERICK ARCHIBALD 
LESLIE-JONES, ma, Principal. 
Aitcliison College, Lahore, was born 
m England m the year 1874, and 
was educated at Bromsgrove School, 



Mr r A Lesue-Jones 


and Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he graduated m 1897 He then 
joined Marlborough College as Assis- 
tant Master, where he remained till 
1904, when he jiroceeded to India 
to take uj? ins appointment at the 
Aitclnson Chiefs’ College Mr 
Leshe-Jones is a Fellow of the 
Punjab University 


History of the BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS, Calcutta 
The Board of Examiners ca 
into existence in January, 1S54, 
succession to the College of F 
IViJham, abolished at that time 
was m reality only a change of nar 
M the Board of Examiners p 
formed all the functions hithf 
discharged by the College of F 
11 iliiam Tile change was proba' 
due to a feeling that for mauv ve 
prenously the title of ‘College ’ v 
somewhat of a misnomer, as ■ 
character of Lord Wellesley’s 01 
mal foundation had been complet 
altered b\ changes in sj-stern'int 
duced during successne admmist 
tions Fiom being a College w 

esidcntstudcntsandtutoimlst 

tation where examinations w 
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held, and consequently was, m fact, 
as Its new designation implied, a 
Board of Exatmner= 

Sir Robert Barlow, Baronet, was 
appointed its first President mi 854 . 
while the duties of Secretary were 
entiustedto Lieutenant Nassau Lees, 

who was at the time of its abolition 
Secretary to the College of Fort 
William There were also several 
membeisof the Board 

The duties of the Board of 
Examiners were not confined to 
examining m Oriental Languages, 
inasmuch as from 1856 to 1861, 
the Board held the examinations of 
candidates for direct commissions 
m the Army 

The Board has, for some years 
past, consisted of a President, tradi- 
tionally a Judge of the High Court, 
and a military officer as Secretary 
The Secretary, assisted by a staff 
of Maulavis and Pandits, is also 
Exarm er in certan language® 
Additional temporary Examiners are 
appointed from time to time as 
necessity <in«e' There used to be 
a Sanskrit and Bengali Examiner 
permanently attached to the Board, 
but this office wa® abolished in 1902 
There was too, in formei years, a 
Hindi Examiner, but upon the retire- 
ment of Dr Hoemle in 1898, this 
post also was abolished 

The Board of Examiners was orig- 
inally located in Writers' Buildings, 
m the offices formerly occupied by 
the College of Fort WiHiam About 
1854 it was moved to No 46, Chow- 
ringhee, as a temporary measure, and 
thence to No i, Little Russell Street 
Dunng the Mutiny of 1857 this latter 
house was appropnated as a hospital 
for officers, and the Board was in 
consequence transferred to No 8, 
Elysium Row (now No 17) On 
January ist, 1902, the Board’s 
Offices and Library were moved to 
the top flat of the old Agra Bank 
Building at the comer of Mangoe 
Lsab and Mission Row, but hav6 now 
again been moved to a quieter and 
more suitable position, m , No 4, 
Park Street, not far from the build- 
ing of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 


V bounded by the 

Noble Richard, Marquis of W 
ley, t8oo 

Provost-Revd David Br 
Vice-Provo-,t— Revd Clai 

Buchanan 


Meiiibers of the College Council 
The Hon’ble Henry Wellesley, 

1801 _ , „ 

George Hilaro Barlow, Esq , 

1801 „ 

Neil Benjamin Edmunston, Esq , 

rSor 

John Lumsden, Esq , 

John Herbert Harmgton, Esq, 

1802 

Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq , 
r8o2 

John Forabelle, Esq , 1807 
James Stuait, Esq , 1810 
Robert Ker, Esq , 1817 
Jolm Fendall, Esq , 1817 
William Edward Rees, Esq , 
1818 

Sir J E Colebrooke, Burf, 1819 
Courtney Smith, Esq , 1820 
William Butterworth Bayley, 
Esq , 1820 

George Swinton, Esq , 1820 
Holt Mackenzie, Esq , 1820 
S T Goad, Esq , 1822 
J H Harmgton, Esq , 1824 
A Stirling, Esq , 1825 
W H Macnaghton, Esq , 1824 
E Molony, Esq , 1825 
Henry Shakespeare, Esq , 1826 
H G Christian, Esq , 1826 
Secretanet — 

Charles Rothman, Esq , April, 
tSoi 

William Hunter, ir d , ist Novem- 
ber, 1804 

Lieut William Macdougall, Offg 
May, 1807 

Dr John Leyden, Asst Secy, 
20th September, 1807 
Lieut Abraham Lockett, ist 
November, 1811 
Lieut Archibald Galloway, Asst 
Secy , 1st November, 1811 
James Atkinson, Esq , m D , Offg 
Asst Secy , 3rd January, 1814 
Lieut Thomas Roebuck, Offg. 
7th January, 1817 
Lieut Ruddel, isi European 
Regiment, iith Maich, 1824 
Lieut Hugh Todd. 21st Native 
Infantry, 17th January, 1832 
Captain J W J Ouseley, 28th 
H I. 17th April, 1833 
Captain G T Marshall, 35th 
N 1 , 4 th July, 1838 
Ensign W Nassau Lees, 42nc| 
^ I, 5 th March, 1853 

OF Examikers, Calcutta 
inmtHted 2^th January, iSxa 
^^President-Sir Robert BaSiv, 

Secretary-Lieut W Nassau 
I-ees, 42nd Regt N 1 , 1854 
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Pi esideiits 

A Sconce, Esq , c s 1858 

Sit Chailes TicvcUan, kcb 
1863 

E T lietoi, Esq, cs, 1868 

V H Schalch Esq c s , 1876 

J O’Kincalii, Esq, cs 1877 

R E Rant]) ni. Esq , c s , iSqq 
bccie/itnc'i 

Majoi E St (icoigc i6tli Ajiiil 
186S 

Captain H S )aiiett iSlh Ajiril 
1870 

Suigeon-Majoi (■ S ^ Ranking, 
M n M K c s IMS, 17II1 June, 
i8(;4 

Majoi (now (..eiit -Colontl) D I 
I’liillotf, 7tli Apiil it)03 

Babu AN AND A MOHLN 
BOSE The late Anancla Mohun 



till i<ii> 


\n\mi\ Jii’iiis Hi"’! 

Bose was born 

Mymensingh in 1848 anti , 

at the IMjniensingb Hjgb School, 
and the Prcsificncy College where 
he had a brilliant caicer stood 

first in the FA. B \ . and A 

evaminations, and. 
if<or 71 'msmcr the Idtter, he < 


of the Cambndge University 
Union On being called to the Bar 
m 1874, he retoned to India and 
joined the Calcutta High Court 
Here he rapidly acquired a reputa- 
tion as an advocate, but his am- 
bitions did not tend in that direc- 
tion, and he devoted only sufficient 
of his time to his professional work 
to enable him to earn a living His 
aspirations w-ere to a large extent 
political, and he was one of the 
pioneers of the political move- 
ment m Bengal With his friend, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, he 
founded the Indian Association in 
1876, of which he was elected the 
first Secretary On the formation 
of the Indian National Congress he 
became one of its most fenent 
supporters In 1897 he again 
I'lsited England, for the purpose of 
representing to the British public 
the aspirationsof educated Indians, 
and their alleged griei ances against 
the Go\ ernment During his stay, 

winch extended over a tear, he 
addressed numerous public meet- 
ings, and on liis return to India in 
1898, he V as elected President of the 
National Congress, which met that 
year in Madras He also took the 
deepest interest m educational 
matters, and in the \ anous religious 
and social questions affecting his 
coiiiitrjnncn He was a Fellow' of 
the Calcutta Unncrsity and for 
many vears he rendered ^a^uawe 
scrMce in the Senate He was the 
first member elected to rej^esent 
(he Unnersity on the Benpl 
Lcgislatne Council, and he also 
serxed on the Education Commis- 
sion appointed by Lord 
He founded the City College, w'hich 
he, later on, handed o\er to a Lim- 
mittee The cause of female edu- 
cation appealed to his sympathies 
aiidhewas instrumental ^ou"dmg 
the Banga-Mahah VKlyakj a (after 
u ards amalgamated ^ 

Belhtme College) and the Brahmo 
Girls’ School Babu Ananda was 
decnlv religious man While ^et a 

the seceding paity. I 


and he died on the 20th August, 
1906 His last public appearance 
was on the 16th October, 1905, when 
he laid the foundation-stone of the 
projected Federation Hall, and was 
earned to the spot in an invalid’s 
chair 


Professor CLEMENT C CALEB, 
MB, MS (Durham), M r c s 
(Loud ), Professor of Phj'siology, 
Medical College, Lahore, was born 
at Rai Bareilly, India, and educated 
at the Lahore Medical College, 
King's College, London, and the 
University of Durham College of 
Medicine, New'castle-on-Tyne In 
1884, he graduated as M B , taking 
honours at the first examination 
for that degree, and as M S m the 
followang year He is also Senior 
Medical Scholar and Associate of 



piafesboi Clement C Caleb 


London, 


King’s College, 

Medallist and Prizeman 


and a 
in the 

Umver=itv of Durham Professor 
Seb wi ior nearly two years 
Res dent Medical officer at 
Mount Vernon Hospita foi Con 

i,,t.onandD.s»s^tl.e_Cb« 

Hampstead a additionaJ 

estJiblishnient oi A/rpHical 

piofessotstaps at the “f S, 

rr,Upffp he was, on account 01 
College, , , ,, ,i„„„ f-aiPPi, and 
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Lahore Medical College During his 
long connection with the Lahore 
Medical College he has also occu- 
pied the Chairs of Botany and of 
Comparative Anatomy He is at 
present Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, and one of the lepresenta- 
tives of that Faculty on the Sjmdi- 
cate of the Punjab University He 


Thomas, A B MiHer, G H P 
Evans, J G Apcar, J Gubbay, J 
H N Branson, E D J Ezra, H 
Finter, W C Madge, J Murdock 
and D Crutckshank, to prepare 
memorials against the Bill, to both 
Houses of Pailiament and the 
Government of India 
A Sub-Coramittec of the above 


even Indians perceive that the 
preservation of such rights, which, 
if once abolisiicd, will never be re- 
vived, may eventually be cxleiul- 
ed to all classes, as the country 
advances in education and civiliza- 
tion and becomes bctlci able to 
appicciatc them 


)s an e\ammer m rnysioiogy, 
Botanj', and Comparative Anatomy 
in the Umversity, and is the author 
of "Eyesight in Schools" published 
by the authority of the Punjab 
Tevt book Committee and adopted 
by the Educational Departments 
of Bombay and the i^njab as 
a text-book in Secondary Schools 
Professor Caleb jiractises as a 
consultant m ej’e and ear diseases 
His principal contributions to medi- 
cal literature are —‘'Stammering,” 
"Ferments in relation to Fermenta- 
tion, Putrefaction, and Disease,” in 
the Transactions of the Medical 
Society of the University of Durham, 
"Hypnotism” and various pajicrs 
on "Refraction" and "Diseases of 
the Eye” m the Calcutta htdinn 
Medical Journal 

Professor Caleb takes a keen 
interest in Freemasonry, and is a 
Past Master of Lodge "Hojicand 
78s, EC, of 

Lodge Industry ” No 1485, E C 

and of Lodge "Albert Victor” 
HeisaPast Prcsi- 
dent of the District Board of Gone- 

thi of 


one of® thf^arg^^mekm|s^^^ 
ToiTh T®" Cakutta 

against thV'?CS”%Rt 

ArmyaSTOmp®dkd\S 

BHtish subject broSS 


ly Mr A B Miller as Chainn,ii) ,nnd 
ar Mr W C Madge as Honoiary Sec- 
id refary, to form and draw uji a 
ib constitution for an Association 
d "to watch over and piotect the 
S interests and promote the ivclfarc " 
■s of all pel sons of Eiiroi>can or 
1 British birth or descent or adopting 
a the European standard of In mg m 
; India Over a lakh and-a half of 
■ rupees or £10,000, w.is collected, 
which sum was utased b> 

• Es 30,000 more in anniml suh- 
1 scriptions m the first >car 
1 In the two most sticmioiK leais 
, of the Association, 1S83 and 1884, 

: ''' FuricII and Mi S E J 

1 Clarke were its Honoraii Scc- 
r^aries , Mr Clatke holding the 
office alone m 1SS5, and being 
succeeded m 1886 bvMr Madge 
us present mcumlxmt Tiic suci 
cessiic Presidents ha\c been Mr 
J J Keswick, Sir A Wilson, 
Mr D Cniickshank, Mr L P 

«,Jri'® has earned on its 

work for over 20 years scrutimz- 
mg any frcsli legislation ,ts well .as 
Jtny admimstiativc .action of Gov ' 

onirnent. affecting us con^^^^^^ 

Its Council of 20 Iiascont,aincd lead 
m members of the commeS t 
legal and trading classes and ii= i 
~n,l,te„cy 

usually in March af «l . B 

scuts fts AnS’ " 

counts, and elects ^ B 

for the ensuing year ^ 

mspired, no by 
feeling, the Assoc atm as 

recent years been diSecf o®f n 
animus . and uf all eel 


occrclary to the Eiirojican and 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association, 
was born in tlic year 1S41 at 
Calcutta and jiroccodcd to Scotland 
foi Jus education, being placed 
for tins jmrjiosc at the Edinburgh 
High School He icluriicd to 
India III 1858 and joined the 
old Sail Dcjiartment as Sujienu- 



to preserve valuahln 1 .“‘’“tly 


Mr M C, M\mi 

two iiMr. . * “‘=P'«tmeut fot 

times in iggi jj, troubled 

Anglo-Indian Defence 

w'as founded s..d si „ As‘>ocialion 

as HonoSj S ett 
cB connected wuh fhal 1 ^f'^ain- 
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sideut of the Anglo-Indian Asso- 
aation which represents domiciled 
Europeans and their descendants 
Mr Madge is an Honoraiy Magis- 
^ate, and Justice of the Peace of 
Calcutta, a Member of the Chris- 
tian Burial Board, a Member of the 
Committee of the Hospital Nursing 
Institution, a Councillor of the 
Women’s Friendly Society and a 
Government nominated Commis- 
sioner of the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation 

Rev ARTHUR HENRY EWING. 
Ph D , D D , Principal of the Allaha- 
bad Christian College (Presbj'tenan, 
U. S A ), Allahabad, w as born at 
Saltsburg, Indiana County, Pa , 
U S A in the j'ear 1864 H( was 
educated at Saltsburg and Elder’s 
Ridge Academies, and giadnated 
from Washington and Jefferson’s 
College, Washington, Pa in 1887, 
and from the Western Theological 
Seminary, Alleghany Cit}', Pa, in 
1890 In September 1S90 Mr E\\ ing 
proceeded to India as a missionaryin 
connection with the American Pres- 
byterian Church He was first 
stationed at Ludhiana, Punjab, 
w'here lie remained for eight years, 
devoting himself to educational, 
literary, and general mission work 
In 1899 he returned to America and 
remained as a resident graduate 
student at the John Hopkin’s 
Universitj^Baltimoie, for tw'o years 
His pnncipal subject was Sanskrit, 
under the guidance of Professor 
HI Bloomfield, and subsidiary sub- 
jects, Philosophy and Arabic, under 
Profs E H Griffin and Paul Haupt 
In the year 1901 Dr Ew'ing returned 
to India and wms stationed at 
Allahabad for special educational 
w'ork The College at Allahabad w'as 
started in 1902 and Dr Ew'ing has 
remained in charge ever since He 
has a good deal of administrative 
w'ork to do in the North India 
Mission of the American Presbyte- 
rian Church He is Honorary 
Secretary of the North India Tract 
Society, and Treasurer of the North 
India Mission The Mission at 
Allahabad wms founded in the year 
1846, and has three centres, Katra, 
Jumna, and the City The first 
Mission Press in Northern India was 
staited at Katra. There is a iiiis- 
sionary’s lesidcnce at Katra, also 
a Chuich, a Christian village, the 
Mission Press and the Mary Wana- 
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maker Ckistian Girls’ High School, 
a beautiful building worth half a 
lakh of rupees, built by the Hon 
John Wanamaker of Philadelphia 
there are three missionary resi- 
dences at the Jumna, a Church, a 
High School, a Christian Boys’ 
Department and the 
Allahabad Chnstian College In the 
city there is a Women’s Hospital 
and a large church The Mission 
took over from the East India 
Company its college work at 
Allahabad in 1846, and conducted 
the College for some years, but after 
the Indian Mubiiy, continued the 
establishment only as a High 
School In 1853 the Mission bought 
the Court House at the Jumna, and 



Re\. Arthur H Ew»g. 

converted it into a High School 
building The Chnstian Girls' 
School was founded at the Jumna 
in the year 1885, and removed to 
Katra in 1904 

The Allahabad Christian College 
W'as started in 1902 Since 1903 
there have been added a Laboia- 
tory, a Hostel, the Pimceton 
Building, a Workshop and a Pow'er 
House, built by the Mission, and two 
bungalows, purchased from the East 
Inffian Railway Co. The College 
has an Electneal Engineering 
Course which covHs three years 
after the B Intermediate Course 
of the Allahabad University A 
Manual Training Departoent is 
being started m connection With 


This Department 
offers shopwork and draiving, along 
with the major literary or ‘ ‘ book ’ ’ 
subjects of the School Couise 

GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, 
Lahore This Institution was 
opened on ist January 1864, under 
the temporary charge of Mr C W 
Alexander, at that time Inspector 
of the Lahore Circle The building 
in which the College was located 
was that known as Maharaja Dhian 
Singh’s “haveh,” within the precincts 
of the city of Lahore At the 
commencement there were oidy 
seven students, and for a tune the 
progress of the institution was very 
slow, and great pains and special 
exertions on the part of Government 
have been required to raise it to its 
present status Of the first seven 
students, all matnculated at the 
Calcutta University To add stabil- 
ity to the College it was proposed 
to affiliate it to the Calcutta 
Arts College Mr Alexander was 
succeeded after three months 
by Mr W H Crank from La 
Martmibre College, Lucknow In 
the same year the authorities 
decided to offer the Pnncipalship to 
Dr G W Leitner a distinguished 
Oriental scholar and Professor of 
Arabic and Mahomedan Law at 
King’s College, London Dr Leitner 
accepted the offer, and on arriving 
in India took charge of the insti- 
tution which his care was to foster 
into vigorous life later on His first 
step was to separate the College 
from the Lahore ZiUah School, by 
providing for the former in separate 
rooms of the building When Dr 
Leitner assumed charge there were 
only sixteen students at the College 
Dr Leitner set himself assiduously 
to popularise the institution He 
formed many acquaintances among 
the Indian gentry of Lahore, who 
welcomed him to their circle on ac- 
count of his comprehensive knoiv- 
ledge and sympathy He shortly 
founded a society “ for the difiusion 
of useful knowledge and for ffie "re- 
vival of Oriental learning, with a 
library and reading rooin attacnea 

Dr Leitner,however, had important 

matters to darn his ^tention, and 

having to leave for Dardistan for 

the purpose of 

gations, the progress 

was not maintained 

of the remaining staff mad? ade 
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quate tuition drfficdt, and stu^js 

were not attracted The toUege 
languished till Mr B H Baden- 
Powell, then Judge ot the Small 
Cause Court, and Dr Leitner came 
to Its aid Public interest was 
ehcited by agratuitoussenesof Law 
lectures delivered by Mr Baden- 
Powell The attendance improved, 
until in 1871 there were 52 regular 
undergraduates, besides many 
casual students The staff was also 
expanded by the engagement of Dr 
C R Stulpnagel, M a , as assistant 
Professor At about this time the 
institution was removed to other 
premises and installed in a large 
bungalow in Anarkali, belonging to 
Lala Devi Das, dose to the present 
Ice Factory For 'a long time, 
however, the establishment of the 
College on a firm basis was delayed 
by the reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to create a Punjab Univer- 
sity to wluch the existing colleges, 
Arts, Oriental and Medical, should 
be affiliated, and which should be 
empowered to grant degrees The 
distance of the Calcutta University, 
to which the colleges were affiliated, 
and the time involved in obtaining 
Calcutta degrees, were disadvantages 
felt for several years A movement 
was set on foot to induce Govern- 
ment to establish a University in 
the Punjab, but it was long without 
success In the year 1877, the affairs 
of the Lahore College were improved 
by the addition of the Delhi College 
staff, including Messrs Sime and 
Dick The College had some tune 
previously been removed to Dr 
Rahim Khan’s Bungalow, on the site 
of^tbe present Veterinary College, 
as a temporary measure, pending 
the completion of the buildmg m 
whichj^it IS now installed, and which 
was erected at a cost of gjlakhs of 
rupees In the year 1882, the 
Government yielded to the pressure 
of public opinion, and by an Act 
passed in that year, the Punjab 
University CoUege was transformed 
mto the Punjab University, 
empowered to grant degrees 
upon the same footing as other 
Universities, and the Government 
CoUege was given more of the 
character of a coUege in an English 
University than it had previously 
possessed* The popularity of the 
CoUege was now esteblished, and a 
couple of, years later the number of 
students had reached 128, and Mr 
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Ibbetson, officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, tried to savefte 
staff from being ^ain ovenvhdmed, 
by prohihitmg further admissions 

This, however, was found impractic- 
able, and thenumbersmereMed until 

in 1886 they reached 248 Th^ is a 
Boarding house connected with the 
College which was completed m 
1880 In 1891, the Presbyterian 
Church m the College grounds was 
acquired and transformed into a 
gymnasium, and playing fields are 
bane provided in the fringe of land 
around the CoUege, athletic games 
now forming a part of the curricu- 
lura The picturesque building in 
which the College is at present locat- 
ed IS situated on an eminence to the 
east of the District Kutcherry and 
north of the public gardens The 
structure is in the Gouiic style with 
a large central clock tower It con- 
tains accommodation for theCollege, 
a large exammation and lecture 
haU, and laboratories for Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany and Zoology 
There is also a good Gymnasium 
The CoUege has recently taken over 
from the Medical College the preli- 
minary teaching of Science, Chemis 
try, Physics, Botany and Zoology 


Mr SAMUEL ROBSON, Prin- 
cipal, Government CoUege, Lahore 



Mr S Robson, 

was born> 1853, m Scotland, and 
educated at the Umversity of Edin- 


burgh ' He ‘’Warned Honou^w 
Qassical literature in 1877 
following year he entered the 
vice of Government He at 
joined the Presidency CoUege, 
rntta but was soon transferred to 

Patoa HenextservedatHoogMy, 

and again at Patna until 
he was appointed Principal of the 
Dacca College After a year s ser- 
vice at that centre, he was appointed 
to Lahore, as Pnncipal W “e 
Government College, which post 
he still holds 

Rev PSACK HYRAPIET 
JACOB, until recently, head of the 
Armenian Church, Calcutta, was 
born m 1844 at Julfa, Ispahan, 
Persia, and educated at AH Saints 
Cathedral in Julfa Mr Jacob was 
for a quarter of a century, prior to 
ordination, teacher atSt Catherine s 
Girls' School and other national 
schools at his native place He was 
also English tutor to the same in- 
stitutions, and served in the choir of 
the schools In 1883 he took holy 
orders, and was ordained by the 
Most Reverend Gregories, Prelate 
of the Armemans in Persia and 
India, and was placed m charge of 
St Mary’s Church in the pansh of 
Julfa He became a member of 
the Holy Synod of the Julfa 
Cathedral, and remained in charge 
of the schools and ecclesiastical 
printing press Shortly after his 
ordination he was for a short time 
in charge of the Armenian Church 
at Bushire in the Persian Gulf, 
and on his return to Julfa 
lookup the same duties as before 
In 1880 he was sent to India and was 
appointed a junior pnest of the 
Armenian Church of Nazareth at 
Calcutta, which appointment he 
held for about five years He was 
then appointed to a mission by his 
Diocesan Bishop to tour India and 
Burma for the purpose of collect- 
ing contnbutions for a new Semi- 
nary for Girls and Boys at Julfa. 
He returned to Persia, after having 
accomplished this mission, in 1901, 
and took up his fonner functions at 
Julfa In addition to these duties, 
he was in charge of the Vestry of 
me Cathedral Convent and the 
Treasury, and was the teacher of 
religion at the Girls and Boys’ 
Schools also Secretary of St Cay- 
enne s Nunnery for some years His 
duties induded the inspection of 
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the Industrial School at the same 
convent and supervision of the 
convent management In 1904 
when the Archbishop of Persia 
(Sahak Ayatian) intending to visit 
Shiraz, Bushire, and all other 
dioceses in India in connection 
with his Holy See, set out on his 
tour, he took with him the Rev 
Jacob as his Chaplain and Inter- 
preter His Grace had a very 
successful tour, being warmly receiv- 
ed by Lord Lamington, Governor 
of Bombay, the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay, and at Calcutta by 
Lord Curzon. then Viceroy of India 
Before leaving India, his Grace the 
Archbishop placed the Rev Jacob 
in charge of the Armenian Church 
at Calcutta and here he laboured 
until the end of 1907 Besides his 
pastoral duties, he has taken great 
interest m the literary side of his 
work In 1886 he translated abookon 
Holy Week services, for the conve- 
nience of the non- Armenian speaking 
members of his community He 
has also done very useful work m 
translating the Armenian Cate 
chism and Armenian Services and 
Hymns into English, and modernis- 
ing ancient musical notation for 
the use of the Anglicised Armenian 
community at Calcutta In tins 
he has been very ably assisted 
by Miss Amy Apear He has also 
published valuable and interesting 
historical sketches of the Armenian 
Church 

The J N PETll INbTlTOTE, 

Hornby Road, Fort. Bombay Th« 
Library was fiist started on the ist 
April 1856, in a small lOom, bj a 

few Parsec students among fom 

mav be mentioned the late ilr 

^ V Tala It was then called 

' 'The Fort Improvement Librap 

On the 4th December, 1857. ^ f 
un 111*- .1 Town Hall 

Presidentship of the late 

FraSr, a legular Committee was 
Dr eraser, B j^cluded such per- 

appointed, Nowro3ee 


Registration of Literary, Scienti- 
fic and Charitable Societies) In 
i8gi the late Mr Nesserwanjee 
Manockjee Petit endowed it with a 
sum of Rs 25,000 for perpetuating 
the memory of his only son, Jam- 
setjee, who died in March, 1888, and 
who was a Life Member and Direct- 
or of the Library In recognition 
of this gift, the Institution was 
named “ The Jamsetjee Nesser- 
wan]ee Petit Fort Reading Room 
and Library ” 

Bai Dmbai Nessenvan]i Petit, 
mother of Mr Jamsetjee, subse- 
quently made a munificent gift of a 
building costing Rs 2,50,000 for the 
use of the Library, and by a 
resolution dated 17th of March, 
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1808 the Institute was designated 
' ' ^he Jamsetjee Nessenvanjee Petit 
Institute ” The building is mwst- 
S m four trustees, and, together 
with other eight members, 
nominated by the trustees and six 
pipcted by the general bods 

j i The total funds of the 

President Ine g^jd- 

Institute to 

these papers and tii p 


new books The Library is fast 
becoming one of the most popular 
institutions of its kind m Bombay, 
attracting to itself a large number of 
members This number has steadily 
increased from j'ear to year, and 
since 1896 it has risen from 1,150 
to 2,600 

La MARTINifeRE COLLEGE, 
Lucknow Among the many re- 
markable men from the West who 
laid the foundation of European 
domination in Ind>a, there iS none 
who IS better remembered to-day 
than General Claud Martin, the 
Founder of the Martinifere Institu- 
tions at Lucknow, Calcutta and 
Lyons Born of very humble pa- 
rents, at Lyons, in France, by his 
own exertions he obtained a 1 beral 
education wh ch stood h.ra in good 
stead in his after-career Endow- 
ed by nature inth a strong military 
bent, he sailed for India m the year 
1751, and on amval at Pondicherrj' 
(then, as now, the French cafital 
m India), he entered the ranks of 
the army as a dragoon in the 
Governor's body-guard He served 
with istinction m the ten years’ 
war with the English, being present 
at the first campaigns, wbch w«e 
favourable to the French arms He 
seived m the Regiment of Lor- 
raine, the most distingmshed m the 
Fiench service, and was promoted 
He ivas present at the taking 01 
Gudalur and iFort St David, in 
the capture of Blacktoivn, and m 
the siege of Fort St George at 
Madras When the tide of victory 
turned and S-r Eyre Coote stmk 
a fatal blow to French aspirations 
m India at the battle of Wande- 
wash, where the French 
Lallv and Bussy, were grievously 
dSelted, Claud Maitm remained 
filthful to his service, when so 
many deserted He was one of 

i-srs 

useless to contmue the strug|le 
passed to thM nva 


a «p.ny 


which he raised iiom 
iountrymen Having charged h^ 
Surs! Claud Martin was ^ 
true to his new 
had been to h.s old 
the French company he raised 
was unreliable, and des^te Ins 
efforts, many deserted The com- 
pany was finally 
Martin, in was placed in com- 
mand of a squadron of cavalry 
IS Oudh When Shuja-ud-Dow- 
lah,Nawab Vizier of Oudh, decided, 
in 1765, to come to terms with the 
English, whose .nveterate enemy 
he had been, he apphed for and 
obtained the services of Martin as 
superintendent of his park 01 artil- 
lery and arsenal, Martin retaipirg 
his rank m the English service and 
received his promotion in due 
course In this way he finmly 
attained the rank of General His 
services to the Hawab Vizier 01 
Oudh were inestimable He en- 
abled him to retain the friendship 
of the English, and being a strong 
man in troublous times, he be- 
friended the merchants and bankers 
of the State, who placed themselves 
and their property under his pro- 
tection He entered into financial 
operations, and amassed a very 
large fortune, wherewith at his 
death he was enabled to endow 
the splendid institutions which 
have perpetuated his name The 
building which is now occupied 
by the Lucknow Martini ere Col- 
lege, was built as a palace for his 
own occupation by General Martin 
It partakes of the nature of a for- 
tress as well as of a residence, as 
fitted those far-off turbulent times 
But he did not occupy it during his 
lifetime, although he was buried 
there His death occurred shortly 
after the siege of Senngapatam and 
downfall of Tippoo Sidtan, where, 
as a Company’s officer, be was 
present With great forethought 
General Martin had provided that 
his remains should be interred in 
the palace which is now the Luck- 
now Martiniere, thus securing the 
building from molestation , for the 
Mahomedan Government respected 
tombs where they respected no- 
thing else 

The above is a slight sketch of 
the career of the man to whom edu- 
cation in modern India is under 
such an immense obligation His 
will provided that his immense 
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possessions should be fe^lized and 
utilized in the founding of the 

schools whch now bear his name, 

but there followed apparently intra- 
mmable litigation over 
of tlie provis ons, which long ^^Jayed 
the frution of his toevolent 
schemes It was not till 184^ nearly 
half a century after General Martin s 
death, thi’t a decree of Supreme 
Court set free the funds which had 
been accumulating, and gave ^rtect 
to the Will which prov ded foi the 
founding of " a school for children 
and men to teach them the English 
language and religion * At the 
same time, the beautiful palace on 
the Gumti, at Lucknou, whch 
had remained untenanted for many 
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years, was handed over for the pur- 
pose of a school building At its 
foundation, the school gave sniall 
promise of developing into the 
important institution it has since 
become. Under its first Pnncip^, 
Mr John Newmarch, there were 
only fifty pupils in residence, and 
before the Mutiny it did no great 
things On the outbreak of the 
Mutiny and the siege of the Lucknow 
Residency, the Martmike building 
was abandoned Mutineers broke in 
and rifled General Martin’s tomb, 
in search of treasure, but his remains 
were afterwards recovered and re-m- 
terred m the same tomb The 
Martiniire boys were transferred 
to the Residency, m the defence 
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of which the elder lads took part 
After the Mutiny was quelled, the 
school was reopened, and for fifty 
years has bepn increasing m impor- 
tance, the sound education imparjed 
at the institution leading le 
success of so many pupils in atter- 
hfe that its reputation as a great 
educational centre has become 
known far and wide At present 
there are about two hundred and 
fifty pupils rece’vmg their training 
at the Martmifere Of these, eighty 
are on the foundation, and are 
entirely provided for by the fund 
left by Geneial Martin The palace 
and grounds left by General Martin 
have been adapted to the purpose 
of a lesidential college, with great 
skill The building is a magnifi- 
cent one and, built for the needs 
of those unsettled times, it par- 
takes of the nature of a fortress 
The central tower is constructed 
strongly, for purposes of defence , 
its walls are of great thickness, the 
roof is bomb-proof and loop-holed 
bastions are provided There are 
subterraneous chambers provided 
for protection from the heat in the 
summer, and above these rise a 
senes of flats In general plan, 
the building consists of two semi- 
circular wings extending from the 
central tower, and from these 
again extend long annexes con- 
taining dormitories, class-rooms, 
masters’ quarters, etc The build- 
ings extend over a quarter of a 
mile in length The large hall in 
the centre tower, originally design- 
ed as a banqueting hall, as is evi- 
denced by the decorations, has 
now been converted into a chapel 
It IS furnished with two beautiful 
stained-glass windows, which were 
given by past and present Marti- 
ni6re boys on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of the school in 1905 A 
marble floor for the chancel, and 
the carved screen which separates 
it from the library, were pre- 
sented at the same time A hand- 
some fl'ght of steps extends the 
whole length of the building on 
the East front On this side, too, 
IS the artificial lake, in the middle 
of which a column was erected, 
to the memory of General Martin, 
by his adopted son This column 
IS over 100 feet in height, and 
mrms a landmark for miles around 
The banks of the lake are adorned 
with shade trees Such is the 
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picturesque env'iionnient in which 
tlie fortunate boys of La Martmibre 
College pursue their studies The 
education afforded is liberal, 
and equal to that of the best 
English schools Tins is ensured 
by the excellent pcisonnel of the 
ntastcis appointed, a large number 
of u hom ha\ c English degrees, and 
ha\c been trained in the best tra- 
ditions of Enghsli scholasticism 
English methods and discipline arc 
pre«cr\cd thioughout, and the 
Enghsli monitorial sj stern has been 
implanted on Luckiioiv soil, and 
under the caieful supers ismn of 
the staff, has been attended with 
the happiest results Foi the mon- 
itorial stab, rooms for private 
studj out of si^hoiil bouts have 
been allotted in a block of hii.lilings, 
bituatcd in tlie same compound as 
the lioiiSL of till' first assistant 


at this remarkable institution The 
staff of the College, both teaching 
and subordinate, is thoroughly 
complete Out of a dozen masters 
five have English degrees, and the 
rest have certificates which proclaim 
tiieir thorough efficiency There is 
a resident assistant-surgeon and a 
trained nurse A senior and junior 
sergeant arc in charge of the food 
and clothing arrangements, and two 
matrons are ui chaige of the dor- 
mi tones The sen ants, who 

amoniil to a small army, reside in 
a ullage on the estate, presided 
o\ci In a claroga, who is a lineal 
descendant of General Martin’s man 
of affairs Xolwilhstanding the 
site of the College is on the plains, 
tiic licalth of the inmates has been 
iinifonulj good, a fact due, no 
doubt, to the excellent arrange- 
ments Ml the dormitories arc on 


supervision, and with corresponding 
benefit Sports of all kinds are made 
a great feature of La Martmibre 
school life. Cncket and football 
are systematically practised, and 
the College can put redoubtable 
teams in the field in both these 
sports The school grounds for 
cricket, football, hockey, and tennis, 
are suitably laid out, and every en- 
couragement is offered to the 
boj's to perfect themselves in 
games to which much good, in the 
imngoration of body and mind 
may be ascribed The College has a 
most efficient Volunteer cadet corps 
Service is compulsory on every hoy 
of sufficient age Dnll and training 
are parts of the educational discipline 
of a Jlartmifere boy This system, 
the desirability of which is only 
now being recognized m England, 
has been m force for tbrty years 
at La Marti- 
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Besides the educational and physical 
advantages oSered by residence at 
La Martmiere College, there are 
many matenal advantages to be 
gamed by successful students The 
scholarships awarded in the institu 
tion are greater in number and value 
than those of any other mstotion 
m India They range from Es 50 
to Rs 60 per month m value, tenable 
for the whole three years' course at 
Roorkee , and there are others, of 
varying smaller amounts They are 
not available, however, for any boy 
who takes a place lower than fifth on 
the list, or for residents of less than 
three years standing An addi- 
tional sum of Rs 88,300 was re- 
cently set aside by the trustees 
for providing additional scholar- 
ships, and the school is now very 
handsomely provided in this res- 
pect Turning out a particularly 
vinfe class of young men. La Mar- 
tini^re has had gieat success m 
the engineering department The 
course at the school is specially 
adapted to fit in with the Roorkee 
curriculum, and it has passed 285 
boys into Roorkee, 159 into the 
Engineer Department, and 126 into 
the Upper Subordinate 'Civil Engi- 
neer) Department On the Eng- 
lish Entrance hst the school has 
taken the highest place seventeen 
times It has won nine times the 
Counal of India prize of Rs 1,000, 
for general efficiency, also twenty- 
one gold medals and many silver 
medals in the final examinations for 
the Public Works Department The 
Martmiire boys have been consis- 
tently successful at these examina- 
tions, though pitted against B A 's 
and M A 's from the Indian Urn- 
versifies In one year they took 
the mne highest places on the hsts, 
several other occasions the 
Martmitre has supplied the six lead- 
ing candidates The general excel- 
Marbni&e education, 
added to Roorkee training, ensures 
employment for even those exhibi- 
tioners who fail to secure the guaran- 
teed Government appointments 
In this department of engineering, 
the school mamtams a prominent 
position among Indian institutions 
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KC the late Attorney-wneiai, 
were educated} and the London Uni- 
versitj^ where he took his degree 
with honours Mr Sykes obtmned 
his experience as a master at Eng- 
hsh and Indian schools, before he 
was appointed head master of the 
Lucknow Marfani&re Subsequently, 
he obtained his present appoint- 
ment of Principal to the same ins- 
titution on ist March 1880 For the 
ast twenty-seven years Mr Sykes 
as entirely identified himself with 
the Marfinifcre College, and the whole 
system, as it at present stands, is a 
tribute to his admirable powers 


Right Hon’ble Sir Henry Fowler, 
sj late Secretary of State 
India, and Sir Lawson Walton, 
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of administration and 
tion Mr Sykes’s energies 
brought the College to the 
front in India Be has unbue 
msfitufion with the spirit o' 
Enghsh public school, with 
happiest results Like all 
head masters, Mr Sykes is 
than a mere teacher and disc 
anm He has the faculty 
enables him to biing to the su 
all that IS best in the nature of 1 
comnutted to his care, and to 
cate his charges into men, in a 1 

sense than that implied by the 
acquisition of scholastic knowl 
in img, the Lucknow Martmifen 
from Lord 

ZTO. then Viceroy of India, ar 
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that occasion His Excellency compli- 
mented Mr Sykes on his long 
successful life-work, which, he addro, 
was known and noted by the 
Government of India Mr Sykes is 
still m the prime of vigour, notivith- 
standmg his long and arduous ser- 
vices, and gives every evidence of a 
long continuance of these abihties 
and faculties that have made the 
Lucknow Martmiere the leading 
school of India 

Tlie other masteis of La Marti- 
niere College are T R Read, M A , 
Head Master , A E Pierpomt, B sc , 
First Assistant Master, C L S 
Garnett, b a , Second Assistant 
Master , E Clarke, Inter B A , 
Third Assistant Master, J Spence, 
Fourth Assistant Master , T G 
Gill,T DeGruyther.H Lyon, E G 
Cooper, Music and Singing Masters 
The Trustees are SirH H Risley, 
c s I , K c I E , Secretary to the 
Government of India m the Home 
Department, and C H Kesteven, 
Esq, Solicitor to the Government 
of India The Hon’ble Sir John 
Hewett, K c s I , c i E , Lieutenant- 
Governor, United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, is the Visitor The 
Local Committee of Governors con- 
sists of Ma]or- General Sir E Locke 
Elliot, K c B , D s 0 , Ross Scott, 
Esq , A L Saunders, Esq , S H 
Butler, c 1 E , T G Sykes, ex- 
officto Member and Secretary 


La MARTINliiRE GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL, Lucknow This 
school, which IS the companion insti- 
tution of La Martimhte College at 
Lucknow, though not ongmally pro- 
vided for in the will of the founder. 
General Martin, came into exist- 


ucnerai .rtcmm uau 
bequeathed certain monies to be 
set apart, and the income therefrom 
used for the release of poor debtors 
m India In 1865 it was found that, 
in consequence of the alteration m 
r j ui ’■®5^'''^ing the impnsonment 
of debtors, a large sum of money 
had accumulated, and as the ori- 
ginal purpose of the fund no longer 
existed the Trastees and Governors 
of the General Martin Fund decided 
to devote a portion of these accu- 
midations to the estabhshment of 
^ Lucknow At 

that time there existed a small 

knouj as 

Colonel Abbott’s School”, which 
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had been founded m 18^50 This 
was taken over and formed the 
nucleus of the existing institution 
At ftrst the school was located m 
the Moti Mahal, a collection of 
buildings on the banks of the Gum- 
ti, but in 1871 It was transferred to 
the Khurshaed Munal, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river In 1876; the 
local Government made the Trustees 
f^'«™’ficent gift of the buildings of 
the Ahurshaed Munzi), and in r888 
supplemented this donation with a 
large grant of adjoining land The 
school IS thus well isolated The 
original bmlding of the Khurshaed 
Munzil at the time of the Mutiny 
was large and two-storeyed, sur- 
rounded by a deep moat It was 
occupied by the rebels at the siege 
of the Lucknow Residency, but was 
re-captured, after six hours’ hard 
fighting, on 17th November 1857 A 
pillar in the present compound of 
the Girls’ School commemorates 
the spot where those famous heioes. 
Generals Outram, Havelock, and Sir 
Cohn Campbell, met, on the day of 
the storming of the Khurshaed 
Munzil, to arrange future plans A 
new building in addition has been 
erected by the Trustees This is a 
handsome modern edifice provided 
with very fine dormitones on the 
upper floor, the lower floor being 
devoted to class rooms and music 
rooms The music rooms are iso- 
lated The old and new buildings 
are connected by a covered way, 
which affords safe passage in the 
rains and hot weather, as well as 
a delightful playground for the girls 
The education raorded to the girl 
students is first class m every res- 
pect, They are trained for entrance 
into all the professions that are 
open to women Large numbers of 
the students enter the medical 
profession or qualify as trained 
nurses, and some proceed to 
England to study for higher 
examinations Many also qualify 
as teachers. The report of the Ins- 
pector of School^ supports the high 
reputation the institutionhas gamed 
“It IS an admirable school, admir- 
ably conducted,” says the report 
‘ ‘ It has had a thoroughly successful 
year, and in the last public examina^ 
tions did extremely well It passed 
all Its High School candidates and 
passed six out of nine in the Middle 
School Examination, with three in 
the first division. The stall have 
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worked splendidly, and deserve 

u on all their 

girls so well But wble the exam- 
inations have been worked for, the 
wider interests of education have 
also been kept well m view ” It is 
noteworth3r that the physical, as 
well as the mental, welfare of the 
girls IS thoroughly taken care of 
and there are no healthier, happier! 
or more intelligent children in the 
country than the girls of the Luck- 
now Marbniere 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL, Agra, 
was first opened in the year 1854, by 
James Thomason, who was at that 
time Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces At the 
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outset, the mshtution consisted 
merely of a small dispensary with 
a few students In the year 1890 
large surgical wards were added, 
and, later on, the Duffenn Hospital 
was also attached In the year 1904 
the new Lady Lyall Hospital for 
Women was opened, and the old 
Dufienn Hospital was then conver- 
ted into an Ophthalmic Hospital 
At present, the Lady Lyall Hospital 
has accommodation for 70 patients 
There are iz j 

native ladies of the better ctes, and 
4 wards for Europeans There is 
^so A school for female hospital 
assistants, of whom there at 
present seventy, the majority t 


&em being accommodated m the 
Government Boarding House The 

Ophthalmic Hospital has 100 beds 
and over goo operations for cataract 
are annually performed, and over 
treated 

The Male Medical School has exten- 
sive grounds and buildings, a fine 
dissecting room, a marble-floored 
theatre, a practical pathological 
laboratory, and a fine examination 
nail There are 280 students at 
present on the rolls, and they receive 
their instruction through themediura 
of lectures given m the vernacular 
As most of the students have now 
some knowledge of Enghsh, it is 
hoped that before long the lectures 
will be delivered m this language 
The staff consists of a Principal and 
seven Assistant Surgeons, of English 
and Indian University quahfica- 
tions In the Out-door Patient 
Department, from two to three 
hundred patients are treated daily, 
and from 70 to 80 surgical cases 
are constantly under treatment 
There is a European ward with 
accommodation for six Europeans, 
and eight pnvate wards for the better 
class of natives The Pnncipal of 
the School is Major Gordon Travers 
Birdwood, M a , M D (Camh ), 
MECS,tKCP,DPH,IMS He 
was bom m the year 1867 at 
Wadhwan in India, and was edu 
cated at Clifton and St Peter’s 
College, Cambridge He afterwaids 
joined Guy’s Hospital, London He 
was Chnical Assistant at Guj'’s Hos- 
pital, Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, and Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Children After passing 
his examinations he eitered the 
Indian Medical Service in 1893, and 
was posted on field service with the 
Abor Expedition the same year, 
when his services were specially 
mentioned in despatches In the 
Wazinstan Expedition of 1894 he 
received a Medal and Clasp, and in 
the Tirah Expedition of 1897 he 
received a Medal and two Clasps 
He entered the Cml Department in 
l8q8, and was appointed successively 
Civil Surgeon of Ghazipur, Muttra 
and .'^gra, m the United Provinces 
He also acted as a Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner for a short jienod, and 
was a member of the Malaria 
Commission at Nagpur in the year 
IQOI At present he is a Civil 

sSrgeon at Va “VhL 
of the Agra Medical School He i 5 
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a member of the British Medical 
Association, and a Fellow of the 
British Institute of Public Health, 
and has made several contributions 
to medical literature 

The MEERUT COLLEGE, Unit- 
ed Provinces, was established in 
1892 with the principal object of 
imparting education to the natives 
of the distiict It had, for some 
years, a very chequered careei, but 
underthenewscheme recently arrived 
at With Government, it bids fair to 
become one of the important colleges 
of Northern India In addition to 
a Government grant and its endow 
ments, It receiies large grants fiom 
the District Boards of the Division, 
and the Meerut Municipality 
The erection of the new College 
IS now in progress, from plans by 
W Gunnell Wood, Esq , P W D , 
and the old building will be con- 
verted into a set of iip-to-date labor- 
atories for science The grounds are 
extensive, occupying nearly 40 acres, 
which will be laid out as a large 
park With portions reserved for 
tennis, cricket, hockey, and other 
games There are hne boarding- 
houses for both Hindus and Ma- 
homedans, a feature of which is the 
religious and moral instruction 
conveyed by the superintendents, 
who are the senior Pundit and 
Moulvi, respectively 

prepares students for 
e B A , B Sc and LL B devrees 
of the Allahabad University 
In the grounds there stands the 
new Government High School, one 
of the ‘'model - Ichools of the 
Province, to which a member of 
Educational Service 
's to be appointed as head master 


he has succeeded in raising out of 
the raoubund condition in which 
it then was 

111 hteratuie, he has contributed 
a considerable number of papers 
on Indian Ornithology to various 
Indian and Enghsh journals, and 
has also edited ‘ ' Morns’ Geometri- 
cal Drawing” for Indian students 
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Cambridge, where he took his B^A 
Sk?" 'Senior 

he held tifl roof S’ 1,*^“ 
to accent resigned 


^ ^he Alla- 

habad University, and of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London he IS a 
Bntish Ornithoiog- 
1 al Union, of the Bombay Natural 
^°c,ety, and of thelncoipo- 
ged &c.ety of Authors, LondSn 

V I * *he Lucknow 

Volunteer Rifles, and while at Luck- 
now commanded the senior La Mar- 
Company, which m 1857 held 
he Martiniem Post dunng S 
famous siege of the Residency 

tom S”"S, “33/Ha 

ta'ly / AaS, XS, 
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known as Master Mahasaya At the 
age of seven he was admitted into 
the Hare School, and in ^.850 he ob- 
tained a Junior Scholarshijii and then 
studied in the Hindu (Presidency) 
College, where he soon distinguish- 
ed himself He entered the Medical 
College in 1855, and his career there 
was a brilliant one , he was first 
in the M D examination, 1863 
Before the Bengal Branch of the 
British Medical Association, of 
which he was Secretary and Vice- 
Pies dent, he early denounced 
Homoeopathy as a system of 
quackery Subsequently his opinions 
changed and he read an address at 
the fourth annual meeting of the 
Association m 1867, m which he 
alluded to several cures by 
homceopathic method of treatment 
and urged upon the profession 
the necessity of recognizing it as 
one of the therapeutic systems 
^or this declaration of faith in 
homoiopatliy he was outcasted 
He started the Calcffa Journal of 
Medicine m 1868 to ventilate his 
medicine, and he 
conducted it to the end of his life 

m advocated 

m Ins journal the establishment of 
a National Institution for the Cul- 
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Dr. A L Sircar, fcs 

augmal meeting took place, and 
the institution was called the In- 
dian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science He lectured on 
various scientific subjects regularly 
from its foundation till 1896, when 
his health broke down Lord Ripon 
laid the foundation-stone of the 
Lectuie Hall in 1882 The Maha- 
raja of Vizianagram bore the whole 
cost of the laboratory building, 
and the foundation-store of the 
Vizianagram 
Laboratory 
was laid by 
Lord Lans- 
downeiniSgo. 

Tlie Associa- 
tion IS now a 
well-establish- 
ed and well- 
equipped ins- 
titution It 
has great facil- 
ities for re- 
search work 
Ever since its 
foundation it 
has bad fonts 
Patron the 
Viceroy and 

Grovemor-Ge - 

iieral of India, 
and as Presi- 
dent, the Lieu- 
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tenant-Govemor of Bengal. The 

Royal Institution of England and 
IS a deserving institution. It has 
been doing real work Since the 
death of Di, Sircar, the Founder- 
Secretary, the institution has had 
tor Its secretary Dr Amnta Lai 
Sncarwho, like his father, has been 
devoting his whole tune, attention, 
and energy for the furtheiance of 
IK objects Much practical work 
has been taken in hand by him, 
and an astiononncal observatory is 
under construction Sir William 
Ramsay visited the Association in 
1901, and more recently it was 
visited by Dr M W Travers, Direc- 
tor of the Tata Institute These 
gentlemen expressed their high 
opinion regarding the working of 
the institution 

The late Dr Sircar was a Fellou 
of the Calcutta University, Honorary 
Magistrate, 1877-1902, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, 1887, Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1887- 
1893 He was the first Indian 
medical man who obtained these 
high places of honour He was a 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration for many years, and his 
services on the Municipal Board as 
a medical man were invaluable He 
was made a Doctor of Law m 1898 
For ten successive years he was a 
member of the Syndicate, and for 
four successive years, President of 
the Faculty of Arts He was a 
member of the Council of the 
Asiatic Society and a Trustee of 
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the Indian Musem He was created 

^ ^ recognition of 

bs seraces to science He bore the 
entire rost of the building of the 
Leper Asylum at Baidjwath-Deo- 
ghur.whwhgoesb) then?me of his 

as Raj I^man Leper Asylum 

The late Dr Sircar was an 
eloquent speaker He was an 
advanced Liberal, but never viru- 
lently attacked Government 
nieasures He had a firm belief in 
the Divine Government of the 
world His life had been one of 
consistent toil for science and h s 
fellmv count! yraen His treatises 
on Cholera and Plague are among the 
best books on the subjects All his 
writings, scientific and medical, 
^peared m his own Journal He 
died on the 23rd February, 1904 

St GEORGE'S COLLEGE, 
Manor House, Mussoone, U P, 
India Now one of the largest and 
most important of the Colleges for 
Europeans m India, St George’s 
College, Manor House, Mussoone, 
like ofter unendowed institutions, 
took years to realize its present 
stately proportions Pnnapal after 
Pnncipal generously contnbuted his 
quota to die work of progress , and, 
thanks to their efforts, the College, 
although It IS still far from being 
completed, can boast of being the 
largest educational estabhshment m 
Mussoone 'file College, which is 
under the patronage of His Lordship 
the Most Reverend Dr Gentilh, 0 c , 
Archbishop of Agra, was founded as 
far back as 1854, by Bishop Persico 
The Rev Father Barry was the 
first Principal of Manor House, which 
was in those early days nothing more 
than a bungalow I he Capuchin 
Fathers, Brady, Mackm, Ildephon- 
sus, Amelius, Leiwis, Julius, and 
Doogan were the Prmcipals, in order 
of time, down to as late as 1893, 
when the reins of government were 
transferred to the Patrician Brother, 
under whose able guidance the 
Institution has prospered ever since 

It would not be in keeping with 
the scope of this article to enter 
into details concerning the labours of 
the many Prmcipals that ^ve guided 
the destinies of Manor House ever 
since Its humble bepnnings We 
feel bound, however, to W tet 
of the Capudiin Prmapals, the Rev. 
James Doogan, more thm a passing 
tobute. This great Irishman, deep- 
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ly revered and beloved by all old 
Manoutes, did gieat things lor 
Manor House But though he sleeps 
among the mountains in iar Cliak- 
rata, "Doogan’s School,” that 
standing memorial of Ins zeal and of 
his love, will not let him die, 
and Manontes shall ever cherish his 
memory as dear to them as their 
very heart-strings 
The present worthy Principal, the 
Very Kev M Haverty, o s p , resem 
bles his illustrious predecessor in 
many respects, but the living are 
enemies to praise, so we refrain 
Perched on an isolated spur, mid- 
way between Rajpur, the gate to 
MiissQorie, and Mussoorie Station, the 
climate of which is perfect, tlie 
College IS. for educational purposes, 
ideally situated Remote from ' ‘ the 
madding croivd’s ignoble strife,” 
the student can " sit and think ’ ’ 
at peace The capacious recreation 
grounds mthe College estate, and the 
number and vaiiety of the games in 
dulgedin, guarantee the desideratum 
fiitiif saua ui cordate saiio The 
College can comtortably accommo- 
date about aoo boarders , and the 
average attendance during theacade 
mic year is rarely below these figures, 
besides several day scholars whose 
friends reside in the station 
As it would be tedious to enter 
into mmubse concerning the 
College structure, a few general 
items must suffice Each of tlie 

various departments has its allotted 
study-hall and dass-rooms Three 
accommodate 

'"“y ‘*16 senior 

1 separate rooms The 

Aula Maxima, which serves as an 
ambulacrum during the hot and 
rampeasons, has t stage attach 
theatricals 
time to 

we entertainments 

members of the staff 

As this isTT* Mussoorie’ 
thlr iZ sketch, fur- 

»W MmSs'sbS'S,’^* W 

themselves ’ “ students 

special department 


For an Indian career, St George’s 
College offers to the public all 
that may be require It is an old- 
astablished school, and has given 
proof of being a first dass education- 
al institution The curriculum is 
arranged so as to indade the re- 
quirements of the various ages, 
from the toddler of four summers 
to the young gentleman out of his 
teens Students are prepared for 
Government standards, Forest, Sur- 
vey, Police, Opium, F A and 
tlie Entrances of the Calcutta and 
the Allahabad Universities, Superior 
Grade Accounts, Fourth Grade Ac- 
counts, and the Roorkee Upper 
Subordinate and Engmeenng Exam- 
inations Studentsarealso prepared 



Rev II Haverti 

for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Entrances, the Dublin UmversUy 
‘he City and Guild o^f 
Undon Technical College Entrance 

f Royal CoJ- 

of Surgeon^ London, Edin- 

n , Examinations, Armv 

inanon, m consideration nf ™ 
moderate payment The die/ of 

mlta, 


and "labor omma vinctl,” stare 
them in the face, and proclaim the 
sacredness of virtue and of manly 
toil The aim of the institution is 
to so fashion and mould the charac- 
ters of its numerous alumni that 
they may hereafter become good 
Christians and useful members 
of society The means resorted to, 
to secure these noble esnds is not 
seventy, but kindness The reli- 
gion of the Protestant pupils is not 
interfered with They say their 
prayers apart from the Catholic 
pupils 

The hygiene of the College is 
scrupulously attended to, and, as 
3 result, the annual medical reports 
of tlie doctor in cbarge—nsually the 
Civil Surgeon of the station—are 
most satisfactoijr Two qualified 
matrons are always in attendance 
to administer to the comforts of 
lUl. and to see that the household 
affaire are properly attended to 
m the vanous departments 

The g^es include cricket, foot- 
ball, hockey, and tennis, and it is 
notonous that St George’s secures 
the lion s share at the annual atii- 

“ Mussoorie 
Volunteering is a specialty with 
Manontes, and the Lults up to 
date may compare favourably with 
to, of any ottar „ 

It would be difficult to esfi. 
mate the value of the work done by 

worth of appieciates the 

Universities, received ^ a 

large Government grant ^ ® 

ter SffgifyPMrothJannary 

wheeieI®'™® Montagu 

Cawnpoie m i868 


School, St Paufs 

College, Calciitta.^hn'^^ Presidency 
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obtaining a double first class He 
proceeded to M A m 1889, obtain- 
ing a First Class and a University 
Gold Medal In 1891 he won the 
Premchand Roychand Studentship 
of Calcutta Univeisity, and was 
Mouat medallist for the j'eai 
He was tutor of BiShop’s College, 
Calcutta, from 1886 to i8g8, Assis- 
tant Piofessor of Philosophy at 
Huglili College from 1890 to 1892, 
Professoi of English Literature and 
Philosophy at Bangabasi College, 
Calcutta, from 1899 to 1905, Head 


Master of Calcutta Free School 
during 1905, and early in 1907 was 
appointed Principal of Krishnath 
College, Berhampore, Bengal, which 
post he still holds He is a Muni- 
cipal Commissioner of the Berham- 
pore Municipality, Pies dent of the 
local Watei -Works Committee, and 
Honorary Organiser of Credit 
Co-operative Societies in the Dis- 
trict of Muishidabad He has 
been a Fellow of Calcutta Uni- 
veisity since 1896, and was a 
member of the Provisional 


Syndicate elected under the new 
Univeisity Regulations He was 
ordained Deacon in 1898, and served 
for some time as Assistant Curate at 
St Thomas’s Church, Free School 
Street, Calcutta He has also served 
a terra as Honorary Magistrate at 
Sealdah He acted for some time 
as Honorary Secretary of the 
Calcutta University Teachers’ 
Association, which he helped to 
found 

Mr Wheeler married his cousin 
Miss Irene Sells, in 1905 


1 
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Boas’ School, 


Calcutta 



The Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. 



The late Mr W B Wishart 


Tne rise of Cawnpore to its present noation 

s'on of the tom, aSTaJJv 

population by drawine to ft i f the 

caterers and Tf 

dom m a gaS^town ® 

Cawnpore {itsdT the midst* °?T)f 

Inmif Dolb) inlo fgrS cenlreVfa'*'® r^- 

and distribution of the^ trade 

Provinces has been the Si North-Western 

unbroken railway through and 

later, ivith Bombay ™heSSt’oftS 

Jumna at Allahabad ms to d Lrl* 

large traffic i„ connfy pSdS ^he 

which had formerly hein^tr,” imported goods 

tmmon theGangS ™u^ 

then in its heyday of nrosnpritir’ ^r®*l?^'^°™'^'rzapore, 

conditions, many of the 

mahamsofMir^poreandoth! merchants and 


tions in Indian towns popula- 

oSxr£w."^^'/”'«s^\?£ 

the blockading of the Southern nortT and 

grew not only the oresent lariT which 

m cotton, but the SmblTdZ^^'' 
weaiung and spinning mdustV 

poie was subsequently ^awn- 

railway systems which five great 

Indian Railway, 0 & R Rniin*'^^*^®®j*^” ^ust 

NorA-Western^ailwa^frS^m SS 

2'h.rbS^uSK' "-arix 

^«nt Harness and^Sdtr/ ^ ‘^® 

E S Forrestier Walkerf thic^* 

«n turn beinTfolbS '®- th^v mdustrief d £3 


said to 
ernment 
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It has been the foitunate lot of Cawnpoie to lank 
as the first city outside the Piesidency towns to secure 
the amenities of electiic tramways and lighting, the 
Indian Electi.c Sujiply and Traction Co , Ld , which 
was launched m London in 1905, having obtained 
concessions fiom the local authorities foi a tramway 
sj^stem combined with a lighting and power supply 
scheme The Compau}’ have for their local agents the 
old established house of Messrs Begg, Sutlieiland & Co 
The Ujiper India Chamber of Commerce was 
oiganized at a preliminary meeting of local merchants 
held on the 12th Sejitember 1888, and the first general 


McRobeit, who has filled the chair for seven i^ears 
and Mr S M Johnson and Mr T E Strachey have 
each officiated during one session 

Mr W B Wishart retained the office of Secretary 
until his death in 1904, and was succeeded by the 
present Secretary, Mr AB Shakespear, who had pi evi- 
ously held the office of Assistant Secretary, which has 
now devolved on Mr A D Pickford 

Mr Wishart had held his appointment continuously 
since the foundation of the Chamber, fifteen years previ- 
ously, and had exerted an important influence in extend- 
ing and developing the usefulness of the Chamber for 



meeting took ®!} ^ g, 7^7 ^ c 1 n ) occupied 

Cooper (now Sii ^''J|’^" |„iaa^vess,andwaselect- 

liie chan, dehveied the ina g being elected 

V;ctPiSeS,’to 

of 22, which has now been 49 ^ 


the aavamemenl and Chmtar 

‘tetnMS otSinment as a„ advaer on — ■ 

'■“'^rntarh of ‘"e, 

.n thaChamber's M, so 

that his memory mil be glee chamber was 

laised by contubutions 
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As to the work done by the Chamber, space wih 
not admit of more than a brief outhne, and the follow- 
ing are some of the more important matters which 
have engaged its special attention 

The schemes for an improved water-supply and 
improved drainage in Cawnpore , the former has been 
completed, the latter only partially carried out The 
Chamber has, since its formation, taken a keen interest 
in all measures tending to promote the health of the 
cities of these provinces 

The Chamber has systematically opposed all 
oppressive forms of taxation It has been the means 
of introdncing into Cawnpore the "terminal tax" m 
substitution of Octroi, a Lght cess of from ^ to ^ 
annas per maund on the trade of the town, which has 
provided wa5is and means for the financing and mainte- 
nance of the Drainage and Water Works schemes 
The practice of levying income-tax on profitson consign 
ments m India has also been condemned , and the 
Chamber has urged the reconsideration of the whole 
question of the continuance of the income-tax The 
excise duty on locally mill-manukctured p,ece goods 
has been protested against A firm stand has been 
made against unnecessary and uncalled-for restrictions 

. The Chamber has 

steadfastly advocated that a greater measure of State 
encouragement be extended to private enterprise by 
Government relying less on the Stores Department of 

has been advocated, and also the prosecution ffSe 


2SS 


following projects — The linking up of the narrow- 
gauge systems of railway, east and west, and in this 
connection the budging of the Gogra and Kosi rivers , 
access to Calcutta for the metre gauge, the opening 
out of the Palamow and Daltongum coalfields, and 
direct bioad-gauge railway communication between 
Calcutta and Karachi 

The Chamber has also been particularly identified 
with the following questions — The re-imposition of the 
cotton import duties, the undue disparity between 
Owner’s risk and Railway risk rates of freight on 
railways In the matter of Currency it has been 
maintained that Government should accept the principle 
of making currency notes as far as possible, and gold 
and silver com absolatelj', freely interchangeable 

The Chamber has also been instrumental in obtain- 
ing large reductions m coal freights from Bengal to the 
Upper Provinces and has helped m securing further 
concessions in the Postal and Telegraphic services, 
foreign and inland 




ur irtt GtlAMBEK 


The chief aims and duties of the Chamber arc to 
promote and protect the general cornmeicial interests 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh , to encourage 
a friendly feeling and unanimity among meicantile 
men on all subjects involving their common good , to 
^ledium of Communication with Government, 
and to receive leferences from, and arbitrate between 
p^to willing to abide by the decision of the ChS,’ 


principal exports BROM, Am IMPORTS INTO. CAWNPORE BY RAIL RROM .8,, TO .,05 

Exports 
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Imports 



Year 

Sugar. 

Colton, Raw 

Cotton 

ManuFaotures 

Coal & Coke 

Hides & Skins 

Oil seeds 

1 

Wheat, Rice, , 
Pulses and , 
Gram j 



Maunds 

Maunds 

Maunds, 

Maunds, 

Maunds 

Maunds 

Maunds | 


1894 

4,40,023 

2 , 99)877 

4 ,> 9 . 9’3 

9,47,936 

1,90,677 

2,77,880 

21,43,857 1 


189s 

3,62,134 

3,75,550 

3,44,823 

11,03,119 

30,256 

1,50,701 

24.85.904 


1896 

5 , 37.577 

4 , 57.345 

3 , 53.868 

lo.’i 935 

2,53.568 

1,96,929 

16,37,062 


1897 

3,69,160 

3 , >9,674 

3 95,730 

11.43,418 

2,78,069 

2.84,379 

16,82,889 


jCgB 

4.J7.083 

3.73,762 

5 , 21,599 

I 3 .t 9,340 

2,38,405 

3 . 11,354 

7.74,006 


1899 

2.67,643 

4,or,7i2 

5.19,559 

•3.98,033 

4,90,908 

1,78,132 

14,63,036 


J9OO 

4.34,009 

3,23,805 

4,65,530 

13,72,867 

7,92,062 

2,09,630 

14,77,693 


1901 

6,89,744 

3,74.891 

6,31,486 

12,32 194 

2,76,874 

1,76,326 

19,06,931 


1903 

3,66,629 

3,57, JS8 


13,28,988 

1,90,169 

2,79.704 

12,04,492 


1903 

4,63,030 

2,77,309 

5,06,568 

12,03,765 

1,97,771 

1,60,155 

12,73,663 


1904 

3,47,074 

2,58,654 

5.00,809 

13.37,921 

2,44,436 

1,22,788 

8,78,924 


190S 

5 , 55, ’54 

4,34.786 

4,81,764 

10,50,671 

2,86,966 

1 

98,574 

17.92.921 


1906 

4,86,821 

3,57 955 

4 , 5 *, 57 S 

10 12,322 

j 3 71 758 

1 79,660 

SC ^09 2C0 








The Tea Industry of India: 

Its Rise and Progress 


!t was m 17S0, when Warren 
Hastings was Governor-General, 
that Colonel Kyd, one of the ear- 
liest of Indian botanists, first plant- 
ed tea seeds in the garden of his 
house near Calcutta The exist- 
ence of the indigenous plant in 
India was then unknown Colonel 
Kyd received his seed from China 
It uas brought to him by the East 
India Company’s vessels plying 
betneen Calcutta and Canton 
The Company had determined, at 
the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, to make some experiments 
m tea cultivation in India These 
e\pcnments they entrusted to Col- 
onel Kyd Under his care the 
bushes flounshed, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable climate He re- 
poited the results to Sir Joseph 
Banks, who prepared a memoran- 
dum on the subject for the Gover- 
nor General Sir Joseph suggested 
that the cultivation of tea should 
be senouslv undertaken, and he 
mentioned Behar and Kuch Behar 
as districts where the bushes would 
be likely to thnve From China m 
Plants and seeds to 
CiJculta But the political diffi- 
culties uhich arose about that time 
kept the question m the back- 
and no immediate steps 

practice There seems however to 

00 ^ 


pomiea oy acott to the command 
of a division of gunboats His com- 
mand was in Sadiya, and while 
there he is said to have sent 
specimens of the tea plant to Scott 
He subsequently stated that he 
had been previonsly informed by 
his brother— Major R Bruce — of 
the existence of the plant On the 
other hand, it is asserted that Scott 
had sent specimens to Calcutta as 
early as 1821 There is doubt as to 
whether Scott was himself in Assam 
proper prior to 1824 On the other 
hand, it is an admitted fact that 
the Society of Arts awarded a medal 
to C A Bruce as being the 
discoverer of the plant But 
whether the credit realty belongs to 
the Bruces or to Scott, the fact 
remains that no immediate practical 
use was made of the discovery The 
Scientific Adviser to Government at 
the time was Dr Wallich, the Super- 
intendent of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens To him the plants and 
seeds were sent Bathe was- as 

he afterwards admitted-sceptical as 

to whethw the Assam shrub was 
re^jy a T/iea He recognised it as 
a Came//ia, but beyond that he was 
not prepared to go 
In due course Captain Jenkins 
swweded Scott m the Commission- 
emhipof Assam Jenkins is behev- 

ted previously interes- 

ted in the tea question He made 

aided by St 
Charlton, he re-discovered the plant 

to specimens 

r^i at a meeting of the 

Calcutta Horticultural Society held 

that acknowledged 

that the plant was a genuine Thea 

This was practically ten years after 
time The Eacf 

monopoly of the Company’s 
previously foreseen treble 


lous to obtain a new source of 
supply Consequently they drew 
Lord William Bentinck’s attention 
to the importance of introduang 
tea cultivation into India , and 
he announced his determination to 
do everything possible to acclima- 
tise the best types of China plants 
On the 24th January 1834 he ap- 
pointed a “Committee for the 
“purpose of submitting a plan for 
"the accomplishment of the intro- 
“duction of tea culture m Inia, 
“and for the supenntendence of its 
“execution ’’ The Committee deputed 
G J Gordon, their Secretary, to 
China to investigate and to bring 
back specimens But soon after his 
departure they learned of the re- 
discovery of the Assam plant by 
Jenkins and Charlton They hastily 
recalled Gordon, but subsequently 
changed their minds, and deputed 
mm to China a second time In 
ordCT that the Assam discovery 
might be thoroughly investigated, 
n ^°7®f>ior-General appointed 

McClelland and 
^nmtns as a Comimssion to report 
upon it The three travelled through 
Assam, and they agreed that a 
pniune TJm had S last blen 
J, they regarded it as a 

degenerated plant, and they reeom- 

of the cul- 
tivated species from Chma They 

S opmion-whS 

expressed by 
outermost 

McCleUand aS^GrSs"“ Gord^^ 

'««« tie yom|- Sts’”™! 
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sent, some to Assam, some 
to the Himalayan localities, and 
some to Madras In the first and 
last named districts, theexpenments 
were unsuccessful But in the 

meantime other experiments m the 
cultivation of the indigenous plant 
had been initiated m Assam by 
Captain Jenkins These were 

fostered by Dr Griffiths, and 
eventually samples of genuine 
Assam tea were produced In 
1839 the Assam Company was 
formed in London, with a capital 
of nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling It was by no means 
successful at first For about ten 
years most of its expenments seem 
to have ended in disaster In 
fact at one tune it was on the verge 
of iiquidation But gradually it 
strengthened its position Its me- 
thods of cultivation and manufac- 
ture were reformed, and by about 
1852 it began gradually to enter 
upon an era of prospenty In the 
meantime other gardens were being 
opened out in all directions By 
1854 the exports of Indian tea to 
the United Kingdom amounted to 
250.000 a In the following year 
the indigenous plant was discover- 
ed in Ca?har , and m 1856 M^omed 


similar to those imported into 
the United Kingdom from China 
Reference has been made to Gor- 
don’s mission to the latter country, 
and to the stock which he brought 
back with him Apparently these 
plants did not suffice, for a further 
supply was called for To obtain 
it Mr Robert Fortune was depu- 
ted by the Government to China 
111 1S48 He returned to Calcutta 
m 1851, with a larp quantity of 
seed, and upwards of 20,000 plants 
While m China he had studied 
methods of cultivation and manu- 
facture On his return he visited 
Dehra Dun and the Kangra Valley, 
and reported upon the plantations 
there His report was unfavour- 
able The Government was dis- 
appointed at the non-success of 
their efforts, and, hut for the per- 
sistency of Dr Jameson, who had 
succeeded Falconer at the Saharan- 
pur gardens, they would have ter- 
minated their expenments For 
It was just about this time that 
the affairs of the Assam Company 
were at the lowest ebb, and the 

S ects of tea cultivation m 
were gloomy indeed But 
Lord Dalhousie visited Kangra m 
1852 He permitted the expen.' 
ments to be extended by the culti 


tiact the attention of company 
promoters and speculators both I'n 
England and in India The Amer- 
ican Civil War was in progress , and 
fortunes were being made with 
unexampled rapidity in India 
The success of the Assam and Jore- 
haut Companies, and of a few pri- 
vate gardens, enabled exaggerated 
pictures to be drawn of the pros- 
pects before concerns with large 
capital Land was recklessly taken 
up Companies were hastily 
formed Almost every day saw 
the constitution of a new company 
in Calcutta Shares rose to an 
extravagant premium Land was 
easily obtained by speculators , foi 
the stringent waste land rules in- 
troduced by Government in 1854 
were to a certain extent relaxed 
in 1861 Some of the promoters 
endeavoured to clear and cultivate 
the land But in many cases large 
clearances were made without any 
adequate provision for labour In 
others there was not even an at- 
tempt at cultivation Enterpns 
mg promoters found it to be more 
profitable to persuade shareholders 
to invest m gardens which did not 
exist As for example m Now- 
gong, where the manager lor a 
London speculator was instructed 


sfesrs 

stituted in 1858 And from that 
date the tea industry^ of Assam 


ceiiam t .l 

to Ch,n. On te tnlnn, very. 1. . C?«« 


the had been sold 'as a tea-garden 


may be said to have been fairly 

established . 

It is now necessary to turn to 
those Himalayan localities, the 

ten-stotvmg A, 

tt. 

5*'““, tSZ IvtJV. 

"“t ew “on »t,- 

var.ot.es do Joo™?,, n”! 


a?™ -POrt'1 S™-«los.V.oe .l »«r 


j was forced to adrat tna ^ Companies were 

some of to, i;rev.o«;__otaot».» ^ * «,.„e 


S7ho t™ forad to adSnl that 
some of his premous stactures 
wSe not justified Infact,henow 
went so far as to say that he had 
not seen better plan tations m Oima 
Nevertheless he still criticised, and 
for some tune a somewhat acn- 
Somous controversy proceeded 
between him and Jameson 
follow It IS not now necessmy Bu 
rwas probably not without its 

Ltely to better methods ot 
the industry was 


'v^npties do liourisn a 1858 tne 

ed ^f^ulS^vith the consumer Jf^which must have 


holders sold out m frantic haste^ 
The mama was s^^^^^^ded y 
name Shares which had been 

& up to u tov g 

to nominal values In fact, tne 
crisis became so acute that ® 

S Government appointed a Com 

SdSr* 

been Jas regards several 

promoters But g Commis- 

fc »» '»”SA“er.l 

Sion .utuuated t wound up 

interest they sho 

From tte 

S‘U”Vult .0 ttu 



was evident , and considerable time 
elapsed before confidence was res- 
tored But there was a gradua 
improvement, and by 1870 several 
new and ultimately prosperous con 
cerns— the Brahmaputra Tea Co , 
Ld , and the Scottish Assam Tea 
Co, Ld, among them— had been 
formed 

In the meantime production had 
been advancing, despite the de- 
pression From 1,600,000 lb in 
1862, the crop reached 8| millions 
in 1867, and by 1870 it had risen 
to 13,300,000 Bb The progress 
which had been made in the differ- 
ent districts IS well illustrated by 
the proportion wh ch each of them 
contributed to this total From 
Assam, t e , the Brahmaputra Valley, 
6,400,000 lb were derived, from 
Cacliar and Sylhet 4,600,000 Ib, 
from Darjeeling, Kurseong, the 
Terai and the Dooars 1,700,000 lb, 
and from Kumaon, Kangra, and 
Dehra Dun 600,000 lb Thus 
after about twenty j^ears the Hima- 
layan districts, of which so much 
was at one time expected, did not 
yield a crop of a million pounds 
From 1870 to the piesent time the 
progress of the industry, so far as 
production is concerned, has been 
rapid By 1880 an area of 208,492 
acres was being cultivated, and 
the total yield was 41,925,025 ft 
Ten years later the cultivated area 
reached 344,827 acres, and the 
yield 112,036,406 ft The suc- 
ceeding decade witnessed an even 
swifter advance For by 1900 the 
area extended over 522,487 acres , 
and the production aggregated 
i 97 i 4 bo ,664 ft The latest figures — 
those for 1906— show that the area 
now under cultivation is 529,995 
acres, and that the total yield 
IS 240,849,894 ft Assam is, of 
course, by far the most important 
of the producing districts With 
a cultivated area of 340,481 acres 
and a yield of 162,468,034 ft, 
she IS easily first Jalpaigun 
follows with an area of 83:347 
acres and a yield of 44,602,885 ft 
These two districts have been 
recently placed under one admims- 
tration, as ^ consequence of the 
creation of the Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam In other words, 
the new Province is responsible for 
the production and manufacture of 
more tlrn 85 per cent of the total 
Indian crop Tins fact is a striking 
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commentary on the 
ed by the pioneers of the industry 
that tea could not be grown on the 
nlams The development of culti- 
vation in Southern India has been 
marked, since it was commen- 
ced about twenty years ago 
in Travancore and Cochin , anci 

the yield now reaches Ihe very 
respectable figure of 14X "V]® 
Of all the Indian tea districts the 
Himalayan districts in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab have 

exhibited the least tendency to 

expansion At the present time 

their cultivated area is officially 
returned as 17,522 acres , and their 
production at 3,527,863 ft But 
as a large number of the gardens 
are of very small extent, and are 
in the hands of native cultivators, 
these figures may not be absolutely 
reliable 

It has been already remarked 
that the United Kingdom has al- 
ways been the pnncipal market 
for Indian tea Perhaps, there- 
fore, it may be of interest to trace 
briefly the progress of the tea drink- 
ing habit in that country What 
seems to be the earliest record of 
the importation of tea from China 
into England is an entry m the 
books of the East India Company 
in June 1664 of a present of 2 ft 
2 oz of ihea having been made to 
the King (Charles II) The price 
was 40 shillings per ft Two years 
later the Company made His Majes- 
ty a further present of 22£ ft at 
50 shillings a pound By 1677 
the Company seem to have se- 
cured a supply for commercial 
purposes Prices ranged from 
£5 to £10 sterling per pound A 
heavy import duty of 5 shillings per 
pound and 5 per cent ad valorem 
was levied m 1689 Naturally 
it discouraged consumption But 
nevertheless m 1703 the imports 
amounted to 105,000 ft, and the 
price had dropped to 16 shillings 
From 1710 to 1810 the Company’s 
sales aggregated 750,219,016 ft 
valued at £129,804,595 Of this 
quantity about 116 mils were re- 
exported to other countries In 

TT of tea consumed 

in the United Kingdom is recorded 
as being 22,454,532 ft, 1820 it 
'‘3^^2,935 m, in 1830, 
30.046.935 ft. in X840, 31,716,000 
SijOoo.ooo ft, in 
i860. 76,800,000 ft, of which a 
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very small proportion wa 5 proba- 
bly Indian At a very early period 
m the history of tea the East India 
Company obtained 
ish Government the right to be the 
sole importers This privilege they 
enjoyed for nearly one hundred and 
eighty years, it being abolished as 
late as 1833 

One of the most striking features 
in the history of the Indian tea 
industry is the gradual displacement 
of China tea by Indian in the 
United Kingdom In 1866 China 
tea represented 96 per cent of the 
total consumption, and Indian 
tea the remaining 4 per cent From 
that time to the present the Indian 
proportion has been steadily in- 
creasing In 1870 it rose to 
II per cent , and thence to 28 
per cent in 1880, to 52 percent 
in 1890 , and to 59 per cent 
in 1906 Ceylon teas first made 
their appearance on the London 
market in 1883 Of the total 
consumption they then represented 
one per cent In ten years the 
percentage rose to 31, at about 
which figure it still stands As 
regards actual weight, the imports 
of China tea did not decline 
until after 1870 In that year 
they reached their maximum of 
126,340,000 ft They have smc& 
so far contracted that m 1904 they 
did not much exceed ii mil ft. 
And even before 1879 China tea failed 
to keep abreast of the growing 
demand From the overwhelming 
proportion of 96 per cent in 1866, 
It fell to 83 per cent in 1876 By 
1886 it reached 59 per cent , by 
1896, II per cent , in 1901 it 
touched as low as 7 per cent and 
by 1906 It had still further declined 
to about 3 per cent 

These are extraordinary figures, 
and they furnish conclusive testi- 
mony of the energy with which 
Indian and Ceylon tea proprietors 
have pushed their product They 
are of interest also as shoiving how 
the British public gradually re- 
alised the superiority of Indian 
teas over Chinese The capture 
of the British maiket has been 
mdeed a great triumph for the 
British planter But like most 
victory It has entailed a sacrifice 
‘=®"®'?hptioii of Indian 
^as gone on mcreas- 
mg, the average price has continued 
to fall In i88i~.when the coS 
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sumption of Indian tea m the 

Sr^ 5 ii just ovei 

Sn 5 d per Ib Bv 

1091 this had dropped to lojd hv 
1901 It had reached 7id , 'but 
during the last year (1906-07), for 
which particulars are available, it 
hadnsen to 883d per lb Many 
causes have contributed to the 
all which these figures exhibit 
in a keen competition for a 
market, pnces naturally decline, be- 
aggregate supply from 
the difierent competitors tends to 
exceed the demand This has been 
the case as regards tea m the United 
Kingdom At first sight the ob- 
vious remedy would seem to be to 
dimmish supplies , m other words 
to produce less But to control 
production, except perhaps on the 
Trust or Combine principle, is 
practically impossible, and such a 
principle would not be likely to 
commend itself to Indian tea pro- 
pnetors Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that it has been by 
producing so freely that India and 
Ceylon have ousted China For 
it IS very doubtful if even superior- 
ity of quality would have triumph- 
ed, except for the fall in price which 
the so-called ' ' over-production ’ ' 
entailed The diminution in the 
value of silver has also greatly in- 
fluenced the production and price 
of tea The fact that the bulk of 
the produce of Indian gardens was 
sold m a country with a gold cur- 
rency, and was produced in a 
country with a depreciating silver 
currency, undoubtedly tended to 
stimulate production As the price 
of silver declined, more rupees 
could be bought with the same 
quantity of gold , and cultivation 
consequently became cheaper But 
the Indian Mints were closed m 
1893 , and the value of the rupee 
was subsequently fixed by legis- 
lation at IS 4d , the fifteenth part 
of a sovereign Stability of ex- 
change was secured, and the coun- 
try generally has no doubt derived 
much advantage therefrom But 
tea proprietors suffered as soon as 
the new gardens— which a depre- 
ciating rupee had tempted them to 
open— came into bearing For 
while prices in the United &ngdom 
were tending to fall, the cost of 
production was at once consider- 
ably increased Another indirectly 
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adverse result nf 
legislation thaf 5 /“reency 
Cmna ^ J * producers m 
i-mna continued to work nn a 

free silver basis, thus having an 

Hut little need be said nf fiio 
"'bich has always 
United 

gilom At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it stood at 
about 3s per ft It 4s gradually 
educed until it reached 4d m rSgo 
At that figure if remained until 
the occurrence or the South Afn- 
enhanced 

to bd, and again in 1903 to 8d 
In April igo5 it was however put 
back to 6d , after a most vigorras 
agitation both m England and India 
by the tea industry, and m the 
refluwmg year it was reduced tosd 
at which it now stands There is no 
necffisity to deal with the effect of 
the duty on consumption An im- 
port duty IS really an addition to 
the pnce of an article, and an 
enhancement of it naturally tends 
to raise the pnce, and so to dimmish 
consumption At least it should 
do so theoretically, although m 
so complicated a trade as the 
tea trade it is difficult to follow 
the precise effects of a variation 
of two pence per fe But the 
broad fact remains that, as the duty 
was gradually lowered during the 
nineteenth century, the consump- 
tion of tea in Great Britain pro- 
gressively increased It is a fair 
argument therefore to say, as tea 
producers do say, that if the duty 
were gradual!}' reduced and ultimate- 
ly abolished, the consumption per 
head of the population would still 
further develop 

It has been already pointed out 
that the United Kingdom has al- 
ways been the pnncipal market 
for Indian teas The fact that 
production has to a certain extent 
outstripped demand has been also 
mentioned , and the difficulty of 
controlling production has been 
touched upon But if supplies 
cannot be, or ought not to be, 
diminished, there is no reason 
why the demand m countries 
other than the United Kingdom 
should not be stimulated And so 
to stimulate foreign markets has 
been for some ten or twelve 3'ears 
past one of the pnmaiy objects 
of both Indian and Ceylon pro- 


Cpv?«® 1 undeniable (hat 

tim ^ J expended m adier- 
tising and subsidising Ceilon teas 

in loreign countries The "xiS 

ment succeeded, and«ith the finds 
hands tlie 

Ihirt} Committee' ’-as the execu- 
rZ stjled-haie pushed 

throughout the ciiiliscd 

tit'll, r” quantiti 

taken by foreign countries 11 as oriK 

i 4 im£ ft Ini904itwasnearlj Sb 
md ft, and by 1906 it had m- 
ureased to about 38] mil ft On 
the other hand, the q'uantity sent to 
London m i894was7il mils , m 1904 
It was somewhat less than 79I mils 
^ud m 1906 It wasabout 92 mils 
these figures show that Cejlon 
has largely succeeded in its efforts 
to control sujiphes to the United 
Kingdom by fostering the foreign 
demand 

India has not been quite so 
successful Indian producers were 
unable to obtain the imposition of a 
tax Until 1903 For ten jears 
previously they had contributed to 
a voluntary levy But the sum 
thus raised annually was 1 erj mucli 
below that derived from the Cej'loii 
tax Consequently, Indian eflorts 
in foreign markets have been, until 
quite recently, less extensive and 
less persistent Nevertheless they 
have not been without result 
Progress has been made , and now 
that the cess— as the tax is termed 
—IS in force, greater developments 
may be anticipated In 1894 
about 14J mil ft of Indian tea 
were sent to foreign countries, in 
1904 nearly 57 mils , and m 1906 the 
total had increased to close upon 
78 mils On the other hand, Indian 
imports into the United Kingdom 
stood at 117 mils m 1894, had risen 
to 155 mils m 1904, and to isgj 
mils in igo6 

The growth of the foreign demand 
has been accompanied bj the dei el- 
opment of Calcutta as a distribut- 
ing centre As transport has been 
quickened and cheapened, the ten- 
dency has been for foreign consumers 
to buy in Calcutta rather than in 
London The Calcutta market has 
in consequence now reached respect- 
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able proportions, and every year 
witnesses a further growth One 
quite remarkable feature of the 
last few years has been a great 
transference of the Russian trade 
from London to Calcutta And 
not only has the trade been thus 
shifted, but it has greatly in- 
creased in volume Direct ex 
ports to other countries are also 
developing 

It may be interesting to mention 
the amount of capital invested 
in Indian tea To obtain exact 
particulars is not easy, as a 
considerable area is still controlled 
by private owners But the official 
returns of Joint Stock Companies 
show that at the present time 
the invested capital aggregates 
Rs 22 crores Of the companies re- 
gistered in India fifty three declared 
dividends amounting 1063 per cent 
on their aggregate capital in 1906 
In the preceding year the dividends 
declared by the same fifty-three 
companies aggregate 5 6 per cent 
Sixty eight English companies with 
a total capital of 1,480 lakhs of 
rupees declared dividends amount- 
ing to 3 8 per cent m the year 
1904, and to 4 per cent in 1905 
No account of the Indian tea 
industry would be complete with- 
out a reference to the question of 
the supply of labour From the 
earliest days of tea planting m 
Assam there have been difiiculties 
in obtaining a sufficient labour- 
force In the Himalayan districts 
the gardens are, generally speaking 
worked with local labour bS 

R plains of 

Bengal, all tea is cultivated and 

imported labour 
the Assamese are not, as a rule 
people, and the abon- 

of the Dooars 
--the chief Bengal plains distncf— 
have retreated before civiSon 
There is very littlp 

;i-« part of tL tf y d : 

fmm „„'e 

Emieration another 

order Tt hoe ^ assisted 
Ifgislatan to Import 




several occasions Ultimately the 
inland emigration law was embod- 
ied m an Imperial Act, which was 
last revised m 1901 The system 
of recruitment and management 
of labour under the labour law is 
unique It has grown up gradually, 
and is really a sort of compro- 
mise between the Government and 
the planters The Government 
rightly felt it to be their duty to 
protect the ignorant coolie against 
the possible dangers of a long 
journey to an unknown country 
To do this they imposed restric- 
tions on recrmtment, and compelled 
those recruiting the coolie to take 
care of him on his journey These 
restrictions and regulations have 
now grown to enormous propor- 
tions They are both numerous 
and complex, and provide for the 
smallest detail of recruitment and 
transport Their introduction of 
necessity enhanced the cost of ob 
taming labour On the other hand 
the planter was given a greater 
measure of control over his labourer 
than the civil law permits The 
coolie enters into an agreement 
to vyork for so long But if he 
breaks his agreement, it is useless 

Forte ^ f ^Samst him 
f a man without 

property, until he has been on the 
garden for some time His contract 

of a penal character , and if he 
absconds, he renders himself liable 
to imprisonment On the other 
thi’ obligations are laid on 

mspechop and anplv^TS 
^■ttog dislncbrnd 

modation, £ediS 

other comforts and 

open to the inspection of f 
ment officer It is o? 
said, a unique svsteL ^ R 
cannot be trulv termif 
for labour m Ass4i ?s at ’ 

and costly TSp c scarce 

Assam only « ff 

Bengal the hbour”sS,te°“’® 

and worked without^ 
intervention TheTpL^ 

present time IS sfmilSte 

Surma Valley from the 

In that distiit law 

IS not used to the 


same extent as in Upper Assam, but 
whether if it were entirely removed 
either employers or employed would 
ultimately benefit, is a problem still 
awaiting solution 

TEA CULTURE AND 
MANUFACTURE 

When tea culture was intro 
duced info India between 1830 and 
1840, the Ignorance as to the 
methods to be adopted was all 
but absolutely complete. The 
tea districts of China were al- 
most inaccessible and had been 
rarely visited by Europeans, and 
reliance had to be placed as to 
both methods of culture and ma.no.- 
fficture almost entirely on the few 
Chinese who were imported into 
India for the purpose of carrying 
this out If the intrinsic diffi- 
°f fca culture be super- 
added to this absolute ignorance 
there is little wonder that the 

ft a time 

of bad methods, of unhealthy tea. 

failurT Thf and generally of 
failure The present system of 

mam, f * ^ outcome of 

many years of experiment and of 
invention, and the story of tS kS 
seventy years IS full oAhe failure 

of those on whose experiencrtS 
present sound structure has been 

climate are suitable of 

» CeyioTS Daneeirio 

to an elevation of cf ^ 

thousand feet, ^ 

the higher eJovai. bushes at 

much Ls vigoroLTba 

levels It reoinroc lower 

results, a rainfall’ of°%Sht 

one hundred and twent 
per annum and inches 

fairly well diste?'i be 

the yZ A lent throughout 
ram is of grave without 
culture ®and te'^^antage m 
"elv 4-i!^ — prevents, alm/icf 


tea L,uiture nnri m 

entirely, the grow^th '"of 
varieties As to w,, * finer 

little giowth of tea lear+*i!*^®’ 
when the minimum P^ace 

IS under 33= p , temperature 

at any time ,c’ ^ fea bush 

by froVTt maf 
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wherever the temperature falls 
more than very occasionally below 
the freezing-point Provided there 
be plenty of ram, the raising of 
the temperature has no evil effect 
but only increases the rapiity of 
growth On the other hand, dry 
hot winds are fatal to luxuriant 
growth, and are largely responsible 
for the failure of tea culture m 
Chota Nagpur 

Two points are of special im- 
portance with regard to the tex- 
ture of the soil It must, first, 
be well drained, and secondly, it 
must be easily penetrable by tea 
roots A hard soil and a water- 
logged soil are equally fatal to suc- 
cessful tea culture, in the former 
case the bushes cease to yield and 
become the prey ^of blights m 
the latter, they die out Wherever 
the soil is deep, moist, fairly porous 
well drained or drainable at all 
seasons, and with a sufficiency of 
plant food, tea is likely to do well so 
far as soil conditions are concerned 
The soil must be well supplied with 
vegetable matter, thousrh much 
excess in this constituent leads 
to the pioduction of a large crop 
of weak watery tea without 
flavour. Poverty, m organic matter 
however, will lead to unhealthy 
tea, giving but a small crop The 
quality of the tea seems largely to 
be dependent on the mineial plant 
food in the soil, chiefly the phos- 
phoric acid and potash All tea 
soils contain very little lime, and a 
large quantity of this constituent is 
deleterious to the plant 

There are seveial well-known 
varieties of the tea plant The 
most important of these are the 
' China,’ the ' Assam indigenous, 
and the ‘ Manipur ’ The ‘ Assam 
indigenous’ gives a distinctly better 
nualitv of tea than the ' Manipur, 
and should be planted wherever 
the soil and chmate are very 
favourable, where this is not the 
case, the ‘ Manipur ’ type is pre- 
ferable, as It will flourish and yield 
well under conditions wheie the 
more delicate types would become 
the prey of disease The seed is pro- 
curaW about November It does 
St Sepwell. and should be sown 

as soon as possible after being 
plucked It IS usually dibbled out 
into nurseiies at from 4 fo ^ inches 
apart m land very carefully pre- 
pared. Forty pounds of seed may 
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be expected to give about ten 
thousand plants and will put out 
about four to four and a half acres 
under tea Nurseries should be 
shaded for several months after 
the plants are above ground 

Planting out raaj?’ be done eithoi 
when the seedlings' are six months 
old, or when they have been in the 
nursery for a year The former 
[ilan is being increasingly adopted 
They are put out with a ball of 
earth attached to the root into 
land carefully prepared for their 
leception in rows at a distance apart 
of by 4^ feet or 5 by 5 leet 
The former (with square planting) 
gives a tittle more than 2,000 
bushes to the acre, the latter only 
1742 

After planting it has be n found 
necessary in India to keep the land 
carefully tilled, generally by hand- 
hoeing, both in order to prevent 
the growth of weeds and to keep 
the surface of the land loose The 
following hoeing is usually consider- 
ed to be required m North India — 
(a) a deep hoeing at the commence- 
ment of the annual dry weather, 
which should be at least 8 inches 
deep, ( 5 ) from four to six light-hoe- 
mgs per annum, each of which 
loosens the soil to a depth of about 
four inches 

Manuring is not usually needed 
for several years after a plantation 
IS started Nitrogenous manures 
are then principally required, and 
of these, cattle manure at the rate 
of twenty tons per acre is the 
best Oilcake has been used 
recently m India with great 
advantage Green manuring by 
means of a crop of mah kalat 
[Phaseolus mtmgo) grown among 
the tea m May and June has devel- 
oped to an enormous extent in 
Assam in the last four years In 
Ceylon Crotolana striata has been 
similarly employed Certain trew 
growing among the tea, notably 
Albizzia sUfidata (the sail of Assam) 
have been found to have consider- 
able benefit upon it 

In order to ensure continued yield, 
annual pruning of a tea hush is 
necessary This pruning commences 
at an early age of the plant, 
and m best practice it is not the 
custom to cut down a seedling to 
SIX inches from the ground at a 
year old Each plant then throws 
L new growth m the form of a 


bush, and is cut again two years 
afterwards at 14 to 18 inches from 
the ground 4 fter this each year 
only about to 2 inches of new 
growth is left on the bush (light 
pruning) Fvery few years it is 
necessary to cut more deeply into 
the bush (heavy pruning) and in 
extreme cases to prune it right 
down at the level of the ground 
(collar pruning) 

The annual course of plucking 
(after hght pruning) is about as 
follows —After the tea has been 
pruned, new shoots begin to grow, 
and after 3 to 4 months, have at- 
tained a length of nine inches or 
more At this stage the youngest 
two leaves with the unopened tip 
leaf are plucked off by hand ("tip- 
ping”) This "tipping” forces a 
secondary growth from the base 
of the remaining leaves on the 
original shoot, and after about 
three weeks, these secondary shoots 
can be similarly plucked, leaving 
two mature leaves on each 
below the point at which the 
plucking takes place This brings 
about the growth of a third senes 
of shoots, and a fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh senes are obtained in 
the same way These are known 
as ‘flmlm’ Eight distinct senes 
of flushes IS usually the largest 
number given by bushes in one 
season In the early part of the 
season the pluckmgs are almost 
coincident with the growth of the 
flushes After this they are much 
more frequent, and the bushes are 
usually plucked from twenty to thirty 
times during the year at intervals 
of from seven to nine days during 
the greater part of the season 
Almost the whole of the leaf 
plucked m India is now manufac- 
tured into black tea The method 
used IS briefly as follows 
The plucked leaf, brought m 
from the estate, is spread, as thinly 
as possible, in a cool and shady 
house on trays of hessian or bam- 
boo, to ' wither ’ Here it remains 
until it is flaccid This operation 
of withering takes a time 
from 12 to 36 hours At a tem- 
peratuie of 80° F , the ideal time is 
about 20 hours When in a flaccid 
condition the ‘withered leaf is 
Sv to roll The old system of 
rolling was to place the withered 

leaf on a table where It was rolled 

to and fro under the pressure on 
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the hands till the jmce was ex- 
pressed and the leaf well twisted 
Now this process is performed 
usually by machinery which imi- 
tates the action of the hands in 
squeezing and twisting the leaf, 
and so expressing the ]mce The 
harder it is rolled the more juice is 
expressed and the darker in colour is 
the liquor obtained by infusing the 
finished tea , the lighter the rolling, 
the more juice remains in the cells 
and a pungent hght-liquonng tea is 
produced, m which the golden colour 
of the immature tip leaf is not 
darkened, thus giving a pretty 
looking tea full of ‘ ' golden tip ’ ’ 
The rolled leaf is then fermented, 
for which purpose it is placed under 
conditions of the greatest cleanli- 
ness possible, in a cool and 
damp house on shelves, or on a 
cement floor, m heaps two to four 
inches thick The colour and 
smell of the leaf gradually change, 
the mass becomes coppery brown 
in colour, loses its leafy smell, and 
gets the odour of black tea When 
the change has gone far enough (a 
point which only an expert can 
judge), the leaf is taken away and 
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dried off as quickly as possible 
at a temperature of 200“ to 220“ 
F The time which the fermenta- 
tion takes vanes from 2 to 6 hours 
The drying is done by a current 
of hot air, in machines made 
especially for the purpose 
After finng, the tea is sorted for 
the market by sieves The ‘ dust ' 
is taken out by the finest sieve, the 
' broken orange pekoe’ or youngest 
and finest leaf by the next, and so 
on, the grades usually made being, 
in order of fineness, ' broken-orange 
pekoe,’ ‘broken pekoe,' ' pekoe,' 

‘ pekoe souchong,’ ‘ souchong ’ 
Sorbng is done by hand on small 
estates, but in large plantations 
machinery is used 
Since 1901 there has been a 
considerable revival of green tea 
making, hut under conditions quite 
different to those under which it was 
made in the early days of tea m 
India The object being to roll and 
dry the tea leaf without fermenta- 
tion, the first process consists in 
destroying the ferment by heating 
the leaf fresh from the garden, with 
steam under pressure for one or t\yo 
minutes in a revolving cylinder The 



iiiatenal is partially dned, then rolled 
and then finally fired off at once 
Tea IS packed in wooden boxes 
lined with thin sheet lead (tea-lead) 
which should be soldered so as to 
be quite air-tight Before putting 
into these boxes, howe\er, the 
sorted tea must be again fired at 
about 180° F until quite dry, and 
packed while still slightly warm 
Ihe yield of leaf on Indian tea 
estates vanes from about 200 
pounds per acre up to 1,100 pounds 
per acre The forn er amount is 
given by high level Darjeeling 
gardens jilucking very fine (i e , 
very young leaf only) and making 
high quality tea The latter is 
obtained on the most liixunant of 
the peat bheel estates m Sylhet 
The average for the more iniporl- 
ant distnctb in North-East India 
for the last five years was as 
follows — 


Brahmaputra Valley 
Surma Valley 
Dooars 
Darjeeling 


lb 

435 

459 

457 

297 
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Histokical 

Thougfi llic (late of tlic inception of llie ait of 
weaving cotton into cloth in India has not been accuiatcly 
ascertained, it is well known to Imc cvistcd [tom times 
the most ancient According to the kite Sir William 
Hunter it was known as tar back as the days of 
the Mahabliarata, winch itself counts scveial centuries 
Pcnplus, who is iccogiiized as the earliest authority 
on the trade of India, enumerates a great variety 
of cotton fabrics among licr exports The generic name 
for these among the ancient Greeks was Sttidoit, uhich 
IS said etvmologically to he the same as Sindii, or the 
country watered l)^ the Indus But it may not 
be uninteresting licrc to quote some further obserxa- 
tions of the distinguished autlior of the Imperm 
GazitUcr of India " Marco Polo, the first Christian 
traxeller, " he sais, "dwells upon the cotton and 
buckram of Cambay When f ^ 

found out the way to India, cotton 

formed part of the rich cargoes tliej JJ. 

Enclish in particular, appear to haicbeencarcmUon 
lliem earliest soltlemenfs amid a weaving population 
.1 Calicut (whence the woid "calico ), J 


ins nm' St 11 hold their own against the world 

'"'"T m the ^st whi hfcctlN traded with her from 
turcs clinLucd ‘in gien^ 

Lancashire started I ei ,„„,oit of the 

power, and Many circumstances 

indigenous Ijbout a seiious decline m 

hare since conspired to bring. 1 TO 

the hand-loom induct \ j England excluded 

rcctlv lemarks duties but bV 

Indian cotton fabrics, fashion m the West 

absolute prohibition. ^ ^ best 

Indies, on the abolition lUp fUcauncss o( production 

,n m'“.' f “ !° TJu,,,, th' Ainct'can 

lastU tbcbigbpriicofrau coui cultnatois. 

War (i86i- 5), S Ig trade m the coUon- 

{^,rlv broke down other cncuinstanccs 

grow mg tracts mnouid importance to Eng 

tiicrc was one of such jiai . ^ might be 

rhci economic S nuncd that most 

must iitopcrly said to ha^cwcl necessity, 

ancient and profitable toj ^^,j„ch England lies 


should be observed, has gone on steadily upwards In 
the proportion that exports fiom India to the United 
Kingdom have increased, the ratio of imports of 
cotton cloths from that country has also shown increase 
Those imports have risen m value from i6 45 crore 
rupccsin 1875-6 to 36 95 crore rupees m 1905-6, notwith- 
standing the fact that steam cotton mills have gone on 
multiplying m India during the whole of the intervening 
period It remains, however, to be seen, whether, with 
the recent growth of the spirit of Simdesk, accom- 
panied by the industrial revix al which is to be noticed 
all around, this heavy importation of piece-goods, the 
value of which amountsto 35 per cent of the total private 
merchandise imported in 1905-6, wnll be maintained 

Exrly Cottox-spin'n'ing by Machinery in India 
Meanwhile, the rise and growth of the indigenous 
cotton industry m this country by means of steam 
oower, may be narrated On all hands it is admitted 
that the very first cotton mill of the kind which was 
successfully started w'as m Bombay m 1853, thm^h » 
Triact tLt the Goosery Mill made a pnor start at 
CalcuUa several years earlier, bat xvithout any of the 
success which attended the one which owed its origin 
trthc enM^ of a Parsi gentleman named 

Uidthc Cape of to Bombay, or 

four months foi that the means of 

Bombay of the scantiest, while 

landing and trai«por ,2ed and coaxed into 

unskilled labour ^^J^l^^lS /considered extremely 
engaging itself novel machinery and 

da^rous by reason of {°j,t idea of the many 

appliances to sur J„ntedby theprofector 

dlAciiUicswhichhadtobesurm^^^ that 

of the enterprise ^-tofrawcotton, hadafew 

Bombai, asthe port f e ^ vrorked by steam 

mosses of a rude type, ,„nart a knowledge as 

S These presses t° be effected by 

lo tlu! saving oI I'* “P™"** 

„acto..y BalSl'SS? e'P"*' T S r» 

i^^eenterpuseoniybicb Mr try those 
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picion But he was a ntan of great courage in almost total lack of all those diverse resources of a 
mercantile affairs and withal of fertile resource He, highly organiued industrial country, at the time of the 
With some other well-informed Parsis of the day, establishment of Mr Davar’s mill, )ust fifty years ago, 
specially one Mr Pestonji Ruttonji Colah, a scion it is a matter of satisfaction to notice the progress 
of a wealthy Parsi family, having large trade connec- which m the meantime has been made in the cotton 
tions with China, were, however, the very first who industry Of course, it cannot be said that even after 
seemed to have paid attention to the potentialities of the progress of half a century India has become in 
spinning and weaving cotton by machinery in India any way a serious rival or competitor to Lancashire 
Mr Colah had acquired a liberal education at the She is yet far away and behind that stronghold of 
imstnne Colleae. and frnm his aradptnir davs Great Britain’s textile industry 

The following statistical return from the Economist 
(i2th September 1906) gives the reader a complete 
grasp of the world's spindle poiver — 


Elphinstone College, and from his academic days 
onward was engrossed in stimulating the wealth and 
enterprise of his countrymen by drawing attention 
to the exceeding importance of fostering and developing 
the reproductive industries of India There is his 
thoughtful and practical book on the sub}ect, whicli 
might be read even to-day with profit At any rate, it 
contains many practical reflections on the industrial 
evolution of the country, which are almost prophetic, 
judged by the events which have since occurred 
These enterpnsing young Parsis of the early Fifties 
seemed to have possessed the inquisitive and adven- 
turous faculty to a remarkable degree They inquired 
why It was not practicable for In&a to manipulate her 
own cotton, and how it was that the raw material was 
exported in large quantities on the one hand, and, on 
the other, imported back into the country m the 
shape of manufactured yarn and doth ? Where would 
Lancashire be without cotton ? But the indigenous 
staple m this country was at their very door ° Why 
then might it not be manufactured into finished yarn 

™eans which Ce 
employed by Lancashire i* It was this hpalfbw a«ri 
pataotjC sp,« of ,„,u,ry that M ‘JLw 

Of the first steam cotton mill in India waning 

Sr 
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The Continent 
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United States, North 
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East Indies 

Japan 
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Total, Asia 


073 


0 08 
007 


Grand Total, World 


o»S 
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TOiron ram in India '' , Since September 1906, the United Kimrdnm 

.KuiSSr As?.s£ a"f t^Siient hkh?"’p ^ 

™ the li?yfMr%a™" n«">ber of spmdlc/which wifiToorb^f 
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district in Doint of the first mill ~ S fadeshism now kindWl . “fees, despite the 
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B.mbay “Tta ’ 


Kiftv Growth 

people tbe life of a 

m the country, the Sek if facdS? education 

P'^’^Peses of trade beSeen oIp f ^ ‘^onjwumcation 

between district and distnct and l another, 

province, the absence of Vp.i Province and 


^ " uetween i8s^ and tR«; 7,V 
re than fifteen mills, all tSd ,« were no 

,2'^"eipal of these were Hip tt °^®onibay 
rue Maneckiee Ppt,f +l a^’ * Davar, the Oripniii 

these, the Oriental thp m the Coorla n/ 

and their products 
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were mostly confined to coarse yarns, from 6’s to 20’s, 
and coarse cloths tor domestic consumption, which 
required 18 ’s weft and 14’ s warp And just as half a 
dozen of these institutions were feeling their way into 
the Indian and Chinese markets, there was the great 
enhancement in the price of the raw staple, owing to 
the American War The United States could not send 
any quantity of cotton to feed the Lancashire spindles 
and looms As a result, these had mostly to remain idle 
There was a famine in that county by reason of the 
operatives being out of work The situation was indeed 
extremely grave A relief fund had to be started, to 
which Bombay merchants contributed considerably, the 
late Mr Rustomji Jamsetji, the son of the first Parsi 
baronet and philanthropist, Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, 
leading the contiibution with a princely sum Bombay 
merchants in cotton, as well as the cotton growers and 
middlemen inthe distncts, were reaping a golden harvest 
bv the enormous and unprecedented rise in pnces 
Dunne the height of the war, and when famine m 
Lancashire was at its most acute stage, cotton was selling 
m Liverpool at the high rate of Rs 650 to 700 per candy 
of 784 lbs Under such an inflated condition of the 
cottot market, it was next to impossible for the h^dtol 

Indian yarn would, a tew ye consignments 

that very 'Whence the 

had had to be reskppf to ttie pmt ^ 

were originally hostilities in the United 

mond brought an ®ri heavy bankruptcies 

States, and at the same time Jed to heavy y 

of dealers and speculators m ^omb y ^1 P 

S money by J ^ p3 mto tWy, 
dreams of avarice, we ^ 

led to the institution cf all km ^ jn which, no 

aal and trading than they rose to a hand- 

sooner were tliey allotte^ her 

some premium There . ^gre then being daily 
of mushroom eoncerns shares, especially 

started Speculation m aU ces 

reclamation shares, w that it lec^tcd 

without rhyme or reason, b am ^ hundred 

the history of the S -u^ restoration of Pea“ 1^ 

years or so before ^Uta ^^^^t away Huge 

imprica, the bull aiarket .„pre thrown on the 
r Arnpncan cotton w Ta.,Trt'hav was 


the High Court, it being deemed impossible that that 
tnbund could at all cope, in its ordinary insolvency 
branch, with the numberless estates throivn into 
insolvency At last, confidence ivas re-established 
and credit revived, so that by 1870-1 Bombay’s 
commerce again resumed normahty and a new era 
seemed to dawn by way of promotion of a new 
development m cotton manufactures The eml of 
excessive speculation and the disastrous failures 
in the cotton trade led Bombay citizens to cast about 
for the promotion of new industries which might be 
reasonably carried on with profit, independent of dis- 
turbing external factors And no industry commended 
itself more to their practical sagaaty than that of 
cotton They had had some expenence of the margin of 
profit which had been realized dunng the feiv years 
before the outbreak of the American Cml War It was. 
therefore, thought that while cotton-spmning would 

branch off into newmdustnes.withmany potentialities, 

it was in every way sound, and a profitable investment, 
with few nsks, if carefully and sagaciously managed 

First Satisfactory Stimulus, and Lancashire s 
Alarm 

That was the principal reason which led to the 
promotion of fresh spinning and weaving conipani 
was seen how, after 1867, handsome dividends \vere 

mSus Sve by M»n of tte, ^ S! 

15s of teiomorot.on lo m.n .geoB « “ “ 

OcnW Ja“oo Frunjoa P>.a«y, 

W sister institutions soon followed suu, 
discovered JJ^t jven the mills were 

K ^ay tUom^ ^ 

came by way of China Expwts > p,ove 
country, which had ^ it tiegan 

m ost remunerativ cheap cotton at their 

to dawn the millowners of Bombay 

very door and ‘a^nr, g^jser yams m the 

wefe able to compete wth tto county^ 

common markets 0* n ttpr m the dove-cot of the 
alarmed There was a flutter m tne 

manufacturers Im ^port duty of yi P®/. 

foot for the Sost all from the United 

on all foreign ®''tton Jabn^ Ministry of the day. 
Kingdom Lancashire , as the Secretary of 

3 the late Marqms of SaW Government 

Sate for India. duty, on the ground 

of India for a repeal of the mp ipdian Govern 

that it was protective ^ , Lord Northbrook 

* „t tSn resided over by ^Llarmg that it 


Unprecedented condition ot ^ 

but such was tbe insolvent ^ pi a 

triers and merchants that m ^ Indeed. 


ibiVt « pmte'*"'' ‘tX htri-ori Northbrook 

with those of true interests of ]ndia 

no statesman, witb the ttu the duty and 

could consent to tne finances oi roe 
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bent upon nipping in the bud, as it imagined, tlic 
rise and progress o( Indian cotton spinning .\nd 
weaving, threatening ns it did, in future to shut 
up its trade in coarser \arns m tlio China market 
The Disraeli Ministry continued to jirt-s tlie fndnn 
Government lord Northbrook a strong trie trulir 
and a nghUous Vicerov, detined it wise tlurifoie 
to la\ down his Vicerov aH\ rather than accide to 
the importunate dcmamls of Lancashire Lord I \ ttmi 
succeeded f-ord Northbrook He raiiu jirep ir d t»> 
evecute the mandate of Hit Ministrv which had 
appointed him \ iccrov But the S cond tfphaii \\ ir 
and a severe famnic intervened so that it was not 
until the earh part of 1878 that the (mveriinunt 
of India first announced the a peat of all import dulv on 
the coarser class of cotton fabrics and a ridnition in 
that on tlic finer class of cotton goods J I w is th night 
that this fiscal polav adopted hv the Indian 
ment would go a great wav to clieck tin grow th of iimr, 
cotton factories But Manchcvtir countui without 
Its host The agitation which it had S(t on foot and 
which had proved so successful ,,1 its evis was 1 
direct incentive of a most powerful clnr.act.r to th.- 
establishment of more factories Ten v.ars of rntt.m 
"‘‘a'lngin Bomhav li id tstahhshed In vond 
the shadow of a dovibt that it was ilu ni.i't profit ihh 
nterprise m w Inch the citir. ns could in\ , >1 ih. ir < ijni .1 

but in the following rear there wen tu.ntv s,w„ 

r,rcE' Jr 

the mills hetween Blmlav Cm '"L 


millovviicrsck.irK foresaw tint snoiuroi litn tin dutv 
on tUt rist of the )mn goods, whuli w.is udimd to >' 
jnr tent , would ilsoh.ivt to lu njnaUil 1 iid.r tin 
rircninst inccs tlnv lonk tiim 1>\ tin fonhnk md mm 
nuncid imj'ortiiig a lirgtrniimlnrof Unmis fuhiu'surv 
that this hr inch of ihi industrv would mow ,iinl i vj. md 
iiinri and morv ,ind hnonu most proilin tiv. Ih.v 
also found tint silt h cloths is w.n wovni In Inili in 
mills Win growing md onlv moiv juipnl n m th, t.nninv 
hut m the mirkits of \ril>n md tfn. 1 nnl tint th- 
ivports shownl a satisfarton inrreivi 
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nces were deficient, commencing with the season 
1893-94 But in 1896-7 there prevailed a sei ere famine, 
on the heels of which followed the greater scourge of 
plague And as if these dread visitations were not 
sufficient to letard the development of the country, 
agriculturally and industrially, yet another famine, 
more severe than the first, ovei whelmed the people 
in 1900-T But the effects of famine disappeared from 
the countiy two years later, though pestilence still 
prevails, without any immediate prospect of disappear- 
ance Upwards of five millions of people, according 
to the latest official retui ns, have fallen victims to the 


In Chores of lbs 



1903-04 

1904-05 

1905 06 

Bombay 

Yarn 

Cloth 

Yarn 

Cloth 

Yam 

Cloth 

41 49 

11 27 

42 23 

13 10 

49 16 

1319 

Madras* 

2 87 

0 53 

301 

066 

3 53 

081 

Bengal 

465 

007 

383 

007 

5 13 

007 

United Provinces 

299 

OSS 

274 

060 

344 

0 76 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

I 16 

001 

I 16 

001 

147 

003 

and Berar 

245 

076 

2 62 

083 

2 S3 

079 

Native States 

2 26 

0 61 

2 24 

060 

2 53 

073 

Total 

57 87 

1380 

57 83 

1587 

68 09 

16 38 


scourge in ten years If under such distressful and 
mournful conditions, tiade and industries were some- 
what letarded, it is not unnatural that, so far as the 
expansion of the cotton mdustiy was concerned, there 
was a diminution Between 1876 and 1890, as stated 
above, as many as 90 cotton mills had sprung up in 
different parts of the country, pnncipallv in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad But the number which gren 
between 1891 and 1905 was not so largo There is 
a record of an increase of only 60 Of these the «haie 
of Bombay came to ii of the Bombay Presidency to 35, 
and of the rest of India to 14 The total spinning 
and weaving strength in all India at the close of 
1905 was 51,63,486 spindles and 50,139 looms, distri- 
buted as follows — 


Spindles Looms 


Bombay City 

Ahmedabad 

Surat 

Broach 

Baroda 

Nanacl 

Wad wan 

ViramgiUirn 

Bhavnagar . 

Morvi 

Poona 

Sholapoor 

Belgaiim 

Dharuar 

Jiilgaum 

Rajputana 

Berar 

Central Provinces 
Hyderabad (Nizam) 
Central India 
Bengal Presidency 
Punjab 

United Provinces 

Madras 

Travancore 

Mysore 
Pondicherry 


25.60,916 

5 . 77.^<56 

4 '!. 9 >o 

70.844 

i6,it'8 

14.548 

10,520 

32.395 

14.288 

1,664 

15-874 

1.34,520 

69,324 

51.224 

20,948 

22,600 

16,336 

1,78,236 

55.358 

25.668 

4,37-283 

86,658 

2,96.906 

2.86.844 
25,560 
29,784 
65,924 


28,073 

7.197 

420 

850 

259 

206 

410 

241 

36 

449 

526 


413 

252 

248 

2,385 

612 
224 
21 S 

403 
3,389 
1,747 
» « 
203 
1,369 


It Will be seen from the above figuies that 
during the first two years of the triennial period 
the total production of yarn was nearty the same, 
sav, 57 85 crore lbs In the last year, however, 
it amounted to 68 09 crore lbs which was an upward 
leap of as much as 10 24 crore lbs , or an increase 
of 18 per cent This was accounted for by the 
great boom which overtook China in 1905 The 
demand for yarn, specially lower counts, lo’s, 
I2’5 and i6’s, was so great that there was an abnormal 
activity in the industry notably in Bombay where 
manv a mill is equipped with electric installation 
and " was therefore m a position to work for 
longer houis It has been stated that some of those 
mills woiked on till 9PM Of course, owing to 
the great demand, there was a nse m prices which 
left an exceptionally large margin of profit, almost 
a record one, between the raw staple and the 

finished product , ^ , 

Here it will be useful to analyse the total pro- 
duction of yarn which annually averages about 
S crore lbs It consists of a variety of counts rang- 
ing from I’s to 40’s Indian mills being practicallj 

equipped for low and medium 
cent of their outturn is in yarn from is 1^0^ 20s, 
the rest being made up of counts from Jo 

^ Thp fifficial retui n divides the counts into 

K dais! and we .n.gM Maw *l>f “ 

which ,s m ’[3) Nos SI to 

!! ’(It (SLInos 31 to 40 Taking the year IW, 

The ‘ wS“S:V d 

total production, 55 59 orore ms , n 
the following counts — 


quantity 
70,82,306 cwts 


In Croees of lbs 


The total strength was S 

by 116,109 more SP'"'”!® ^ wa?so8 6i6, while the 
“oir'approxrmately ronsomed was 
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2 

3 
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From I’s-to lo’s 
'I I ’s to 2o’s 

2i’s to 30'^s 
31 's to 40’s 
Above 40’s 


1574 

2882 

921 
I 69 

013 


Total 


44 56 


II 03 
55 59 


STATISTICS OF PkOOOCTION 

ended 31 't 


Nn I it appears that fuHV 
Taking I’ ' ibs was made up of 

13 07 crore lbs out of ^ 74 ^ j jg crore Ibs of 6 s 

io’s,while there was an outturn yarn. 

It will be thus seen that th one- 
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showed a)i onUutft ot 28 82 crote lbs , the bulk of 
wluch consisted of the following numbers — 

Crore lbs 


No 20'S 
„ I 2’3 

» iffs 
.1 n's 
.. iS’s 
54’s 


12 97 
4 S 1 
290 
2 18 

I 22 

>33 


In this group 20’s show the largest production almost 
equal to No lo’s while No ra's come next The ratio 
of the production under this class to the total production 
works out at 51 84 per cent , so that more than 
half of the total production is made up of yarns between 
n's and 20's The third group shows a production of 
9 21 crore lbs , of which the most important counts 
are — 


Crore lbs 


25s 

194 

M 7 

12; 


No 22's 
I. 24 's 

« 21 'S 

.. 30'S , 

Both No ai's and 22's arc chiefly for Eastern Bengal 
while a t s are mostly for the Straits Settlements This 
group shows a percentage of 16 57 to the total produc 

! j 30’s up to 40’s 

classified as under — y 4 

„ , Lakh lbs. 

t’l 4.62 

“ nil 

" 5 “ *’ loll 

^Ifoup shows a ratio of only s nor cent /i,.. 
MA Summar«„s, m mlji ky Out - 

1. 1 c».u to 

S! : . s:'.sr;i % ■: 

P»vSS," Mlto - 


Bombay Presidency 
Bengal Presidency 
Madras Presidency 
United Provinces'^ 

Pnnjab 

Central Provinces and Berar 


Ctoic Ills 


Total forBntiah Indn 



pty of Bombay isTlfe k^st 
t'oo of lo-s there eqGalffiogi 
861 crore 1^ Abmedabid iT of 20’s 

bay m the production of “ s«>Tassecl Boni- 
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tion from the United Kingdom and elsewhete during the 
same year, IW4 5, came to 169 crore lbs, it is 
doubtful whether India b.is made any considerable 
progiess in these sorts The next few years, however, 
should be able to show' whether the country is really 
making headway in its manufacture of the finer counts, 
or is stationary It is not improbable that with the 
largei number of looms at work at present, added to 
those which will be at work by the end of the current 
year, higher counts may be hpun for weft, as some 
of the mills are now laid out lor coloured goods, which 
compete with the best of the imported kind from Lan- 
cashire 

Before tonoluding this pail of the subject it may 
lie as well to adduce the latest statistics of the millmn 
of yarn In the observations nncle liitherto, flie ycai 
tW '5 "ns specially selected to point out the normalily 
of the production, as the year following was one of 
exceeding inflation But the statistics for the twelve 
months of 1906-7 arc now a\ ailable These shoii that 
the total prorlucfion was 63 05 crore lbs classified as 
below — 

ipoCy. 

No I’sto id’s crore lbs „ 

..It's 10 20's „ 

., 2 i;sto 3 o;s „ ^ If 

3 i’st 0 40 's .. „ g 

Above 4 o's „ ^ 

Statistics or CioTii Pkoduction 

JfiHowners had suu eyed the field for ilm 

1*957. r"? h„;! “"'L''""' 

branch of Dm trade has nT ?n‘i . ‘ 'be 

hc.'iithy condition In 1806-2 
equalled 7 46 croies butit woL .'‘h'dage exported 
til) 1900 r In tiVSilTu.? «'“"e 

were recorded ivhicli hown'^ yards 

» W-5 In fS'^TS 2 

9-0 crore y^ards, w-JnJe ^ ‘ '’“ojclj, 
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ProducftonSoffi 'bat 


3364 
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« 9 «> 3-4 
1904.5 
•905-6 
•906-7 

There was a 


* 3 19 Crore lbs 

1527 
1566 
>S$o 


yardage ni* loos^fi of 18 7 npr 1 . 

I903-4. bit Te'ifpw'rn 
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yards, equivalent to 20 5 per cent The principal 
description of piece-goods manufactuied for tlie three 
ycais ending with 1905-6, and those for the twelve 
months of 1906-7, may br classified as undei — 


Csonrs or yards 



1903-4 

1904-S 

Cliatlar-. 

389 

395 

Dhotees 

11 31 

12 53 

Drills and Jeans 

053 

093 

Printers 

I 56 

2 St; 

Shirlmgs . . 

15 86 

19 76 

T Cloth 

8 18 

927 

biindries 

= 35 

3=1 

Figured and col- 
oured goods (ill 


2 65 

crorcs of lbs ) 

2 32 

U Will Ik notu-od lli.il 

In f.u the 


1905 6 

417 

I3 7<5 
M 5 
2 8g 
18 47 
It 28 
I 50 


284 


1906-7. 

456 

17 q6 

1 go 

2 5S 
i860 
10 80 

1 34 
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Taking 


Chores" os yards 

Bombay CUy Ahmedabad 
Chadars 2 92 o 79 

Dhotees 292 8 4.5 

Pnnters o 32 1 47 

Shirtings 1460 126 

T Cloth 857 005 

This table clearly shows that Ahmedabad is the great 
weaving centre of the country for dhotees and printers, 
while Bombay takes a strong lead in shirtings, T cloth, 
chadars, and figured and coloured goods 
The latest available stabstics for the production of 
cloth are for the twelve months of 1^-7 These 
may he seen in the following table ~ 


ClUklL aiC lUl LUC AJAVJJJ1.4JC? 

may be seen in the following table 

Crore yards. Crore lbs, 

4S6 155 

1706 346 

2 58 0 54 

1860 41S 

10 80 2 26 


Chadars 
Dhotees 
Printers 
Shirtings 
T Cloth 


pctmg with those tioni inc unueu ixiugnum 

the aterage annn.il piodnction of cloth for the triennial production, including minor vaneties, was 

.1 TfMis.fi nt 40 crore \ards, the g yards, equivalent to 12 95 crore lbs for 

the twelve months, while the quantity of coloured 
goods was 2 70 crore pounds 

Outgo of Production for Home and Foreign 
Consumption 

So far the growth and expansion of cotton factories 

and their production of yarn Is thS 

with The ne\t essential point to beat m mind is the 

nutnlwr <.( looms to meet me groDu.g offtake How much yam is kept for domestic wn- 

006 ? u may be picsumcd that with t c m^ljr ' ^pal ports where both yarn cloth 

SLiKiitaW" “• ? ° 

l:gete“ thLnre,oH.»pmcs»l 

then, as to the quantity itselt 

Exports of Yarn abroad 
. . Crore lbs 2485 

1902- 3 2525 

1903- 4 2479 

1904- 3 " 

Average per annum 24 ^ 

1906-7 f 12 

The somewhat shorter abnormal 

at the close of 1906-7 « Jo L 76 
exports 0^ i 905'6! it was estimated that 

At the end of 31st Hongkong 

, BRITISH Ports— ^ 

Hongkong 069 

Straits Settlements ^ j ^ 

Aden 0 o 5 

Other ports — 

Carried over . 10’®® 


the aterage annn.il piodnction ol cloili lor me inuniidi 
period ending with 1905-6 at 50 crore j.irds, the 
annual atcrage of shirtings l omcs to 18 
wlucliis omiualcnt to fiillj 36 per cent of the total 
producUon of cloth ui British India ^c^t come 
dhotees llic production m tins Jjf 

irreatU stimulated, cspccialK during Inst year in 
Se'i demand which set in for dhotees at the close of 
a, ul continued all through 1906011 occoun of 
tl^'Swfl<fcs/({ movement, accounts for ^ 

!n 1005-6 the wca\ uig companies had notan ac q 

Jto’lns .-tach L «.«..> co,u«. o! 

iSS I'cnorl come, to .2jf, 

So,: m 'VvrronS' 

,8S on tta onumii o! cloth by 

CRORPS or DBS 


Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal 

United Provin- 
ces 

Punjab 

Central Provin- 
ces and Berar 

Total . . 

Native Stoles 


1905-4 
41 40 
= 87 
465 




1906-7 

43 39 
3 3 S 
4=8 

3 ” 

1 27 

242 

58 02 

2 12 


S,SaS«--“ 

ihe \em iOb5-6 •— 
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Ciore lbs 
Brought forward 


Foreign Ports— 
Chinese Treaty Ports 
Asiatic Tnrhey 
Persia 
Other ports 


Of these total exports of 24 78 crorelbs the quantity 
exported from the Bombay Presidency amounted to 
23 31 croifi lbs What remained for domestic consump- 
tion, therefore, was 3081 crore lbs for purposes of 
weaving cloth by power and hand looms and for 
sundry other manufactures Thus 55 per cent of the 
outturn was retained for home consumption, and 45 per 
cent was exported 

The total production of the power looms in 
igo4-5 was distributed as follows — 

For Home consumption 21 crore yards 
For Foragn ports 8 74 

Total J49J „ 

porta -“d Foreign 


ports, as under — 

Bntish ports 
Foreign „ 


4 18 crore yards 
4S6 


The goods exported came nnder the following heads _ 

Grey 

White 5 29 crore yards 

coloured , 

8 74 „ 

were^al S7er'!l‘^’ Port^ 


China 

Aden 

East Africa 

Abyssmia 

Asiatic Tiirkev 

Straits 

Persia 

Egypt 


1 00 (:rore’'yar(ls 

076 

076 

067 

016 
otS 
0 12 


piece-goods — hsorbed Indian coloured 

Straits 

Ceylon to8 crore yards 

Philippines ° 

Aden o SS , 

Mauritius ° 22 

Mekian ort 

Asiatic Turkey °tt 

55 core 


Grey 

White 

Coloured 


l.aio crore yards 
493 


Practically, therefore, the total pi oduction of cloth 
made by Indian nulls amounts to but a forty-fourth 
part of the quantity of British cotton fabrics imported 
into this country This one striking fact impresses 
upon us how immeasurably India is still behind 
England in her capacity to produce the cotton fabrics 
required by the mass of the people 

CoNCtUDING RnMARKS 

’ But, considering the exceedingly backward con- 
> dition of the country nearly half a century' ago, in 
point of mechanical and other appliances for the 
‘ saving of time and labour, and having regard to the fact 
that the people have only within recent years become 
■ alive to the possibilities of an industrial revival, 
the progress which the cotton industry has made 
since 1874 IS most gratifying Its future prospects 
ate assured, and there is every reason to believe 
that the march of progress within the ne\t twenty-five 
years will be in ever-increasing proportions Shrewd 
and enterprising as the majority of millowners are, 
it may be reasonably expected that they will take a 
dose survey of the existing conditions of the industry 
and make the most strenuous efforts, with all the 
energy and resources they undoubtedly possess, to 

wercome the coming keen competition in the trade 
they should be alive to the many imperfections yet 
to be discerned in the working of their factories 
llie internal managemnet demands a radical reform 
and needs to be purged of the many corrupt practices 
which are a reproach to their mdustnal morality 
Simultaneously the burdensome system of commissiM 

n the production, at the rate of one-quarter-anna per 

able roason- 

remuneration Every spmclle employed 
or fully 300 working daj« of the year yield, '0^20 
average ao’s equivalent to 7 oa per diem SS 
commission of Rs 2 before the ^ 

a great proved 

a null agent has had to ffof 

or even the whole, m order tn 4 ^ . commission, 

pacify the indignant shareholdL' ti'vidend and 
agents eat theV^ters wbfe IS’ 
to them It ,s tS that TLnrf S'"® shells 

projected during the last ten veaSS^ concerns 

reasonable rate of 10 per cent adopted the 

the majonty still dine tn tn ”ct profits, but 

rompetitiomVd^® , With k^enS 

products, ,t ,s mevitablShattSln ® finished 

remuneration should be abandMeS^™"® 

[n the successful workiee nf ^ machinery emuluyefl 

they a„ deplSu? S'" “"“"i* mK 

"" """ *» '» eSarJrlS 
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Ignorance As a result, the factory’s best interests arr have the greatest hold who produces his _ 
not conserved In no other part of the industrial world least cost It is to be hoped that, in view of the 
where tevtiles are the staple industry, is it found that the coming struggle, Bombay millowners will take stock of 
emplo 3 'ers are at the mercy, more or less, of their over- the present situation and endeavour to remove or 
lookers In India, the emploj'ers have not the remedy the many imperfections in their mills, so pal- 
knowlcdge, training, and experience which would enable pably visible to disinterested onlookers And one of 
them to form their own judgment on questions of the most important defects to which they will have 
internal economy and on the working of machinery, to direct their attention is the insufficient knowledge 
and to carry on the work accordingly Perhaps, they possess of the details of the management of their 
(w'cnty five t'ears ago, when education had not made oivn mills At present there is a kind of dilettantish 
much pi ogress, and wdien there w'as almost a total supervision, which is no supervision at all As em- 
absence of economic consciousness, such a condition ployers, they are more or less under the sway of 
of dependence and helplessness was excusable But their superior overlookers, and, what is more to the 
in view nf the nroEiess of education, and the keen point, they do not yet appear to have 


yarn at the 


?;rtl.rWKr bo someumos the cty eoA team S furthet atStS by an 

SrcondtboS 'of the norkmg ol » I.TbeUer of «< g" 

winch is their chief ps^hav’e no doubt become No doubt ^ education of the masses , 

able competition Srsoveu vears But sibihties m 

competitors during the 1^ not proved of a setioU<= at to the aid of millowners in 

till now. that "ever that within the that the Sta^ wih ^^^terests should prompt 

rb-iracter It is inevitable, ,, Bombay a matter in which tner Mpjther are the agents 

vast virgin field of Korea ' Som so much labour per day 

needed grades of the a h Beyond that, no care f ® ^is no such thing as 

tion wdiich IS certa»i ^ economies m every Bey amelioration ^men Employers 

millowners to reduce the cost of f recreation and amusement the fact that 

tiou, which will ultimate y ultimate maintenance r India do jg their workpeople 

strata ‘W 
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j)m! int ill mci\t m cotlon industry m its physiological, 
cjiicational, .inJ economic branches All these defects 
more or less owe their origin to the scmi-educated condi- 
tion of the millowncrs themselves Ihey, m the first 
place, .ICC 1 to be cdut.nlcd to the higher standard of their 
obligations and resiionsibilities towan^s then work- 
people, in order to induce that healthy amelioration so 
sadly needed Nothing need be said about the hours of 
labour w hich lia\ e recently formed the subject of ofUcial 
inquiry This nutter requires to be very carefully 
handled, seeing that there are two sides to this question 
But, bioadly speaking, there can be no two opinions as 
10 shoiler hours of labour than are generally prevalent 
in the country It is now an established fact that the 
slioriei tlic hours, within reasonable bounds, the better 
is the jihysicai condition of the operative, and the 
greater Ins productive capacity The macluneiv itself 
gets greater relief, which is the same thine as a 
prolongation of its servii.e.ible life, meaning renewals 
at a longer period — an economic fact which is, in itself 
wortliy of consideration ’ 

The number of factories whose agents reeularlv set 
apart a fi\cd percentage out of profits for reneivak 
and n pairs to their machinery is limited 1 his neglect 
works Its misclncf m two ways and is to be discef^d 
at Us worst in times of depression. Without the 
^ofjpplacemeiits and renewals work 
IjferiL ’I deteriorated machinery which is 

In f productive and less satisfactory Sul! 
ivciy, and liable to c\tra charges for reZ’r? n 1 
have to come out of the annuaf revenue In 
"Olds, u ,s contributory towards a diminished S 


inferior output And as profits grow smaller, financial 
embarrassments are deeper, so that m the long run the 
concern suffers on all sides The general tendency is 
to pay a larger dividend and to make but a «mall pro- 
vision, if any at all, on deterioration account This 
policy works out its own mischief in the long run 
In Bombay a few mills have come to grief on this 
account and have had to change ownerships 
Co-related to the subject is the evil of over-capitaliz- 
alion Debts are piled up which have to bear a 
heavier rate of interest than ordinary Stocks, and 
even mill machinery and other property, have to be 
mortgaged, and, miless prosperous seasons follow, and 
help to get rid of this load of heavily rated borrowed 
capita! and interest, rum stares a mill m the face 
Such turn came over more than a dozen mills in 
Bombay SIX or seven years ago A company whose 
finances are bad is liable to plunge deepei and deeper m 
debt, till some w’ndfall oi other lucky circumstance 
intervenes and extricates it But, financially, the 
majority of Indian mills are m a far from satisfactory 
condition The keener struggle which is certain to 
ensue as Japan becomes a formidable rival in the 
Eastern market will certainly try many an Indian 
the best remedy lies m looking ahead 
and preparing for the contingency Thus m 
every way, it will be seen that Indian miUowners 
should put their house in order There is a prosperous 
future yet before them, but the prosperity will m a 

SarSLlT"*™ ““ ■" 
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The 


Jute Industry of Bengal. 


> The history of the jute industry 
, . m Bengal is curious, 

Introductory as the in- 

dustry in Its present shape is 
modern, while the plant from 
which the fibre is denved has 
been cultivated in the province 
from time immemorial For very 
many years doubts existed as to 
the particular plants which yield 
the fibre But a Commission, 
which was appointed in 1873 by 
the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, settled this point beyond 
dispute The Commission showed 
that the jute of commerce is 
yielded indifferently by two distinct 
species of Ttltacece, namely. Cor- 
chorus ahtonus and Corchonts ca-p- 
sularts The Bengali word fdt in- 
cludes both these plants, and also 
the fibres obtained from them It 
seems that formerly there was con- 
siderable confusion as to the difter- 
enl Indian fibre-yielding plants 
The same vernacular terms were 
employed to denote vanous plants, 
fibres and cloths, with the result 
that It is now difficult to determine 
Which particular plant is 
by ancient writers But for the 
purposes of the present brief ac- 
count of the modern industry, a de- 
tailed reference to 
unnecessary ^ro- 

eali words were adopted hy Buro 
~ans to indicate the Sbre obtain^ 
from Coi chorus ohiortus or Lor- 
chorus capsular^s The Europeans 
introduced a new title jute the 
origin of which seems to be doubt 
Nor IS It an easy matter to 
say when the term was fimt 
used. It IS indisputable, how 

evS that as far back as the middle 

of* the seventeenth century, 
European nations interested 

themsefves largely ^%“dagc 
facfure of canvas and cordage 


from Indian fibres. There were at 
th? t time factories and ropeworks ? t 
several places, chiefly cn the Oris- 
sa seaboard, under the control of 
the East India Comp my Reference 
is also made by a Dutch wnter— 
Fiancis Valentjm — to factories at 
Pahcol below Ganiam, and atHoogh- 
ly But although it is almost cer- 
tain that the fibre of Corchorus was 
used at these factories, there is no 
trace of the word “jute ” Nor do 
the earlier travellers m India—e g , 
Bernier, Fayrer and Sir Thomas 
Roe — employ the term The first 
mention of it appears to be m the 
“Commercial Index to the Proceed- 
ings of the late Board of Trade m 
1706 ’ ' It IS there stated that jute 
had been sent to the Honourable 
Court of Directors on more than 
one occasion In a despatch, ikted 
4th December 1800, the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors 
speak of pdf and sunn, but not of 
nite So that the word was not 
then m general use But soon 
afterwards it seems to have become 
popular , and, so far as the Goimrn- 
ment correspondence is concerned, 
to have entirely superseded every 

other name for the fibre The <ie- 
nvation of the word is as has been 
indicated, somewhat obscure But 
the generally accepted explanation 
IS tLt the^ term pde is simply 
ile^ised fonn of 

and the ancient bansxm 

£t At least this IS the deriva- 
tion which has been accepted by the 

SSd Stha. the e4 
?SuT?vS S£haraspial 

“Lent names m different districts 


Jute is cultivated inalargenumber 
of the districts of Ben- 
gal and Eastern Bengal 
and to a smaller extent 
m Assam Taking the latest 
available statistics, the principal 
districts are the following The 
figures represent the number of 
acres which it is estimated were 
sown during 1907 — 


Hotfgfily 
Howrah 
SI Pargaiias 
fiadia 

Mursbidabad 

lesson 

Khnlna 

Couack 

RajsSabi 

Buajpur 


Acres 

81,700 

65.000 
61,700 
86,400 

93.000 
9S<4oo 

140,800 

37>?» 

r7,6oo 

iia,ooo 

143,000 


Jalpiigiin 

Rangpur 

Bogra 

Biibna 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Farid pur 

Backergunge 

Tippcra 

Purnea 

Malda 


Acres 

105,500 

455,800 

200,000 

151,300 

312.000 
647,100 

125.000 
»5,Soo 

310,600 

264,900 

45,000 


In each of the other growing dis 
tncts the area is below 15,000 acres 
The total area under jute cultivation 
in the provinces is estimated for the 
current year at 3,883,200 acres 
The total yield is estimated at 
million bales of 400 lbs each 
The Assam crop is relatively insigni- 
ficant, the estimated normal area 
under jute being, according to the 
official statistics, 55.700 acres But 
for the year 1905 the area sown was 
calculated at about 36,590 acres, 
with an estimated yeld of about 
8z,8oo bales of 400 lbs The Jnte 

Commission of 1873 published figu 

of area and yield vihich are interest- 
ing for purposes of comp^ison I 
X2 the total area under ]U e m 
Bengal and Assam was 9 5 > 99 

Sea Ls reduced to 517.107 acr^. 

or say ^. 55 ^, 2 needed to show 

jute trade of the province has made 

knng these thirtv-four years. 
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A fibre closely resembling jute 
IS produced to some extent in the 
Madras Presidency It is general- 
ly known as Bimiipatam jute, and 
Is derived from the plant Htbiscwi 
Cnmiabtnus Recently it has real- 
ised prices equal, or nearly equal, 
to those obtained for ordinary jute 
A crop ol the same plant is also 
raised m the Kistna Distnct, and 
IS known as Kottapam jute 
Besides being used for fibre, the 
Usts of ihejme jute plant is utilised 
plant jjj numerous other 
ways in Bengal Jute leaves and 
the tops of the plants arc sold for 
use as a pot herb A r egctablc 
soup IS made from one of tiie 
varieties, and another \,mety is 
boiled, fned or curried in different 
ways An infusion of the dried 
leaves is also used as a bitter tonic 
by Hindus 

There is no need to enter in 
Methods of Cut detail into the 
uvatjon and Hat methods of CllltU at 
ing and haricsting 
jute It Mill suffice to say that 
the plant seems to be capable 
of cultivation on almost any kind 
of soil, although on lateritc and 
gravelly soils it docs not llourish 
On alluvial soils it gi^es a good 
IS most jiroductue on 
a nch loam Successful cultivation 
demands a damp climate, without 
excessive ram, and .i high temper. 

aurftpart,cuIarlj-„,the‘’carlj!^Jrt 

of the season Ihe quahtits most 

''hich arc grown on lugj, lands 
LoM-lj.,ng and ch„r land!, or 
bankments, produce (he coarser and 
mfenor kinds of fibre io 7 mll 

about the end nf 1’ licgins 

U,e fiLe 

lolRe"'” Semm 

Nattunsinjr- ” 'o 


When 'mill 

3, ‘0 6 feel m frma.ru’ 

Almost m dry I md ’ I .T'*'"’''’ Crop is 
'wys liive dmkn « ,1 " former 
off and buiw'up e'r‘„'’‘'=‘''f ""1 

J 'mo It IS cut 


off ind nrricd to « ilir for rollmij The 
cost of ciitlinj; conics to much the s uul in 
I itliLC (.ISC, for III tlic fomitr tlic ciiiiiii); 
nkes mori. Iimt, uliilst in (he I'tlltrtvlrc 
Iiboiir IS spent in iinjing- tin phnl lo 
inter Bois lake ibout ten or ImlIm 
seconds in lui three or four stems olT m 
four or five feet of w Iter The si ilks of 
jute ire severil feel m heiifht Tins iri 
covered ivilJi kites nnil gnss to rtiikt 
(hem sink The lime given lo ritting 
vines ippiremit nilJi the lire of Ihi 
phnl One nnn s ml if ilu pi ml is eiii 
111 flower, the fibre vvoiiUt hv re idv for 
slrippini; iii tliirleeii or fourletii ilivs 
Anotlnr nun, nliosi j,,i. »» is ml ilhr 
flowering, hid steeped feir Iwenlv divs, 
mdilwisthenhirdU re idv The him 
leisgenertlK in smill inel oeinpv hille 
spices ofliiid wliieh ire jiisl ihovi tiu 
inter llie e iiile stint! wilder shiils, 
uIuIl lUc I IS umlir iv uor mil t^ii ih* 
cNccn ist 

" The stripping is e irritil on it llie 
v illige Site verj lirgelv, ilihoiigh some is 
Ilso stripped in deep niter Die mill 
1 Ikes one or Iwei {not metre ) St, nis, I il e s 
oir 111 idvenlilioiis reiots hj runiuiie tin 

hold of Ihe fibre It ••revol^cni! ' of hoih 
S t ms 11 oiite , md hv pissmg ih. fing, r» 

'um li.'";!”’ " •' freim Ihe 

gel most of the green bvrl iwiv, nul 
hung up (el (Jn Sonieiimis it neiivis 
Imk o"r eV' ■'fT-w.nlh when V.rj 

&e II V!'? .«llu 

oir bid iL J*’* '"•i 'Wil slnpped 

:s;?, .W-; 

hi'SJ.l.Valmi''”'' " ''“rtcoi';,'?! 

I roiuwlni h.i<; bee,, written », the 
Hie I spoil (rule optumg jnngnpl, 

stood that hc'fnr, «'nder. 

t'fc powcr-Ioom tl.J"' 
of gunny b.igs 'wil 
part of the lork nf 
peasant Indcod^i” i J/’' 


no exjiort of the raw material 
The e.irliest mention of the cxjiorl 
trade occurs in the records of the 
East India Comjnnj Trom these 
It ajijie.irs that in 1703 no Icss 
than 100 tons of /»,// were sent to 
Engl.ind The fibre w.is tlioiight 
well of, ,1 Coinniiftte of the Court 
of Direclors rslim ilini; that 1,000 
tons of It conid 1 il sold aiimuIK 
il from fqo to f 60 jwr ton Hut 
sliijirnents of this /hscnjiljon uire 
of course niendt txjicnmeiits It 
tt.is not untd i,s'2.<: 0 tint the 
film ipjn irs 111 tile oftici il 
txiiort sj.iDiitjr., I„ tint 

qob nniiiuN 30 sgtrs, \ iltud at 
Rs 020 I } q wire« txjxirlid to 
Ihi united kingdom 1,, tlic 
follouing ,r 2 , 2 oj in Hinds 
\Mut to (irc It Hnt.iin, iiynnuiids 
20 Stirs to till Hiiiteil stitis, md 
I in Hind 2b sters toHativn Hit 
trade w(,it on sliadilv from this 
point During the \cir iSii-ac 
the exjiorts to f.reat Britani 
sqqrt gated 31,32.^ nniuuN 31 noirs 
urh , Mhitd.it R< 53,015 

^ .annas 

JNinle alimil 22 niattrids uont to 
MV 1 ‘'coli.i and \orlli America 

II !' 'f''nnk' 

utl llhlslMtld bv tin follow, „M 
tihle, which shows the inriLV 
t\porlsfort ifhqiiinquniiiiiiMj — 




Avcntciif hve Jest, 
Ju CW( 


ll.XoO 
tSj 
1 17 .ei 7 
’jIO'vS 
U‘» Syu 
'll’ '> 2 h 
<l'ir> 7;, 
s.i'SX 1 10 

4 «''SS,,f,i 

S. />! :f7 

r.? 7 1,003 


s'- 

Ij 

>''17 4 '> 

‘V'J q 
'S'r !> 

iShi f,j 

''75 7 i 
*'’77 7s 
ISS3 X, 


peasant Indeed h .Ii , 
a fairly farce oua'iH 
W.IS jiroduLd^,,', tj',^ 
and eighteenth ‘^‘^'‘fi'tecntli 

home consumption andfo^' 
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From 1892-93 to the present time balers, brokers and shippers are 
the following are the figures — members No jute can be sold for 

export except on the Association 

AVI/? a 


1892 93 

1893 94 
1B94 9 S 
1893.96 

1896 97 

1897 98 

1898 99 

1899 igoo 

1900 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

Calcutta has 
great centre of 


Cwt, (ooo’s omitted) 

»o,S37 
8,690 
12,977 
12,267 
11,464 

15.023 

9,864 

9.725 
12,414 

14.755 

13036 

13.721 
12.875 

14,480 
IS.970 

always been the 
the export trade. 


expui I except on tne Association 
contract , and the rules of the Asso- 
ciation forbid the members doing 
business with any non-members 
The United Kingdom is one of the 
greatest consuming markets , and, 
as IS well known, Dundee is the 
most important jute-manufactunng 
centre in the United Kingdom 
Germany and France and other 
European countnes also take fairly 
large quantities In fact, the total 
exports to Continental Europe are 
about equal to, or perhaps a little 
in excess of, those to the United 
c^aicuiia iiao aivtayn — Kingdom The United States are 

great centre of the export trade, likewise large consumers, particular- 
although fairly large quantities of jy q| cuttings Of the total exports 
jute are also shipped from Chitta- ^ke year 1904-05, the United 
gong The fibre passes through a Xingdom took 40 1 per cent , 
considerable number of hands be- Germany 20 x per cent , France 10 
fore It is actually placed on board ggj^t ^ Austria-Hungary 6 2 per 
the export vessel It is bought ggj^^ ^ jtaly 3 8 per cent , Spam 
from the cultivators by local native j g pgj. cent The United States 
dealers up-country By them it came third with 15 per cent The 
IS sold to a class of Calcutta ^j^jyg gf j-ke exports for the year 
dealers known as balers, who buy 1904-05 is calculated at Rs 120 
the jute m small packages termed n^jikgns 

drums and have it pressed in Cal- jjj an account such as this it is 
StS into compact bales weighing perhaps unnecessary 

o^nift aoo lbs each By the balers to enter at length 

themte is sold through brokers to j^to the question of pnces But a 
the shippers, who in their turn re- ^rief summary of the prices realised 
Jeh it to driers and spinners in during the past forty-five years 
I-,. rone America and elsewhere be of interest In the early 

The messing of the bales is done g^xties the export trade began to 
, -u ^ranlip nressBS when the jute assume large proportions, an 
^ 5 ’ Sd the ■■rooti" • Si the avlra|e Calcutta pnce o 

fStS) «'™’'ed There are «w ,ule per hale rf 400 Ibyu 
^^..I twentvhvdrauhc press houses 14 lo annas At emi 

^^Palri^tta with a varying number g^ch quinquennial period since, t 

largest are are in the SomS show the vanatioiB lathM 

lars for which are printed m italics 


and press^their own jute 
the press houses the jute is con- 
veyed to the exporting vessel It 
Sv be of interest tq note that 

Sre*e.ntroductiouof^uhc 

power, Bi® l'^^® worked by 

wooden screw presses, workeu oy 

'^^The affairs of the export jute 
trJde aie controlled 

filled Jute Association, which was 

in X892, an d of whi^ 

* It uienaoned^ 

tVte term “ loou woody portions 

rSms orr* 

these portions when cut off 


Pnce pet bale 
of 400 lbs 


Percentage of 
increase or 
decrease 



All the causes of the recent 
ncrease in value cannot be specifi- 
ed with absolute certainty But 
there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that the great development 
of the local manufacturing indus 
try IS one of the principal causes 
It must also be remembered that the 
demand for jute from all consum- 
ing markets is steadily increasing 
with the growth of the trade of the 
world 

It has been already mentioned 
that the fibres 
The native manu- obtained from 
factunng industry different 

fibre.yielding plants in Bengal have 
been from an early period utilised 
by the people of the province 
The native manufactures re- 
solved themselves into three mam 
classes — cordage, cloth and paper 
The first ranged from the thin- 
nest twist to ropes sufficiently 
thick for hawsers The cloth was 
of various qualities, adapted to the 
different purposes for which it was 
used There was a thick closely- 
woven gunny, which was known as 
giht, tdt or chat The different 
varieties of this cloth were used 
for packing seeds, sugar, nee and 
other produce There was also a 
thin closely-woven fabric, whi^ was 
common in parts of Maldah, Dmaj - 
pur, Rangpur, and among the Locn 
and other aboriginal tribes near the 
foot of the Himalayas It seems 
to have been used for wean^ 
apparel There was further a thirf 
cLrse variety, which was used for 

the sails of vvelv- 

oacking bulky rticles The weav 

tSS of the Agn-Hortirataral 
Society — 

sticks or chattee weaving posts 

measure of the piec thread is 

sufficient number f The 

wound on them as wa p, ^ lo the 

warp IS taken up remote 

weaving machine T p 

are placed at two enu . J^^le 

therAun <,*«;r or roller, they 
fast to ,, the 

put into the ’ ‘r^^ood is laid upon 

l,s„l regulator 

the warp called J a 

There is no sley used j, 

shuttle with thread called 



which .•.bcuunnbx i ‘’''P' "i^iolind 

itum mil I- ll'i- clo'l> 

,,p tolh. rolUr 1“ ‘ ‘ 

of «ood ciIIliI "H'cl; 

riL'uIilmir intl >.inoolhiiiff tlic «o« ' 

slick IS fnstoncd to llic cnrp to keep Ibi 

cloth strtiffht " 

An interesting general account ol 
tlic native industry is quoted in Ur 
Rovlc’s treatise on “The Fibrous 
Plants of India ’’ It was written 
lusl fiity years ago by a Mr Henley, 
whom Rojlc describes as “an intel- 
ligent merchant from Calcutta 

*■ Till eri It li idc ind pi iiicip il emplot 
ol ]iitc," sijs Ml Hciilcc, “is for the 
iiiiniifiitiirc of gimnc cluits oi ihuUiis, 
ir, leiifftbs siiifiblo foi mikintf biffs 
This iiidiistn foims the ffrtntl domestic 
nninifactiiri of -ill ihc populous cistern 
districts of I o«ci Hcuffil It pen idcs 
ill clisscs, ind penctntis into eicn 
hoiischold Men, women, ind cliildicii 
find occiipilioii therein Bo ilmeii in tin n 
spue moments, liiisbmdmtn, pil iiikeui- 
eirritrs, ind domestic sen lilts, ecer5liodi 
in fact, bciiiff Hindoos — for Mnssiilni ms 
spin eat ton onb —piss tluirleisine moments 
disliff m liind, spniniiiff ffiiimj twist Its 
prepintion, toffethci with the wciciilff 
into lengths, forms the neii r fiiliiiff re- 
soiirec of tint most huinbli, patient and 
despised of creited btiiigs — the Hindoo 
widow, — sised b) Uw fiom the pile, but 
condemned b} opinion ind custom foi the 
icmimdci of her di) s, Iitenllj losickclctli 
ind isbes, ind the lowest domestic drudg- 
cr) in the \ci} lioiiscliokl where once, 
perhips, her will W1S hw The manutic- 
tiiro spins her fiom being a clnrge on 
let fimih— she cm ilwijs, cern Uei 
bre id Amongst these ciiiscs will bi 
discerned the \cr) low puces it which 
giiniij minnfictiires iie produced in 
Heiigil, ind winch line ittncled the 
deiiniul of the wlioli eommeienl woiM 
There is perhips, no other lilicle so 
tinieorsilb diffused o\ci the glnhe is the 
tiuh m gimn} bij; 

' All the finei and long-stipled jiite is 
re scried foi the e sport tiade, in which it 
hens I eonipanfnelj high price Tin 
short staple senes for the local miniific- 
tures, ind it mat be lemiiked that i 
given weight of gimnj bigs miv be pur- 
elnsid It about tlic smie price as a 
similir w eight of nw mitonal, leivinij 
no ippaitiil ni trgin for spuinniir and 
weaving" 

With the coming of the power- 

Thcpoviti loom indiistr) luom, the indi- 
i , „ genous manu- 

factures naturallv declined In 1872 
when the Commission \i Inch has been 
already referred to w as making in\ es- 
tigations, statistics were obtained 
showing the quantities of fibre con- 
sumed bi native weavers and rone- 
inakirs The figures are of course, 
more or less approximate but tlici 

Fo! L n " time 

lor the jear was 90,000 maunds 
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for Rangpnr 50.000 maunds. for 
Murshidabad 38.000 maono® for 
Maldah 25.000 maunds, 

Singh 12,000 maunds, and Hooghly 
120,000 maunds But this lattei 
quantity may have included some of 
the mills which had then come into 
existence in the Hooghly District 
The first mill had been in fact es- 
tablished a good many years before 
It was located at Rishra near Ser- 
am pore, and was started about 
1855 by Mr Geo Ackland, who 
ow-ned coffee planfafions in Ceylon 
The original title of the concern 
w'as the Riahia Yarn Mills Co , 
which was subsequently changed 
to the Rishra Co , Ld In 1858 a 
Company styled the Borneo Co , 
Ld, which had been formed to 
develop the island of Borneo, rstab 
hshed another mill at Barnagore, 
about four miles from Calcutta 
T his concern was called by the name 
of the Company, but in 1872 its 
name was changed to the Barnagore 
Jute Factory Co , Ld , by which 
designation it is still known The 
year 1862 witnessed the establish- 
ment of the Gourepore Mill, which 
has since become one of the largest 
and most 'mportant In 1869 the 
India and the Serajgunge Mills 
were started Four years later a 
considerable expansion of the in- 
dustry took place, four new mills 
being opened These were the 
Budge Budge, Fort Gloster, Champ- 
dany, and Seebpore Still greater 
extensions followed in 1874 when 
Samnuggur, Oriental (now^ Union), 
How'rah, Hastings, Rustomjee 
Twine (now Central), Clive and 
Asiatic (now Soorah) were started 
Of these perhaps the most remark 
able was the Hastings Mill, which is 
at present the only large privately- 
owmed jute mill m Calcutta It 
was and is the property of Messrs 
Birkmyre Bros who w'ere the pro- 
pnetors of a null at Greenock 
Mr \\m Birkm 5 n-e came to the con- 
clusion that ]ute spinning and weav- 
ing were more likely to be success- 
ful on the banks of the Hooghly than 
on the banks of the Clyde He 
accordingly transferred his mill to 
Calcutta, establishing it m the 
neighbourhood of Serampore It of 
course derives its name from War- 
ren Hastings, m whose villa the 
managei of the mill lives A London 

Ganges 

Will m 1S75, and two 5 ears later 
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a new Calcutta company, the 
Kamarhatty, was formed These 
rapid extensions resulted in tfte 
supply of gunnies soon outstripping 
the demand The consequence was 
that in 1880 there was a great de- 
pression in the trade, and severa 
mills were forced into liquidation 
These were the Calcutta Jute Mills, 
the Oriental Jirte Mills, and the 
Rustomjee Twine Co The first- 
named of these three was the con- 
cern which was originally known 
as the Rishra Company It had 
been resuscitated in 1870 as the 
Calcutta Jute Mills After the col- 
lapse 111 1880, it was bought by the 
Champdany Co for Rs 5 lakhs, 
and was re started as the Wellington 
Mills, by which name it is still 
known At about the same time the 
Oriental Mill was bought by the 
Union Co for Rs 3,50,000 , and 
the Rvistom]ee Twine Co , by Mr 
Moran, who converted it into the 
Ghoosery Jute Co This concern 
was afterwards bought by Mr 
Chanda Ramjee of Bombay, and 
eventually it became the Central 
Jute Mills Co , Ld , under which 
name it still exists In 1882-83 the 
Victoria, Hooghly, Kanknarrah, and 
Titaghur Mills were established 
They were followed by +be Lower 
H-ioghly and the (^ondalnara, and 
in 1805-96 by the Khaidah, 
Standard, National, Alliance, and 
Anglo-Indn The Delta Mill (into 
which the old Serajgunge concern 
was merged) was established in 
1899, theKinnisonandthe Arathooii 
in 1900, and the Dtlhousie in 
IQ03 The Alexandra, the Naibati 
and the Lawrence, which began not 
long since, and the B dvedere, Kelvi’ , 
Rdiance and Auckland, which are 
still more lecent, bring the list up to 
date * ^ ' 

It would not be an easy matter 
to obtain complete statistics of the 
number of looms and spindles, and 
of the production of cloth and bags 
m the very early days of the in^s- 
try But in the seventies, when 
the nn Is were just beginning to 
develop, the Rishra Mil] liad about 
260 looms, the Borneo about 400, 
the Gourepore about 200. and the 
India about roo The exnanemn 
which took place about that time) 
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has been already remarked upon 
It was so great that by 1878-79 as 
many as tw6nty-one mills had been 
established, with 4,645 looms and 
65,882 spindles The nominal 
capital of these concerns was, accor- 
ding to the official figures, about 
Rs 12 mils They must have 
employed about 25,000 workpeople 
The progress, which has been maoe 
since! IS well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the posi- 
tion at the end of each quinquennial 
period — 


Rs 53,09,577 From that time 
onward the trade extended rapidly, 
as the following statement will 
show 



of the trade, the varieties of bags 
are becoming increasingly numerous 
The price quoted is consequently 
the average of a considerable num- 
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Year 

Average 
price per 
100 bags 

Rs 

Perceptage of 
increase or 
decrease, 

Bate year 1873 

1S65 

24 

109 

1870 

288 

130 

tSn 

12-0 

/oa 

1875 

22 8 

102 

1880 

19 12 1 

I 90 

188s 

20 2 

91 

1890 

24 14 

U 3 

189s 

24 4 

no 

igoo 

23-12 

108 

1905 

27 

122 


The table gives a very fair idea 

is m'^otdcr^to apprecuK this 
° ” 4-i! mnnerlv, it is necessary to 
a ew statistics showing the 
quote a lew pigth and 

production of A-st 

bags In I® 3 ^ working 

'end Ss were exported from 
o Their value was estim- 
Calcutta ,0 2«aci8 In the 

ated at was 

following the value 

52.030,341 


The foregoing figures include both 
the foreign and the coasting trade 
The value of the latter is returne , 
for the vear 1904-05, a® 
Rs 1,76,22,611, and of the former 

bags and cloth together, 32 3 per 
cS of the to W vote of tte 
foreign trade was shipped to tne 

S,de m £ louth Amencao 
statehes of 

e»""y„Kr 

complete ‘'“f „ Rs 19 

Mop'S 

following are the 
quinquennium s 

ISSnSttat.^ttt'te »!*■'“»” 


lute Mill owners ana agcuio 

Bengal combined as 

Indian Jute far back as 1884 into 

Mills' Associa gn Association, which 

IS now known as the 
Indian Jute Mills’ Association 
From its inception the Association 
has been actively engaged m pro- 
moting the welfare of the industry, 
and has undoubtedly ^ 
advance its interests ^J^re a e 
now thirty-five mills on the list oi 
members, mth z 6 , 93 i 
work All manufactured goods 
S and aU raw ]ute is bought 
mills on Association forms of 
^Lfract’ which have been drawn 

B»t Wtle 

Concinsion Bengal what cotton 

province Attemu 

^een made to P^roduce^tn^^ 

other countries hav n ^^g^gfore 

successful, ^jg^pate that the 

avety “Sl^ontinue to 

Bengal industry for a 




The Calcutta Trades Association. 


The oldest public body in 
Calcutta is the Calcutta Trades 
Association, which came into being 
on the 5th July, 1830, just twenty* 
four j'ears after the establishment 
of the Bank of Bengal, and eight 
years before the foundation of the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 
Which IS now merged into the 
engal Chamber of Commerce 
ihe immediate cause of the forma- 
the Association was a 
public recommendation from the 
Son" ^^'''M^stice of Bengal, the 
Sn Edward Grey, 

iWien sitting as a Commissioner 
of the Insolvent Court m the case 

ai ® ‘tie Bengal Army 

on which occasion Sir Charles Grev 
expressed himself as follous --- 7 
would advise the Tradesmen of 

fn themselves into 

an Association, and to investiL e 
the means of those to whoTtbev 
«ay give credit, and to TmS 
some person to ivatrh ^ ^ 
ceedings of all P™' 


Co , Messrs Scott Thomson & Co , 
Messrs Steuart & Co . and Messrs 
W Thacker & Co (now Messis 
Thacker, Spink & Co ), and Messrs 
Watts & Co The business trans- 
acted at the first meeting was 
mostly of a formal nature, and a 
Committee was formed, compris- 


the wstem t ^ Association was 

™ mny ytau oblMned „ Ifc 
country, to tho m the 

ot the honest Prejudice 

S'",, 'W 

- 

come of a nr.,,!,? the out- 
tradesmen, hdd on ot 

casion as the imm oc- 

tJie advice tendS^h^® 

Justice of Ben?d 
forth It 2s set 

?“* »f t£ “ "«te 

finns «piysenfed\/^^ ^^cutta 
uight are stiU m uieeting, 

are Messrs n T^^'ftence Thpl 


>-u«iiumee was rormed, compns- 
the following members — 
^ Burkmyoung.J Coull, 
J W Duncan. W T Gibbon, C S 

H McKellar, Geo Parbury, Geo 
Sheanvood, Samuel Smith. R S 
Thomson, and H Twentyman 
The Committee at once set to work 
^ Genera] Meeting 

Thp^^r f ^ following month® 
The Calcutta trading firms ivere 
circularised, and each establishment 

Si'sas'.;'*; 

SSfIS'S 

had handed ^®‘y^^'®hments. which 
Chairman was 

lakhs of rnpeS Tn Ilf® 5o 

tablishmentsMverJo?fh 1"" “- 

firms were not inSdi 
the three Auctio^hp, "'ere 

existence included 
the Chairman remnri^^ 
led to belieij SS 
amount of the total 

,tadea.« of *■> 

less than a crore nf ^ not 

the then rate of exfl ™P®®®' or, at 
a milhon sterhn^®’ 

ciation, as s^ettrth at°i ^®so- 

coiL ^°«0'vs 


of leady money jiayment, which 
prevails in all other parts of the 
vi'orld, t and which enables the 
tradesmen to sell at lower lates 
than those of Calcutta can afford 
to do, from the prevalence of the 
ruinous system of indiscriminate 
credit which has obtained for many 
years, to the senous n jury of the 
tradesman, and to the manifest 
disadvantage of the public 

define the terms of 
credit when credit is allowed, and 
to prescribe measures calculated 
to ensure jiayment, and guard 
apinst future loss where the terms 
of that predit are violated 
(3) “To encourage a friendly 
communication amongst persons 
engaged m business ,n cK” 
especially on subjects involving 
interests, an object 
which appears hitherto to hive 
been neglected " 

Mr Samuel Smith was unam. 
mously elected President of the 
Association, and the Committee 
fh turned their attention to 
the objects for which it was founL 

Hon Lord WilhamBelitmck^f* 

ernor-General nf "ontinck, Gov- 

the Judges of the SujJreme^^Court 
was solicited That of thTr * 

ot the object^ approval 

When the A ^ Association 
estahhshe? "'^^firs'^ 

divided into T*"'' 

ters. Junior Masters 

men and Armrl [ ' ^®^^ows, Pore- 

officerwas ^he head 

designated ’ President buY^it 

»^drsj' ‘to 

practice that 

bodies m Euronp similar 

quently adopted' ^ 
ter was Mr^ SamuTi'^c 
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the Association, he was -unaninious- 
ly requested to accept the office 
of Permanent President, with func- 
tions not interfering with the duties 
of the Master 

From its commencement the 


of Limitation, the advertisement 
and conduct of Sheriff’s sales, the 
state of the Pohce, the prevention 
of nuisances, the subject of arrest 
under mesne process, the state of 
the Law of Apprenticeship and the 


Association, while never losing sight evils resulting Iherefrom, the mode 
of the objects for which it was of remittances from the mofussil, 

- « 4 . 1 <1 J1_l 1 


primarily established, has steadily 
kept m view the importance of 
attending to matters of public in- 
terest, and the Association as a 

body has always enjoyed the res- 
pect of the Government for its 
ready and broad-minded 

advice on the many 

questions of magnitude j 

on which It has been ' 

consulted One of the j 

very first matters to 1 ^ 

engage its attention was • 

the provision of means ' 

whereby dishonest debt- 
ors who applied for the 
benefit of the Insolvent 
Act might be effectually 
opposed The expenses 
involved in an opposition 
were, at that time, ex- 
tremely heavy, and the 
result, in the majority 
of cases, anything but 
such as was calculated 
to convey the warning 
desired In response to 
a memorial sent up by ' 
the Association to the <' 

Commissioner of the j 

Insolvent Court on the j 

subject of mitigated J 

costs, a new Insolvent m 

Act was passed which f m 

provided for the pay- S 

ment of these costs out ^ 

of the insolvent s estate, | 
unless such opposition 
proved to be frivolous 
and vexatious Among 
important matters of 
more general interest 


and the unnecessary delays and 
inconveniences experienced in the 
export, the import, and the transit of 
goods through the Calcutta Custom 
House, were also matters of pubhc 
interest that early formed subjects 


jr ' 


1 


Mt A H WALiis, ci t 


that engaged the atten- discussion and representation y 

Se?Ve- n.W'oi x 834 » 

^ r “ftal AixS: bXS: 

Iks, th. state of v^ra« m ^ 

S'- "f - * " 

coohes^and hackeries, tu« 


General, was granted on the 29th 
December of the same year 
Early in the following year, Lord 
William Bentmck’s term as Gov- 
ernor-General expired, and his 
departure from India was made 
the occasion for an Address, signed 
by A Rogers, Master, on behalf 
of the members of the Association, 
m recognition of the countenance 
the Association had received at his 
Lordship’s hands in its endeavour 
to protect trade interests and to 
promote the comfort and security 
of the inhabitants of 

= the Metropolis Lord 

William Bentinck, in 
, reply, said that the As- 

sociation had, from its 
commencement, his best 
wishes for its success 
The state of credit stood 
upon a mo=t rotten foot- 
ing, the fraudulent and 
unprincipled alone profit- 
ing by it, while the 
honest buyer and seller 
were the victims 'Tt 
was not possible,” he 
said, “for the single 
efforts of the most 
honest tradesman to 
overcome the practice , 
but the whole Trade 
have effected a thorough 
reform, most creditable 
to those who devised 
and accomplished it, and 
most useful to the public 
at large” So far the 
Governor-General nad 
dealt only with matters 
directly connected with 
the immediate and separ- 
ate interests of the 
members of the Associa- 
tion , but he went on to 

refer to objects of a more 

public nature m which 
their interest had 
practical shape, and with 
poecial reference to municipal 
r^orm which even m those early 
a — t 

m the propa"™' he Minted 

The Best, It ™ Oidy 


UUL , X only 

Sgf ^ ^association^ *at ^^coMd 

severance m ca y g useful 

incorporating with it au 
improvements. 



In thobe days, when the control 
of the affairs of Bengal were left 
to a Governor-General, with the 
whole management of the 
on his shoulders, or to an ^’CCi^^cn- 
tal Senior Member of Council, the 
Calcutta Trades Association was 
the only public body that could 
voice well-informed opinion, and 
act as interpreter between the Gov- 
ernment and the people That its 
services were recognised and appre- 
ciated by so far-seeing a ruler as 
Lord William Bentinck is worthy 
of record, as are also his farewell 
words to the members of the Asso- 
ciation He said -“Having been 
for many years a warm advocate for 
reform, 1 have contemplated with 
pleasure the great benefits derived 
from the larger admission into the 
councils of the Kingdom of the 
intelligence and patriotism of those 
classes which have previously been 
in a great degree excluded A some- 
what similar feeling is excited by the 
present occasion It is the exalta- 
tion of a class, a new infusion of 
independence and usefulness w orKing 
for the benefit of all, which delights 
me You represent, and worthily, 
the respectability, the knowledge 
and enlightened principles of the 
same class m our own country 
Your connexion with every branch of 
business enables you to judge how 
all separately and collectively are 
affected by the public institutions 
and by the measures of those who 
preside over them , and yours is 
an impartial and independent evi- 
dence, of which, if favourable, any 
Government would have reason to 
be proud ’ ’ 

Several years before Lord Dal- 
housie issued his famous Minute in 
which recognised the necessity 
of constructing railways to connect 
the chief provinces and cities of 
India, and laid the foundation of the 
existing system of railway communi- 
cation, the Association had been 
alive to the fact that without the 
material appliances which facilitate 
and cheapen the means of commu- 
nication and production, there could 
be no real progress, and in 1844 the 
subject of the introduction of rail- 
ways into India was taken into con- 
sideration After considerable dis- 
cussion It was resolved that the Asso- 
ciafaon was unanimous m its behef 

some eligible 
line.t^ing m its course the mostim- 
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portant stations along ‘he Valley of 
the Ganges, up to M^mpore could 
not but realise great advantages to 
the country, and be the means of 
developing products and lesour^s as 
vet unknown, m addition to afford- 
ing facilities to the transit of mer- 
chandise and produce A numbei ot 
years elapsed, however, before these 
visions were realised, and it was not 
until old John Company (with all its 
virtues, which were many, and ail 
its faults, which were not a few, 
including a rooted objection to im- 
proved means of communication), 
had disappeared from the scene, that 
any real advance was made 
In 1845, the Association, anxious 
to aid, so far as circumstances would 
permit, any effort for the adoption 
of measures calculated to improve 
the moral and social condition of 
the rising generation, made a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the 
establishment of the " Calcutta 
Lyceum,” with a recommendation 
that such portion of it as was ne- 
cessary might he expended in the 
purchase of apparatus for a course 
of lectures on “ Hydro-Electncity ’’ 
But a lack of public spirit, together 
with the restrictions placed by the 
Government on the officers who were 
capable of giving attractive scientific 
lectures, soon put an end to a pro- 
ject which had been started under 
the most auspicious circumstances 
Further opposition was encountered 
from the Government m 1848-50, 
over a matter of some importance 
which occupied the attention of 
the Association, arising out of the 
discovery of defalcations m the 
funds of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
gistrar regarding the assets of 
certain insolvent estates, received 
by the Registrar but not accounted 
for by him Government declined 
to accept any responsibility in the 
matter, and after much futile 
discussion, an advertisement was 
inserted in the newspapers calling 
upon those who had suffered 
owing to the defalcations to co- 
operate with the Association to 
obtain relief Further, every effort 
was made to obtain from the 
Administrator-General a correct list 

had suffered by the defalcations of 

21,®, but here again 

tered"i^^\^^^r encoun- 
tered, a.nd the Government of the 

daymadeno effort to bring its own 


zSi 


officials to book, or to adywe tto 
enquiry lu any way " 

petition was eventually prepareo 

and forwarded to the House 
Commons, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, and as a result, a Select Com 
mittee was appointed, winch rccom 
mended that the claimants should 
be satisfied out of the funds on ac- 
count of unclaimed estates , ana 
that in the event of any of the claim- 
ants to such estates coming tor- 
ward subsequent!)', their claims 
should be met out of the revenues 
of the countr)' In accordance 
with these recommendations, a 
despatch was sent out from the 
Court of Directors, in August, 1850, 
directing that measures should be 
immediately taken to carry out 
the suggestions made by the Select 
Committee, and ‘‘the Judges of 
Her Majesty’s Court m Calcutta’ 
were required to assist m the pre- 
paration of a legal enactment 
whereby the heirs of unclaimed 
estates, should they subsequently 
come fonvard, might not find their 
rights endangered in any way 
This was one of the many questions 
taken up and earned to a definite 
issue, in which the Association 
had no pecuniary interest to serve, 
either as a body, or individually as 
members 

The following twenty years cov- 
ered a period, perhaps the most im- 
portant of any m the history of 
India m its political, social, and 
commercial aspects, since the ad- 
vent of the British First, in 
1854, was created a separate Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship for Bengal, 
contemporary with which arose de- 
mands for every sort of public im- 
provement, moral and material, m 
accordance with the requirements 
of civilised life Then, while the 
energies of the Government were 
being devoted to the newdy-organis- 
ed system of administration, and a 
vigorous impulse was being given 
to material progress, came the 
revolution which for a lime para- 
lysed our Government throughout 
a large part of India, followed even- 
tually by the transfer of India from 
the Company to the Crown Then, 
tn 1870, the Suez Canal, whicli 
reyolutiomsed the mam lines of 

opened 

SSS”? eventful period the 
Calcutta Trades Association took 
an active part in bnngmg to the 
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notice of the Government the ever- a: 
increasing needs of the general pub- oi 
lie, as also those of the community A 
which It more specially represented s] 
Municipal affairs bulked largely ir 
in its programme, and owing to the si 
rapid and continuous increase m a 
size and population of Calcutta, a 
the importance of an improved v 
system of supervision and control e: 
over its sanitary arrangements, n 
its conservancy, and the other local a 
details appertaimng to the good p 
management of large cities, became 0 
apparent It appeared to 
the Committee appointed 
for the purpose of formu- 
lating the views of the 
Association that the 
remedy for existing evils 
would be found in the 
appomtment of a differ- 
ently constituted Board, 
mto whose hands the exer- 
cise of mumcipal powers 
should be entrusted, and 
in which the rate-payers 
might have a controlling 
voice , and a memorial to 
this effect was submitted 
to the Lieutenant-Governor 
(Sir John Peter Grant) on 
the iith May, x86i This 
led to the appointment by 
Government of a mixed 
Committee under Mr 
Seton-Karr to enquire into 
the matter, the Association 
nominating Mr F Jen- 
nings, at that time Master, 

as its representative on 
the Commission Another 
member, Mr Lazarus, 
later on requested by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to 
loin the Commission The 
appointment of this Com- 
mission led up to even s 
which form a most interest- 
ing chapter in tlm hiu^ni- 
cipal history of 
and the immediate upshot of 
was that a new Act was passed m 
18% ih vested the 

geetnment of a® SSe 

lion, consisting of all the 
Ot the Peace 

and Orissa, and all Justices 

Peace for the towo, Witt a 

Chainnan appointed by 
mentinwhomrtlexeeui 

,ty was fly „%dnecUy 

foS^witVe mnnicpal 


arrangements of the city, also 
occupied the attention of the 
Association within the penod above 
specified, and the market arrange- 
ments, the dramage, the water- 
supply, and street-lighting were 
all exhaustively dealt with As 
a matter of fact, many of the con- 
veniences enjoyed under the pres- 
ent system of municipal govern- 
ment are largely due to the thorough 
and practical manner in which the 
preliminary details were threshed 
out by the various Sub-Committees 



The late Mr J B Kmght, cie 

from time to time appointed by the 
Associabon Among matters 0 
^ore immediate --en^J^^its 

^^^^Watef ^the Customs’ Act. 
Postal rates, ^ various 

fufles 'rt: 

ponsibdity of Partnership 


payment of Money Orders The 
Association was also consulted on 
the subject of the Gold and the 
Paper Currency, which resulted in 
the extension of circles for the 
Paper Currency, and the introduc- 
tion into India in 1864 of the 
sovereign, at a fixed exchange value 
of ten rupees 

In all public measures connected 
with the trade of the Port the Asso- 
ciation has been active, and it was 
one of the first public bodies to 
memorialise the Government on 
the question of the con- 
struction of a bridge across 
the Hooghly In 1867 a 
further raemonalwas sub- 
mitted, urging that the 
shareholders of the East 
Indian Railway should be 
induced to give their con- 
sent to the erection of a 
bridge, and this memorial 
was forwarded by Govern- 
ment to the Board of 
Directors of the East 
Indian Railway, with a 
strong recommendation 
from Government The 
result was that Mr Rendel. 
Consulting Engineer to the 
East IndianRailway Board, 
received instructions to 
repott on the luflittcri ^nd 
the outcome of his repmt 
was the sanction by the 
Secretary of State for India 
of the existing floating 
budge It was not, how- 
ever, until 1871 that the 
Act was passed which em- 
powered the Bengal Gov- 
ernment to proceed with 
the work, and the bridge 
was not opened to traffic 
until October, 1874 
m 1870. a Bill fox to® 

appointment of 

sioners for snaking 

provements m th 

f rakutta was introduced into 
, of Calcutta , several 

[ the Benga ca^re- 

3 provisions of tbe mu 

I fully ‘=®J'^the^TrZdes Associa- 

■ certain alterations they 

s tion, " to suggest were 

- found it necessa y The Bill was 

e ultimately 

II passed into law Master, 
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the Commissioners for carrying out 
Ihe provisions of the Act 
With the appointment, in 1861, 
of a paid, whole-time Secretary, 
may be said * to have com- 
menced the practical working of 
the system of Trust Accounts, 
which forms one of the most im- 
portant and useful departments of 
the Association to the present day 
It had long been felt that if a pub- 
lic body, such as the Trades Asso- 
ciation, could intervene between 
Creditor and Debtor, gaming the 
confidence of both, it would prove 
a great advantage, and save much 
trouble all round , but it was not 
until 1861 that the system of placing 
accounts m the hands of the Asso- 
ciation for liquidation by mutual 
consent, was fairly orgamsed 
In January, 1862, the Bengal 
Legislative Council was first estab- 
lished, and in the following year, 
one of the four non-official Euro^ 
pean Members of the Council nomin- 
ated by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
was chosen to represent the Calcutta 
Trades Association, a custom which 
is maintained to this day Mr F 

Jennings wasthefirstrecipientof the 

honour, and his appointment as 
the representative of the Associa- 
tion on the Council was regarded 
not only as a proof of themfiuenee 
possessed by the Association, but 
W a guarantee that the interests 
ot the non-official classes would be 
studied in the future policy of the 
Government In 1864. the hirf, 
advertisement 
hy the leading newspapers of the 

day led the Committee Vcoi£r 

the question of establishing I 
newsp^p^ that should S a 

SS* 

first number of whiciCied 
on the ist August. 184^ 

A proposal came before tho 

tn due course 


in some shape or form In the great Codes that cover all India, 
latteryear, anew Bill was published, or regarding the Currency or the 
on which the opinion of the Associa- Tariff, m which the whole Empire 


tion was invited It was observed 
with regret that the Bill contem- 
plated no alteration m the period of 
limitation prescribed m the original 
Act for suits in respect to goods 
sold by retail, hut, that principle 
being affirmed, the Bill was valuable 
as removing certain doubts as to 
procedure in certain cases Some 
alterations were suggested in the 
sections regarding the computation 
of the time a debtor was absent 
from British India, and the renew- 
al of debts that had become barred 
by the Statute, and the Bill as 
amended was passed 
The earlier work in which the 
Association took its share has been 
reviewed in some detail, because it 
IS as well to recognise that many of 
the public works still in process of 
construction and development are 
part of the great scheme of material 
betterment originated to a large 
extent by the Association The 
sanitary and municipal arrange- 
ments of the city, for instance, have 
always been wdl to the fore in the 
programme of work that the Asso- 
ciation has resolved to do its best 
to see through, and its insistence. 


is concerned, or on the smaller, 
but equally important subject of 
local needs, the views of the Asso- 
ciation have always been sought, 
and the practical value of those 
views has been acknowledged by 
the highest authorities on many 
occasions Among other questions 
that have been before the Commit- 
tee, in which the views advanced 
have prevailed, may be mentioned 
the improvement in the emolu- 
ments and privileges of the Judges 
of the High Court, the settlement 
of the system which has provided 
Calcutta with a service of electric 
trams, and the costly but admir- 
able undertaking, the evtension of 
file Presidency General Hospital 
Much attention has been bestowed 
of late on such questions as the 
Law of Limitation, Imprisonment 
for debt, the Bankruptcy Act, the 
Indian Factories Act, the Mer- 
diandise Marks Act, the Indian 
Tariff Act, the Contract Act, and 
the working of the Police Courts 
1 here are many other subjects of 
importance on winch the Commit- 
tee of the Association is stdl en- 
gaged, prominent among which 


in and out of season, on the neces- mov'lL 
sity for the adoption of sanitary the proposal to 

measures in accordance with modern 

requirements had Its influence with before the 

the old Justices of the Peace m 
whom, in 1863, was vested the 
municipal government of the city 
and who carried out much useful 

w to contempo- 

S ^ from deOT- 

able place in which to dwell Much 

C fnnl “Wl'te. but 
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occasion was utilised as affordmir and 1831, Mr Samuel Mr ^alvey ,^18^1’ 

an opportunity for authoSvf & ' and 1833, Mr F H T W £’ 

official pronouncements Pnl)n«? "n^^^myoung , 183,^ ^nd iSss Mr Kni0-ii+ ™okes, 1873 jjj. j g 

xng 1884! however, thte ensuS an UrF A 
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by the feast held 
Scotsmen, on the Day 
of their Patron Saint 
In 1899 the Annual 
Dinners of the Trades 
Association were re- 
sumed, and the function 
bids fair to recover its 
lost ground as an occa- 
sion on which high 
officials may ventilate 
their ideas on public 
questions At the 
Dinner held on the 
29th J anuary, 1908, 
the principal guest of 
the evening was the 
Chief Justice of Bengal, 
the Hon Sir Francis 
Maclean, and he seized 
the opportunity for 
the purpose of making 
a notable reference to 
the rumours as to the 
proposed partition of 
the High Court 

Officials of the 
Associatiox 

In the Annual Re- 
port for 1850, the 
Association recorded 
its appreciation of the 
valuable services ren- 
dered by Mr Samuel 
Smith, whose liberality 
on its formation, stead- 
fast adherence to its 
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1885, Mr C F Lar- 
fflour, 1886, Mr H 

Womack 1888, Mr 
J ^ HaJJett, 1889, 

Mr A Acton. 1890, Mr 

H T Ottewi]], i&i 

^ I ^ Womack, 
^^92, Mr W T, Spink, 
1893, Mr A H Walks. 
1094 and 1895. Mr E 

F W]ey,%6and 

T W Spink, 
1898, Mr Donald Mc- 
Gregor 1899, Mr H 
1900. Mr 
w J Bradshaw, 1901 
and 1902, Mr F A 
Larmour, 1903 and 

1904, Mr E B Eden , 

1905, Mr W T Grice , 

1906, Mr W Smith, 
1907; Mr J S Hams, 
who was re-elected 
Master for 1908 

The Association has 
been represented on 
the Council of His 
Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Ben- 
gal by the following 
Members —Mr W 
Spink, Mr W Geo 
Parbuiy, Mr F Jen- 
nings, Mr J B Kmght, 
Mr F F Wyman, Mr 
T W Brookes, Mr. 


welfare and interests, and ready 
assistance under circumstances 
which required the aid of his ex- 
perience and judgment, had won 
for him the respect and esteem of 
every member As a mark of 
respect and approbation he was in 
August, 1850, as mentioned before, 
elected Permanent President of the 
Association, he having been ap- 
pointed President in 1831, when 
the title of the head executive 
officer was changed from President 


1843, Mr G F Remfry , 1844, Mr 
Henry Burkinyoung, 1845 and 
1846, Mr R C Lepage , 1847 and 
1848, Mr J P Parker, 1849 and 
1850, Mr C J Pittar, 1851, Mr 
W Spink , 1852, 1853 and 1854, 
Mr W Roberts, 1855, Mr R 
Sloley, 1856 and 1857, Mr W 
Roberts , 1858 and 1859, Mr T W 
Payne, i860, Mr G F Remfry, 
1861 and 1862, Mr F Jennings, 
1863 and 1864, Mr J B Knight , 
1865, Mr John Mackintosh, 1866, 


J E Caithness, Mr Geo Irving, 
Mr H Pratt, Mr A H Wallis, 
Mr C F Larmour, Mr J G 
Womack, Mr T W Spink, Mr 
W T Spink, Mr H Elworthy, 
and Mr F A Larmour Of these, 
the Order of the Companionship 
of the Indian Empne has been 
bestowed on Mr J B Knight, 
Mr A H Wallis, and Mr H 
Elworthy 

Early in 1861, it was decided 
that the growmg importance of 
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the Calcutta Trades Association 
rendered it necessary that a 
Secretary should be engaged 
whose time should be entirely 
devoted to the conduct of 
its affairs, the former system of 


paying for merely occasional ser- 
vices having been found unsatis- 
factory In i86i Mr Leman 
Marks was appomted as the first 
whole-time Secretary, and three 
years later he was succeeded by 


aSs 

Mr John Lindley In 1868, the 
present Secretary, Mr E Hickie, 
was appointed, and throughout the 
forty succeeding years Mr Hickie 
has rendered services of the very 
greatest value to the Association 
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The AHMEDABAD ADVANCE, 
Ld This IS a comparatively new 
undei taking having been started as 
recently as July igoSi under the 
Agency of Messrs Tata & Sons 
Although it IS practically in its 
infanc3', and has not had time to 
come into line with the other mills of 
the Tata’s in point of profits, it has 
already paid 8 per cent dividends 
on the oiigmal shaie value, after 
making ample provision for deprecia- 
tion, etc The paid-up capital of 
the Company is Rs 7,50.000 


Messrs AHMUTY & Co, 
Manufacturers, Metal and Hardware 
Merchants, Contractors and Agents, 

6 Church Lane, Calcutta, rank as 
one of the oldest business houses m 
the city, having been established 
m the year 1815 Little is known 
of Its early history by those now 
connected with the firm, excep 
that it started puiely as a bJnp- 
chandlery store, m days when 
sailing ships alone visited the poit, 
after I protracted voyage jwjnd the 
Cane Government at that time 
found It necessary to chartei an 
fully equip such vessels here fo 
conveyance of its Loops home, 
and it was a compaiatively eap 
matter m the absence of cornpeti- 
to budd up a prosperous busi- 
ness It was in connection with 
such Government contracts fo 
troops proceeding to England, an 

aS Distillery for the produc^n 

of biscuits J'^^e Lvo factories 
sariat stores, g;^^V\Wks” en- 
known as the A f^om 

joyed almost f was. 

Government in these 


lation of its subsequent prosperity 
vas laid As the business devel- 
iped and attention was given, 
in the progress of events, to indus- 
tries outside its scope hitherto, an 
[ron Foundry and a Ropery were 
acquired , and later on, when the 
introduction of steam produced a 
marked change in the conditions 
of trade all over the world, and 
when m consequence Government 
became less liberal in its suppmt 
of the lines indicated above, the 
new industries were made to corn- 
pensate for the fallmg-off in such 
Contracts, and the Ropery has 
since continued to form a promin- 
ent feature in the manufacturing 

business of the firm , 

It IS not quite certain \yhen the 
ropery, known as the Shahmar 
Rope Works, was first established, 
the^ earlier records in 
with the same having been des- 
Iroyed by fire, but the property 
came into the possession of the 
present proprietors J^n half 

a century ago, since when the Worn 
been eriarged and r«vat^ 
at intervals, until in 1905-b thej 
weie pi actically rebuilt, and modern 

tm wHaid do,™ at 
S' expense Tbe 

"'Kir rinTa st'di the 

|“S rS>er“T&s“|t 

fhey are mcreased tte aW 

monlhly onttm aimethmg 

writing this ainae i 

under 100 Ion , other similar 

compebbon trom ^chmery 

this oatpn. 


The Shahmar Rope Works are 
yearly under contract to supply 
manila and country hemp, coir 
and wire ropes and lines, to the 
Indian Government Dockyard, the 
Ordnance, and Supply and Transport 
Departments , to Arsenals and the 
Indian Government Factories , to 
State Railways, Steamship and 
othei Companies Nor are the prod- 
ucts of the Ropery confined to 
India , they find an outlet m the 
East in Burma, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Siam, Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Hongkong, the Philippine 
Islands, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and in the West in Karachi, 
Bushire, Aden and South and East 
Africa These facts alone testify 
to the excellent quality of the rope 
manufactured at these Works , but 
apart therefrom, the firm has been 
awarded several 

riontv at the various Exhibitions 
o^ocal industries held at intemE 
m various parts of India, 
amongst which is fte 
secured at the Indian Industrial 
Exhibition of 1900-7 , 

the^RipTworkris 

Sgs, b^Sd and 

Ill 

Government Departments Steam 

ship ^®”^Pf“®edm^he^ preceding 
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otlier large commercial bodies , and 
although it does a retail trade, this 
branch of the business is compara- 
tively small 

Amongst several valuable agencies 
held by the firm the following are 
the most prominent — 

Messrs Kirchner A Co , of Lon- 
don and Leipzig, for their world- 


lence of which is recognised all 
over India and Burma 
Messrs W B Brown & Co , 
Liverpool, for steel wire (Lang’s 
Lay) rope for hauling and mining 
purposes, which are second to 
none in use in India 
Messrs G H Barnett & Co , of 
Philadelphia, USA, whose file 


in demand by Government for 
military and other purposes, and is 
yearly conung more largely into 
use 

Messrs Platts & Lowther, London, 
for compensating split packing, 
which the firm has lately intro- 
duced into India, and which is 
steadily working its way into favour 
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with engineers against other pack- 
ings which have so long held the 
market 

Messrs. Schuchardt & Schutte 
of Berlin, for lathes, drills and 
machine tools generally 

Messrs S Crawshaw & Sons 
Dewsbury, England, for furnish- 
ings of all kinds required in lute 
mills 

Messrs Storry, Smithson & Co , 
Ld , Hull, for economic, protective 
and anti-fouling compositions for 
ships’ bottoms 

It will thus be seen that the 
business of Ahmuty & Co is a large 
and comprehensive one, embrac- 
ing a various assortment of stock 
of reliable quality of English, Amer- 
ican and Continental manufac- 
ture, from which it is possible at 
all times to comply with Govern- 
ment or other demands at the 
shortest notice The progress of 
the firm, from its inception almost 
a century ago, up to the present 
time, when it has earned the 
confidence of the official and com- 
mercial classes, has been steady and 
prosperous, as a result of pains- 
taking labour combined with the 
sterling qualities of integrity and 
tact 

ALLAHABAD BANK. 
Limited Established 1865. The 
Allahabad Bank, which now holds a 
leading position among the Banks 
of India, was oiiginally started 
with a capital of three lakhs of 
rupees, of which less than two lakhs 
was paid up In the first half 3'ear 
only, ending 31st Decembei 1865, 
were the Bank’s operations unsuc- 
cessful, no dividend being paid for 
that peiiod, but in the following 
two years a considerable develop- 
ment took place in the Bank’s 
affairs, and the first dividend of 7 
per cent declared at the end of 
1907 was only a sign of the great 
and continued prosperity which 
the Company has since enjoyed 
In 1875 dividends had increased to 
12 pet cent , and since that year 
have consistently stood at 15 per 
cent year by year till 1906, for 
winch year 17 per cent was paid 
The capital in the same peuod has 
been quintupled and now stands 
at 15 lakhs of rupees, paid up The 
woiking capital, including deposits, 
which m 1865 was a little over 2| 
lakhs, has expanded in a very much 
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greater ratio, showing the well- 
earned confidence of the public 
m the institution, and now stands 
at over four crores,— to be precise, 
Ks 4,19,75,000 The reserve fund 
has been built up year by year in a 
manner, calculated to gam stabil- 
ity m the public regard It now 
exceeds m amount the paid-up 
capital, standing at 17 lakhs of 
rupees It has held this relative 
position since the year 1892, when 
the paid-up capital was four lakhs 
and the reserve fund Rs 14,000 more 
The reserve has now been built up 
to 22 lakhs, by the addition m 1907 
of 5 lakhs, being the premium on the 
issue of shares The Bank has also 
a Pension Fund which now amounts 
toRs 1,17,000, to this Rs 20,000 
IS being added annually The 
reserve and pension funds aie held 
m Government Securities 
The great prosperity of the 
affairs of the Allahabad Bank is 
shown bj' the balance sheet of the 
31st December igo6 The year's 
operations resulted in a gross profit 
of Rs 13,30,313-9-0 Depositors pro- 
fited to the amount of Rs 8,51,494- 
14-6, the balance, after paying estab- 
lishment, available for dividends 
being Rs 2,91,903-13-4 The head- 
quarters of the Bank are at Allaha- 
bad, but branches have been 
established at Caivnpore, Lucknow, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Jhansi, Baredly, 
Nairn Taland Jubbulpore In addi- 
tion there are also sub-agencies 
at Amr.tsar, Hapui and Kathras 
The London Bankeis are — The 
Union Bank of London and 
Smith’s Bank, and at Bombay, 
the Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China All the agencies 
and sub-agencies are prosperous 
Messrs A F Ferguson & Co , 
of Bombay, are the Chaitered 
Accountants to the Bank’s affairs 
For some time past the Allahabad 
Bank has earned on large transac- 
tions with the Government of 
India under arrangements with the 
Court of Wards In th^s connection 
the Bank’s operations have been 
beneficent to the landed gentry of 
Upper India, many of whom have 
reason to remember w*th giatitude 
the assistance afforded to them 
the Allahabad Bank, which has 
enabled them to procure loans at 
reasonable rates of interest, thus 

saving their propertyfrora the exor- 

bitant usury of the private money- 


lenders The General manager 

n Rutherfoffi 

Deans, Allahabad 

RUTHERFORD 
DEANS [Captam, Untied Provinces 
^ght Eorse), General Manager and 
Director of the Allahabad Bank 
Limited Mr Deans, like so many 
or the successful business men of 
mdia, is a Scot, being a native of 
Hawick in Roxburghshne Before 
commg to India he had a thorough 
training ,n the best banking tradi- 
Lions of Scotland, having served for 
gght years m the Bntish Linen 

he joined 

the Allahabad Bank, Limited, as 
Manager At that time the Bank 



Mr R R. Deans 

had only been started some six 
months and was strugghng along 
in a very precarious state It was 
due to Mr Rutherford Deans’ 
genius for bankmg affairs that the 
Bank was 1 fted into a secure posi- 
tion, and in two j'ears after his 
taking up the management, divi- 
dends were pmd, which rapidly 
increased till now the Bank’s shares 
are among the best paymg secur- 
,ties in India Mr Rutherford 
Deans has been associated with 
the Allahabad Bank for the whole 
of its paying career, and still holds 
the post of General Manager 
Mr Deans has utihsed his capacity 
for affairs in othei dnections as well 
as Banking When many years 
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ago tho affairs of the N -W P Club 
(now the Allahabad Club, Ld ) were 
m confusion, Mr Deans was invited 
to join the Committee, and under- 
took the task of putting the office 
in otdei with such success that the 
concern has lieen prosperous ever 
since Mr Deans is an ardent 
volunteer He joined the Allaha- 
had Light Hor^e on the first estab- 
lishment of that well-known Corps, 
and was one of the first officers elect- 


having been increased by ten lakhs 
from the previous year The 
Reserve Fund has been built up till it 
has reached the figures of the capital 
account, one lakh was added to it 
last year, making it Rs 11,00,000 
m all The Bank's progress has 
been very uniform since its found- 
ing For years past it has paid 
dividends consistently at the rate of 
15 per cent per annum In the 
same manner the state of the 


Bombay m 1890 as an assistant 
In 1896 he was appointed Agent, and 
in 1904 he was further promoted, 
and appointed Agent-General 
For some time he was a member of 
the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, where he still represents 
his Company 

Messrs BAKER, ANSON & Co , 
Govermnent and Railway Auc- 
tioneers and Coach Builders, Cawn- 


cd by the members Subsequently 
Ills name was sent up for the 
command of the Corps and he was 
duly appointed For many j'ears 
fio spared neither time nor expense 
m increasing the strength of the 
Light Horse Having thoroughly 
mastered the details of drill and 
being an cwellent horseman, he 
was able to put the Corps into a 
high state of efficiency The cv 
ccllcnt annual reports of the 
Corps trefify to Captain Deans’ 
able command At one inspec 
fiott of all the troops in garrison, 
the fine show made by tlie Allaha 
had Light Horse as the Corps 
went by at the gallop, drew special 
cncoimuras from Sir George White, 
then Cominandei in-Chief During 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Sir Auckland Colvin, Captain Deans 
was apiwinted Honorary Aide dc- 
Qmp, and held that position 
through the tenure of the three 
succeeding Lieutenant-Governors, 

4 . Crosthwaito, Sir 

Antony MacDonnell, and Sir James 
La Touche When he decided to 
I he received 

Lieutenant- 

Governor, and his name was trans- 
fen ed to the Supemiiinerary List 


i\.ebeive runu nas mereasea in son** 
dity, each year marking an increase 
in the Bank’s resources While the 
distnbution of profits has remained 
unimpaired Tlie increase in the 
working capital including deposits 
has been equally steady, over 150 
lakhs having been added in the last 
five years The gross-profits for 
the half year endir^ 31st December 
1905, amounted to Rs 11,59,768 
and after deduebon for establish- 
ment and interest on deposits there 
reamed Rs 2,60,421 to distribute 
The Bank paid Rs 7,30,068 in 
interest on deposits during the above 
half-year The Aallahabad Bank 
holds a deservedly high position 
among Indian Banking Houses 
Mr R Rutherford Deans is the 
Manager 


The ALLAHABAD BANK 
Limited, Allahabad Branchs at 

■'If”’ 

S^Ta J ’ J«bbu]pore 

at Amritsar, Hathras 
Established 1865 at 
a wrefvlri ^ Allahabad BaL iS 
unff Act? ^"Sistered 

SftJh'L"’, ^ 

position tiU nowi(s*ltnrl 
stands at Rs I « 

3.91,18,000 in igo6, 


The AUSTRIAN LLOYDS 
STEAM NAVIGATION Company 
was established in Bombay m 1870 
J he local offices of the Company are 
m Sassoon Buildings, Church Gate 
Street, but tlie Head Office is at 
tneste The Company is under 
mad contract ivtth the Austrian 
GovTOnt Before the opening of 
the Suea Canal, the activity of^the 
^mpany was limited to the 
Mediterranean Sea and the near 
East, but it afterwards extended its 
service to India, China and jSan 

maintaining frequent sXni be?’ 

eglster, ranging from 370 to 6 uno 

swS’T 

steamers sail.r,r'k‘. also 

Ai™« 3 


e Clement Jones. Established in the 
e year 1884 The business premises 
i of the firm are situated on the 
e Mall, Cawnpore, one of the best 
s situations in the town, opposite the 
3 Memorial Gardens on the main road 
t to the Civil Lines and Cantonments 
r They carry on the business of auc- 
r tioneers, pn.icipally for the Govern- 
J ment and Railways, but also do a 
■ good deal of business m this W 
5 with private people They are also 
manufacturers of harness, saddles, 

I etc , and coach builders and repairers, 

> utilizing good Enghsh material In 
this line they turn out very excellent 
work m the most modem style 
Their paints and varnishes are im- 
ported direct from London They 
have a great reputation for their 
harness and saddlery work as well, 
which IS generally esteemed equal to 
me best Enghsh manufacture 
they also carry on business as 
Wacksmiths, owning and workme a 
shoeing forge . and, in add.t on. t4y 
act as general commission agents 

clement 

sole proprietor of the busi- 
m & Co . was bom 

L it cl » Cawnpore, and educa- 
ted at St Peter s College, Agra His 
father was the late James^ClemSt 
J™®®* S'lpenntendent of the BnS 
the ° Ga ^ troops crossed 

of 

r' ri 

WB rSibllV 5 " 
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Babu BENOY CHANDRA 
BANERJEA, Propnetor of the 
firm of Batier]ea Bros & Co , Plum- 
bers and Contractors, Calcutta, 
was bom at Telieniparah, in the 
District of Hooghly, in 1863. He 
received a sound education m the 
local school, whence he matriculated 



1 - ' . 




and devoted his attention to build- 
ing contracts, in which he has met 
with unquahfied success The firm 
numbers among its regular chents 
the Administrator-General of Bengal 
and Mr Robert Belchambers, late 
Registrar of the High Court of 
Calcutta, and receiver, admimstra- 
tor and trustee of numerous large 
estates m the city Amid the pressure 
of business Babu B C Baneqea 
has found time for literary work 
He is the author of a volume of 
poems and a domestic novel, 
which have found favour among his 
countrymen 

Messrs GANGADHAR BANER- 
JEE & Co , Military Contractors 
to the Government of India, first 
started business m 1840 The firm 
was originally founded by Babu 
Shib Chandra Chatterjee, a wealthy 
man of Kidderpore, under the style 
of Shib Chandra Chatterjee & Co , 
and the management was entrusted 
to two young relatives of the 
founder They succeeded so well 
that they were eventually taken into 
partnership, and the name of the 
firm was then changed to that under 
whichitisatpresentknown Later 


Babu B C Banerjea 


in 1882 He then moved to Calcutta, 
where he continued his studies at St 
Xavier’s College His first inten- 
tion was to enter Government 
service, but this proving distasteful, 
he started a plumbing and contract- 
ing business on his own ^ccwnt 
in^i888 Starting with a smMl 

capital, by energy f f 

soon made the business a success, 
and it continued to grow in exten 
and public esteem, until in 1894 
he was able to purchase the business 
S the S of Messrs Banerjea 
Brothers & Co, who dealt m 
? etc Tte addiB® to 

ili^^toness very much enlarged 

t““rSeasS£theg*c 
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caste Brahmin family in the Hooghly 
District, and he received his early 
education in his village school He 
was possessed of much force of 
character, and his energy and 
honesty gamed for him the respect 
and good-mil of the military officers 
with whom he was brought into 




i' ' 


Babu N G MookerJEE 
Bohn Bissessur Mookerjee, one 

g,^®MooLr,e.cmneo£.h.gi>- 


The lale Rai Akhil Ch Mookebjee 

contact He gradually extended 
his business, opening communica- 
tion with several large commercial 

houses mother countries, withwhich 

the friendly relations established by 
him continue to the present day 
He was an orthodox Hmou, and 

a firm believer m the 
f ntes When he found his 

health failing, he 

<;nn into the business, from which 
bp virtually retired The remainder 
hS hfe was devoted to religious 
of his me premonies, foremost 
purposes performance 

on which he ey ena 

son, the late k 
M ookerjee 
head of the firm 

his education „r(,Uege where he 
showed aspirations m 
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He did much to advance the interests 
of the business, and he not only 
maintained its reputation and pros- 
perity, but found leisure in the midst 
of a busy life to devote his attention 
to public affairs As a Municipal 
Commissioner he took an active part 
m the Council proceedings, and he 
was an Honorary Magistrate for a 
number of years As a Freemason 
he was held m high esteem He 
took high masonic honours, and was 
Master of Lodge "Anchor and 
Hope ’’ With regard to his work 
as a contractor to the military 
authorities. General A Walker, for- 
merly Director-General of Ordnance 
in India, wrote 101897 ~‘‘In bid- 
ding you farewell, I take the oppor- 
tunity of recording the fact that I 
consider you the best Ordnance 
Contractor on this side of India ” 
Akhil Chandra was made a Rai 
Bahadur 101893 He died at Simla 
in 1899. aged 49 Babu Nam Gopal 
Mookerjee. the present head of the 
firm, IS the son of Rai Akhzl Chandra 
and since the death of his father he 

has been conducting its affairs wth 

considerable abUity In addition to 
his hereditaro business as a military 
contractor, he has entered up^ 
extensive operations m nee, mie, 

and timber, all of which are m a 
flourishing condition under hi 

noteworthy ■ 
operations in which the firm has i 

been of service to GovernmSmiv 

the Cbna Expebtio/ 

or which a very large number 5 

«ans, Allahabad, Lucknow P' 
Mussoone Th»c and wi 

f abhsh^d in AlIahibTh, T 

Jouqum Carl Bechtli a/o 

very small u «« first m a th, 


large and handsome premises with 

a ■frftiifaorA nf T^A 


a-' aLL4iUcu < 1 . uc9dv<^UA.y mgiJ. 

it tion in the manufacture of nngs 
n and jewellery of all descnptions, 
d challenge-cups, shields, medals, 
■t and all kinds of sporting pnzes, 
e masonic jewellery, etc In the year 
a 1887 Messrs Bechtlcr Son & Co 
n were appointed jewellers and silver- 
e smiths to His Honour the Lieuten- 
s ant Governor of the United Prov- 
3 inces, and have held that patron- 
'n age ever since They carry large 
7 stocks of diamonds, rubies, pearls, 

- and every kind of precious stone 
i For twenty-tivo years consecutively 
they have issued a yearly catalogue, 

; showing all the novelties m their 
line at moderate pnees Mr J C 
Bechtler is a native of Switzerland, 
and was apprenticed to the watch- 
making trade in his native country 
After completmg his five years 
apprenticeship he travelled in 
France, Austria and Switzerland, 
P|™cting himself m his trade In 
1880 became to India where he 
has established himself wth such 
success He is an expert m all 
departaents of his business Mr. 
Bechtler is a member of the 

Society 

and the publisher of a journal di 

Sfi precious 

stones. The Diamond ” The 

*>asni«ss of Messrs 
Bechtler Son & Co at Mussoone 

cinL ^“<1 a large 

and^ precious stonfs : 

Tht IS earned there 

S weU-fitted workshop ' 

purposes The 1 
firm take a great mter4 m sport 

I cups, shields, etc , for trophies ^ 


very smalTu ayTforZ'i. T " 

rapidly expanded business 

bme had so fa7’aS y^'^' 


beechwood estatf 
.. DARJEELING 

park ouf^f ,t ^ Public 

proprietor Mr’ r Present 

to him j “ property 
wards the SivpJ^ a^er- 

bdation of £ E"'* f ms- 
S'oners, built a roSTf ^""itois- 
--OSS the estate." 


lib now knoxvn under the name of 
las Mackenzie Road, and although it 
ta- may be a fine road, it certainly has 
igs cut the estate right in two 
iis. At the time when the present 
Is, proprietor purchased the estate 
as, there was only one house standing 
ar m the whole grounds comprising 
^0 14 acres This house, known as 

;r- Beechwood House, is one of the 
n- oldest in Darjeeling Immediately 
V- after the jmtehase Mr Forstmann 
ti- built a small house for himself near 
?e the railway station, known as Male- 
s, partus, which has since been con- 
e siderably enlarged and has been for 
y some years occupied by the Ce«- 
s, iiiry Chib, the members of which 
ir faeloiw to the native gentry visit- 

1 dunng the season 

I. Building operations properly did 
1- not begin until autumn 1898, when 
r the five big houses on Auckland 
« Road were built, known as Villa 
Rheinstem, the propnetor’s present 
, residence, containing also 

1 the office of the Estate. Donkya 

the White House These houses 
‘ were just finished when Darieelinv 
; was overtaken by the cyclonf 
' causing the disaster of the^ 26th 
September 1899 

It speaks well for the safety of 
' the Jnly 

wS'X T estate 

was the demolition of the two 
green-houses situated below Male- 
slightest damage 
™ done ,0 »y a, a,vdl.5- 

As soon as Darjeeling had a 

the disS, hmldin^%5rahois 

s 

^ang up, as weU ^’Sme 
Road AUoobaS? 

as RhododendroS Viiiaslw 

cheaper work and 

Factory 
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not only building timbei is 
prepared, but also furnituie of a 
good class and at moderate prices 
IS made 

In the year igo2 not less than 22 
small wooden cottages were built 
on American principles, which are 
let at veiy model ate rents and 
are suitable for people with small 
means They are all budt with 
double walls and aie consequently 
cool in the summei and uarm m 
winter, and then special advantage 
IS, that they are veiy dty, as tlie 
wood cannot soak m any damp 
like the stone and hackwork 

In Octobei 1903 the R.nk was 
commenced and finished 111 June 



Tnr BFFCHWOon Esrxrr 

of the next yeai, so that i* 
opened on the 4th of 
mediately well pation.sed by ^ 
dasses Extensions had to be added, 
fnst of all the fine bill aid room, 
conta.ning tin ee fits t ^^^s bdliard 
tables, all made by Lazarus & ' 

“was fin.shed m the beginning 
of August of the same yea* j 

Octobei the laigestage. one of the 


Uctonei inc - , , 

largest m the East, was added bu 
i It could not be leady for the 


great success bj' professionals, as well 
as by the Darjeeling amateurs, who 
were formerly fearfully cramped on 
the small stage of the Town Hall 

Since then only one house has 
been added on the estate, known 
as Holly Lodge, s-tuated oj, Lloyd’s 
Road There are now altogether 
40 houses langmg from the smallest 
cottages containing 2 rooms, to 
residencies suitable for the weal- 
thiest, and full particulars can be 
had on applj’ing to the proprietor, 
or his Calcutta agent Any tenants 
can always rely on being treated 
geiierouslv and with all reasonable 
coiisidciation 

The last addition to the estate is 
a print ng pi ess, and a 
newspaper known as the 
Dar-jeeling Chromcle, 
wh ch iS undei European 
management, turns out 
fiist class pr.nting work 
on the latest electrically 
diiven machinery. 

The estate has also got 
i(s own djmamo and 
storage battenes to pro- 
vide all houses With 
electro cm lent 

Messrs BEGG, SUTH- 
ERLAND & Co The 
Caxvnpore branch of the 
firm, originally styled 
Messrs Begg, Christie & 
Co , later Messrs Begg, 
Maxwell & Co , have for 
the last tliir.y years 
been Icnown as Messrs 
Begg Sutherland & Co 
They are ch efly interest- 
ed in the sugar manuiac- 
tunng mdustiy, which 
has developed cons der- 
ably under then able 
management The firm 

aie the Managing Agents ^ the 

Cawnpoie Sugai Woiks, Limited, 

with a Refinery at Cawnpore and 

a„d Traction Company 


as K couiu -■ _ Among other enterprises in uh 

SnuKweofbSes" T^e Cawn- 

June It has since been used wim 


pore Brush Company, Ld , which is 
under Messrs Begg, Sutherland 
& Co ’s management, holds large 
contracts with Government Depart- 
ments, notably the Military 
Ordnance Department 

In addition, Messrs Begg, Suther- 
land & Co are sole agents in the 
United Provinces and Behar for 
Messrs Orenstein and KoppePs well- 
known Light Railway material, and 
the firm also represent Messrs Kil- 
burn & Co 's Electric Department 

Mr ALEXANDER BLAKE 
SHAKESPEAR received his educa- 
tion at Berkhamstead Grammar 
School, and came out to India at the 
conimencement of 1894 with the 
intention of following a career in 
mdigo, then in the heyday of its 
prosperity However, he was offered 



Mr A B Shakesfear 


accepted an appoin^ent ivith 
..c BeffK, Sutheiland & Co , of 
kpoie, wh.ch was 
need bv the late Mr W c 

E who was also Secretary to 

Chamber of Comma ce A few 
Plater, Mr 

lected with the Chamber ^ 
F^Jf+ Rpcretary, and eventually 

eSitotheScretaryshipupon 

tE'of Messrs Begg. S**tiiala^d 
? and has since managed the 

SsoUhat firm m Cawnpore 
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The BANK OF BENGAL {Lahore 
Branch) was established in 1866, 
the head office being at Calcutta, 

The business of the Bank at this 

branch, which is conducted on the me naiuc emu siyicui i^unas saniiai 
ordinary principles of banking trans- and Bliagwandass, their grand- 
actions and on an extensive scale, father and fathei lespectivcly They 
includes within its scope large deal- 
mgs with Karachi Mr Claude 
Willie Caibery is the Acting Agent 
of the Lahore Branch 


luciative timber business at Dehra 
Dun and othei places They are 
also proprietors of the Saharanpur 
banking busmen, carried on in 
the name and style of Lallas Santlal 


Banker, Cawnpoie, is a membci of 
the firm of Lalla Ram Ratan 
Ramgopal, Bankers, and son of 
the late Lalla Baijnath, Govern- 
ment Treasurer He was born m 


Messrs BHAGWAND \SS & to , 
Bankers, Dehra Dun and Mussoorie 
Th.s business was established early 
iQfh century at Mussoor.e 
and Chakrata, and a branch was 
opened m 1856 at Dehra Dun (made 
afterwards the Head Office of the 
business) under the present name 
and style, by the father of the 
present propnetorc, the late Lala 
Bhagwandas=, and Lala Khush-hal 
Rae The former died m 1874 and 

siihsequenth 

Dun allw takng the Dehra 

Sa business and 

Kokch Jugman^Ti 

aass took charge of business as sen.or 

propnetor.with h s younger brother, 


oiAu latiiui icojjcui.1 vuiy 1 liuy 

have agencies in the principal towns 
in India, and one m London as well 
Mr Jugmandavdass was born a( 
Saharanpur m 1864 and educated 
pr,vately He has had a wide 
and vaiied experience in financial 
matters, ha\,ng been connected 
with baiik.ng and mercantile 
puisuits since 1879 He has for 
many yeais taken an act,ve in- 
terest in public affaiis, has been a 





Mr Mwsi 

JugmandUassTsTe/r”"' 

his many cliShu 
great interest he 
tional matters 

Dalamvala eSate m the 

Mr M.„, 

cipa] Board 

"especfs he has al 2 °f 11 

of Ins b/otiief'’"'''* 


very large and J do a 
throughout" India m "**''*^ business 
1"^:, r ir h" hank. 


lllla IlMIlMltllM, S\TI| 

ihyi and educated at tlie 
meat High SclmnJ *r 
After completing h s e2St!n"^i 

an active member The 'firin'^'**' 
very well known m the ,irn 
throughout Northnr,, ? l^rovuiccs 

they do a icrrhrJ^/^ 

«ess Lalla Bishambha,' NaJlf /'f'' 

Active f>nrf in I ^ 

Cawnpore 

also an honoraiV m 
member of the a 

mittec of tlm Duff Com- 

and Vice-Presi£f^"'} j^'^Pdal, 
nuttce of the Hm i Com- 

As a business man 

her of the Upner r. 1 

of Commerce, Lul n m “ Chamber 
both personally’Vd /In 

mfluential firm fhiough Ins 
Darbari ’s also a 


r i SON 

Glasgow, N B In Street. 
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able publishing houses of the United 
Kingdoni It was founded m the 
year 1809 by Mr JohnBlackie, who 
was born in 1782 and learned the 
business in the employment of 
Messrs W D and A Brownlie of 
Glasgow On the retirement of 
Messrs Brownlie, their business was 
offered to Mr Blackie, who, for the 
purpose of constituting the firm 
under new auspices, went into part- 
nership with two friends, -Vrchibald 
F u 1 1 a r 1 0 n and 
William Sommer- 
ville, the new firm 
taking the style of 
Blackie. Fullarton 
& Co Under this 
style the firm con- 
tinued operations 
till the year 1S31. 
when Jlr Fullarton 
retiring, Mr Blac- 
kie’s eldest son 
John Blackie, Junr 
(who subsequently 
obtained the hon- 
our of Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow), 
attained a partner- 
ship, and the firm’s 
'■tyle was altered 
to "Blackie & 

Son, ’’ which title 
it has retained e%er 
since The younger 
sons of Mr Blackie, 

Senr , W G , <the 
well-known Dr 
Blackie), and Ro- 
bert Blackie, were 
admitted partners 
at a later date 
The present Jlanag- 
ing Partners arej 
Alexander Blackie 
and Walter W 
Blackie, b sc , sons 
of the late Dr 
Blaekie From its 
earliest days the 
firm enjoyed an , , , 

extensive connection with the best 
literati of the day Moores 
‘ ‘ Travels in Italy ’ ’ was among the 
earliest publications undertaken by 
Messrs Blackie, the writer, Dr 
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"Glasgow Geography," edited with 
great erudition by James Bell of 
Campsie As typical of the times 
and the country of publication, a 
leading place in the firm’s publi- 
cations was held by theological and 
religious works, books of reference, 
and others of a specially Scottish 
character There was a strong 
connection betw'een the house of 
Blackie and another eminent Scot- 
tish publisher, Robert Chambers, 





Blacmf & Son’s Warwick Hocse, Bombai 

who edited the "Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen 
(1832-34} The famous Land of 
Wrns ” was another publication due 
to the firm’s enterprise In this case, 
iucBsis. , Robert Chambers co-oper- 

John Moore, SS Uh the firm, his pen being 

Burns, and father of Sir John Moore, ^ for the descriptions of 

the hero of Corunna Adam s responsible by D 0 Hill 

“Roman Antiquities" was a^Jher also responsible for 

of these early the editing of the whole work which 


and Gpius of Burns ” by Christo- 
pher Rorth, w'lth which eccentric 
genius the firm had the usual trouble 
m the matter of obtaining and 
printing "copy ” The poet Hogg 
w’as another author whose works 
the firm presented to the public in 
complete form Ogilnes’ “Im- 
perial Dictionarj^,” a ivork ongm- 
ally published in 1847 and, revised 
and augmented by Dr Annandale, 
re-issued in 1002, is still a standard 
work of its kind, 
the "Imperial 
Gazetteer" edited 
by Dr W G Blac- 
kie (1850) , the 
complete ‘ ' Historj^ 
of India, Civd, Mili- 
tary and Social, 
from the First 
Landing of the 
Enghsh to the Sup- 
pression of the 
Sepoy Revolt" 
{1862), are the 
other examples of 
the firm’s contri- 
butions to English 
literature From 
its earliest years 
tbe firm of Messrs 
Blackie has associ- 
ated itself with 
progress In each 
succeeding epoch 
It has moved wnth 
the tunes and kept 
Its publications 
abreast wuh cur- 
rent needs Tbe 
firm has been able 
to retain its fore- 
most place by 
reason of the sound 
literary abihties, as 
well as business qua- 
lities of Its mem- 
bers Enterprise 
and foresight in 
hterary matters has 
always distinguish- 
ed the firm Turning from the 
higher fields of hterature to the 
needs of the yo’inger ’uembers of 
society w^e again find that m 
Reward books and Picture books of 
a „at«e so.taH. lot » 
all affes sCaXes and creeds, Messrs 
Blackm & Son stand unequMled 

fhtongl. to “‘tS; 

brings back to memo^^ many 

pleasant hours written 

over the fascinating pages written 



bv Henty, Brereton, Strang, Fenn, 
Gordon StabJes, 

Everett-Green, George MacDonald 
and other well-known writers ol 
luvenile fiction who were the t)e- 
fieht of younger days There can 
be no doubt that their success m 
this department is due to their 
keen interest in wholesome and 
healthy literature, as ewnced by 
the excellence of their publications 
While adding to general literature, 
Messrs Blackie have paid special 
attention to educational matters, 
and their catalogue includes text- 
books on the whole arcana of human 
knowledge Their school publica- 
tions include everything necessary 
(or all students, from the infant 
class to the advanced collegian 
There are available by the labours of 
the firm, Infant Primers, “Readers” 
of every description, Shakespeare 
Texts (five series, the " Warwick,' ’ 
the " Junior School,” the ‘‘Pic 
ture," “Red Letter ” and the "Plain 
Text”) English, Greek and Latin 
Classics, Teachers’ Handbooks and 
educational works in French and 
German, Science, Mathematics, Phil 
osophy, etc Ihe premises of the 
firm at Glasgow are hugely ex- 
panded from Its early tenement 
They now extend in three ranges 
of four-storeyed buildings, in 
addition to surrounding edifices of 
equal height In these premises 
ail the operations required for 
publication are earned on, Messrs 
Blackie & Son undertaking every 
department of the business, and 
putting none out to contract as 
practised by other firms in the busi- 
ness The mam divisions of the 
business, Printing, Lithographing 
and Bookbinding are sub-divided 
into many sub-departments, but all 
co-ordinated into a highly efficient 
whole In addition to the works at 
Glasgow there js also a large factory 
at Dublin, where stationery goods 
are manufactured This is a very 
iraTOrtant factor m their Indian 
D 1 ’ Indian Manuscript 

Books, Drawing Book and Science 
Aote Books being used m aU parts 
of India and the East The Veie 

If™® and Copy 

Books of world wide reputation ie 
also manufactured there Of recent 
jears the time-honoured fina was 
tomerted into a limited Kv 

have 

abandoned none of the traditions 
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oftbeoldfirm,andthestreamoinew 

publications bearing 
[ects of interest, to meet the 
requirements in Fiction, Technical, 
Educational or Scientific subjects, 
testifies to the energy and ability 
with which the business is 
The firm have old-esteblished 
branches m London and Dublin, and 
are also represented in the principal 
Colonies and Dependencies of Great 
Bntam The volume of Indian busi- 

ness which had been attracted by 
Messrs Blackie 's reputation necessi- 
tated the establishment of a branch 
m this country, and a house was, 
therefore, opened at Bombay m 
1901 under the management of Mr 
0 S Mawson, who for a number of 
years had been connected with the 
Educationalsideof Messrs Blackie’ s 
busmess Mr Mawson resigned his 
position in 1907 and was succeeded 
by Mr H Morrod, who for some 
time had held the position of 
Assistant Manager His experience 
and keen interest in matters edu- 
cational and literary are well 
known m the North of England and 
we have every confidence that the 
Bombay branch will flourish still 
more under his regime The demand 
from India is largely for works of 
an educational nature, and is well 
served by the firm, which has a no- 
table record m this line Nothing 
being of greater importance here 
than the education on correct lines 
of the awakening Indian population, 
there is reason for congratulation 
that Messrs Blackie have under- 
taken the task of supplying this 
Empire with works of the unim- 
peachable excellence they are ac- 
customed to put forward 

Messrs A BLASCHECK & Co, 
Export and Import Merchants, 
established themselves in Bombay 
about 25 years ago, and have their 
offices m the Chartered Bank BuJd- 
partners are Messrs 
^ j Blascheck, J Tmtner (Europe), 
and H Blascheck The lattm 
gentlOTan manages the Bombay 
Branch The Head Office of the 
firm IS at Frankfort-on Mam, 
Germany The Bombay fiim hai^e 
vanous wk agencies of European 
In the export line 

cotton, and for imports they deal 
m general merchandise Tlfe firm 
IS a member of the Chamber ™ 


39S 

Commerce, Bombay. Mr Hans 
Blascheck, the partner who 
the Bombay Branch, came to India 
m 1895. first as an assistant, and m 
the year 1899 he became a partnet 
He then visited Germany, and came 
back to India in igor to take over 
the management of the Bombay 
branch of the business 

Mr JOSEF BLUM, Merchant and 
Agent, 22-24, Medows Street, Fort, 
Bombay, was bom in the year 1869 
at Freiburg-i-Breisgan (Germany), 
and was educated m Germany 
After completing his education he 
passed through his military training, 
and gained business knowledge and 



Mr Josef Bu/M 

experience m Germany, and by 
travelling in vanous parts of 
Western Europe In 1894 he pro- 
ceeded to China, and established a 
branch factory of the Baden Clock 
^lupany, Limited, at Furtwangen 
(Biack Forest) In 1897 he came to 
India to open business on his own 
acOTunt, and to represent the afore- 
said Clock Factory and other German 
manufacturers commandmg the Ger- 
m^ metal industries He prospered 
in his attempts, and he hassmee been 
able to import directly all sorts of 
piece-goods, iron, metals and metal 
ware, etc , from the Continent of 
Enrope, England, Amenca and 
Japan to such an extent, that in 
some lines of these imports he holds 
the reins of the Bombay market 




2^6 

GATION Co , Ld , Bombay, Regis- 
tered Office. 72, Apollo Street, 

r'ort. Bomba}’ Managing Agents 

Me'isis Killick, Ni\on& Co This 
Company w as originally started in 
the }ear rSfjs by Mr J A 
Shepherd He was subsequcntlv 
joined by Mi Hajee IsmaJ 
Hassum, and they earned on the 
business jointl} until the rear 
igoo, when Mr Shepherd reined 
Mr Hajee Ismail Hassum continued 
to cany on tlie business up to 
30th Juno 1906, when it was formed 
into a Limited Liahiht\ Compain, 
Messrs Kilhck, Nivon A Co bciiig 
apiiointcd as JIanaging Agents a d 
the following gontlcmen as a Boa id 
ofDiicctors The Hon Mr H E E 
Procter, Chaiimai, Sii Sassoon 
D.iMdjKt , Ml llajeelsma 1 Hassim, 
The Hon Mr Vithaklas DamoJliei 
Thackerser, Mr Hajee Ahmed Has- 
sum, Mr Lalbliai Dalpatbhai, Mr P 
D Pattain, Dewan of the Bha\- 
nagar State, and Mr F A Reddie, 
of Messrs Killick, Ninoii & Co 
The capital of the Comjjan} is 
Rs 60,00,00a, du ided into 6,000 6% 
cumulatu e shares of Rs 250 each and 

18.000 ordinarj shares of Rs 250 
cacli The Cbmpaii} mamlain a 
regular scr\icc over 1,200 miles of 
Coast, and cnipIo\ o\ er 3,000 hands 
The Company own ten steamers for 
both passenger and cargo traffic ha\ - 
ing an a\ crage gross tonnage of 1,156 
tons each, and eigiilecii steamers for 
passengers onh , Iwa ing an average 
gross tonnage of 229 tons each, 14 
steam launclies and 144 passcngci 
and jolh boats and lighteis All 
passenger and cargo steanris are 
littcd with clcctiic light The Com- 
jiaii} has through booking anange- 
nicnts for goods with the Southern 
Mahratta and Bha\ nagar-Gondal 
Tunagadh Porebundcr Railw aj's Mr 
William F Hamilton, the General 
Managei , joined the Comjiany lu 
1889 Till* Comjiaii} carr} ovei one 
ard a half million passengers and 

250.000 tons of goods every year. 

The BOMBAY UNITED SPIN- 
NING AND WEAVING Company, 
Limited, was established m i860 
The Joint Stock Company was 
originally formed by Sir Mungaldas 
Nathoobhoy, a wealthy Bama mer- 
chant of Bombay The oiigmal 
capital was Rs 5.00.000 and the 
firk Board of Diiectors com- 
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prised Sir Mungaldas Nathoobhoy, 
Messrs Sapoorjee Dorabjee, W H 
Crawford, Cursondas Madhowdas, 
Bliicoo Sazba, and Dr Bhaoo Daji 
A year later it w'as found expe- 
dient to increase the capital to 
Rs 7.50,000, and in the year 1863 it 
was still further augmented to nine 
lakhs of rupees Under the original 
management the Comjiany contin- 
ued till the year 1874, wffien the 
present Agcn,ts, Messrs Khatau 
Makanji & Co , took it o\er, and 
have earned it on ever since The 
Mills then passed to the manage- 
ment of Mr Seth Khatau Makanji 
and under Ivis able rule, and after 
his death under that of his brother, 
Mr Seth Jairaj Makanji, the affairs 
of the Company prospered On 
the attainment of his majority 
Mr Gordhaiulas, the eldest son of 
Setli Khatau, took oicr charge of 
the management from his uncle, 
Seth Jairaj, and commenced opera- 
tions on a more \ igorous scale than 
c\ cr He continued in the manage- 
ment till the 3 ear 1S93, when, his 
miiltikinous duties jiressing upon 
liini, he made o\er charge of the 
entire management of the Company 
to Ills }ounger brother, Mr Mulraj 
Kliatau, who had received a Uni- 
I eisity education In 1901. an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Company jiassed 
d resolution reducing tlie capital 
of the Comjian}' from Rs 9,00,000 
to Rs 2,25,000 but at a later meet- 
ing of the shareholders in the same 
year, this jiohcy was reversed, and 
it was resohctl to increase the 
capital to Rs 11,25,000 by the issue 
of 3,600 new shares of Rs 250 each 
Tins resolution was confirmed at 
an extraordinaiy meeting of the 
shareholders held on 25th July 
igoi At the same time the Agents 
\olunleered to forego their com- 
mission on production in favour of 
a commission of ten per cent on 
the profits earned by the Company 
This action of the Agents gave a 
furthei impetus to the business of 
the Company w’hich has continued 
in a most prosperous financial posi- 
tion ever since The credit of these 
successful developments is largely 
due to Ml Mulraj Khatau 

Messis BREUL & Co , Cotton 
Mei chants, Head Office, Hornby 
Road, Bombay (established m the 
year j 865 ), branches at Amraoti, 


Khangam. Akolaand Dhamangam 
oecretanes and Managers for Breul’s 
Uwnpore Cotton Pressing Company 
at Dhamangam. the KhangamCotton 
Pressing Company at Khangam, the 
•Hingoli Cotton Press Company at 
Akola , Members of The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay 
Cotton Tiade Association, and 
the Bombay Cotton Exchange 
Partners, Augustus Breul and C IV 
Breul, Assistants A W Campbell 
andSorabjeeM Nicholson signs per 
pro The firm deals exclusively in 
cotton It receives consignments 
from farmers and up-country dealers 
in all parts of India It also imports 
American cotton, executing orders 
for future delivery in Bombay, Liver- 
pool and New York Mr Augustus 
Breul, the senior partner in the firm, 
came to India in 1863, and m 1865 
established himself m the Berars, 
which IS noted as the foremost cot- 
ton-grow ing district in India He was 
a pioneer in advancing the interest of 
exporters, by introducing direct deal- 
ings with planters, and by erecting 
cotton-pressing factories in the prin- 
cipal up-couiitry cotton markets He 
thus enabled Bombay exporters to 
procure not only the genuine growth' 
from each dishict, but also to do 
so W’lth greater expedition and at 
considerably reduced cost In 1878 
he opened Ins head office in Bombay 
and in 1907 took his nephew, 
Mr C IV Breul, into partnership 

Messrs CHARLES BROIVN & 
Co , Engineers, Bo.ler-makers, Iron 
and Brass Founders, Frere Road, 
Bombay Founded 20 years ago 
through the enterprise of Mr Charles 
Brown, this firm holds an important 
position m the ranks of local 
Engineers Started m a small w'ay, 
remarkable developments have suc- 
ceeded each other rapidly and con- 
tinuously, until at the present day 
the establishment is equipped with 
all the latest mechanical contrivances 
for the construction and repair of Ml 
S1Z6S and types of steamers 
new works, which have ]nst been 
erected on giound leased by the 
Port Trust for 50 years, are situated 
opposite the Piince’s and Victoria 
Docks and the Merewether Dry 
Docks, the works are ^ 

the resourcefulness and skill of the 
proprietors and their able assistants 
Lve helped to repair, f aefavM^ 
many a vessel whose next trip was 
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looked upon as doubtiul owing to 
extensive damages received in 
grounding or by collision which, it 
was ieared, were next to impossible to 
repair For instance, thp S S Cus/t- 
mere and the S S Baron Innerdale 
ThiS firm claim to be the largest con- 
tractors for steamship repairs m the 
Presidency In this particular branch 
of the engineering business the most 
important point is the expedition 
with which contracts must be ful 
filled A disabled steamer in Ihy 
Dock or lying alongs'de the Dock 
wail, must be got ready as soon as 
possible, to save loss to the oiniers 
and captains who, with the interest 
of their emploji-ers at heart, make 
agreements which mean working 
night and day for the Dock iron 
works The firm never hes,tates to 
signa time contractand, whatismore, 
never fa Is to finish on due date This 
facility IS due in a large measure to 
the fact that oi’er a thousand men are 
aiwa}s on the attendance list and 
mth up-to date apparatus and expert 
workmen they are able to accomplish 
mat, to Jess well-managed and less 
conveniently situated works, would 
be almost impossible 
c„ 2 ,® ^Kipany are Agents for 
buter, Hartmann and Rahtiens 
'^'’^Posttion, which IS 
f fusively used m the 
^avies of the world for painting 
menofww, and they hold 
he record for docking the largest 
Mereivether Drv 

knmv that compames 

Persian memofTar ThT'^"^ 


Draughtsman and Naval Architect, 
at Dumbarton He has travelled all 
over the world, and has not been 
without some sensational experi- 
ences Perhaps the most thrilling of 
these was on the occasion when at the 
time of the McNel incident in the 
Soudan, faewas the only civilian pres- 
ent and Was taken prisoner by a 
Lieutenant of the Scots Guards m the 
belief that he was a spy Of course, 
immediately he was placed before Sir 
John McNeil, he was given his libei ty 
Mr Charles Brown may certainly 
claim the distinction of having in- 
troduced Assoaation Football into 
Bombay, It was due to his en- 
™siasm that the Rovers’ FootoaJl 
Club, whose annual tournament is th e 



jg > 0 the profession of 


Mr CHARCbs Brows. 

best supported football firtu- .n 
ciation football m Bombay 

forward and ceJSaif ° TK*’ 
Challenge Cun ,s « ^ 

Cold mdah^Jrl £^00 

'^nneis and sih er^oJS"t5i° 
nersunevftr,, the run- 


ners up every year Mr n 

has been Srown.who 




non-official Englishmen in the East 
who can look back on a residence 
of upward of forty years in India 
with as much honest pnde as 
Sir James Buckingham who, for 
nearly four decades, has witnessed 
the growth of the Tea Industry 
in A'sam from small beginnings 
to its pre'ent vast dimensions, 
and who, during his lengthy 
career, has enjoyed an unblemished 
record Sir James Buckingham 
was born on the 23rd March 1843 
at Doddiscombsleigh, South Devon, 
his father being the rector of that 
par.sh Educated first at Bland- 
ford, and aftenvards at Cheltenham, 
he came out by the old sea route, 
"lound the Cape ” m the " Nile *' 
m 1864, and soon after his landing 
m Calcutta, proceeded to Assam, 
joining the Joiehat Tea Company, 
with which he served four years 
In 1868 he took service with the 
r Company as Manager 

of Dufflatmg, but only stayed 
about a year with this comiianv, 
leaving to join Messrs Berners 
and Doyne, Barristers of Calcutta, 
m developing the estates of 
Amgoorie Bosbam At Am- 
goone Sir Buckingham has been 

vllmtu managing this 

valuable tea estate Sir Bxickme- 

fe”’”"®!’; 1880, Mr, S 
Amelia Bambndge, widow of Mr F 

mSSi?' ^®’'5^terofSurgeon- 

twajor Collins, 1 m s , and by her has 
^ married to Dr 

2L 

adept W the arte L ^ 

^xmg, as many w£ 

O’" a round wifiT u ^ ^ “Out 

covered anrf speedily dis- 

the 

the members a 

howl as a token of 

which he was hL^® 

very first he Lr f-he 

Volunteer, and m 

commanded the 
Mounted Riflp r? 1 , mbsagar 
May 1800 Volunteers V 

mandant In £ 

rue same year he 
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received the decoiation 0! the Colonel Buckingham rendeied to 
C I E , became Lieutenant-Colonel the industry during his long and 
in 1801, Hon A-D-C to the honourable connection with it , and 

his strong determination t<) put 

With Tin iniimfirn fn thn 


in 1891, Hon A -D -C to the 
Viceroy in 1893, retiring as full 
Colonel in 1897 As a member of 
the Volunteer Conference held in 
Calcutta dunng 1S92, Colonel Buck- 
ingham did much to aid its deliber- 
ations, his evperience m lolunteer- 
mg as connected \i ith tea planters, 
being of \er\ considerable piactical 
use Colonel Buckingham has had 
the rare honour of licmg twice ap- 
pointed Additional Member of the 
Viceroy's Council , first in 1893-41 
and again in 1901 He 11 as spec.all) 
selected to represent the Tea In- 
dustry m the Imperial Lcg.slatiic 
Council when the Goicrnmcnt of 
India decided to amend the Act of 
1SS2, relating (0 labour on tea 
estates His c\tcns,ie know- 
ledge and imn\ ailed evpcncnce of 
the circumstances and conditions of 
the emigrant lahonrcm were will.ng- 
Iv placed at tlic d.sposal of the 
Government, and he was con- 
spicuoush successful in representing 
the \icws of those engaged m the 
indiistrj 

He was Chairman of liic Assani 
Branch, Indian Tea Association, and 
Honoran Magistrate of the Sihsagar 

District ’for ahoiit fifteen tears As 

regards the former, fhe flounshmg 
state of tliat hrandi of the Associa- 
tion IS a further testimony fo hs 
fostering care and imrcmttmg 
nttlnlion In March iQM Colomi 
Buckingham was tltc reap.ra d n 
richlvdcscried honour “ 

of the General Coinimftcc of the 
Indian Tea Association, as .11 that 

month he was " 

ccmce of Silver plate anrt a i cr> 

handsome Chippendale el^^^^ 

had been subscribed for li j.h > 


r- up 

With no injustice to the cause he 
advocated made him invaluable to 
the great Tea Industiy of India m 
general, and of Assam m partiailar 

C\-n limp TftnA 


general, and of Assam m partiailar dividends," has Rs 1,73,042 as 
On the 27th June 1906 S.r James Reserve Fund, Rs 

Deureciation Fund, 



Sir Jawi s Bi CMNOKA't 

was ajipoinlcd Secretary to the 
Indian Tea Association (London), 
Office 5. Fcnchurch Street, London 
Ho roceticd the honour of knight- 
hood in 190® 

Ihc CENTRAL INDIA SHN- 
NING, WEAVING AND MANU- 


Rs 31,87,500 to Its Capital, giving 
fully-paid up shares free to the 
shareholders, m proportion to their 
original holdings , and thus raising 
the Capital from Rs 15,00,000 to 
Rs 46,87,500 

It has paid Rs 1,33,29,381 m 
’ ’ ' " 1,73,042 

1.VCDCI.VC I'UUU^ 20,98,611 as 

Depreciation Fund, Rs 8,58,330 as 
Insurance Fund, Rs 1 56,813 as 
Workmen’s Pension Fund, and 
Rs 35,352 as Provident Fund, 
bringing the total sum of Funds to 
Rs 33,21,148 Thus the total profits 
made up to 30th June last amount 
to Rs 1,98,38,029, or more than 
thirteen times the or.gmal capital 
The or.gma! shareholder has con- 
sequently gamed, by be.ng the first 
fortunate allottee of a share in this 
Company, 203 shares free, and 
h,5 first’ investment of Rs 500 is 
liras, with these 205 bonus shares 
added, worth to hm Rs 4,773 at 
the present rate of Rs 1,565, ““ 
has brought to him besides 
Rs 4,443 rathe shape of dividends 
The Company intends to bmld up 
a large Reserve Fund with the 
object of be,ng able to pay, for one 
year at least, a dividend equal to 
the average of ordinary years, in 
the contingency of a fee causmg 
stoppage to the working of such a 
large profit-earning concern as this 
It has adopted the pnnciple of 
setting a'lde adequate sums foi 

improvements, having recentlv 
been set up, and the buiMmgs 
kept m thoW good tepa-L ^ 
as to be as new to-dav as to 

.vere twenty-reven years Jo the 


handsome S a%tal of Rs 15.00,00. S— Sove 


dinner nt ,* iirescntatiOn 

to ft, too ^ 

IKS =tnd valuable services 


Central rrovmc^ and 

and 


heSer»a.;al^C 

:KrtrcimSy 3 s 

the remamder 0 _ “ J 


^00 and the 

‘j-r 3 r£«“S 


comjiound ongmffi, callable 

i has attended 
unique fKxhe Company 


srJTS.a?, 

installations all over 

all other apphanees tor p 
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out fires, as experience, as well as 
the Fire Insurance Offices, have, from 
time to time, suggested The 
Company is rightly mindful who 
help to bring m the ‘ ‘gnst ’ ’ and 
is building up a Workmen's 
Pension Fund so that t mav be able 
to pay Its operatives, in their old 
age, a small pension, if they have 
rendered service during a long 
period of their life It has also intro- 
duced a system of Provident Fund, 
to which officers and emplojes of 
the Company can, at their option, 
contribute a certain percentage of 
their income, the Company paying 
interest on same and contributing 
also such sums as it mav think fit 
from time to t,me 
The Company possesses 88 acres 
of landed property in Nagpur and 
elsewhere It has null buildings, 
godowns, offices, officers and 

apprent,res' quarters, recreation 
rooms, bleach and dj'chouscs, and 
ginning factorv covering an area of 
6.74.459 square feet m Nagpur 
alone It has, besides half ado/en 
cotton ginning factories, together 
with cotton baling presses, uith 
land and buddings and godouns 
appertaining to them, m the cotton 
districts The total v alue of tho im 
movable property is Rs 17,96 072 
Its plant now consists of 74,924 
Ting spindles and 1,384 ioomsT 
together with the necessan- prepar- 
atory machinerj, all driven by three 
pairs of compound eng.nes develop 
mg 2,400 I H P and one set of 
S ™8mcs. developing 

RmiLr if . Lancashire 

Boilers, 8 leet by 30 feet each, of 

the latest type, with a worljinv 
pressure of t6o lbs per square inclf 
®“PPjy‘ng steam to these engines 

boilers, there fr^lTOpSers "1 CH*VPvfv\f JOHN 

""Sc 


parii> 

Co, 


Messrs Platt Bros , and ] 
by Messrs Henry Livesey A 
of Blackburn 
The average number of work 
people employed is 4,300, besides 
contractors' workpeople, whose 
average daily attendance is i<50 
During the cotton season, 430 
operatives are employ cd at the 
ginning factories The Com)ianv 
h.is 6 agencies for purchns.ng cot* 
ton alone and employs 120 opei- 
ativcs foi this work sjiccially' It 
has 2S agencies in different parts of 
India for selling its vain .incl doth 
The avciage dn idcnd paid on live 
increased c.'ipit.nl during the list 
18 vcarsh.rs amounted to 1930 per 
cent per annum, wliicli would be 
equal to 4392 }ier cent on tlic 
ong.nally subscribed capit.il 
Ihc Comjinny was (he pioneer <f 
the Gitton Industry- m the Central 
Provinces It was the first m India 
in .adopting and successfully demon- 
str.ifing the value of the ring spmdle, 
at a time when even tlu Lnglish’ 
spinners looked askance and dnidilc d 
the V ast superiority of ring siimdJes 
QV'er throstle spmdJes, and, for 
such counts .IS Indi.1 stuns over 
men mule spindles It „as also il,,. 
firs m Indi, m provide its If,lK 
^'ith sprinklcfN for antonuticallv 
cx ingmshing fires So h.s it hcen 


Shoolbrcd &. Co , London, and 
remained with them for siv y’cars, 
obtaining Ins commercial tmining 
by passing through the various 
deparlincnts He then started 
Inisincss on his own account .as 
furnisher and decorator, hut stilise- 
qucntly- gave it up to join ^^essrs 
Walker, Sons &. Co , Ltd , Engineers 
and Gcncr.al Importers at Colombo 
He left them after some time and 
became the Man.ager of Messrs 
Miller A Co, for about a ve.ir, 
when he accepted the offer of tlie 
Maimgorsliip of the rekul Bmnch 
of Messrs Brow n S. Co , Ltd , at 
Hatton, Ceylon In r.SS.S Mr 
Chajiinan was .ipjiomtod for tlic 

E osl of opening mil a rct.iil 
ch of Me^<;r^ 1 hnin]><;r}n 4S. 

Thomas &, Co .at Colombo, w Inch, 
with his vnk i'\penonci and busi* 
iiM abilities he earned out so 
successfiillv (hat he was requested 
to proceed to Bombay' to oticti a 
branch biismcrs He armed m 
Bombay m March tgoo, ami opciu'd 
1 small store m kpoHo Strict 
direction. Im soon 
cstillished .a growing lnisiiies> 
winch dcnundcd karger and more 
roimmidiotis jiremisos, v,„i jj,^ j,„n 

tlornby Koad. m \nrr,Kt mo. 
Here Ihc Inismcss Ims ne irly doiSS{ 


the humidifying and ventilating favour of \il"' '« 

apparatus of (he best kind available’ Maninir Clnp.inn. wlui as 

It IS the only one, so f.,r as is known nid /i''' 

haying a regular pension ainl nro’ rr««„ * ‘^dervsts of 

v'ldetU fund scheme for its min* The l.in^.r direct 

bves Mr D f t 1 XMaSS * 


on tile successful results of 
btis.ness c.aimcity and energy 


his 


^ '”r r? "“*4 

Mefflrs Brook f-.nvcs by 

'^fiester.andMeSf 

“vmg machinery, partly i,y 


m r *■** 

5>s education 'S%]T\vTT^ 
International College “i*? 

s is M 

In i88q he went 
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Koyal Niger cS'"^ 

Of Afesst^ 
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tables required for the table are 
grown The grounds, which extend 
r 23 acres, also comprise cow 
hoiises, piggerj'. 

up‘to-date dairj, the whole form 
ing a valuable freehold proper 5 
The Hotel itself contains oier 200 
rooms in which are included drau- 
mg rooms, ball room, b.lhaid room, 

smokras. card and reading rooms 
A post and telegraph office is att^hed 
to the prem<ses The excellence 
of the Charlei die Hotel is emphasised 
by Rojal faioui, th,s> heme 
the onl3 hotel in India which 
Her Rojal Highness the Princess 
of Wales lionoured bj staj.ng at 
during her Indian tour in 1906 
The original biiildiiig of the Hotel 
dates back to 1842, in the leai 
1S57 the building was utilized as a 
Girls' School, and it was not till 
1873 that the hotel business was 
started on the premises bj Mr Hob 
son. Manager of the Mussoone 
Bank at that time, and proprietor of 
the Happy Valley Estate The busi 
ness was continued under th s pro- 
prietorship until the year 1881 when 
the Mussoone Bank acquaed it and 
carried on the affairs of the Hotel for 
a couple of jears In 1884 the 
Bank leased out the bus ness to 
two business men of Mussoone 
who conducted it with the ad 
of Mr Henrj Wutzler as Manager 
with one-third interest in the con- 
cern After two j'ears Mr WuUler 
purchased the Hotel and good-will 
from the Bank as a gomg concern 
Under Mr Wutzler’s prop.etorship 
the premises haie been much in- 
creased in size, and the business has 
been so built up by able manage- 
ment till now, as previously said, it 
IS the largest hotel establishment, 
outside ol Bombay, m British India 

The CRITERION RESTAU- 
RANT, Mussoone This establish- 
ment, also the property of Mr H 
Wutzler, is centrally situated m the 
town of Mussoone opposite the Band 
Stand and Public Library Mr 
Wutzler acqui] ed the Restaurant in 
the j-ear 1885, and earned it on for 
ten years till 1895 when he rebuilt it 
in its present form Its convenient 
situation renders it a favourite resort 
with the inhabitants and insitors of 
Mussoone for refreshments, dinner 
“s. for all of which it 
has excellent accommodation Its 

proximity to the bandstandmereaS 
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the attiaclions of the admirable 
auality of the entertainment 
Lnded TheRestamaut is a fine 
substantial two-stoned building 

Mr HENRY WUTZLO. Pro- 
pnetor, Charleville Hotd, Mussoone, 
nas bom m Saxony 
m the j-car 1853, educated at 
Leipsic He has had a woild-wide 
e^pet!euce of hotel business, and 
during his time in India hascateied 
foi the most disimguisbed guests 
No fewer than eight Vicerois have 
testified to ins skill, and among 
the Commaudcis in-Cli ef for whom 
he has catered arc Lotd Roberts 
'lit Gemge White Sir \\ Lockliait 
Sir P Palmei and I-ord Kitclicnci 


tot 



XIr Hinr\ \\iT/im 

He catered for the Tsar of Russ .v 
when ho toured India { prioi to 
Ills coming to the Uirone), and 
among other Rojml personages lor 
whom Mr Wutzler has catered arc 
His Imperial and Rojml Highness 
Franz Ferdinand, future Emperor 
of Austria, the late Prince Albert 
Victor of England, and H R H 
the Duke of Connaught from w'hom 
he received a decoration He was 
also 1(1 charge of the principal 
catenng for the toui of T R H 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during their recent visit to India 
which contract was extended over 
the lyhole of the tour Lasting four 
months > and for hjs services he re* 
ceived the Royal Warrant of Ap- 


pomtment as Cateiei to T R H 
Mr Wutzler was a member of the 
Board of Commissioners or Mus- 
soone foi twehe jears, and retired 
from this public serucc in 190J 
He is one of the oldest m“mber-> 
of the FoiCign Societj foi Hotel- 
keepers 

WliTZLER'S ROYAL HOfCL. 
Lucknow In atlibt.oii to lns Mu»- 
sDDi iC cntei pi ise — the ‘ C liarlex die 
Hotel, Ml Wutzlci in 1S99 pur- 
chased tlie olrl Kiiginal building at 
Lucknow wb.ch lie has now con- 
leitcd into the tme modern hotel 
bearing tlic aboic name Fheie 
remains Imt little nos. of tl.enrignul 
building Mi M utzler, on acquiniig 
the jiiopeitj jiiillwl down most of 
It, and rcconstuiLted the wliole m 
the most apiiroied uji-todate 
fashion, adding \er\ consderabh 
to the size of the lotablislimcnf 
Fiie-pioof bucks and iron entci 
laigclj into the construction of tlie 
new liuildiiigs Jlieic are about 
eight) rooms 1 1 the Hotel, w itli 
six blate rooms dining, drawing 
and blliard rooms and reception- 
room lilt* piemises are suiround- 
cd In large and bL'aiitifui gaulen 
grounds Flierc arc mimenuis 
stables and coach lumsis attadied 
The Hotel with its grounds is one 
of the hcaiiti s()ofs of the Nortli- 
West The cnterpiisiug proprictm 
intends nitrodiuiiig eleilric lighting 
ibroughoiil the hotel buildings The 
grounds contain lawn tennis court>. 
and carnages of .all kinds are 
kept on the picmises 1 he cooking 
i.inges and gener.il cuhnai \ arrange- 
ments are m.unlametl on a modem 
scale in tlie Freiicli st\ le The Hotel 
IS open for the cold season fiom 
isl October to 31st March imdei 
Mr M'ulzlcr’s personal sujiervision 
The jiroprielor sjiares no pains to 
add to its com enieiicts w ilh constant 
improvements 

Mr WtiUler has rccunth formed 
his two Hotels and the liitenon 
Restamanl into a Limited babiU- 
t) Companx with a capital of nine 
lakhs of rupees, and. judging from 
t he successful financial working of 
he last 24 mi-s. the shares should 
be a valuable and desirable iiuest- 
ment 

nS churn CHUN- 

ULR, the senior jiartner of Hie f,rin 
of Messis Herbert and Chuiidei, is 
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the youngest son of the late Babu 
Mohendro Lall Chunder, and a des- 
cendant of the well-known Dalai 
family of Chuckerbere. near Cal- 
cutta, where he was boin in the 
month of October. 1870 The Dalai 
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of Bengal, and m consequence of 
the untiring energy, industry and 
perseverance of Mr Chunder, it now 
occupies a high position amongst 
cognate establishments, and is 
replete With the most up-to-date 
appliances, the machinery being 
worked by electtiCity 
Mr Chunder is also the sole 
proprietor of the firm of Doorga 
and Co , wkch has cons derable 
dealings in imports and exports 
He IS also agent foi several tea 
plantations, etc , etc 

Messrs L B COATES Hi Co , 
Merchants and Government Con- 
tractors, 103, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay Established m January 
1906 Partners, H 0 Coates and 
Luxmidas Dwarkadas Barbhaya 


Mr D C Chinofr 

family claim gieat ant.quity and a 
high social status Doorga Churn 
Cl under lost his lather when he was 
only one year old, and when he 

S finished hiS education he served 

h>s period of probation m the 
Svic^e of a local ]ute mil A 
the dose of 1894 he entered the 

heavily m 1898, OTong 

of plague wtach,^ Y 
of labour, P Calcutta, Mr 

establishments in Cdcutt ’^ting 

Chunder started ^ 

business, \at of Mr 

amalgamated ^vith th 

by turning out “ ^ \ large 



& Co , Amsterdam The firm are 
Sole Agents for the Stolzenberg 
Patent File Co and the Pantelegra- 
phy Publishing Co , Ld , of London, 
who have taken over from them the 
publishing rights of the complete 12 
Figure Code compiled by them, for 
which they haveobtamed copjorights 

Mr HAROLD OLIPHANT 
COATES {Captatn, Bombay Vohm- 
ter Arhllery] was born in 1871 at 
Timperlej', near Manchester, and edu- 
cated at the Manchester Commercial 
School He came to Bombay in 1892 
for an old established firm In 
January igo6, m conjunction with 
Mr L D Barbhaya, a well-known 
native gentleman of Bombay, started 
the firm of L B Coates & Co , Mer- 
chants and Goveinment Contractors 

Mr Coates is \iell known m 
Bombay Masonic Circles and now 
holds the post of D G Treasurer 
He is also a keen Volunteer and 
holds the rank of Captam m the 
Bombay Volunteer Artillery 

Mr LUXMIDAS DWARICADAS 
BARBHAYA, Partner m L B 
Coates & Co , was bom in 1869, and 

IS descended from the well-lmmra 
and respected Banias— the Bar^aj 

family' He ,s of the Kapole Bania 


Mr H O Coates 

The firm deal P™ cpafiT ® f 

Chester goods, but Mso do to^^ 

,„portandm 90 tttra^^w 

Continent They supp y 

« ‘‘H V'c.rx'’' 3 

’"Tmlehid & Co , a 

ar« J „,r~sented by Musgrave 

they are rep Mjggjey & Sons, 
& Co, ^‘‘'^^.wP.Ledward 

Manchester j 



Mr Lummdas Dwarkadas Barbhai*. 

community among the 

Bombay, or*g.na»} “j forefather 

Kathiawar District 
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was the second Bania who \ras 
personally honoured by the Gover- 
nor of Bombay m the regime of the 
East India Company The surname, 
Barbhaya, means twelve brothers, 
who had all jomed together m one 
trade He received his education at 
the Chandanwady High School as 
far as the 4th Standard, and then 
jo.ned the Elphinstone High School 
where he matnculated and after- 
wards attended the Elphinstone 
College for the prev,ous examina- 
tion for a year only, when he had to 
leave it to enter bus ness He was, 
from 1887, in the Insurance business 
for nearly 17 years, where he secured 
vaned expenence in the Insurance 
line and had twice the sole manage- 
ment of SIX or seven Insurance Com 
panics Early in 1905, he came in 
contact with Mi H 0 Coates and 
started a joint busmess under the 
style of L B Coates & Co 


don in 1879 and received his educa- 
tion privately at Bedford After 
completing his education he entered 
one of the largest firms of chartered 
accountants m I ondon, and for three 
years received his practical training 
m accounts In 1899 he joined the 
Commercial Bank of India, Limited, 
as an assistant at the head office, 

I ondon, and in 1900 he was trans- 
ferred to India, under Mr R Murray 
at the Calcutta Office 
He was next posted to the Karachi 
Branch, in the capac’ty of Account- 
ant, where he remained for about 
three years In 1906, he was ap- 
pointed as Agent to the Lahore 
Branch and took charge in the same 
year 


the French Bank in the year 1888, 
at the Head Office m Pans He 
served the same Bank in London 
in the year 1890, in New Orleans 
in the year 1896, and m Calcutta 
m the year 1900 After this tho- 
rough expenence m Banking he 


, The COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
uNDIA, Lim ted, established it-; 

'"t ^^ 57 . Its head 
office being m London Capita’, 
“ 2190,550. and Reserve, 




T' 
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Wr H E Dm rooms for ftp .F strong They arealsoApprif ^°”ibay 

banking pnnS' ®'* T ordinary Commerce, Bombay ^ ^y^d’oate. Limited 


COMPTOIR NATIONAL 
D'ESCOMPTE BE PARIS (French 
Bank) Head Office — 14, Rue 
^rgere, Pans, Bombay Office 
Esplanade Road Established m 
India in the year 1866, Manager, 
Mr L Combe Branches m all pnn- 
apal toivM m France, Tunis, New 
Orleans, Melbourne, Sydney, all 
pnnc-pal ffiwns m Madagascar 

r Tlireadneedle 

Street, E c .London Bankers, Bank 

tIp n "® £^>000,000 

The Bank does all ordinary bus- 
ness m Banking Drafts anrt 

a/^a« '’ll payable 

ftp w ““tmercia! towns of 
the world Travellers’ attenhon is 
‘Jrawn to its Letters of 
Credit Department m Pam afftf 

“■ «•» * ro™ 



tlr L CoiiBE 

'm M to Bombay ,n m, as 

°f January, he 
as appointed Agent of the 

Ba?m tircb ’■^P^'esents the 

fes CORY BROTHERS & 
of Coli.pVu I ” firms 
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out the world Their Chief Agents 
are Messrs Sutton & Co , Carriers 
and Shipping Agents to H M 

Oiiann /\T /^nlr^oTl 

600 


at Calcutta and appointed by the 
Directors, Chief Accountant and 
Deputy Secretary of the Bank 


London, who have over ao< 
offices throughout Great Bntain , 
the Export Shipping Co , New 
York, and Mon Geo Gianola, 
late Henn Piiiatel, Maiseilles 
Messrs Coutts & Co also repre 
sent the following well known 
firms of Shipping Agents of old 
standing repute Messrs Pitt & 
Scott, Ltd , of London, Liver- 
pool and New York , Messrs 
Wingate and Johnstone, of 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Man- 
chester and Southampton, Messrs 
Carter, Paterson &Co , Ltd , Messrs 
The European General Express of 
London , The Raymond and Whit- 
c^b Co ’s Tour of Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York, 
Messrs Alfred H Post & Co, 
London and New York, and many 
other Continental firms too numer- 
ous to mention 

As authoriad baggage agents 
for H M Transports, thev are 
represented in London, Southamp 
wn and Portsmouth by Messrs 
75 '!®°"., Brothers and Messrs 



Ml J Coutts 


In July 1790 Mr tsetneii cox 
retired from the partnership, and 
the firm became Cox & Greenwood 
The commencement of the war 
with France in 1793 brought an 
immense accession of business, and 
in July 1797 Messrs Meyricks hav- 
ing voluntarily relinquished the 
Paymastership of the Artillery ^on 
account of the trouble attending 
it), the Marquis Cornwallis gave 
the appointment to Messrs Cox 
& Greenwood 

In 1795 Mr Richard Henry Cox 
(grandson of Mr Cox) was taken 
into the office, and became a part- 
ner m Christmas, 1800, the firm being 
then styled Cox, Greenwood & Cox 
Mr Charles Hammersley, nephew 
to Mr Greenwood, came into the 
office m November 1800 At this 
time the house were Agents to the 
Artillery, fourteen regiments of 
Cavalry, sixty-four battalions of 
regular Infantry, fourteen unnum- 
bered regiments and seventeen 
regiments of Mvhtia 

% and founder of 

the house, died m the month of 
August 1803. at the age of 86, and 
the firm then became Gree7mooA 
& Cox 

The business continued rapidly 
to increase By the failure of Ro^ 


Messrs COX & Co , Bankers and 

Asrnsrt ^ 

R A A G,Rrigade Office, Lord Ligonier (at tLrtime By the failure of Ro^ 

Marshal, Commander-m-cSef S I" the Third 

ill Rn+ fill ^ ^ s men of almost Master General of the OrriTianrAN Guards and seven reennents 

Bntish regiments m India was appointed by 

Mr JOSEPH COUTTS flu f ^®g‘®ent of Foot ment ’ in 

Accountant and Deputy Se’er^p'^^ Guards Mr Cox earned on his a fuitU 1805 brought 

oflheBankof BeSVrn mth^ busmen m Albemarle Street. Lon- ^ — aep 

year 1858 in Scotland ’and educii! the year 1765 In 

ed m the same country He com" entered into 

menced his Banking rareefin n^p" with Mr Henry Drum- 

Rnval Branches 


. — .^ci-ciuDer ieo5 brought 
a fuithei uKrease of seven S- 
m,iits In December 1806 Mr C 

sf <'hVGi;4ir'Kh"p ,'„"r 

Royal Bank of ScotS m tS?/ ™ Cmig’s Court January 1806 the Corps in 

BmI in t^at ^"^0 they the were 

Bank at several of its Branrhpc t for ten regiment foJfowing, __xhe Artillerv 

ant ^sistam^S’un^ t * Mair were agents ^ 

several of Srg 

SSISS 


ed as 
goon 


39 


apahnerail Sv 

head of the Years the 
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In 1833 the military year was 
altered, to commence on the ist 
of April The object of the altera- 
tion was to give time, after the meet- 
ing of Parliament, for votng the 
supplies of the ensuing year before 
any issue took place In the 

spring of the same year, a Committee 
of the House of Commons on Army 
and Navy expenditure recommended 
the substitution of pensions for 

sinecures under Government, and 
some changes in the emoluments 
of Colonels of regiments, the object 
of which was to abol sli 
non-effectives, and 
s’mphfy accounts The 
only cons.derable re 
ductions were in the 
emoluments of the 

Colonels of the Foot 

Guards (from wh ch 
reduction the Duke of 
Wellington was spec- 
ally exempted in con- 
s deration of h s gieat 
services,) and m those 
of regiments of Cavalry 
m India, which were 

deprived of the extra 

allowance for wear and 
tear of appointments 
in a tropical climate 
On the 1st April 1834, 

the name of Greenwood 
was dropped and die 
firm became Co^ <5- Co 
Mr Frederick W Cox 
commenced hs career 

m Crag’s Court m 

January 1829, and m 
Decemhei 1839 Chailes 
Hammeislev, Junioi, 
and Hugh ley 

were received into the 

1854 the war with 
Russia occas’oned an 

augmentation to 

of upi«or<i5_ of 


times the amount of the old peace 
establishment 

In 1857 an expediton to China 
was prepared under the Earl of 
Elgin, cons sting of about 4,000 
troops m addiLon to a strong sea 
force Part of thiS force was inter- 
cepted for the more urgent service 
of India, and between thirty and 
forty thousand men were sent off 
from England and the Colonies m 
the course of the months of July, 
August and September, to assist 
m supjiress ng the Mutiny , Sir 
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Cox S. Co’s Boa-DiNG, Bombai 
C„1.„ CimptoU to.»g 

Mo™' ““"if 

the first outbreak n tne 
expand steadily untiHte J 
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Cross, which had been previously 
bought as opportunity offered, and 
partly on a portion of the Craigs 
Court budding 

Aga n, in igoo the war wdh South 
Africa brought to the house an 
enormous access.on of bus ness, and 
arrangements had to be made, and 
were successfully made, to carry out 
the linancml busmess of officers 
actually in the field, the work of deh- 
vermg to them the.r letters alone 
whilst movjig on the fine of march, 
entailing a large add-boi to the 
establ shment of the 
Postal Department of 
the firm n London 
The house had for 
a long Lme been con- 
S’der ng the opening of 
branches n Inda, and 
n 1905 the first Ind an 
branch was opened m 
Bombay, followed by 
another one at Rawal 
Find', in igo6 

Mr FRANCIS 
ROWLEY Fill, 
Manager of Messi s 
Cox & Co, Bankers, 
Bomba)', was born m 
England in the year 
1872, and educated at 
BlarlboiOUgh College, 
England After fimsh- 
ng hiS education he 
10 ned the Bank ol 
Scotland at Ke’so m 
the year 1890 Mr 

Hill was transferred to 

the Head Office of the 
Bank of Scotland at 
Edinburgh in the year 
180*^ He then accept 
ed a post m the Bank 
of Bombay and came 
to India m the year 
1804 He worked with 
the Bank with success 
for nne years and 
managed ds four difier^t bran- 
ches. .nclud ng the one at Karaeffi 
w e ah lit es were well appjec aieu 
to&Co. o tato. 
«hoofcr«Hmtto pt^ofM“»6‘ 

„< rnmnierc wherein he 


;er 


of Commerce 
for different 


sports 



takes h\ch 
‘icrgcant m 
Hiirsc and 


micrcst He ^ 

the Bomba\ I- g»t 
devott s 1 ) s encTg es 



Mr I R Hin. 

and tune to maintain and ra>se 
the ]«gh standaul of the Corps 

Mr CHARLES HERBERT 
MORt.VN tRlTCHLEY, Agent, 
Bank of Bengal, Cannporc Mr 
Cnlclile\ commenced his bonking 



Mr C U M CRnxilu\ 

eiTiir 111 till Stii.ce of the Imo 
Link o( RMidand, Inierness i 
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rS82, and subsequently ]oined the 
City Bank, London, sermng m these 
two mstituhons t,ll 1S89, when 
he came out to India to enter the 
service of the Bank of Bengal, at the 
head office Since that time, mt 
C utclilcy has filled various import- 
ant posts in the Bank of ]^T'gai, 
having held the agencies at Patna, 
iVagpur, Agra, A’lahabad and 
Lahore He was appointed to tlie 
Cawnpore Branch on ist March 1906 

Messrs CROMPTON & Co, 

L m ted, Electncal Engineers and 
Contractors, 99, CUve Street, Cal- 
cutta English Offices and Works, 
London and Chelmsford This 
large and important firm has grown 
from small beginnings, be,ng the 
outcome of the t,me when electrical 
engineering was first being taken 
up on a serious scale in England 
The founder of the present Company, 
whch now ranks as one of the 
largest of tlie engineering and 
contracting busmesses in England 
and India, was Colonel R E Cromp- 
ton, formerly a partner m the firm 
of T H P Dennis & Co, brass- 
founders and general engineers The 
Pans Exposition of 1887 was m- 
strumentaf in attracting Colonel 
Crompton's attention to this branch 
of engineering, and a short while 
aftei he started the Chelmsford 
Works, manufacturing d3'namo- 
electnc generators of the Burgin 
type under improvements ot his 
own invention, and also arc-lamps 
of his own design Electnc lighting, 
however, did not obtain a general 
hold upon the commercial world 
until the j'ear 1881, when the incan- 
descent lamp was introduced Colonel 
Crompton at once took up the new 
system, introducing improvements 
into liis dynamos to meet the new 
requirements Previous to this, 
houeier, the fiim had earned 
out some important installations m 
London and Clasgow, Victoria Rail- 
waj Station m London being one of 
them From now on, under Colonel 
krompton s propnetorship, the busi. 
ness rapidlj developed, Messis r' 
E Crompton & Lo, as it wag 
then stjled, being foremost m 
gieat developments of the djmamo 
which rendered it suitable for tlw 
modern sj stem of distribution of 

In iSSS the business became so m 
P»rta, Uut „ .a, to 
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alter its constitution, and the present 
limited liability company was the 
outcome At this time some very 
large and important installations 
were entrusted to the Company, 
among otliers, m London, the two 
central stationsof the Kensington and 
Knightsbndge Electrical Ligntmg 
Compan5^ the three stations of the 
Westminster Electrical Supply Cor- 
poration, and the stations of the 
Nottmg Hill Electrical Lighting Com- 
pany The Chelmsford Works at this 
period were immensely enlarged, and 
the Company having ceased the 
manufacture of the Burgm type of 
djmamos with which Colonel Cromp- 
ton had commenced, were making to 
theiT own designs large bi-polar drum- 
wound machines for direct coupling 
to liigh speed engines, and their 
‘ ‘ Trade ' dynamos with double 
limb magnets and ring wound arma- 
tmes for small installations Storage 
batteries were also made a great 
feature of their system, Colonel 
Crompton being a strong advocate of 
the £mvisabiiity of alwaw running 
generating plant at its full rated load 
as much as practicable This led 
first to the “ Crompton-Howell " 
accumulator, and later to the use 
of the same with the ' ' Crompton, 
Macintosh ’ ’ automatic reversing 
boostei for traction loads, which 
has introduced extreme economy 
in the working of traction stations 
The Company has not been without 
its share of misfortunes, wbeh have 
been surmounted with splendid 
energy In the year 1895 a disas- 
trous fire destroyed the Works at 
Chelmsford All the machinery m 
course of construction for several 
large contracts was destroyed, and 
the fire caused severe loss by in- 
v^mg the offices, in consequence 
of which the plans and drawmgs 
in the possession of the Company 
were lost The Company, however, 
ivere ultimately the gainers, for it 
was necessary to build new works 
at once, temporary sheds on the 
old site serving to carry on the 
business m the meanwhile The 
new works enabled the Company to 

the times and 
undertake the manufacture of Iffie 
new tjTe of multipolar dynamo 
required by the recent introduction 
of dectac traction The energies 
of the firm have not been exdu- 
sively applied to cml and com. 
mercial life, both the Admiralty 
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and the War Office having availed 
themselves of the work of the Com- 
pany Their field lighting and 
search light plant was largely used 
in the South African War, and 
Messrs Crompton’s patterns of such 
plant have been standardized and 
adopted by the Regular Army wth 
piactically no alterations in the 
design Their naval pattern search 
lights have held the field for twenty 
years m the British and foreign 
navies, and their business with the 
British Admiralty has included the 
complete equipment of war-ships \vith 
all electric gear for hoists and electn- 
cally driven machinery Of late 
Messrs Crompton have turned their 
attention to the electric equipment 
of mines, in which a large field 
is opening, as mine owners find the 
advantage of substituting electric- 
ity for older methods of working 
plant The South African gold and 
diamond mines are largely indebted 
to this Company foi up-to date 
machinerj' In India Messrs Cromp- 
ton have been most successful in 
spreading the use of electricity 
for every-day purposes Calcutta 
owes its public electric lighting and 
power supply to this Company, who 
built the four fine generating stations 
of the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor- 
poration The power developed at 
these four stations has a total o 
10,900 horse-power As is well 


known, the supply of electric power 
for lighting and fans m Calcutta is 
remarkably steady and constant, a 
feature which is due to the excellent 
design and workmanship of Messrs 
Crompton’s machinerj^ A similar 
installation is now under course of 
erection at Cawnpore by the firm 
for the Indian Electric Supply and 
Traction Company, who propose to 
work five miles of tramway as well 
as supply electncity for lighting and 
power Madras has also called in the 
services of the firm, and contracts 
have been enteied into between 
Messrs Crompton and the Madras 
Electric Supply Corporation, Ld , 
CO elect a laige generating slat on 
foi public supply of lighting and 
power, together with sub-stations 
and complete sj'stem of underground 
cables, the total available horse- 
power being some 
work is now m progress Several 
other large contracts are coming on 
in India for installations of Messrs 
Crompton’s specialities, the exceed- 
ingly fine work that they have done 
in this line having drawn general 
attention m the country They are 
well equipped to attend to tne 
business, which must grow extreme- 
ly large, as this huge country wakes 
up to electrical possibilities, h^ng 

Branch Offices at Bombay 8 

mum Street, Cawnpore bjA, Mall 
Road, Madras, Blacktown , besides 


the Head Offices at 99, Clive Street, 
Calcutta 

Mr JAMES CURRIE, Chanraan, 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
Delhi, was bom in Buteshire in the 
year 1854 and educated at Rothesav 




Jlr James Ci rrie 

He commenced his business careei in 
the firm of Messrs Wilham Graham 
& Co , of Glasgou, and came out 
to Bombay m the year 1879 m 
the service of Messrs M & A 
Graham & Co of that city In 
1881 he opened the fi™ 
Messrs Donald Graham & Lo , 

'at Karachi Mr Currie stajed 
at Karachi in the management 
of Messrs Donald Graham & Co 

for four years In i8Sb ne 
decided to start m business on 
his own account, under the style 
of Messrs James Cume & Co , 
and the firm has now offices at 
Delhi, Karachi, Cawnpore an 

Amritsar Mr Currie has oUate 
years given ^ 
attention to 

Punjab, where his busines^^ 

abilities are 
the commercial 
Lr in t8q=^ he was Chairman 

Government conlerr 


Crompton 


& Co’s STEAM Alternator 
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Curne to represent them On his 
retirement from the Chairmanship, 
the members of the Chamber, by 
a special resolution, placed it on 
record that during his term of office 
the work of the Chamber had been 
carried on most efficiently, and 
much had been done for the benefit 
of the tiade of the Port, while the 
status of the Chamber, as a body 
representing the interests of the 
mercantile community, reached a 
position higher than it had ever 
before enjoyed Mr Came has 
taken considerable interest m public 
affairs and served as President of 
the Karachi Municipality foi three 
and-a-half years, and as a member 
of tile Karachi Port Trust foi about 
four years He was one of the 
original founders of the Punjab 
Uiamlwr of Commerce, and was 
elected its first Chairman at the 
mcept'on of the body m 1905 


Mr r G 
Builder and 


CUYPER, Engineer, 
Contractor. Calcutta, 



order to set up in business for him- 
self One of the first large contracts 
entrusted to Mr Cuyper in his 
private capacity was the old grand 
stand at the Race-course, which he 
built to the order of the Calcutta 
Turf Club Mr Cuyper has since 
done very large business in construc- 
tion work for the local jute, paper, 
hone and Boar mills He was elected 
a Municipal Commissioner for Ward 
No X in 1900, and served on the 
Corporation for six years He did 
very good work when the plague 
was at Its worst m Calcutta, m 
opening out the new road running 
ept and west through Chandney, 
thiS jocality neat Chandney Hos- 
pital, called Goomghat, havingbeen 
previously one of the most insani- 
tary and congested in Calcutta The 
whole of this congested are? was 
acquired by the Corporation under 
the then Chairman, theHon’bJe Mr 

named Temple Street ” Mr Cuyper 
was on the Committee of the Anglo- 
Indian Association before he left for 
He is now on the 

Home for Widows, and the Deaf anti 
proprietor in Calcutta ^ 


Partners Khetsey Kara and Lila- 
dhar Kara The firm is interested 
in piece-goods in general, but par 
ticuiarly in coloured and black Ital- 
ians, coloured figure brocades, white 
satin and twill drills, white mulls 
and nainsooks, grey shirtings and 
dhooties and grey mulls The mag- 
nitude of the firm’s operations can 


landed 



Messrs DAMODAR KHET^PV . Kara 

s,«, 3 J; 

bay Bom! 

luakes a speciahtw 
of placing Its goods on the markot 
n proprietary brands a f 

m all tte pmap% 

Europe Mr Kheise 


Cl\per 


qaentlv at St aubse 

-""ii.eteSrSS ’ “w 

>ng school he wac ^ri leav- 

>^rge engineVmfandK^'* ^ 

™4“St'aS‘tte’’S*^*S2 bay, MareUfe"" ««* 



of 


centres 
W Kara. 


senior p^tner and «« Kara, 

finn, belongs to 

mtv. renn„l r® B^atia commn. 


mty, renowW for 
cnterprise The “"Jthercial 
ness was left to him 
inasmuch as his^Taif 

other members of fhe 7 t^e 
Well connected m the ^ 

ing their requiremenl^’ 

Knropean houses, 

in India was ®", the trade 


“ K.'.. 
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Jefha Market— the chief centre of 
the piece-goods buimess in Bombay, 
ind one of the largest of its kind 
in India The sibiiquet “Balva” 
was associated with his name in con- 
nection with h's having successfully 
'■ornered the piece-goods supply 
during the shaie mama epoch, 
and the famdy still continues to be 
known as the “Balva” family 

Mr Khetsey Kara received his 
eaily education at the Elphinstone 
High School Bombay, and completed 
h’s h gher education at the Elphin- 
stone College After finishing his 
education he entered the piece- 
goods line, taking a step higher 
and importing direct, without 
employing a medium In 1894 
Mr Khetsey started his business 
on his own account, but under the 
old name of “ Damodar Khetsey,” 
and has solely worked it up to its 
piesenl level Mr Liladhar Kara 
junior paitnor in the firm, joined 
in the year igoo, after finishing his 
education, and is now actively en- 
gaged m co-operating with his 
brother 

Messrs DAS & Co , Lock and Safe 
Manufacture! s, Calcutta Thij firm, 
which lias attained consider- 
able eminence as lock-smiths, uas 



Babu K L Das 


founded at Chitpur, Calcutta in 
1870, by Babu Krishna Lai Das, 
who was at one time empl^ed 
as a clerk m a Government office 
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Babu K L Das felt that the clerical 
profession was not bis true vocation, 
and noting the fact that, at the 
time, all good locks were of foreign 
manufacture, he perceived an open- 
ing for the introduction of the modern 
lock-sm>th's ait as an indigenous in- 
dustry Without abandoning his em- 
ployment he conducted experiments, 
lasting n couple of yeais, wh.ch 
convinced him of the feasibility of 
his project At the expiiy of this 
period he obtained the financial 
assistance of the late Kumar Indra 
Chandra ‘'ingh, Bahadoor, of the 
Paikpara Raj, whom he convinced 
that lock-making could be intro- 
duced successfully in India Babu 
K L Das’s first experiences were 
disheartening and would have de- 
feated a man of less resolution He 
had to engage, as workmen, native 
«miths from vanous villages, who 
had pursued lock-making in the 
crude Tnchan manner as a branch of 
their trade These men claimed 
exorbitant wages and proved full of 
antiquated prejudices They refused 
to learn new methods and were 
unteachable and unmanageable As 
a last resource, Babu K L Das 
decided to tram up boys, living in 
the locahtj', to the art, but here 
again he met with many obstacles 
from his countrymen, who could not 
be brought to see the advantages of 
a new departure of this kmd As 
a consequence, he could only get 
apprentices by making them hand- 
some allowances , but having secured 
a number of youths, he set to work 
to tram them m earnest The 
business under these circumstances 
was, as may well be imagined, 
not very satisfactory High wages 
to incompetent workmen, and 
allowances to apprentices who 
wore not yet skilled enough to do 
good work, did not allow of success- 
ful financial results , but Babu K L 
Das persevered, and gradually, as the 
apjirentices attained proficiercy, he 
was able to discharge the old work- 
men, who were but a drag on the 
bus' ness About this time, also, he 
introduced ceitam impro verm-ms 
into Ins lo. k-s, which he protected by 
pa tent His appliances were now so 

much improved as to warrant him in 
applying for Government pationage, 
which he obtained Shortly after- 
wards, Lord l^pon’s circulai 
diluting all Indian e.over”nent 
departments to use goods, of Indian 


manufacture wheiever practicable. 

a issuech and the Government 
oiders for Das & Co ’s locks were so 
Hrgel y increased that the firm had 
for a whili to suspend sales to the 



Babu tv N Das 

public in order to meet the Govern- 
ment demand At this time Kumar 
IndraChardra Singh, Bahadoor, who 
had so well supported Babu K L 
Das in bis endeavours to benefit his 
country, died The industry, how- 
ever was now firmly establ'shed, and 
Babu K L Das’s time was so taken 
up with attending to the mechanical 
part of the firm s work that itbecam ' 
necessary to place the conduct of 
other affairs m the hands of an 
agent Messrs McGavm Smith & 
Co (a firm smee defunct), agreed 
to accept the sole agency and 
push sales Babu K L Das, now 
free to devote all his time to manu- 
facture, greatly improved h’s works 
importing a number of machine- 
tools to facihtate the processes 
The constant labour and anxiety 
attendant upon the onerous task 
of establishing such a novel industry 
against discouraging opposition, told 
on Babu K L Das’s health, just as 
he had succeeded in getting the 
business to ivork smoothly Feanng 
that a breakdown would destroy his 
business, he initiated one of his 
nephews, Babu Woopendra Mth 
Das, into the craft and gave J»m a 
thorough training In Septem^ 
1S91, he made over the entir 
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biisinesc, w)lh the gopd-will, patent- 
right'*, etc, to his nephew, as a 
gift, and retired up country Babu 
Woopendra Nath Das did not find 
the business devoid of trouble on 
filing it over The workmen were 
dissaf'sfiod on account of his youth, 
and many left to start in a small 
way on their own account Those 
that remained gave tiouble and 
about this time, to add to h.s em- 
barrassment**, Mes«r= McGavinSmith 
& Co , the sole agents, wound ui> 
tliei business Babu W N Das 
however, had tact and ptrseverann 
enough to surmount these d ffii ul 
ties Most of the men who had Irft 
to set up on the.i own account, fa led, 
and asked to be re imploycd at the 
Gradually the cmploies 
discover, d the worth of the \oung 
propretor, and hs abilty Tlii 

and If ,vas fo„nj necessary tc 
lemcvo the maniifactorv to laieci 

Py the additon o' more caniSil 
<Mmt.ons weie much evlend, 

si./ S'^’n^cd no more' * 

<gcnci,s, blit liv means of (hen 

nwlcrtook direct' 

' mariiifai tines were non 
added to the business of the firm 
The e included the manidac nl 
safes and boxes spprmhties m 
t'nsmitti’s 

0 «m<r crnnnefring 

ranenes, the business was ssjin 

iTcoilwrV'T 

sitn-ited ^T, JS no 

tnted The business m all t+c 
'fanr|ie,,s„Q„flaurjsn,,/a^“ 7 

to Babj K T 

fhe indomitaK”^ Propnetor, for 
have overcom" ^ 

"--I 


Tiilloch &Co , 4 , Fenchuich Avenue , 
and Gibbon & Co , ai, Lime Street 

'ni e* . .« 


Dciniialmtta Street, Calcutta 
aiiu \jnjutjii Kx. \^u ) vTLlCUl Tlieii Banleis .ire the National 

The firm was established by the Bank of India, Ld Tlic\ are one 
brothers Jogendia Lai and Nogen- of the most respectable of nati\e 

merchai ts in the line 

Jfcssis De NORONIIA & SON, 
Hide and Skin Merchants and 
Government Contiectorb. Head 
Office, Cawnpoie Tlie sole Pro- 
pnefoi of the firm is Mr tV C De 
Noronha, end ilm.i puiicijiai busi- 
ness lb in Iiidcs and skins, which 
they export Jaigcly to tlie Continent 
of Europe and to \intni.i Tlicv 
luxe Branches at Lucknow .md 
tgra, ami tgeiiciis at Delln, 
Meerut, \mnts.>r, Moiad.-b.ul, 
Bareilly, .>iui many oilier centres m 
India Besides the hide and skin 
iiusmoss, Messrs De Noronha &. Son 
tarry on man\ othci iindertakiiigs 
f-i P'^opnetors of (lie Heilov 
oQo* , ”Pore stalled in 

lobb l>y the jnesent proprietor 
’■"Jli'r fioui mill, .tnd 
one of the laigcst of the kind that 
grinds lioin for the public in imlm 
t lie (inn are .ilso projirielors of (In* 
Surivi Lime Mills al Caw upon 
rins concern was ,.}so sinrlc) by 

s admittedly one of thel.iigest and 

,, , I iv. bon also carr\ 

r/'(iv “o'""'"'/ ^«cli')ncers. ami 
• rc, by appointment, Viicliouei rs 
1« Government llicylioh] wceklv 
.1 ittwii s.ifes (hroughmit tlie mmI 
•t tJiLii premises m (.iw-nnoie 
for L^lIIg Wilts 

;'i 

loTS ' S' 



Mr N t. Datts 

dra Lai Datta, both of whom aie 
working partners Mi loccndn 
Lai Datta s a Bachelor of Art's 


aealsiniron sfeelTci "‘'m 
shewing 

ndgiuB Their® A . galvanized 
are Messrs Tohn^Plf / London 
Bosh Lane House r ^ ^ons, 
"oosa. Cannon Street, 
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C^wnpore Station Theatre m 
1857 Mr W C De Noronha, 
after leaving school, joined the 
Government Harness Factory 
School m Cawnpore, and in 1875 
he entered his late father’s firm 
In the general business at present 
carried on he started a branch 
in photographic requisites, and 
subsequently founded a business 
in aerated waters for which he laid 
down a factory He was a junior 
assistant in his father’s firm, and 
by his keen attention to business he 
soon pushed his way to the front, 
and the management of the whole 
business was shortly placed in his 
hands His fathei left the affairs 
of the firm entirely to his discretion 
In 1888 Mr W C De Noronha suc- 
ceeded his father as sole proprietor 
of the firm He has other large 
interests in Caivnpore, being a share- 
holder in the banks, and in most 
of the Limited Companies owmng 
mills in Cawnpore As an auc- 
tioneer, he has attained great 
success, and has disposed of many 
large concerns that have been 
brought to auction, notably the 
jute mill which went at the figure 
of Rs 4,96,000 His father pre- 
sented him with a golden auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, in view of the 
fact that the natives entertained 
a superstitious feeling that large 
concerns should be knocked down 
with an implement of precious 
metal He has also been presented 
with a silver hammer for daily 
use, and another golden one by 
Messrs Cooper, Allen & Co These 
tokens of the esteem in which Mr 
De Noronha is held by all classes 
of business men, are of sterling 
quality and fine workmanship 
He is largely interested in charit- 
able institutions, to which he con- 
tributes largely Recently 
given 3 handsome donation to Lord 
Roberts’ Soldiers’ Homes at Cawn- 
pore Mr De Noronha’s father 
was a famous man m his day, and 
held a golden trowel and hammer 
which were presented to him for his 
services in Rajputana as Supenn- 
tendmg Engineer to the Tonk State 


Messrs LOUIS De SOUZA & Co , 
Coach Builders, Cabinet-inakers ^d 
Auctioneers, Allahabad Propnetor, 
Mr Louis De Souza This business 
was started by the present pro- 
prietor in the year r886, at first in 


a very small way for coach builumg, 
shoeing forge, and auctioneering, Mr 
peSouza at first doing all the work 
himself As the work increased, 
the proprietor gradually took on a 
few hands, increasing the establish- 
ment as the business expanded, until 
now he employs from 125 to 150 
woikmen, including skilled art.sans, 
caipenters, blacksmiths, painters, 
etc The firm have attained an ex- 
cellent reputation for the manufac- 
ture and repair of all kinds of con- 
vejances, and they now do a very 
large business throughout the pro- 
vinces They are also manufacturers 
of all descriptions of cabinet work, 
furniture, etc , and contracting 
carriers to the "Pioneer” With 


I 



Mr Louis DeSouza 

..s business Messrs De Souza & Co^ 
mbme an extensive auctioneers’ 
isinesb Their auction mart is 
!0 by 56 feet, where weekly auc- 
on sales are held They also 
induct open air auction sales and 
lery description of business in 
ns line The proprietor, Mr Louis 
e Souza, is of Portuguese descent, 
:id was born in Delhi He com- 
lenced business on his own account 
t the age of 25 years He is a 
lember of the Institute of British 
arriage Biulders, London, and was 
ir three years a Commissioner ol 
le Allahabad Municipality He 
as taken great interest in the 
blunteer movement, and serve 


T7^ j ^ ^ trooper m the 
United Provinces Light Horse, re 
ceivmg the long service medal 

Messrs DIKSHAW & Company, 
General Meichauts and Commission 
Agents and Government Auctioneers, 
Meerut, United Pronnces, were 
established in 1881, and have since 
r en their business success- 
fully The firm import direct 
from the manufacturers in Europe, 
and their principal dealings are in 
wanes, oilman’s stores, fancy goods 
and general merchandise The 
aerated waters manufactured by the 
firm are of high class, and ivell 
known throughout India Originally 
founded b the father of the present 
proprietors, the late Mr Dmshaw 
S Dallas, the experience gamed, 
combined mfh the energy put forth 
by the founder, tended to the success 
of the firm Dinshaw & Co are the 
local agents for shipping and for- 
W'arding for Messrs Latham and 
Company, Bombay, and by means 
of this and the.r other agencies 
they are m a position to execute 
Bntish and Continental orders placed 
with them Mr Jamshedjee Dm- 
shaw', Managing Partner of the firm, 
w'as bom in the year 1870, and 
educated at the Elphmstone High 
School, Bombay After completing 
his education he joined his father 
in business, and for 16 years worked 
with him at Meerut, where he 
gained his pracLcal knowledge in 
general mercantile pursuits He 
took up the management of the 
firm after the former’s dea+h and has 
since earned on the business to a 
successful issue 

Messrs DOSSABHOl JIER- 
WANJEE & Co, Merchants and 
Ameiican Agents — Head office, 6, 
Parsee Bazai Street, Fort, Bombay 
Established in the year 1839 by the 
late Dossabhoy Merw^anjee Wadia 
Paitners, Maneckjee Dossabhoy 
Meiwanjee Wadia and Dossabhoy 
Framiee Dossabhoy Menvanjee 
Wadia This finn has agenc.es all 
over the Bombay Presidency, and 
deals m exports and imports, but 
ormcipally sewing machines, Indian 
blackw'ood carved furniture, carpets 
and curios It is the oldest firm m 
Bombay having business connections 
with America, and the fodder of the 
firm had the rare honour of being the 
American Vice-Consul in Bombay 
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It also had the unique honour of 
receiving a visit from President 
Grant \i hen he visited this country 
They are the pioneers of tlio sen 
mg machine trade in India and Mere 
the first to intioduce kerosiiie oil, 
“Painkiller,” PcppcirLll dnlls 
and other articles of Amercian manu- 
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facture The hrm has been a very 
important link m introdiicmg busi. 
ness connections between India and 
America, and is well known and 
en]oys the entire confidence n 
esteem of its numerous constituent', 
and friends in both countries It 
holds agencies for -Red and Barton's 
Electroplated \\arc,” ” S 's 
Emulsion and many other articlL 
The senior partner of the firm is 

guiding spir.t of the f.rm 
he joined on the death 
m the year 1865 ' ^ 

ave ance become world SSo'i2“''‘ 


{ Until the j'ear 1897, the Com 
t panj'’s Iidian business was con- 
ducted from their Head Olliccs 111 
London, hut the increasing demand 
; for Dunlop txies in India and the 
, East, iicccbMtited th'ireatimi 
of a distributing ciiitn , and the 
. Indian branch was opeiud at 
Bombaj m i8gS \ii immediate 
merely in inisnims ])iu\ed the 
wisdom of this step and the 
Compiin’s trade ha® gone on 
stcadih increasing from tear to 
tear \ branch has since had 
to be opened at iq thee Strut, 
Calcutta, for the* tontenuiice J 

of customers m the Benitil i 

Presulenct I 

Dtiiiloji teres an stoekid h\ ff 

ill eecle agiiits lliioiighoiit I 

Indii Burma and (etion and I 

there IS iMit a single town of r 

note wliere thc\ e iiinot lu ■ 

proeiired ■ 

Mthoughthi origin il Dniiloji I 

tent and liter \\ikl, ,„,i I 

Bartlett jiitents hiet (\p,rid 1 

gemiini Dunlop tyres in stj|J ' 

protected lie imiolable tiatcnt 
rights the Douglitj patent tiro 
ecss of manufacture distinguish, 
mg them from imitations in ide 
In til.' old fashioned jiroccssts 
Mati rials tmjiloyed in the ion* 
siruttion of Dunlop tyres hiye 
.ilways been thi yiry lust j,r». 
cumhlc, and the I>(nt{'ht\ nr** 
less enables tile (otiijiiny lonmhr 
Duiilojj lyre.. VI «onspiLnoHsly s„ 1 

‘ I'fiht pattern uni ipiabty 1 


freedom from liability to dust lioils 
and strijipmg of tre.ids, and a con- 
sequent degree of duralulitt not 
.ijipioaeiiL'd under former systems 
of manufacture'. 











Spctios or WIKU, ly,,, 


DiMe>r Mt>ie*l, Tmii 

I>nnl..p motor t\ re s.njoy th, eimn 

"Kli npiit.tion ,s Dunloj, ^yde 

"hub punioji PinuniiiK lyres 
'•ne h,,,i inidi by jj,f 
.. my « ntorsli is K en sIg„.,l„^ ,| 

^Ov ‘ rontimnms s, nes „f 

/'A tlirougl, 

>A "huh Dimloj) motor tyres 
I Jia\ e emerge d IriiimiilMinK 

/ J^ritisli.iu.ick i)„„i, 

y M' 

^ i;™.;. .h, 

I,.,y,,'r ''IMS 

''‘‘Ij^liimlops*’' 

tlH trade wastu 
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Automobile Shows The trade in 
Dunlop motor tyres has increased 
enormously 

The Dunlop =olid motor tyre, for 
motor buses, IS the final outcome of 
many years’ practical experience and 
continuous and costly experimenfs, 
m all kinds of solid tvres for motor 
buses and commercial vehicles The 
principle of construction embodies 
the latest ideas both in methods of 
manufacture and of attachment, 
insuring a highly efficient tyre free 
from the objections to which other 
solid tyres are subject Complicated 
mechanical contrivances for keeping 
the tjTe on, are entirely eLmmated 
without loss of efficiency and with 
the advantages of easy’ manipulation 
and increased resil lency The Dunlop 
solid motor tyre is built up of the best 
quality of rubber obtainable specially 
selected for the purposes and possess- 
ing great resiliency and durability 
The Dunlop Company are also 
manufacturers of carnage ty'res, 
rubber for all mechanical purposes, 


Office IS in Manchester, England 
They deal principally in Manches- 
ter piece goods and all goods 






School and St Xavier’s College 
(Sansciit as second language) He 
comes of the well-known Bhattia 
family of Seth Kima Govind to 
which also the late lamented 
Seth I akhmidas Khimji, a J P 
and a well-known Philanthropist, 
belonged Mr Duarkadas, from an 
early age, gave signs of future 
advancement and by dint of sterling 
qualities of the head and heart 
has risen to the position of one of 
the leading and most universally 
respected citizens of Bombay’ His 
remarkable success in commerce 
and mill industry is due to his 
spirit of enterprise and resourceful- 
ness , his business acumen, clear 
headed grasp of pnnciples and de- 
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etc, etc They are contractors to he 

Admiralty, British 

railways, India Office andWar Office 

Mr WILLIAM SHANNON 
tinkler, General Manager for 

India for The Dunlop Pneumat c 

Ga to alS «P 

T I'Mtarofth'? Mot 

Mewrs T DUXBTIRY & Co , 

T 5 2A Forbes Street, Bombay, 
Ld, ot 24. jgni, are 

established Lctors to the 

Merchants and Contr 

Indian Government, and their ne 


'-S'-T'" ’‘-if f 


Mr J G. Martiv i 

lequired for military 
equipment They’ are 
Sole Agents m India to 
Messrs Langworthy Bro* 
thers & Co , Ld , the 
well-known Manufacturers 
of Khaki Drill, and to 
Messrs J R Gaunt & Son, 

Ld , Birmingham, Sword 
Cutlers, Button and Orna- 
ment Manufacturers lu 
addition to this the firm 
have their own Hosiery 
Mill at Tardeo, Bombay, 
known as the Duxbmy 
Woollen Mill Their Manager, Mr 
John George Mart.n, who came to 
India m the year 1903, was bom 
m England m the year 1878 
Before cora.ng to India he serve 

® TMauager^or fveral years m 
a cotton mJl m Lancash.re and 
has practical experience c°tffin 
and cloth manufacture He was 
Sed Manager to the firm m the 

Sfertor’ol tte Buxtary Wooto 

Mil andiepresentshiS firm on 

SmSr of Commerce, Bombay 

Mr DWARKADAS ^HARAM- 
qFY a prominent citizen and 

chant 

S'ocaton at The Bptonstone High 



ls\ \ 


Mr Dwarkadas Dharajisfi 

tails coupled with indomitable per 
S^iance and enthusiasm for work 
Se IS a liberal and discriminating 
Sitron of learning Many a poor 

S atmllhes 

tinrcess and rise m life to ins neip 

SrSnl and while ever ready t« 

afimilate new ideas and idea^I 

^.’’ifSlssSdtrwholeso.e 

Sr^D^arhadas »a^sey_js 

“iS TeShc” 

multifarious Jd other 
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cheerfully given In the midst of hshecl in 1873 by the late Mr 
h,s various engagements and Dwarkadas Vusson]ee, father of 
d*u 1 1 e s, he takes part in the present proprietor The 
public affairs and is one of the firm are Agents to the Jivraj 
most promising public-spinted Ballot) Spinning and Weaving Corn- 
el tiaensj anxious to serve the 
public and his country to the r~“ 
neglect and sacrifice of personal | 
interest 

As a prominent member of the | 

Bhattia communit}’, he is held in ' ^ 'T'* 

high esteem and regard He is a 
generous, if silent, donor, always 

prompt in helping the poor and the A ^’51 

needy His sound and practical ' 

Knowledge of mill industry admir- 

ably fits him to be a member of T ^ j 

the Boards of Directors of about > ' 

a dozen Mill companies and other 1 w 

concerns He is the working agent V-arJeL. J 

of the Tneumdas, Lakhmidas ^ wJI"* j 

lChim)i and Bombay Cotton Mills ‘ ' 

The idea of starting a bank on the i 

lines of the Bank of Bombay ^ •* - 

originated with him and he has * f ' 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
Bank of India, to the formation ^ 

of which he has energetically ^ L 

contributed not a little, an accom- HHPl ' 
plished fact ' ' '--i-i 

The Government of Bombay, 

appreciating his high qualities, ^ irkvdas Vcssosjpl 

Improve™, Trus..\ jMl,ce o 1 « iVS ' 

the Peace, and a Member , oomoa) 1 Jus Company < 

of the Municipal Corpora J — ■■■ — — 

tion, a compliment as j ~~ ^ ~ 

unique as it was thorough- I 

ly deserved in the affairs 

of these and other public 

bodies, he takes a keen 

and active part He is 

also a member of the , 

Managing Committee of , ^ 

the Bombay Mill Owners’ r ' 

Association . H ^ 

Mr Dwarkadas’ life 

slimulSmf and'^Spir^ I 

fish devotion to duty I 

enterprise ^ 

and hopefulness can 

an example ’ u ^ i 

StStSrsf f: , , .. 

|X- ■ " " 

£Naran]fDwSS 

‘ ^ business was estah - 


was founded in 1873, by Jlr 
f Dwarkadas Vussonjee The mill is 
i styled after the well-known Jivra] 

1 Balloo family, from which Mr 
Dwarkadas Vusson]eewas descend- 
ed The original capital of the 
mill was Rs 7,50,000, ivhich was sub 
sequently raised to Rs 13,00,000, 
divided into 1,100 whole shares of 
Rs 1,000 each and 800 quai ter shares 
ofRs 250 each The mill .s furnished 
with 34,500 spmdles and about 700 
1 looms It cm])Ioys about 1,300 
hands All the affaiis of the mill 
are managed by the piesent 
jnopr.etor of Messrs Dwarkadas 
Vussonjee & Co, Mr Naranji 
Dwarkadas, who is c\-oflicioDiiector 
and Chairman, With the assistance of 
a Board of Directors consisting of 
Messrs Muraiji Naiotam Gordhan- 
das and T K Gajjail, and a 
secretary Mr J K Parulkai The 
registered office of the company is 
at Whitcaway, Laidlaw’s Buildings. 
Hornby Road, Fort. Bomb^/ 
Mr Naranji Dwarkadas has othci 
interests m cotton as well, being the 
sole proprietor of the ''Naranii’’ 
Mill at Parel, Bombay, which rims 
-0,000 sji.ndles and emjilojs about 
*0 hands Mr Naia'n,,' „ 
partner m the firm of Messrs 
Gla/ebiook, Tejpai & Co , a firm 
devoted to cotton and insurance 












Compavv’s Mill 
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business at Bombay, and having the 
same address He has also opened 
a pearl agency business Thus, 
Mr Naranji Dwarkadas is a land- 
lord, m 11-owner and merchant 
He IS a Justice of the Peace, leader 



Mr. Naranji Dwarkadas 

of the Bhattia community, aid 
very popular among all other 
communities of Bombay He also 
holds the position of Diiectoi ot 
the Lakhmidas Khim]i, Latehmi, 
and Moon Mills, and is a member ol 
the committee of the Goculdas 
Teipal Charities, as well as of several 
other charitable and benevolent 
institutions 

Mahel, ^^epean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

Th=‘ ELGIN MILLS, Caivnpoie 

The m^lls belong to a private 

romoany uho carry on the 

husSei of cotton spinnir^ and 
business departments 

The Itafchlent of the m* 

Jatesliom almost mmidiat^’ 
fLr the Indian Mutiny 

tte prem.er concern of the 
« India and the idea of 
sort in ’ industry of cotton 

mg.nat.ng *>“ J"f Se scale m 
spinning on a ^ 

^‘''M?°"BmsTwho was m i860 the 
;;a“n "to’-Sd 

is: 'fZnSf toro 


Sukul, and Muflis Rai Ganga Sahai, 
With Babu Nanu Mai, who was 
an employe of Mr A Warwick, 
from Hinganghat With these gentle- 
men several military' men were 
shortly afterwards associated, among 
them Captain Aitkin, aftenvards 
Inspector-General of PoLce, Oudh, 
and Captains Toby and Coghill 
It was not till the year t86i, 
however, that the preliminaries 
were arranged and a limited companj 
floated, under the st3'le of "The 
Elgin Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Limited, ’’ Mr Hugh 
Maxwell being one of the directors 
of the Company, and a Mr 
Bradbury, the first practical mana- 
ger For the purpose of the busi- 
ness, about 25 acres of land, on 
which stood the rums of the 
buildings known as the Old 
Hospital, situated on the bank ol 
the rivei between the uverside 
Custom House at Parmit Ghat 
and the rums of the old Magazine 
(blown up by the Nana Saheb 
during the Mutiny), were ac- 
qu.red In about two }'ears’ tune the 
mill bu Idings were erected and the 
machinery installed In the j'eai 
1864 the mills commenced work 
At first the establishment of th.s novel 
venture in India was a very uphill 
task It was not enough to import 
machineiy , the raw native hands had 
to be taught to use it, and every step 
needed the supeivision of European 


experts These difficulties being 
overcome bj’ indefatigable work 
and the natue workmen trans- 
formed into fan spinneis and 
w'ea''-ers after tlie Euio])ean stile, 
veiy satisfactory ^arns and cloths 
were eventually produced at the 
mills The mechanical diflicnUics 
having thus been disjiosed of, there 
lemained the commeicial difficullj 
of the intioduction of a new 
article to the consuming pubhc 
There w'as then practicalli no 
local market foi the mamifaclincd 
goods at Caivnpore The countii 
dealers, With the conseivatisni of the 
East, stood aloof and it w as onli b\ 
dint of gieat push that a inaiket 
was created, bundles of the fabrics 
being even distributed gratis to 
bring them into notice The dcalcis 
soon di'covered the value of tlie arti 
cle, and those wdio had lecencd trial 
samples gratis, leturned as puicha 
sers But despite the most stieniioiis 
efforts, sales at first w'ent slowly, 
and the success winch w'as certain 
to come fioin the well-judged entei 
prise was not to be leajied bv tlic 
pioneers of the inJustiy It piovcd 
too great a task for the companj to 
establish the industiy, teach the natty 
hands to produce, and to cat ry stocks 
of goods, all the while w'a.ting for ihc 
introduction of sales on a large scale 
The enterprise struggled on for a fyi 
years, laj'ing the foundation of tlit 
large success w'liich lu latci tune 
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attended the business when taken up 
by others At last, m 1871 the 
concern went into liquidation The 
goodwill, stock, buildings, and plant 
were disposed of by public auction 
The original capital sunk in the con- 
cern had been about three lakhs, and 
the upset price was put at two lakhs. 
There was one bid only, that of Mr 
Maxwell, of Rs 2,01,000 Th s was 
on behalf of Messrs Begg, Dunlop 
& Co , of Calcutta, and Begg, 
Maxwell & Co , of Cawnpore The 
property was knocked down to 
them at tbs prxe Subsequently 
Messrs Begg, Dunlop withdrew, and 
Messrs Begg, Maxwell took up all 
the shares The concern then be- 
came a private busines®. With the 
partners in Messrs Begg, Maxwell 
&Co as share-holders, together wth 
Mr A S B Chapman, who was 
admitted at about the same time 
The names of the partners were 
Messrs Hugh Maxwell, David Max- 
well, J MacDonald Dunbar, Ralph 
Maxwell and Colonel Weller About 
two years before the hquida 
tion the old company had seemed 
the services of Mr Gavin Jones, a 
relative of Mr Hugh Maxwell, to 
act as manager and secretary His 
services were retained by the new 
concern until 1872, when he left m 
order to start the Muir Mills, which 
have also attained a prominent posi- 
tion in the Indian cotton sp'nmng 
industry At the time of the transfer 
of the business from the old to the new 
com^y, a turn had taken place m 
the affairs of the local mdustr}' The 


pioneer work had been effective, and 
the goods were rapidly becoming ac 
ceptable to consumers The native 
hands had been thoroughly trained 
and proved efficient, hardworking, 
and tractable As soon as the new 
company started operations, the in- 



Jfi w G Bev 


IS 


fluent.al firm of Messrs Baiinath 
R^na th offered to finance it They 
obtained the agency for the sale of 
aJJ yarns tinned out, and generally 
imdertook the business of middlemen 
^tween the manufacturers and the 
smaller native dealers and weavers 
Since then, the Elgin Mills have gone 


on irom success to success, until their 
name is now a household word in 
India Their manufactures consist of 
woven goods, drills, doosootties, turban 
cloths, towels, sheetings, dhoties and 
the well-known ‘ ‘ twill lining ’ ’ so uni- 
versally used and appreciated for 
summei shirts , also grey yarn of all 
counts from 12’s to 24’s Up to the 
year 1886 it was unusual to make any 
yarn of a lower count than 20's, but 
Since that date a demand has set in 
for lowei counts, such as 12’s and i6’s, 
which were never made in the olden 
dai^ The cotton obtainable locally 
lends itself better to tlie manufacture 
of the lowei counts As for the h’ghei 
counts, cotton from Hinganghat 
and the Berars is necessaiy The 
property of the Elgin Mills consists of 
2-5 acres of freehold land, on which 
stand three separate mdls containing 
50,000 spmdles and 600 looms There 
are well-bu,lt offices and bungalows 
for the manager and staff, to winch 
are added a club for the European 
staff, a dispensary and post office 

r, 500 to r,6oo 
hands and a furtlier 500 to 1,000 m 
connected mdustiies outside The 
E^t Indian Railway siding to tiie 

Sii J® f over foi ty 
yeais the Elgin Mills have held 

cloth- 

ProvmLi United 

Vinces, and also for many years 

a similar contract for the S 
jab police The Elgin Mills are 
the pioneers of the cotton-spmmng 
industry m Uppei India and Ih! 
precursors of all thenumterlessctto," 
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mills at present existing in the The EMPIRE ENGINEERING 
United Provinces, also the direct Company, Limited The 
parent ol the several mdls at rise of Cawnpoic as a mamifactui- 


The EMPIRE ENGINEERING and the Ordnance Depaitments, in 
Company, Limited The structui al iron- work and wood-work. 


riS6 of Cawnpoic as a manufactui- and thej^a^so meet all tlie require- 
Cawnpore mg centre brought about a local ments of the municipalities of 

The Mu 1 Mills, a s m lai under- demand for workshops in winch Upper India in connection with 

tak’ng, were started by Mi Gavin repairs, renewals and extensions watei -works, drainage-\\orks, light 

Jones, formerly managei and secre- could be carried out Mr Gavin railways and other municipal im- 

taiy of the Elgin Mills Aiiothei inst - S Jones, and his son, Mr T Gavin proveinents demanded by modem 


demand for workshops in winch Upper India in connection with 
repairs, renewals and extensions watei -works, drainage-\\orks, light 


tai V of the Elgin Mills Aiio thei inst - 
tut'.on, the Cawnpoie Cotton Mills, 
was establ shed by Ml John Har- 
wood at one tme weavmg master 
at the E'gn, and stdl anothei, the 
V ctoi a M lls, was started by Mr 


S Jones, and ms son, Mr T Gavin proveinents demanded by modem 
Jones, set themselves to supply this conditions, which constantly call 


want by the establishment of the 
above Company m the j'ear 189*^ 
The concern was successful from 
its inception, but the outs de de- 


Atherton West, also at one t me the mands made upon the small foun- 


for the services of skilled con- 
tracting engineeis The Company 
also pdjr d. great deal of attention 
to saiiiiary engineering Ihey have 
made a speciahty of agricultuial 


Elgn Mills weaving master Of late dry and machine shop at first laid machinery, such as sugar mills, 
veais there ha\e been further add.- down by the piomoters speedily oil mills, flour mills, well-sinking 


yeais tnere nci\e uecu luimci duu.- 
t ons to the propi.etan partnership 
In 1900 Messrs W G Bev.s T E 
Strachey,J L R Reeve and Fiank 
Dunbar weie ad- 
mtted 

Tiacey 
G Bev.s 
the new com- 
scrr’ice 
almost at the 
outset of its I ' 
career .n 1867 1 j 

He came out f ( 57.!^ 

from England d - •) Ij ^ 

rect as assstant j 1 * - IT 

and has snce T A 

r 'sen to manager, ,1 ^ 

and now to man- y 

ag.Pg partner - ' 

Mr Bevis, des- 
p.te his busy 1 fe 

agei andmanag- 

mg partner of . 

the Elg.n M.Ils, 
has found tme 
to take an act.ve 




isi * 


L 


'f«a 




led to a great increase in the apparatus, ploughs and other agn- 
plant The execution of local con- cultural implements, which they are 
tracts speedily became but a small steadilv improving and adapting 

to the special 

l>e"‘ a “■ 

CTW'SiSAAI v^|c' y-Jj r* / Vj diKtnal cenire 

Ji ^ ' IP III ' of Cawnpore 

They have direct 

* Company, w.th 

Empire Engineering Co’s Saw JIills great foresight. 




r f'fZ tme EMPIRE Engineering Co’s SAW mills great foresight, 

has found t me , amnlp land for extensions 

and ^ Municipal Board sliop,wh.ch was incieased to a ve y J ^l position, convenient to ex- 

years on the large extent in s.ze and resources tensive ladway communications, 

of Cawnpore as the nomin added extensive saw-muls labour, and a contin- 

of the Chamber of Commerce He re ^ department, ith che P demand for en- 

,s a member of the Uppe fitting and eiectmg shops, and a T rlr these workshops 

Chamber of Commerce and J^y of large dimensions and prosped of expanding 

filled the pos t.on of bodv capacity, all fi’Uy equipped wth h ^ ^ i^rgg undertaking, cim- 

»SsS=i 


a non-cuju..i Cawnpore India rnn tracts estaDiisniiicH>- 

tired with the rank of Captain 
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witl) all that IS most progressive 
m Cawnpore industres Mr Gavin 
Jones senior, was the founder of 
the cotton and woollen industries, 
and IS very largely interested in 
this go a head centre of Upper India 


menced business wth but a single 
cou of her own. but the purity of 
her supplies M to many friends 
urging her to increase her stock 
As fast as she bought more cows 
to supply the demand, more and 


I raised with hop yeast The Excel- 
■ sior Bakery gives special terms to 
clubs, messes, hospitals, etc 

Messrs FOY BROTHERS, 
Leather Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants, Cawnpore This firm was 
^ established in the year 1872 by 
Messrs Arthur and Edward Foy , 
at first in a very small way 
Under the able management of 
the brothers the business increas- 
ed, until now it IS one of the best 
known in this line m India Foy 
Brothers make a speciality of 
leather beltmg, for which one of 
1 their best customeis is the Gov- 
ernment of India who called 
[ attention to it m a resolution in 
^ the eailv eighties Mr Arthur 
Fo} retired from, the business in 
iS() 3 . and Mr Edward Foy has 
Slice conducted it alone The 
firm confine ticir operations to 
the manufacture of leather goods 
by hand work, and give employ- 
ment to a large number of skilled 
workmen They make excellent 
saddlery, accoutrements, booths, 
etc The North-West Tannery 
IS another venture wlrch was 
started in the year i8()2 by Mi 

X, conjunction with 

Mr 1 T Bond, for tanning and 


















The firm of Gavin Jones & Son also 
undertake a cons derable amount 

have 

within the last two years estaolished 
an electrical department, and 
have earned out several impoitant 
undertak ngs in this 1 ve, through 
the experienced electrical engineers 
>n their employ TLs firnf ,s a 
true emonent of the real Indian 

I«1.k 

tracts, that 1,^ uetm^ lor enn- 

J«ent. and thS The 

p/pjr^^CELSIOR dairy 
M rs W SdE’’®Tt°^®P>^°Prietor. 

best and largest of the 


Empire Engireerirg Co ’s. Works, Cawnporf 


more customers came m, and she 
was obliged continually to add to 
her herd of cattle to supply the 
increasing demand, til] she now 
owns about 150 head of stock 
Ihe Government is one of her best 
customers and Mrs Hodgen has a 
contract to furnish milk direct to 
the Government dairies at Caun- 
pore, Lucknow and Umballa She 
also supplies the whole of the 
hospitals, and among the residents 
of the station of Cawnpore she has 

the tppl« ^ 

been modellS m £ Z=t‘ 

approved modem hnes ‘ 
entirely under'' EurouSr, ^ 
vision To thA ^ 2 . 
confectioner of ^ ®“™Pean 

Sr! 


-"Sir 


■if I 


■'ll- E Fo\ 

manufacturing purposes Ti, 
-%-v.tt Mr 
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Director, and Mr W. B Shewan, 
whose knowledge of tanning and 
expenence in the details and 
management of tanneries helped 
much in the establishment of the 
Tannery and launching of the Com- 
pany, as Tanner and Managing 
Secretary Mr Edward Foy is still 
a large shareholder m the Company 
Mr Edward Foy also started m con- 
junction with Mr T T Bond, the 
Cawnpore Flour MiUs, which weie 
later consolidated into the present 
Cawnpore Flour Mills Companj^ 
Limited Foy Brothers are also 
Agents for the Indian Aluminium 
Company Limited, of Madras, and 
tor the Kusame Tea Company, 
Limited, of Almora, in the Hima- 
layas Messrs Arthur and Edward 
Foy are the sons of Mr Andrew Foy 
of Dublin All were m the service 
of tho Government of India in the 
North-West Provinces for many 
years Mr Arthur Foy had a Mutiny 
Medal and Mr Edward Foy a medal 
for the Amheyla Campaign of 1802 
on the North-West Frontier of India 
Mr. Arthui Foy died in the year 1902 

Messrs J FRIZZONI & Co 
Builders and Contractors, -Allaha- 
bad, and Branch at Agra and Cawn- 
pore This firm was established 



was taken over by Mr Rudolph 
Meyer who was succeeded by Mr 
Julius Meyer In the year 1886 
Mr Reitmann came in as a partner, 
and in i8gi Mr Stromeyer Later, 

Mr Henry Thomson, A m l m E , 
England, joined the firm The firm 
are large manufacturers of tiles, 
bricks, etc They employ about 
500 men and 10 European assistants 
Mr Thomson is an experienced 
engineer having been employed 
for 19 years at the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills as Chief Engineer 
The firm has done a great deal of 
work in the Provinces, and among 
other specimens of their skill there 
are standing the Queen Victoiia 
Memorial at Allahabad, the Mayo 
Hall, Lady Mull House, the Soldiers 
Institute, the All Samts’ Cathedral 
and Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
the Convent, and many others, also 
the Goveinment buildings on the 
Grass Farm, the Amencan Mission, 
Bishop’s Lodge, etc Mr Alfred 
Stromeyer. the present senior part- 
ner of Frmom & Co , is a native of 

Germany, where he studied the pro- 
fession of an architectural engnew 
He proceeded to the United State 
of America, where he piactised till 
1885 , when he came to ^n^ia to enter 

the service of 

ailmitted a partner to the nrm m 
iS Mr Henry Thomson is a 
Sive 5 Aberdeen, Scotland and 

f ^ of theCa^vnp^re 

WooTen 

twenty yep f ^ J 7\een 

a limited was sub- 

of Rs 2,50,000 wMch 

ooo^ ® he bmldaugs and mill 
4,00,000 lOe 

were complp “ , 94 


The Company carry on the busi- 
ness of Corn Millers producing four 
kinds of flom, four of "atta," 
three of semolina, and two of 
bran In addition to this, there 



A Strowevek 

,Kf;n flt Allahabad by 
in the year After con- 

Mr Gvusseppe ten 


year m -.1 /cn.ooo, andme 

wasmcreasedtoB g paaty of 

plant increased to the^ V 


is barley-atta, barley and gram- 
flour The processes are cained 
out m the most modern and up-to- 
date manner, entirely by machinery, 
Sited bv a 200 hoise-power 

,*» *»• 

,te produce 0! tte m" 

U Company 
wT Govenment coatracte 
has large 'ju Besides 

for India produce four 

the above, the miiis p 

different kinds 

mills are s'^'JJ^^VaipSana-Malwa 

Delhi, near the p 

Statfon, and are situated 
jahisarae Citation, g^rrounded 

in extensive groUT^a 

^ if 215 feet long by 

building itself s 

65 feet broad ,jg the build- 

A.11 the Pf ^J°^th Luble wrought- 
ing are fitted number 

OT 80 tol by 

There are six 
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^i» (((t for siorngt Tlierc is a 
*.())iraf( pl.itform o?i tJit jiremiscs 
for JoafiiJife' uji tlie jiroclurc to tlie 
nilw.i>, and 1>3 ilic oxcillcnt ar- 
r.iiifc'inunU loidiiif; can be earned 
oil (or 24 hoiiri) cuntiiuioubly 
On tile same premises arc the 
bungalows (or the Manager and 
imploiiis, (litsL, as well as the mill 
ilsilf, art ligliUd throughout byelec- 
liieit), and thiit are adniirabh fire 
eNtinguishing arrangements The 
mills are llironghout under Euro- 
It.in stiptnision, the services 
i)( an e\j)irt Eiirojiean Alanagor, 
ttto riignittis and one Supervisor 
being interlained Pui chase and 
sale is conducted by the Managing 
Diitclor With the great grain- 
lirodiieing dislr.cts of Northern 
fndia at hand, it is not surprising 
that the enterprise should be so 
successful, gram (o supjdy the mill 
liLing bought chca])ly at Meerut 
and in the Punjab Ilic Company 
IS a striking example of Natne 
Indian enterprise, the seven Direc- 
tors Iieing all Indians, Jlr Kishun 
Cliuiid being the Managing Director 
Tins gentleman was born in the 
3c.ir 1839, and in 1858 entered the 
seriiee of the Railway, which he 
left in 1807 to study law Mr 
Kishuii Cluind joined the Allaha- 
bad Bar m i86g In 1870 he 
(ratisferrcd Ins practice to Delhi 
and continued at the local Bar 
until the year 1894 His eyesight 
commenced to fail h,m in i8S4,ajid 
he had the misfortune to lose it 
eomplctily m 1S90 This, how- 
eitr, lias not presented him Irora 
hiKnig a eery actuc interest in 

by the establish- 
meat of the Ganesh Flour Mills 
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Comjiany till the 3'ear 1878 when 
tiic Company failed He then 
started business on his own ac 
count, and ultimately formed 



Mr H Gill 

Gill & Company, and established 
it m the year 1887 He is Chair- 
man of the Harvey and Sabapathy 
Press Company, which has done 
very well since it was taken over 
by the present Secretaries and 
Treasurers, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr Gill 


Messis GILL d Company, 
Meiclinnts, j, Biuce Lane, Bom- 
Esfahhshed m the 3 ear 18^ 
larlncis —Messrs H Gill W 
Jntsllcv, and J L Ainsworth 

o UoM T, I«''«c>Pally ,n 

ouioii It lias also one 0/ the 

mirnr 7“”i" ^“'"•'‘rding businesses, 
"aMiig local dealers as ,ts con- 

hnn" ‘browgliout India The 

for he rcjiroscntatii e 

ner am Pait- 

Me 4 ' Si of the firm of 


Messrs GLAZEBROOK, TET- 
PAL & Co , Merchants and Ex- 
porters, Bombay, established m 
the year 1901 by Messrs N S 
Glazebrook, G G Tejpal and Na- 
ranji Dwarkadass The firm do .1 
large tiade, the'r staple commodity 
being cotton, which is exported in 

anTc^n'n-f^^TL Europe, Japan 

or the British America Assurance 
Cow Mr ^ S GlarcbS! 
the sen, or partner, was born at 
commercial 

me in the firm of Messre 7 vnn 
ba^m^h 

m the cn™ sorv'ce 

s%n«Si" 


ent expel t in cotton, and for sev- 
eral terms filled tlie office of 
Chairman of the Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation of Bombay He is also 
an active member of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, and a Direc- 
tor of the Standard Life Assur- 
ance Co, and the New Mofussil 
Co , Ld 

Mr ROBERT GOODALL, Agent, 
Bank of Upper India, Lucknow, 
lb the son of the late Mr Robert 
Donald Goodall, Goveinment 
Official, and a direct descendant of 
the famous Dr William Carey, so 
well known as the pioneer mission- 
ary m India Educated at West 
Drayton in Middlesex, Mr Goodall 
began his banking career m 1891 in 
the branch of the Bank of Upper 
India at Simla, and has risen 
through various grades m the ser- 
vice of the Bank He was Ass’stant 
Manager at Meerut and has also 
acted as Manager of the same bank 
during the absence of the General 
Manager At vaiious periods he 
has been Agent at all the branches 
of the Bank of Upper India, and 
after serving for four years as 
Agent of the Bareilly Branch 
was transferred to the Lucknow 
Agency in December 1906 Mr 
Goodall is a keen sportsman, and his 
recreations are shooting, tennis and 
golf He IS the possessor of a very 
fine kennel of fox-temers, 

Mes rs R C GOOPTU & SONS, 
Chemists and Druggists, Calcutta’ 
This firm was founded inigoi by Mr 
Ram Chandra Gooptu, m partnership 
with his sons Mr Ram Chandra 
Gooptu was the son of Dr Dwarka 
Nath Gooptu, one of the earliest 
graduates of the Calcutta Medical 
College Belonging to the Vaidya 
ft caste, Mr Ram 

Chandra Gooptu, following the 
example of his father,® chose 
the medical profession, and after 
qualifying himself at the Presi- 

entered the Medical 
College Later on he was SS 

IT father m the 

Gooptu & Co , which 

*!?^"aged successfully and 
which he obtained a parSrshS 
which he still holds His 
ence showed him that therrE 
f'J} possibilities in the dm? 
and pharmaceutical trade 

to p„, hi "" 
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■DUrOOSS ri 6 StartBCl SLS a wnoicbaie liuo uuaiucoa 111 iiittiiuitti/iuiy uii iiicsc piciiuscs, 

and retail druggist, in partnership the hands of his two sons, with which is also the town residence 

with his sons Beioy Krishna and whom were now associated his other of the proprietors Th’S is a mag- 

two sons, 

^ — ■< Krishna Ki- “ ^ ' 

propnetois - 


It' 




Messrs R C Gooprt & Sons’ Head OrncE 


Dhirendra Krishna, at 9 ^> 

Street The rapid expansion ot 
the business of the new firm necej 
sitated a speedy removal to larger 



of the firm I 

are also the ^ . 

managing L 

“^ 1 ^ proprietors ^ 

® u Tl ' • V . 0 ; 

t-J iljl Com- ( '' 

W H'lMi 1 P'lny. whose ^ , 

h W.. medical pre- x 

parationsarc 

sold largely I 

»l! ^i'r v_' 

Hla.lIalll HiH I Burma 

nl^ and Ceylon 

rina ’ ’ manu- 

" ~ factured by 

the company “ 

Head OFticE has attained Mr b K Gooptl 

a Wpr^ cmT^ The nificent bmldmg covering an acre 
puta^tion as a fever and erected at a cost of 

firm's mam omces an & 4.v,roA lakhs of runees by Mr K L 

covei an area of ^6,050 Gooptu The business of the fim 

m the most valuable dmded into several departments 

quarter of the toivn, j^cai department attends to 

being necessary to accommodate f Customers and enqui- 

Sr very laige stocks reqmred fo d calls ^ ^ 

the execution of the ordys n The firm has now the 

handled by the firm In i 9 C 3 , P y 
Messrs R — — - 

C Gooptu 

& Sons /a':u..~ l l, 

found i i, f f'. 5- 

necessaiy t-r — =-^ 1 


lounu i i, ‘ ’ r-i ^ f= 3 .. - 

"“““1 


Mr B K Gooptl 

nificent bmldmg covering an acre 

of land, and erected at a cost of 

three lakhs of rupees by Mr K t 

Gooptu The business of the fim 

IS dmded into several departments 
13 uiviii o+tande to 


Mr. R C. gooptu 
and J^^ore comnaodio^ 

8x, Chve SUeet, Ae p^esen 

tZ “to safslactonly uiaugu- 


Wishes of 
their nu- 

m e r 0 u s 
constitu- 
ents by es- 
tablishing 
a branch in 

the resi- 
dent 1 al 
quarter, -at 
27 and 28, 
GreyStreet 
Thisbranch 
has led to 
a large ex- 
pansion ot 
business 

They have 





Messrs 


R, c GOOPia S 0™“ 
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privilege of supplying medical stores The hotel was established by Mr Some idea of the size and general 

to the Local Government, as the David Wilson on its piesent site, appearance of the hotel may be ob- 
result of the energy displayed in this and was called the Auckland Hotel, tamed from, the photographic re- 
department The mofnssil depart- after the then Governor-General, the production of the e\tenor, winch 
ment attends to all outstation Earl of Auckland illustrates this sketch 

orders and does a large business The first Company to bear the It is situated in the centre 

with the tea estates and various name of ' ‘The Great Eastern Hotel, of the business portion of the 
district boards The purchasing Wine and Geneial Purveying Com- city, directly opposite Goveinment 
department follows local and pany, Limited,” was incorporated House , within five minutes’ walk of 
foreign markets and it is to the on the ist of March 1862, under the Post and Telegraph Offices and 
excellent management of th s branch the Indian Companies Act 19 steamship landings, the electric 
that the reputation of the firm for the of 1857 tram cars, conveynng passengers to 

purity and excellence of its drugs The object of the organization of every point upon their lines pass 
IS due The manufactunng depart- the Company was to purchase from immediately befoie its doors and 
ment is under the supervision of Mr Dand Wilson and others, the all railway stations are wit/iin a 
trained and efficient chem’sts, who hotel and other business cairied convenient distance 
have placed the firm in a position on by them at Nos 1,2 and 3, Old The hotel contains 


menr is unaer tne supervision 01 
trained and efficient chem’Sts, who 
have placed the firm in a position 
to manufac- 
ture all pre j- — — 

parations m 
strict accord- 
ance with the 
British Phar- 
macopoeia 

The firm also , . 

undertake the . 1 S 

manufacture 

of surgical m- 

struments and K 

appliances^ 

perties The ^ 

advertising 




'r’ 






auvertising — — .Jl lansandlighf. 

dep’artment Hotel, Calcutta fitted 

carries on extensive ooeratinns m j n ^^^roughoul 

IS, tliB VIS’S; 

^ •» the c«,d« “ w H™' Street is one Se"® SS 

1e™ent’'ttr«Sm'‘“ W WTSS 'f ?'“!*". week '“5ta every 

mmm 

SSniS^^™ <r per 


The hotel contains 133 rooms 
single and en 

sinfe, all of 

^ which have 

beenananged 
' r '"^b a special 

"cw to the 
I free ciicula- 

Gon of air 
Those w h 0 
know how un- 

a endurable js 

- J '^very conve- 
nience, mclu- 

and electnc 

■ — fans and ligh ts 

are fitted 
throughout 

ip 

tte^evening, three nights e™f 
The halls are wide and +i 


veer 18,1 »?““« re the flooj Ire ’um s„n' eotJS “A fre”> S 

purples 'er hotel „„ Sis J™ 7S “« ”P 

“‘fePtnresottX^VTa- 
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ot ttie notei irontage, upon wnicn purveyors oy spaciai letter ot louowea in 10S7 oy a contract for 
are tables and chairs, where the appointment to every Viceroy of the printing and distribution of 
guest may sit and drink his after- India since they started in business the whole of the educational text- 
dinner coffee, smoke and enjoy the They have an extensive Wine and books and maps issued under the 
cool evening breezes The private Purveying business, and also do a authority of the Director of Pub- 
bilhard room also adjoins the dinner good business m tobacco, cigars, he Instruction For the purpose of 
room, and IS fitted cosily , it contains pipes, toilet, travelling, camp and distribution, the Punjab Central 
two first-class table ■ and appurte- household requisites, fancy goods. Book Depot was established in 
nances In the mam corridor is a cricketing, lawn tennis, football connexion with the Press, and the 
well stocked news-stand, and on the and gymkhana gear, toys, bicy work undertaken had a most im- 
walls hang cases containing the cles, etc , gentlemen’s tailoring, portant bearing on the educational 
latest foreign telegraphic news, and outfitting, hair cutting, etc progress of the Province The books 

steamer and railway time-tables were turned out in first class 

The Hotel Company ownandoper- Mr S T GRESHAM was birn at style, and were made attractive 
ate their own stock farm This Manchester m 1867 Educated at by means of illustrations, while 
,s an item deseiving of the greatest Bedford County School, Learning- the price at which they were issued 
noSiblecons-derahon, here all the ton College, and Oven’s College, 

mutton poultry, and other supplies Manchestei Served his time with charged The production of maps, 
f,,,. +v,A Arp. ohtamed The Messrs Gresham & Craven at the 


- mu 


■ 

Vi 

'■]/ 


T>n<;^ihie conS’Cievaiion , jicic an uic vuu a.n\x w.tw* - ^ ' 

mvitton poultrv, and other supplies Manchestei Served his time with charged The production of maps, 

for the hotel are obtained The Messrs Gresham & Craven at the ^ 

she p aic gram fed, which ensures Lancashne and Yorkshue Railway 
to a guest at th s hotel a fai superior Carriage and Wagon Works Came 
table than could possibly be oh- out to India with Mr H Heatly 
tamed at houses where the meat m 1889 to represent the Vacuum , 

IS from grass-fed stock Eveiy Brake Company at the Indian 
attention is paid at this farm to the Brake Trials, which resulted m the ^ 

care and well-being of the stock, and Vacuum Brake being established '"X/ 

absolute clea.dmc!s is the prevailing as the standard brake on Indmn , 

feature The Company do their own radways, and in the year jSpz _ j 

is;T;si!riasi;s 

•‘=S" I rs Wi . j 

Tlw Company also own and appears in another part of hi t j 

operateaChutney factory which IS publication - ^ / J i 

secondto none m the world 1 hen „ Ca},,b M GULAB SINGH « ' /U f '> ‘M > 

chutnies and o'he. Indian CO d &^SONS, Proprietors, Punjab . /l j ' / 

ments are sent all over the wona a ^ ^ Mufid-.-Am “ . -a , '> ’ / 

and are everywhere recognized a and General Publishers and ' 

and Indian Exhibi tions The ly st ta t ^ ^ Singh 

establ'sliments in ^glan teacher m the vernacular schools of p„tailed the establishment of 

the Continent are ftair customers, fspea “depa^ 

and their good> are used by timber of well-known text-hool^ m a sp 

leading purveyors everywhere the vernacular As the demand for . y-gn the Press increased, so 

Thefactoryissituatedm asuburb increased, the Munshi resources extended 

of Calcutta, and a ®tive established the Press lecial buildings and store-rooms 

only interesting but ms printing his own works Printing P , , ^ to meet the various re- 

Exnerience has demonstrated that of pr m ^ the Province were not were addeo, establishment, 

modern machinery will ^ then what they are to-day, ^ud vvhen q ue ^^,ere provided for 

Se h<gh quality oi goods denaanded ^ firm was required to .P ^gnience of customers The 

from this factory by the trade and printing contract m - department also in- 

sfslS-i ilfisll 

11=^1 msm 


The late Rai Svhib Mcnshi 
Gglab Singh 
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Steam-pnnting and chromo- 
lithography were hrst introduced 
into the Punjab by the Mufid-i-Am 
Press, and the firm have alwa5's 
kept abreast of the times by im- 
porting from the United Kingdom 
and \merica the latest printing 
and book-binding machinery, with 
all the most modern improvements 
The firm have undertaken large 
printing contracts for various Go- 


buildings were constructed and the 
machmer}' got into position, consti- 
tutes a record for the whole of 
Indi^ Composing work was com- 
menced in October 1907, and in 
the following December the presses 
were at work, printing off a 
reserve stock of forms in anticipa 
tion of orders to follow, on the 
contract coming into force on the 
nth April 1908 On the 20th 



Evtcno. of Rm S.„,b Munsh. Gulab S.NCh It Sons, C,ilu,tta Branch 


his printing business, which his 
energy and enterpnse soon placed 
on a solid basis He rendered good 
service to the Government during 
the famine, and for this and other 
public services he was given the title 
of Rai Sahib in the Jubilee year, 
1897 On his death in 1898, his 
eldest son, Rai Sahib Mohan Lai, 
took up the management of the 
firm, and later on the second son 
Lala Lai Chand, also joined the 
business The former now manages 
the Lahore mam branch, while the 
latter is m sole charge of the 
newly- /pened branch m Calcutta 


H A J E E ESMAIL & Compan\ , 
Merchants, 9, Hornby Road, 
Lombay, established m the jear 
1863 The firm was started by 
Mr Hajee Mohcimed Hajee Esmail 
S ban, a Justice of the Peace 
^889) Hisbrothe., Hajee Yoosoof 
Hajee Esmail Sobani, a Justice of 
the Peace (1895), joined the firm on 
the ist January 1870 The firm 
impoits European pecc-goods, and 
owns the EJphinstone Cotton Mills, 
purchased m the j'ear 1903 Tm v 
arv situated at Elphmstone Road, 
ad,heyhav 32.000 sjimd is, 400 
looms, and employ about 1,600 


vernment departments, and are at 
present the sole contractors for 
the work of the Director of Land 
Records, and of several other im- 
TsS departments They employ 
a ataff of upwards of 700 men and 

tne Punjab, they have gained the 
highest award for their displays of 

S mThl ^^onal appliLc'es m 
use in the schools, and for mans 

thf ®^°ek to 

dTS? 

India Lr Government of 

site was secii^a ^ suitable 

saiPsr 


March 1908. every machine m the 
establishment was working and the 
staff in full swing Electncitv is the 
hoc power, and each machine 

w ^ special fea- 

ture of the new building is that it 

It IS Purposes for which 

^nd i self-contained, 

wffh tbP connexion 

««c on the premises 

i-bp V Munshi Gulab Sineh 
the founder of the above P?lss 

authorities anfl educational 

own books blit bk Pointing his 
success tW bp with such 



own books hii+ bp nis tf M H e Sobani 

success that he Mr Hai v 
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bay, and was educated there at a 
private school He joined his bro- 
ther’s business in the year 1870, 
and gained the whole oi his com- 
mercial training in his office, having 
been connected in business with 


female education in ‘particular 
In conjunction with his brother 
he started and established a Girls’ 
School in 1883 — the first school 
of its kind in his community in 
Bombay He provided the 



Mr H Y H E Sobasi 

him for the past 37 years, carrying 
on the business very successfully by 
themselves He is an Honorary 
Magistrate in Bombay and has been 
a member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion since 1895 He is a great sup- 
porter of education in general and 


Mr OOMFR M SOB\M 


" Anjuman-1 -Islam” with a 
‘ ‘ hostel ” the construction of which 
cost about 29,000 rapees, I7.500 of 
which was contributed bj the 

m memory ot ft'"’ 

Mr Hajee Esmail Sobani) Mr 



H Y H E Sobani is an Honor- 
ary Secretary to the "Anjuman- 
i-Islam,” and, jointly with his 
brother, has also established a 
Free Reading Room and Librarj' m 
memory of his deceased eldest son, 
the late Mr Sidick Mahomed Sobani, 
who died at the age of 21 j^ears on 
30th November 1905 He has founded 
a scholarship for the benefit of p 
M ahomedan attending St Xavier’s 
College, and is a uell-loiown reformer 
of the Cutchi Memon community 
He visited England m the 3 ears 
1892-93 and 1895-96 for the pur- 
pose of gaming more experience m 
his business, and making purchases, 
personally He has two sons The 
one, Mr Corner M Sobani, aged 18 
3'ears, is engaged m the office with his 
father, acquiring the necessary com- 
mercial knowle'’ge, and he is the first 
son of a Bomba5' Millowner who has 
passed the first class in the Cotton 
Carding and Spinning Examina- 
tion of the Cit3’ and Guilds Insti- 
tute, London held at the Ifictoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay 

The HOLLAND-BOMBAY TRY- 
ING Companx, Limited, have their 
Offices in Bombay at 39 Esplanade 
Road The,r Head Office is at 
Amsterdam under the m^age- 
ment of a Board wth C W FrKse, 
Esq , Managing Director This 
gent eman has a large Indian 
perience, hawng himself establisne 
the Bombay Office They have a 
Branch at Calcutta, and Agenci^ m 
all leading towns in India ln« 
principal trade consists of im- 
porting grey and wffiite shir - 
mgs, prints. Bradford goods, 
slk, and other fancy g^ds 
They opened their own ^ ® 
Bombay m the year 1891 
[a Mr John Van 
Manager of this firm, was born 

JrASterdam, Holland,m ffie 

vear 1868 He was also edu 
catedmHolland 

mg his training he trax “le 

through the long 

Amenca, and «^ade a lo S 

warfs he welt as 

1 old established Dutch fim. 

to Persia, xvhich xvas c^ g 
on a large " prom 

Head Office m Bom- 

there, m ^ ^arge of 

bay to take over the cnaig 


Elphinstone Mac 
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Delhi He left Delhi to open 




oany. Limited , , 

keen m his business and hM per 
sonally visited Calcutta and Karachi 
m the interests of the Companj^ 
studying local peculianties and 
requirements He represents the 
firm in the Bombay 
Commerce 


Chamber of 



Mr H M Halim 

Mr HAFIZ MOHAMMED 
HAI IMjHide and Skm Merchant and 
Commission \gent, Cawnpore Tele- 
graphic Address ' ‘ Helal ’ Codes 
ABC, 4th and 
5th Editions 
Mr H M Hahm 
established this 
business in the 
year i8g6 for 
the purpose of 
dealing in hides 
and skins Be- 
ginning m a 
small way, the 
business has 
steadily increas- 
ed until it now 
gives employ 
ment to about 
100 hands The 
godowns have 
been increased 
m proportion to 
the demand foi 
additional space, 
and they now 
roier upward' 
of 4,000 square 


and baled for 

^ —j 

shipment The 
firm have many 
agencies at out- 
stations for bu}’- 
ing hides and 
skins, etc , at 
Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Delhi, Agra, 

Jhansi, Ajmeie, 

Lucknow, Ani- 
ritsar, and 
throughout the 
North-West of 
India They aic 
Agents toMessrs 
Thomson, I eh- 
reii & Co , Ld , 
of Calcutta A 
large export 
business is done 
by the firm, goat 
skins being laige- 
ly exported to 
E u i o p e and 
North America 
Mr H iM Hahm 
was born at Pa- 
tiala, in the 
year 1867, and 
there he receiv- 
ed his educa- 
tion He ac- 
quired a know 

ledge of the business of a hide and 
skin merchant with liis fathci , w ho 
was establ shed in that line at 




H, M Hahm*s Godowns 


H M Halim’s Pri ss lloi SI 


pro])crty at Cawnpore, and a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Boaid of the 
same city, also an honoiary magis- 
trate Mr Halim 
IS a member of 
the firm of No- 
loiiIiaaiuIHalim, 
Coiitractois to 
the Government 
H &.S Factory, 
at Cawnpore, 
which institution 
they siipjily witli 
hides, salted 
buffs, cow=, goats, 
etc , and he is 
also a member of 
the film of the 
Cawipoii, Tan- 
neiy, H Abdul 
Karim and H M 
Hahm, Tanners, 
ivlio can y on an 
extensive busi- 
ness in supplying 
leather thioiigh- 
out North-West- 
ern India 
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Messrs K M HEliRAMANECK M 
& Co , Ciiurch G.ile Street, l^oiuhay to 
Ebtahlishcd in the year iSht by the tr 
late Mr. K M Hceratnaneck. Pre- tii 
sent proprietors, Messrs M.uietk- In 
]ee Munchcrjce Hceram.inctk and ci 
Rustomjec M.incck)ec I leer.un.incck .11 
This firm manage the Queen Spin is 
mng anti \Vea\iiig Company Liini' 
tO(i, as '^ecretaiies, Ireasmer-, and 
Agents, and aKo the Itomba} ( ottoii p 
Pi ess t omji.i’W in a similar tapa y 
cilv The Queen Mills win islab- j 
hshul m thi- \e.u iKSv with a ,, 
lapital of 8 lakhs, diiided in Soo | 
sh.iresof Rs 1,000 tai h (tin prcsinl _ 
market value of i.nb sbaie luMig , 
ne.iih Ks i.joo) riie m»ls bavi | 
« 7!) 1 spindle', a. d eniplo 750 
hands The fonnihr of tin tiriii 
tin latv Mr Ka.khiisio M Ilnra- 
maiuik, altti imish in; his pnnurv 
eflniation. h.ul to setk an apjioint- 
ment m larK h(-‘ owing to nnf.iioiir 
able iireumstanus He hrsiserviu 
tin. H H vk C I Uulwav Conpain 
as a i.ishiir, but hi ga\i up the ap 
pi intuu lU s<)on an I hei aiiie a shan • 
broker in the \iar J86S I!i "as 
then appoinleii a Director of tin 
Frainice Cow asjti Pali nt 1 rcss 
Q.mpaiu and afterwards as Serc- 
fin and' 'IriMsiirer to flu- Hoinhai 
Press Compatu. matiagcil at that 

tmiebv Messrs Bnce. lirowu sV ( o 

He thui tookoMT the managimcnt 
of the Bombay Press ( ompaiiv till 
It was transferred to Mc'sr- (laddiiin 

t 0 W lu-u Messis C.adrium sk Co 
reinostd tluir preS'C' iip-coimU.N 
Mr. Heiiaivaueik formed a slian- 
holdeP’’ lotuiian .ind .iftei makmi, 
som. addilioi’s and 

.1. «ri(rmvl PriSs, collducleu Its 

„U<i »'‘i' « S™ ita 

chsposilion pi \oh scmpli>>t> 

public and cspcci ^ (. about 

Uo oi tte 


.Mancckjcc, who had the good fortune 
to receive a sound and practical 
training from him dm mg his life- 
time Ml Maneikjce is assisted In 
Ills son, Ml RustomjLe, who is a \ ert 


ciicrgclic and promising >oung man 
and whose as-„stance to the firm 
IS of gieat \.\Uie 


llie Ik'DIX RUBBER. GUIl ^ 
PERCH \ ik rELEGK \Pll ” 
\V 0 \i K b C'o , Ld , i-i Eairhe ' 
Place. Calcutta Electrical Engl- 
neers and Manufacturers of ' 'SiK cr- 
town” Indi.i-Ruhher. Gutta-Percha I 
.111(1 Electrical goods Head Olhee ' 
too-(», ( annon btretl, London, E C J 
Like in.iiit other great Companies 
till India Rithbir (.ulta-Pcrcha and | 
'i elcgn-iph M orks sprang from \ ert 

small biginiungs Inthcve.ir 1852 ' 

the well-known tirm of Cornhill | 
outlittcrs Missrs Siher ik Co , ' 

purchased an acre of grouiul at 
Mc't Ham m a ncighhourhood 
now known .is ‘‘b,hcrtm\n ” On 
this site iheCompant erected their 
CMsting manufactorv built, in the 
f)r«t instance with the object 01 
accommodating their Water proof 
ug works, which thc\ had trans- 
ferred from their original site at 
Greenwich There was nothing in 
those da\s at the works remotcii 
connected with elcctricitj. m 
which the Conipaii) have since 

made a gigantc [" 

ek>ctnuti. except for the 
elcdric lclegrai>b. then m its in- 

Cl lentihc \l t™'' ) 

pscif was a wretched district, practi- 
d'\ cut off from London, winch 
[‘iv so ner" bv llic absolute wan 

dr roads, the only wa\ 

K,. iW mcr \\csi 

. cd from ncai Bow Cr(,c 

, ‘tete .i» 

r“i the iwighbmirboocl, in con- 
, laid HI the «c‘Su Thc,„anu- 

a ucct.onw'.tbtheDfl'l^,^,^^,^ Ks 


proofing of cloth with India-rubber, 
and belting for machinery, but, 
shortly after their inception, the 
manufacture of other kinds of rub- 
ber goods w'as undertaken, and it 
was here that the important process 
of vulcanising rubber to render 
it hard without destroying its resi- 
lience, was discovered by accident 
Captain Silver describes the method 
in which this invaluable in- 
vention came to light In experi- 
menting with hollow India-rubber 
balls made of sheet rubber, in a 
bath of melted sulphur, one of the 
lialls fell to the bottom of the bath 
and remained unnoticed for a week 
When recovered, it was found 
hiudcned into ebonite The firm 
were not slow to see the possibilities 
of the vulcanised rubber which by 
reason of its impermeability to 
moisture has replaced wood in 
numberless articles, and on account 
of its resistance to chemical action 
has become indispensable to labor 
atones Its electrical nonconduc- 
tiv it> has made it invaluable as the 
liasisof all electrical instruments, 
and Its durability, combined with 
Its other properties, has made 
possible the modern rubber-tyred 
vehicle of all descriptions from per- 
ambulators and bicycles to motor 
cars of enormous power For the 
next twelve jears the works in- 
creased m importance, the firm s 
inamifactures finding an extended 
market, and in 1864 it was decided 
to convert the business into a 
limited liability cornpany A ptos- 
ucctus was issued and on the 
Provisional Committee appeared 
such well-known names as bam 
Mmddol Mwcheste and Mim 
Fanton »' 

RiiUvav Colonel H A 

, Srf sir J '“S 

i 

a Ins nnspM tka bwaas 

, ,ua<l« pras®* “'“f Zl Mr 


,„a<la pros®* „-;dfar Mr 

SEad-ftS 
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of the first successful Atlantic another famous cable ship of the 
cable, and it was to the order of Company This vessel was originally 
the Western Union Telegraph built for the Mediterranean fiuit 
Company, to connect Key West trade, but after her purchase by 
with Havana Tnis cable is still the Company in 1869, she was cut 
working, after all these years of in two and lengthened by forty feet, 
immersion For the next few and otherwise altered and adapted 
years the most important business to the purpose for which she was 
of the Company was the manu- required She is the doyen of cable 
facture and laying of submarine ships The “International,” which 
cables, and in carrying out this busi- laid the Channel cable. 


was for 
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last century was upwards of forty 
thousand miles Since 1888 the 
Company have laid many impor- 
tant cables, having connected the 
Canary Islands with each other and 
with Cadiz, and put into communi- 
cation the Cape de Verde Islands 
and all the important towns of the 
West Coast of Africa, as far as the 
Mossamedes, with Europe They 
have also laid a connecting link 
between 
Mossamedes 
and Cape 
Town, thus 
providing a 
much need- 
ed alterna 
tive cable 
route to the 
Cape The 
Com pa n y 
has also c\ 
tended the 
cable system 
on the East 
and West 
coasts of 
America, 
and laid a 
cable under 
the Atlantic 
from St 
Louis, Sene 
gal, vi/i the 
Island of 
Fe man do 
Noronha, 
to Pernam- 
buco in 
Brazil The 
greatest feat 
of the Com 
pany in this 
line, h 0 w- 
ever, was 
the laying of 
the French 
Atlantic ca- 
ble from 
Brest to 

tS\ 

neers, Messrs HooDer& Co “«v-ompany, but she was sold world. 2 Too 

Her "®med the ' ‘Hooper " Hel^^ A*^?^ weeked off Beachy Ime^ '^of ?ubb °*her 

earlier manufactures are ■sfdi ’ 
strong Balls of Vli J ^ 

artida was put, are sM tuition? 


aiiu laying kjl auumamv 

cables, and in carrying out this busi 
ness they 
acquired a 
small fleet 
of steam 
ships which 
were speci- 
ally fitted 
for the lay- 
ing of the 
cables con- 
structed at 
the works 
The first of 
these to be 
specially 
built for the 
business was 
the ‘ 'Silver- 
town, ” 
which was 
launched in 
the seven- 
ties and was 
at that time 
the largest 
caigo vessel 
afloat, with 
the excep 
tion of the 
‘GreatEast 
ern” A ship 
of this size 
was render 
ed necessary 
by the order 
for the lay- 
ing of 3,000 
miles of 
cable on the 
West Coast 
of Central 
and South 
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from Silvertown in huge quantities 
Every kind of rubber ball is made 
at Silvertown Foot-balls alone 
show 600,000 as the output for one 
season Tennis-balls are even more 
numerous , while of gutta-percha 
golf balls, the number issued from 
the works exceeds that of the two 
former descriptions put together 
The enormous variety of different 
goods which are now made 
from india-rubber and gutta- 
percha, places this substance in 
the forefront of the list of raw 
material utilized in commerce and 
the arts and sciences The whole 
civilized world now appears to 
depend upon rubber, and cuiliza- 
tion goes rubber-tyred and rubber- 
cushioned In fact, so great has 


small articles daily needed, it is 
not surprising that this Company, 
which was first m the field of 
manufacture, should have reached 
such important dimensions Every 
kind of sport, too, draws largely on 
their manufacturing resources 
Rubber articles are indispensable in 
football, cricket, tennis, golf, and 
many other games which are contin- 
ually being played all over the world, 
and here alone is a limitless demand 
for rubber In electricity, progress 
would be well nigh impossible but 
for rubber As an insulator, vulcan- 
ite stands without peer, ana it 
enters into the construction of 
every piece of electrical apparatus 
The comfort of railwaj travel 
largely depends on rubber buffers for 


pany manufacture is only faintly 
outlined m the foregoing The 
Silvertown manufactures enter into 
the daily life of the world The 
works have developed in proportion 
to the growing importance of the 
industry The English works at 
Silvertown now occupy over seven- 
teen acres of ground on the 
N or th bank of the Thames On one 
side, the works have the river, on 
which a private wharf abuts, sup- 
plied with cranes, derricks, 
winches, and every accommodation 
for loading direct into vessels which 
carry the manufactured goods to 
all parts of the world This wharf 
is also utilized in bringing the raw 
material to the works On the 
other side, a siding from the rail- 



SlUFRTOWN tv onus 


been the development of the uses to 
which this article has been put, that 
It IS difficult to see how the pres- 
ent stage of progress could have 
been reached without it In the 
ordinary little conveniences of life, 
rubber is in constant evidence 
Tobacco pouches, rings for aerated 
water bottles, bands for papere. 
valves and washers of all desenp 
tions tubing for domestic uses, 
and & thousand other 

requisites are made of rubber, and 

„?”ubst.tate has yet been fonnd 
In the form of ebonite, it e“PP>'® S 
many more requisites of a smaH 
kind^ buttons, combs, paper-knives, 
pens ’ thimbles, bottle-stoppers, 
Ld’a hundred other nicknacks 
Considering the millions of sue 


the cars and rubber cushions for 
the carnages Safety on railroads 
IS assured by the rubber vacuum 
brake fittings But perhaps the 
latest uses to which rubber has 
been put exceed in importance an 
the foregoing The invention of 
the rubber tyre, especiahy m its 
latest pneumatic form, has taken 
all the jolt and jar out of ordinary 
vehicles, and has rendered possible 
the motor-bicycle and the motor- 
car, the two greatest developmwts 
of locomotion of late years 
enormous utility of rubber spells 
nrosoeritv for a Company such as 
iJive^tow'n, which has carried on the 
manufacture for so many y^rs an^ 
has reduced it to a scienc 
variety of articles which the Com 


way enters the factory, affording 
like facilities for rail-borne car- 
nage The permanent number ol 
hands employed at Silvertown is 
now about 3,000, though this num- 
ber is exceeded when large contracts 
are being carried out pe lac- 
tory buildings at Silvertown ^e 

built in the most modern style, and 

5e aJLged m blocks 

the different manufactures Elec 

tricitv IS used as an illummant 
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and gutta-percha submann^e cores, 
shops being devoted to each manu- 
facture In the “Rubber Depart- 
ment are situated the workshops 
devoted tosohd rubbergoods, water- 
proofing, ebonite, bating, hose, 
tyres for cycles and motor cars, and 
various sundries The “ Electrical " 
Department has extended its scope 
far beyond the original manutac- 
tuTC of rubber requisites and now 
embraces the construction of elec- 
trical generators, both of the pri- 
mary battery pattern including the 
famous ‘ ' Silvertown ' ’ cell, and 
dynamo-electric machines and elec- 
tro-motors, also conducting wires 
and cables for the distribution 
of electricity to plant of all descrip- 
tions In fact, this department deals 
with all apparatus necessary for the 
generation of electricity, its distri- 
bution and its utilization either 
as light or power, and the Silver- 
town Company are . mongs the most 
noted manufacturers in this line, so 
far haie the Company diverged 
from file r original business in rubW 
goods The capacities of the 
“ Electncal " Department may be 
gauged from the fact that there are 
employed two 250 H -P marine type 
engines, each driving by ropes acon- 
tinuous dynamo, and two 299 H -P 
"stand-by" direct coupled sets, 
also one 1,100 H -P engine and 
dynamo and four 500 H-P sets 
working at 150 lbs pressure 
These supply current, the equivalent 
of 14,000 eight C -P lamps and over 
zoo motors of from i to 150 H -P 
for driving the machinery m the 
Factory The ‘ ‘ General " Depart- 
ment holds the carpenters’, fit- 
ters’, smiths’, tinsmiths’ and 
plumbers’ shops The “ Sub- 
marine ’ ’ Department turns out all 
manner of cables, varying in weight 
from li tons to 28 tons per nautical 
mile Contrary to popular ideas 
on the sub]ect, the lightest cables 
are for deep water and mid-sea 
laying, the greatest risk to the 
cables existing in shallow and m- 
^ore waters The " Instrument ’’ 
De^rtment deals with all the 
electrical apparatus, 
mduding apparatus for automatic 
®*§*iallmg. telegraphic m- 

bSrdf ’n sets/ switch- 
boards, and a host of other reom- 
sites u^n which the electncal ma- 
ncer depends The Company haie 
bko a shop devoted to^ t^o 


work and submarine naming 
navd operations, and has supplied 
the leading Governments vntn 
accessones in this connection^ 
The " Carbon and Battery 
Department turns out the familiar 
batteries in use wherever electric- 
ity IS required for small purposes 
such as nnging bells The 
Leclanche Cell, ongmally intro- 
duced some forty years ago by the 
Silvertown Company, is still pro- 
duced in enormous quantities, 
having never been surpassed for 
convenience and power In the 
' India Rubber’’ Department, the 
crude rubber is worked up, by pro- 
cesses which are highly specialised, 
into the finished arhde Here all 
the operations of washing, mixing, 
vulcanising, and calendering are 
carried out The rubber is hardened 
and rendered commercially available 
by admixture with the proper 
"pigments," according to the ^r- 
pose for which it is intended ^e 
Company have also large works at 
Person, in Fmnce, where 800 
hands are permanently employed, 
and which are a replica, on a smaller 
scale, of the Silvertown works 
They do a vast trade with India 
where their goods are appreciated 
as being of such high qumity as to 
withstand the tropical dunate to 
perfection They have offices at 
Calcutta at No i-i, Fairhe Place, 
where large stocks of all their 
manufactures are kept The 
Company also possess agencies at 
Melbourne, Syitaey, Perth, and 
Bnsbane (Australia), Buenos Ayres, 
Durban, and Johannesburg, besides 
havmg representatives all over 
the world 


me lace WURDHA 


MUL 


HAS SOONDERDAS 
JAITHA, grandson of Mr 
Jaitha, founder of the firm of Mr 
laitha 8 c Co , was bom on the 14 
December 1884, and died 10th Od 
ber 1902 Air Goordhandas Soo 
derdas came of a fanuly of the Bhal 
coinnvuwty, udl known for thi 
^mmerc’al xpint and enterpni 
H.s education was confined to t 
ord nary school course and he did n 
asp' re to college honours He h 
the misfortune to lose both his fath 
and mother at an early age and w 
brought up by his stepmother, und 
the care of his grand-father, Mr Mu 
Jaitha During his minority t 


affairs of the firm were managed by 
Mr Valubhdas Valji, a partner closely 
connected with the family Mr 
Valubhdas died in 1888 and Mr 
Dharamsey, elder brother of Mr 
Goordhandas, assumed charge of the 
firm until his death m 1899 Mr 
Goordhandas, then but 25 years of 
age, took over the management ot 
the firm, a very great responsibility 
at his early age, for Messrs Mulji 
Jaitha & Co 's affairs were of great 
magnitude and immense extent In 
th s task he acted with great )udg- 
mcnt and discretion Being a man 
of energy, he did not shrink from 
taking up, when it was offered to bm, 
the oneimis and responsible posi- 
tion of Secretary, Treasurer, and 



The late Mr GSM Jaitha 

Manager of the Halai Mahajan, m 
uldition to the management of his 
firm s l^siness This appointment 

gift 

0! the Bhatva community At the 
time of Mr Goordhandas’ appoint- 
ment, the affairs of the community 
were very troubled Many social 
questions of vital interest were under 
discussion The three principal mat- 
ers were^Travelto foreign coun- 

people , and widow remarriage On 
hese points the community were at 
variance Mr Goordhandls found 

n Tidiy orthodox party on the one 
hand, and an excitable reform uartv 
on the other. By his force of dfariS 
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ter Ml Goordhandas <iucreeclcd in 
obtaining the assent of the com- 
munity to certain measuics which 
weie decided inno\ations on the 
customs of a soi lallv liackw ard com- 
munity, such as the Hliatias He 
obtained the appointment of com- 
missions and committees, forme 1 of 
both orthodox and icfoim elements, 
to discuss and iin estigato the affairs 
of the community But Ins death at 
the early age of 28 \ears fnistrated 
his eiideaxoiiis to adjust thedifftien- 
ecs of his ( ommuiiity This untow ard 
event threw the Bhatia communit\ 
into confusion once more and 
no other membei h is vcntuied to 
fill the \acancv So that the death 
of Mr Goordhandas has jiroNcd 
a loss to his communitN no less than 
to his lelations and friends 


Tlie lAPW COTTON SPIN- 
N E R S ’ ASSOCI \TOIN. Na\sari 
Building. Hoinb\ Road, Fort Bom- 
ba\ Established in India in the 
Near Head OfTiie, Osaka 

Established. 1882 PrcMdent Mi 
1 Yamanohe Tins Association has 
lx;cn organized bx the Cotton Sjnn- 
neis in Japan to preser\e and main- 
tain their liomogeneousintcnst In 
a\o:dingall internal misunderstand 
ings In 1S82 It w as jiresided o\ ei In 
Mr R Okada. Director of Aiclu Cot 
ton Spinnei \ In e.glit \ oai s .t ga n- 
ed a \ast exiierience aii<l adajned 
itself to the growing uiuimstances 
and ultimateb it nas though 
urudent to .I'linit the cotton and 
l arn m-rchants so as to ha\e com 

,|etc cont.nl oio, tlic cotton Iroj c 
With Its diffeieiit branches The 
rnmmittce of the Association 
S ated with the Diicctor Japan 
Mail Lu cs to transport the Bomha^ 
Ston to lapan on behalf of Ijcim 
spUcs At the same t.me all me 
Cotton Merchants in 

Tata^rins rendered meritoiious 

‘"-'"fLrtScp K"c:, 

*^”1"'^ had'”np to that time monopo- 
hml tlic shipping business In 1895 
.1 was lesolvcd to send an ageiu 

Boroiiov ffeliido 

In XS9S Tho N Y 


Kaisha Shipping Company joined 
hands with the P & 0 , the Aus- 
trian Llo\d3 S N Company and the 
Floiio Rubattino S N Company 
Now the shijiping of cotton to Japan 
IS done on an imj>raved plan decided- 
Ij' advantageous to the Japan cotton 
trade Mi K Z Ando, Agent m 
Bomba\, was boin m 1879 He 
was educated m Jajian and after 
finishing his education he joined the 
1 ajian Cotton Associat on arri\ mg 
m India in the \ car 1004 as Agent 


Messrs JAVERI &Co , E’'g nccis, 
dathiner\ Agents, ind Mill Finn sh- 
T" Bninba\ and \ limed ahad The 
inn was founded in 1898 and is now 
onijioscfl of Messrs B N Ja\en, 

I N la\cri, M M BhattaandN K 
shah Mr B N Ja\cii alone earned 
1,1 the bus* ness until he admitted his 
arother. Mi J X Ja\en in 1904 
In the \ear 1906, to meet then ex- 
tended' business, the\ admittel 
Mcssis M M Bhatta. Engineer and 
Elcctriciiin late of the New Great 
Eastern Mills, and N N Shah, as 
partncis Thc\ are sole icjirc^nta- 
ti\os for— Messrs Liipton t\ Place, 
Ld.Dobbv Makcis,Burnle\ 

Willan & Mills, Loom Makers, Black- 
burn I Mossis Simiicl 
Sons, Calcndu Makcis. Radcliffe , 
The Oldham Boiler Woiks, Oldham, 

1 Casai tclli & Sons, Manufactui ers of 
Enginccimg Instruments, 
tor^ The Sprinkler Co , Ld , Jlami- 
fiictiirors of the Morrs SpunUc^, 

Boiler Co, omg Cemont, Blackburn . 

J Fa 1 burn, Maker of Patent Spli 
Motions, Buinlci 

Their godowns arcsituated near the 

T ] Hosjntal, wheic the\ cany a 

ionsidciaWe stock of Machmerv and 

Mill stores, besides ha\mg a go 

The films Iclcgiajih.c addre s 

,<1 -Chmax,’ Bomba} Telcjihone 
Ttipfare also Agents foi the Stand- 

nid F eSnc Co.mwhichthcvcarry 
Sl^Srelcctnchghtmgand^ 
installations, Pn xtc„. 

Mpssrs J & H Holmes & Co, iNcw 

WStle:on-T}nc. Mannfactuiers of 

Abmdatad IS 
1 tpd -it Sugai Bazar, wheie a 


Messrs A JOHN & CO, ^tgra. 
The foundations of this thriving 
business were laid by Anthony John, 
a Greek gentleman who came to 
India from the Levant m the year 
1801 Anthony John was a mer- 
chant who made a speciality of 
diamond dealing, and carried on a 
large and successful business until 
the time of his death The business 
was carried on at \arious cenlies 
m the North of India, the head- 
quarters being located at Agra 
In those days, how’e\ei, Agra w’as 
more a centre of historic interest 
than a jilace of commercal enter- 
pnse This, however, has now been 
changed by the sjilendid energies 
of the successors of the founder of 



Ml GroRGU \ John 


m. notably the jiresent head 

firm, Sir Edwin John M hen 
ny Tohn died, he left three 

the second of whom, Nicholas 

ny John, earned on the 
,s; of the firm Mr X A 
had a long and sucMssfu 
as a racichant, and in tus 
the affairs of Messrs A 
Co flourished Up to t 

,f lus ' "nfiSgely 

the firm had not gone largei} 

he mill business, of 
^ Tnhn at the time of his 

“”U nine cliiaren uud to 

;■ inPiientap, the business 
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tk’scended Sir Edwin John and 
Jiis brotheis took over the manage- 
ijinit of the firm, but with the con- 
sent of his brothers Sir Edwin John 
takes the position of senior partner 
and head of the firm Sir Edwin 
[ohn descried the possibilities of 
Agra as an industrial centie, and 
this eventually led to the gieat 
development of the resouices of the 
city and the surrounding country 
Ihe actual beginnings of the 
development were due to others, but 
it lemained for Sir Edwin John and 
the firm of Messrs John & Co to 
carry the movement to success 
Pr'or to the year 1887, there were no 
modern industries located at Agia, 
and memories of the pa^t, and the 
historic monuments for which the 
city IS famous, alone contributed to 
its liold on the world’s attention 
From having been a centre of 
government under the Moghul 



<5tr Edw in John, k s r 


Emperors of India, the city and 
d st ict liai drifted into a batk 
wate , and with the passing away 
of the old Empire their imporlain <* 
had vanished On the face of it, 
the locality did not seem favour- 
able to such enterprises as tlnw 
which have subsequently revived 
Its importance Still, it was the 
centre of a fertile area, and the 
cultivation of cotton had been 
undertaken in the surrounding lands 
HI til ev er-intreasing success A 
syndicate undertook the erection of 
mdls in. the vicinity, for the purpose 
of working up the raw material 
which was so plentilullj' grown m 
the neighbourhood 
Urns, the Agra Spinning and 
Weaving Mills came into cMstence, 
about the year 1887 It seemed 
at first, Jiowever, as though the 
stagnation of the locality was too 
complete to be stirred by modern 
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enterprise The pioneers of the 
industrial movement were unfortu- 
nate, ai.d aftei languishing for a 



few years the Agra Spinning and 
Weaving Mills very nearly went 
into Lquidation in 1890 It was at 
this critical period that Messrs A 
John & Co , with Sir Edwin John 
at their head, devoted their atten- 
tion to the enterprise, and by 
business ability, foresight, and 
energy, changed what looked very 
like lailure into conspicuous success 
This was all the more a remarkable 
achievement as up to this time S,r 
Edwin John’s energies had been 
diiected to quite othei channels of 
business, and he had no experience 
whatever of the textile industry 
Of cotton, he admits that prior to 
this time he had no knowledge 
But trusting to the intuition of a 
sound business man, Sir Edwin 
launched Ins firm into the new 
business mth confidence, and as 
Messrs A John & Co , 1890, took 
over the affairs of the Agra Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, and in so doing, 
laid the foundation of 
mercial importance of the district 
The business of the mill has pros- 


pered under the new management, 
and this pioneer of the null industry 
at Agra, still under the same luan- 



Mr A Ulvsses John. 
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ageraent, continues its successful 
career to this day , but the works 
have been ♦ransformed At present 


as an industrial centre The first step 
Messrs A John & Co took, after 
acquiring the Agra Spinning and 
Weaving Mills and 
purchasing the 
above-mentioned 
land, was the erec- 
tion of a factory 
with the necessary 
plant for the manu- 
facture of ice, a 
commodity of 
which the town 
stood much in need 
Having earned this 
through, they again 
turned their atten- 
tion to textiles, and 
erected a mill 
known as John’s 
Spinning Mi 11 This 
factory w as inaugu- 
rated in the year 
1896, and the build- 
ing is furnished 
with a plant of 
18,000 spindles 
with the most ap- 
proved machinery 
throughout Hav- 
ing established this 
factory, the firm 
built a Ginning 
Factory, with a 
capacity of 80 
double and 70 
Single qins and an 
hydraulic pres, 


1 



John’s, Romii Fiovr Mm 


The Coronation Spinmng and Weav- 
ing Mill, a very fine factory of 
12,000 spindles, and modern machin- 
ery of the very best and latest 
pattern, was the next enterprise, to 
which Messrs A John & Co devoted 
themselves This ivas inaugurated, 
with great ceremony, m the year 
1903, Sir J J Digges LaTouche, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, consenting to open the 
mill when ready for worki ig The 
hrm have recently started a neiv 
spinning mill, known as the Pnneess 
of Wales Mill This concern is on 
a much extended scale, and is fur- 
nished With 25,000 spindles The 
foundation-stone of this mill was laid 
by His Grace Dr Charles Gentili, 
Archbishop of Agra, and it was 
opened in 1907 

These factories constitute a 
remarkable group, and are a standing 
advertisement to the great business 
capacity and administrative ability 
of the firm of Messrs A John & Co , 
controlled by Sir Edwin John who 
IS the master spirit of the concern 
The estate on which aie situated 
the several mills and factones is 
laid out with extraordinary care 
and IS practically a garden, with 
green lawns and shaded walks, 
flower beds, etc The whole is 
kept up in the best style, and no 
traces of the manufactures which 
are earned on at the mills 15 obseiv 
able in the trimly kept expanse 


ngra spinning and "V 
Mill contains 14,000 s 
and IS fitted throughoi 
thoroughly .modern and 
date machinery, the oppe 
tar completely renovati 
modern, zmg the machim 
f ^ J'^'^ng been afloi 
fire which destroyed 1 

machinery in the year 190 

uccKs of this venture coi 
the firm of A John & Co 

PoyiMiti,sn,thene»M 



tinr 

^excellent piece of 
eighty acres m exteni 
banks of the nvj™ 
these premises thev cn 

® t'J'^^eollection or 

factones m India, wh 
now rendered Agra d 
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Theie arc o\er 3,000 hands em- 
ployed at the mills nhose woik is 
supei vised by 30 Einopeans The 
output of the mills is between 80 
and ()0 bales of 500 lbs per dav 


congestion, built a model village for 
then workfolk and families This 
village is an example of cleanliness 
and comfoi t It is laid out m bi c ad 
\\ell-kc])t streets flanked by sub- 



ClMO'«'II STS, 

Jli'sulonct of tlxi I.iU Mr 


\r.RA 

\iUliom Jolin 


The Giiiiinig Factor} deals wUi 
about 2,000 maiinds of raw cotton 
per dav and the Ice Factor} has 
an output of 20 tons dailv In 
addition to the abo\e Messis 
\ Jolin & Co h.iNC established a 
Flour Mill with a capacitr of 
some 1,200 m.iiiiids of prodnie 
per da\ . Besides the aboi e pro- 
perties at Agra the firm own a 
Cotton Press at Dcllm and also 
another Flour Mill at Delhi, tinn- 
ing out 2,400 maiinds per day 
They ha\c also established laigc 
Ice Factories at Cawnporc 
Lucknow and Jlccriil, as "'cH « 
at Agra The} arc also large 
hovJpropiictors in the various 
nlaccs named, owning about 

FX houses, wdnch form a verj_ 

valuable piopcrty Ihc gather 
mg together of so large a con 
crLaironofw-orkmcn and opera- 
tives who, w'lth their families 
mmber some 


stantialh bult huts flttedwith an 
abundant supph of water and ever} 
sanitari coiucnicncc Shade trees 
aie iilcnt.ful!} planted throiigh- 
the Milage, 


llUUIlvvi i.*i.v»*0** - 

winch IS most family 


picturesque, devoid of dirt or 
squalor, and forms a fine example 
of what can be done in this 
direction in India Great care has al- 
so been bestow'ed on the housing of 
the European staff, for whom 
model bungalow's have been 
provided, and the firm are now 
budding them an excellent 
club house The firm of 
Messrs A John & Co have 
indeed set an example of w'hat 
can be done on the lines of 
moaern enterprise m India, 
w'hch IS w’orthy of imitaton 
by cap talists interested in 
the industrial development of 
the country Lifting Agra 
from its stagnant condit on 
into a centre of life and indus- 
tr\', they have showm the ivay 
in' which similar enterprise 
may be successfully earned 
out in Indian localities which 
are now as apparently back- 
W'ard as Agra w as m the pre- 
John t’mes The present pro- 
prietors of the firm are Sir 
Edwin John, George A John 
and A Ulysses John, who 
arc working partners, Mr 
H C John and Mrs Joi- 
danidis ha\nng financial 
The land consisting of 8o 
Ses. nearly 

,5 the property of the John 



John’s Jatme Kotee 
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Su EDWIN JOHN, son of the 

\ of descViidertAih Magistrate as weJI n 

of A j/bn&ci.aGreekL Ti™ Ed™ J.L 4 o™. 


ov ATwra , a G?r;xs Sv“'‘ s =;s"' -s 

who came to Indum the yoar iSoi L" eS™"/ f ffowmajnr^lS'K®* 'S*'' *■" 

Anthony John was a diamnnfi rnncjrU^^T'l devoted actio'll ^ _Ecclesi* 

considerable time to pubhc service 

?nrlerr WOlk 

under Govei nment and was Secretary 


Anthony John was a diamond mer- 
chant, butaftei his ai rival m IncLa 
he cnteiccl the Biitish Mihtary 
1 ’ 01 CCS. He was 


the hrst m<iii to 
enter Bhurtpoie 
under thcBiitish 
command, foi 
winch service he 
received a medal 
Anthony John 
subsequently 
started m busi- 
ness as a general 
mei cliant. but 

madeaspeuahU 
of diamond dea'T 
ing Ho b a d 
three ‘•oiw, of 
w Ii 0 m Iht 
second, Nicholas 
.Anthony John, 
carried on tlic 
business after 
the death of Ins 
father Tlie 
business was cai- 
ricd on at various 
centres in the 
North of India, 
the head-quar- 
ters being at 
Agra Mr N A 
John saw scrcicc 
in the Artilleiy 
during the In- 
dian Mutiny of 
1S57 He died 
at Mussooric in 
the year iSgi 
leaving nine 
children His 
remains w'ere in- 
teired in the 
Catholic Cathe- 
dral Agra, and 
a high attar was 
presented to the 
Cathedral by the 
family m his 
memory The 
subject of the 

present sketch, son of the above, 
was born m the year 1859 and w'ent 
to England for his education, winch 
he received at Stoneyhurst College, 
Lancashire He returned to India 
m September 1875 and entered his 
father’s firm On the death of Mr 



■VcTAR IN Agra Cithcdru. 
to ilie mcniorj’ of the late N A John. 

and Tieasuier duimgtwo famines in 
the time of Sn Antony MacDonnell 
He has served as a Munic.pal Com- 
missionei and a Magistrate, and 
on local committees in Agra He 
was a member of the Municipal 
Council for 14 yosrs and an Honorary 


ast.pai wciesi* 

^tical affairs have demanded a great 
deal of his attention, and his firm 
contributed an altar to the Cathedral 
in commemoration of their brother 
And sister, who 
are buried there, 
aid liavp also 
presented many 
decorations to 
the same edifice 
He has twice 
visited Rome, 
and has been 
granted an audi- 
ence by the Pope 
to whom he oives 
Ins Knighthood 
His residence in 
London, where 
he retires every 
year, is his 
mansion at 15 1, 
Gloucester Ter- 
race, Hyde Paik, 
Lancaster Gate 
Sir Edwin John’s 
firm recently 
offered Agra a 
free hospital at 
a cost of Rs 
50,000, but this 
offer was dechn- 
ed by the Gov- 
ernment Sir 
Edwin, however, 
intends to bestow 
this gift on the 
city, as a private 
matter, as soon 
as he can secnie 
the necessaiy 
law Sir Edwins 
career has been a 
splendid exam- 
ple of what can 
be accompl'slied 
by energy and 
business capaci- 
ty, combined 
with a genius for 
affairs The mo- 
dern industrial 
development of 
the City of Agia has been practic- 
E^y his WOlk as he is the nioving 
spirit of the gieat firm of Messrs 
A John & Co , which hat lifted Agra 
out of meditevalism to its present 
prominent position as an industrial 
and mercantile centre. 
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Messrs J H JOHNSON & Co . 
Pjopnetors, the Pioneer Lock Works 
and General Metal Foundry, Aligarh 
This well-known concern was founded 
m 1885 by the sole proprietor, Mr 
J H Johnson The business of 
the firm is principally directed to 
the manufacture of locks, mihtary 
badges, buttons, castngs, and 
general hardware They are Govern- 
ment contractors to the M.Iitarv 
Department for the supply of but- 
tons and all descriptions of metal 
military fittings all over India 
Their puces for work of the highest 
quality being reasonable, they have 
found no difficulty in obtaining and 
holding these contracts to the satis- 
faction of Government They do a 
large business m cast ngs, etc , w.th 
private firms and railways, outside 
the Government contracts Messrs 
J H Johnson & Co also represent 
some of the best English and 
French makers of motor cars, and 
they hare sole agencies for the 
United Provinces for these The\ 
are experts in motors and under- 
take repairs of all descnptions, no 


mattei how mtncate The}' also 
import largely those descnptions 
of tools and hardware which 
cannot be successfully manufac- 



Sfr J H JOHhSOV 


tured m India The firm is about 
to set up a modern plant for 
the manufacture of watering and 
other carts, patent night-soil re- 
movers, and tip-carts for municipali- 
ties, etc They hold a very high 
reputation for the manufacture of 
locks of all descnptions, and in this 
line thev run several exclusive 
patents They weie the first to 
introduce the galvanising of metals 
into India, and possess the largest 
patent plant for gaivano -plastic 
work, carrying on electro-plating 
work in gold, silvei, nickel, coppei, 
etc They are the only firm in the 
East possessing a button-making 
}>Iant, and most of the articles 
supplied to the Military Depait- 
ments and Volunteer Corps arc 
machine stamped fiom special dies 
Hence they are able to compete 
with any of the home and Continen 
tal manufacturers Messrs I H 
Johnson & Co have also laid them- 
selves out to supply railway requi- 
sites, and their patent point-locks 
for railway switches, for secunne 
facmg-pomt locks at stations where 
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mail trams run through, arelargel} 
m favour and ai?e used on all the 
railways m India Several Conti- 
nental railways have also adopted 
them They lay themselves out to 
fill almost any indent in the manu- 
factured metal line They also 
possess a large timber yard for the 
supplj of all descriptions of wo iden 
structuial work The fiiiii eiiiploys 
about 420 hands under the peisoucd 
supervision of Mr Johnson, the 
proprietor, and European foieinen 
"Messrs J H Jolinsou & Co aie 


an apprentice with Messrs Jessop 
& Co , of Sheffield, and after serving 
his indentures he travelled in 
vanous parts of the world till he 
came to India in 1878 For a 
time he was engaged in the tea 
industry , he also served on various 
railways and in the Telegraph 
Department, and was in mer- 
cantile emplojment for a time 
He has turned his hand to manj^ 
things in h’s time, always with the 
object of acquiring knowledge 
With the same object he had 


born m the year 1835, his father 
being the owner of considerable 
property mdigo factories, etc, m 
the Jaunpur District, U P Mr 
Jones early showed tendencies to- 
wards an engineering career, and 
was educated with a view to enter- 
ing the profession of a Cml Engi- 
neer An untoward ciicumstance, 
how'ever, interfered at' first with 
this desgn His father was a 
heavy loser by the failure of the 
Union Bank at Calcutta, and short- 
ly afterwards died Mr Jones then 



CioMiR Lock Works OrncF Estabushmfst 


represented in Madras 
arents, Messrs Ramsay & Co . n 
Bombay by Messrs Patrick Co , 
and they have further agenc.es at 
S\dnej (Austiaha), Hong-Kong and 
Natal (South Africa) They 
mX cars and own a ga.age for 
letting out cars on hire 

Mr JOSEPH HENRY JOHN- 
SON sole proprietor, J H Johnson 
& Co’ Pioneer Lock M'^orks, was bo 
m isS in Yorkshire, England, 

‘and educated puvatelv m the 

Sme county He was placed as 


travelled a great deal He revisited 
England, and on his return to India 
in 1885, at the suggestion of certain 
military officers, he established his 
uresent firm and business, wduch he 
has carried on with great success, 
ever since 

and distinguished career H 


entered into business wnth his bro- 
ther, wffio was proprietor ot an 
Indigo Factory m the Farukhahad 
District, and left Calcutta to reside 
at Fatehgarh This w'as m Wo® 

A vear after came the oiribreak 
,rinLnMut.ny Fort d 
Fntehearh w'as bes.eged by tne 
Sniers, ond of the defente 
only Hr Gavin Jones and o"! 
pRcaued with their lives In tm 
lost hrs brother who ^ 

“ /"InCrng Cawip-™ 

succeeded Edwards 

m company with luessis 
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and Probyn oi the Cwil Service) 
fugitives from Oudh He subsequent- 
ly did good service m the suppres- 
sion of the rebellvon On the relief 
of Lucknow by Sir Cohn Campbell, 
he )oined the Field Force m the 
advance on Fatehgarh, and had 
the honour of being mentioned in 
despatches to the Home Govern- 
ment, bv Lord Canning For his 
services, Mi Gavin Jones received 
the Mutiny Medal At the close 
of the Motinv, his brother’s borne 
being broken up, Mr Gavin Jones 
abandoned mdigo and commerce, 
and followed the original bent of 
his mind He joined Messrs 
Norris & Waller m 1862, as Engi- 
neer, in their contract for the con- 
struction of a section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Ra Iwav, between 
JubbulporeandHoshangabad Here 
he unfortunately contracted ma- 
lana, and was forced to leave India 
for a while He went to England 
to recruit his health, and while at 
iiome took service as an engineei 
m the construction of a branch of 
the Great Eastern Railway Mean- 
while the Elgin Mills Company at 
Caivnpore had been floated and 
wis m need of the servxes of an 
efficient Engineer m the construe- 
^ and while m London 
in 1863 Mr Jones received from 
the Uiairman of the Elgin Mills Co 
an offer to come out for the erection 
ana management of the Mills Mr 
Jones accepted, but d d not remain 
long vvith the Company Some 
yeais afterwards, however, when the 

liquidation, 
Jones again took over the 
mwagement for the syndicate who 
had purchased the concern 

of the Elgin 
“ills given m another part of this 
publication After a few yews 

sorted 

started the Mmr Mi Us which is 3 

the Indian Army with 
pteviouslv nni/ i. , ’^®fl**o'ements 

England aSL from 

p Its mcepfion'"to^Mr®’Sv^ 

“I '■"'ll the le™rySa''lg‘ 


This concern has also been eminent- 
ly successful, now giving employ- 
ment to thousands of native hands 
and large staff of Europeans In 
1887 Mr Gdvin Tones retired 
from India and went home but 
the East called him back, and in 
i8q6 he returned to tound the Em- 
pire Engineering Works, a succeas- 
fiil and steadily growing concern 
now managed 'by his son The 
development of Cawnpore into the 
large industrial centre which ft 
has become, is largely the work of 
Ml Gavin Jones, than whom the 
British m India have had no more 
valuable citizen Theie is hardly 
a factory in Cawnpore that .s not 
m some way, directly or mdirectft', 



ait Gavin Jokes 

the offspring of his brain ti„» 
natives m the town 

labour on the most approwd Earn 
Pean lines, and tlie ° 


Merehante rt 1“*' 

proprietor of the SwaH 


He IS closely related to the Shawoos 
and Ballavs, zemindars of Basirhat 
and millionaires of Sham Bazar 
His great grandfather was Dr 
Laic hand Kabasi, an eminent 
Bengali physician, whose reputation 
IS remembered to the present day 
Mr Kabasi had the misfortune to 
Jose both his parents while still 
young, and he had to rely entirely 
on his own efforts to obtain an 
education Despite these adverse 
circumstances, rendered more diffi- 
cult byiH-heaith, he graduated from 
the Duff College, Calcutta, m the 
year 1897 inclinations tended 
towards independent commercial 
pursuits rather than to Government 
service or the law, and having 
studied sc'ence m its practical 
aspect he devoted his time to 
commeicial chemistry, and discover- 
ed d cheap and effective process of 
nuiiufactunng cigarettes from In- 
dian tobacco With a view to start- 
ing a Cigarette manufactory at Cal- 
cutta, Mr Kabasi travelled through 
the tobacco pioducing districts 
of India In 19c 0, he commenced 
mannfactuie. but at the outset was 
unfortunate, as his factory and 
stock were swept away by a heavy 
flood This caused him to desist 
from his efforts to establish the 
industry foi a while, and he accepted 
a post as head master m the 
Kanchanfola H E School oca? 

vr'ir 'r 'or " 

year Kp then took up the hpari 

the Dhankuiia H E 
appointed a sub- 

t Sfvs 

w” him”'?' ImwevCT, 

opportunity to locnl 

cSte^e 

tunng ciearettpc^ manufac- 

Snr.'’™® come, 

was onginaHv which 

wluchitis now known!' Kahn A 
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Kahn The Calcutta branch is the 
latest to be opened, having been 
established in the year 1901 
iindei the ]omt management of 
Messrs Walter Lomax and Robert 
Bayley The firm has been estab- 
lished in Bombay since the yeai 
1889, and IS under the piesent 
management of Mi Percv Clare, in 
succession to Mr 0 St Gonr 
There are othei tranches at Delhi 
and Amritsar and at Lvons (Fiance) 
Messrs Kahn & Kahn do a rerv 
extensive business in Chinese and 
Japanese piece-goods which the\ 
export to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent of Europe A 
considerable business s do m with 
the United Staie=, this connection 
being attended to b\ thCii Lvons 
House. The partners in the 
firm arc, Messrs Herbcit Ernest 
Kahn, 0 S. Darner Kahn, E 
Philippi, and Max Adler 

Lalla KAKHAIVA LALL, Rai 
Bahadur, Banker, Cav\u]iore, nas 
horn at Cawnporc 111 1871 and edu- 
cated at the High Sehool, Can npoie 
After passing out of school he cntei- 
cd tlic service of Goreinment, join- 
ing the Treasun Department His 
abilities secured him promotion in 


has interested himself m public 
affairs, and in the yeai 1897 became 
a member of the Municipal Council 
of Cawnpore He was appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the same Munici- 
pality in 1898, whiCh post he has 
filled continuously ever since He 
received the additional honour of 
appointment as Honoiar} Magis- 
tiate in 1899 He is also a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Diifferm Hospital and also of the 
Hindu Orphanage, and .s a member 
of tlie Sri Rami alia Committee In 
piivate l.fe, he is a large landowner 
and the jiroprietor of several zemin- 
daries He also cai nes on a banking 
business, that of Messrs Lalla Ram 
Ratan Ramgopal. Ba^kei-, wh ch 
he inherited from his father, the 
late Lalla SMli Gopal, and h s gi and- 
father, the late Lalla Ram Ratan 
Lalla Kanhaiya Lall is also a Dur- 
ban, and .s \ers acti\c in all local 
affairs at Cawnpoie 

Messrs J F KARAKA & Co , 
Coaling and Landing Coiitractois, 


the coal trade fiom the time English 
and Welsh coal made their appear- 
ance in Bombay, Mr Fardunji 
attained prominence from the very 
commencement, and soon became 





Sndai ’s 


LAI LA Kanhaha Lall 

this Govein- 

piomoted to the 1 , . j j^eid 


Wi j r K\RAivA 

Palace, Bombay PaU- 
F Kaiaka and B ^ 

Kaiaka, sons o\\^ 3 ceof the 

Karaka, Justice of tie- 

Tn sfarted Se business in the year 
who startea uic 

1876 as a coal broker 

connected with those wiw 


lil, B K Karaka 

the leading coal broker, a position 
he has maintained evei since ine 
firm IS now known by the title of 
Fardunji Framji & Sons The 
consumption of coal m 1876 was 
comparatively small m Bombay and 
of my little sgnificance m the 
outlying distucts of Bombay The 
Sy large u ers of English and 
Wdsh coal then were the two 
ra’lwavs. vn G I P and B 
C I ■ Only a few cotton mills 
existed at the time, and the 
demand from these for coal w^ not 

.ndustiiods ^ tl 

cod took Its the 



induced to ship coal to a lai gc extent 
as a freight item on the outward 
VO} age from Great Britain and else- 
where, and load with exports of all 
kinds, such as gram, cotton, etc , on 
their return voyage Speculation 
at that time m Enghsh coal was 
rampant, on account of deliveiies 
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brokers Mr J F Karaka was not 
slow to grasp the situation, and 
about SIX years ago in connection 
with his brother, in addition to 
continuing the W’ork of coal brokers, 
they began to work as Coaling and 
Landing Contractors As brokers 
they had already introduced the 






atessrs J F Karak i & Co ’s Coalinc. Fleet 


being made at very distant dates 
from the time that the contract W'as 
entered into The importation of 
Bengal coal from Calcutta having re- 
])laced English coal, speculation soon 
d'sappeared and naturally caused a 
great reduction m the earnings of 


different varieties of English and 
Welsh coal, and m the last decade 
of the rgth century, when Bengal 
coal was first brought to tJie Bombay 
market, the firm was foremost m 
introducing it with great success to 
consumers, as they had the advan- 


tage of having well established 
connections in this line The re- 
sult IS that various descriptions of 
coal from the Bengal Collieries 
at present reaping the fruits of the 
early and strenuous efforts of this 
firm Although the firm’s business 
as Coaling and Landing Contractors 
IS of recent date, they have been 
able to secure for themselves a large 
amount of business They handle 
coal for vanous steamships connect- 
ed with the Mercantile Marine, and 
Government Services and the Bom- 
bay Port Trust , and hold contracts 
fiom the Municipality of Bombay 
and the Royal Navy They hold all 
the coal imported in Bombay by 
Cory Bros , Ld , who are the nchest 
and the largest coal contractors in 
the world They possess sufficient 
lighters to cairy coal to and from 
the bunders, but on being selected 
as the contractors to the Royal 
Navy (of which they are very proud), 
they built a further fleet of wood 
and iron lighters which are specially 
adapted to the requirements of 
fast coaling They have two steam 
launches, one of which is considered 
a very powerful tug The Graphic 
of London, while discussmg their 
work, complimented them on the 
fact, that with such contractors ‘ ‘ in 
case of emergency, Bombay may be 
depended upon to coal our biggest 
warships in about twelve hours ’ ’ 
As Naval contractors they had 





Me«r. J F Karam & Co’s Coal Sheds 
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the hoiiour to coal the ships of the 
fleet which conveyed H R h 


the Royal Tour, and they found 
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Messrs. D. T 


Messrs. D. T KEYMRP fir r 
diants”fS Mer- 

jpp«™;t7s' 1^ 


ever established One of thp o " 

at 'an’ ^ "'^s coaled the bLmes^^th^ \ Keymer joined 

whf^h 153 tons per hour, TpP, " as R c 

hich gamed foi the firm the first 
place on the record list In certify- 
ing to the good work done, the Com- 
mander made the following state- 
ment --"Had It not been that 

me work of trimnunff the ma) mtn it’ nr + k„ t t- jjjejjiners 

bunkers, towards the end, became so rhl\ ^ Keymer died m 1894 some Calcutta, 

difficult, the men would have estab- dm samradd^® skill I Z,! I!!*".. 

tahad a a, .11 ,. loC nr ^^,""^ 3 ?, 


r ^ jiAajzvi 

Mr LePage retired m 1877, Mr 

hfs Pldicf ^°^"ed by 

nis eldest son, Mr D T Kevmpr 

as Managing Partner ^ ' 


ueiate Ralumal Sett, an influent 
£nke"r irSe™^ Well-known 

late 

the most influential members 


newspapers including the Times of 
India and journals in England and 
Cerman}', thought the event of suffi- 
cient importance for favourable 
mention The bi others Kai aka arc 
the nephews of tlie late Mr Dossa- 
bhoy Framji Karaka, c s i , who 
enjoyed the bust and good grace 
of the Goreinment. 

Messrs KERR, TARRUCK & Co. 
This firm was founded by Mr 
Tarruck Chunder Sircar, a Bengali 
merchant, in conjunction wnth Mr 
James Kerr and Mr William Barlas 
Jameson, m February 1873 under 
the auspices of the celebrated calico- 
printers and Turkej'-red dyers, 
Messrs F Steiner & Co (now Ltd ) 
of Chuicli near Accrington, whose 
agency in Calcutta had been under 
the management of Mr Tarruck since 
TS55 Mr, James Kerr retacd from 
the firm m 1875 and Mr Tarruck 
d'cd in 1888 Jlr Bepin Bihari 
Sircar and Mr Nairn Bihan Sircar, 
c I E , the two sons of Mr Tarruck, 
then joined Mr W B Jameson, and 
the business was continued by them 
till the end of 1904, when Mi 
Jameson retired Mr Nairn Behan 
also died in 1906 The present 
pai tners ai e Mr Bepin Bihau Sircai 
and bis son Mr Biiendra Nath 
Sircar 

The firm have a branch at Delhi, 
nhich was opened in 1894, and 
also sub-offices at Cawnpoie and 
Amritsai Their chief business is in 
impoits of all kinds of piece-goods, 
metals, and sundry liai dware They 
are the agents of the Union Assurance 
Society of London (Fire), Sun Life 
Assurance Co , of Canada (Life), 
and Continental Insmance Com- 
pany of Mannheim (Manne) 


opened m 1900 and holds various 
important agencies, amongst others, 
those for the Electiic Construction 
CO , Ld , iVolverhampton, Caillet’s 
Mono-rail and Milner’s Safe Co, 
Ld , and is under charge of Mi A 
McDonald, well known m railway 
engineering circles 

Mr D T Keymer has travelled 
widely and takes special interest 
in educational woik m England 

The KHATAU MAKANJI 
SPINNING & WEAVING Co, 
Ltd , Bombay, was floated in 1874 
as a Joint Stock Company, with 
a capital of ten lakhs of rupees 
The original Directors were the 
Hon Mr Mahomedally Roggey 
and Jlessrs Cursondas VuUabhdas, 
Dvarkadas Vussonji, Amroodin 
Abdool Latif, Pandurang Raghoba, 
and Jairaj Makanji The Mill has 
always made the weaving of fine 
cloth and the spinning of fine yarns 
its speciality and, as a further enter- 
prise, a large dyeing and bleaching 
house was added m 1902 Under the 
able management of Mr Gordhan- 
das Khatau, the cloth produced 
dyed and bleached has been so 
good m quality and durability that 
at the Exhibitions held under the 
auspices of the National Congress, 
as well as at the various Provincial 
Conferences, this Company has been 
awarded the Gold Medals The 
present Board of Directors com- 
prises Mr Gordhandas Khatau 
(Chairman) and Messrs Gordhandas 
Goculdas Tejpal, Mulraj Khatau, 
Dwarkadas Dharamsey, and Tricum- 
das Gordhandas 

Messrs LABHCHAND MOTI- 
CHAND, Mookims and Court Jewel- 


cl„u ... i.v — ““O'' paiineis 

Skill m their Ime of business, the 

was manufacture, 

and the quahty of the precious 
stones and jewellery m which they 



LiiBHCHAmi Sett 

dealt, soon obtained a wide repu- 
tation for the new firm, and for 
some eight yeais they earned on 
bus ness at their old premises at 
Cotton Street with increasing suc- 
cess So much so, that it became 
necessaiy to secure larger premises 
in a more suitable locality Accord- 
ingly the "Marble House ” in 
Dhunumtollah was built purposely 
for the accommodalon of the firm, 
which has since earned on business 
at that centre Since the establish- 
ment of these premises a further 
great impetus has been given to the 
firm’s business, which has attained 
vei y laigc proportions The spacious 
factory, which is on the premises. 
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and which has been brought thor- 
oughly up'to date with modern tools 
and appliances tor the manufacture 
of jewellery and gold articles, has en- 
abled the firm to improve even upon 
the evcellent class of goods in which 
they previously dealt, and at present 
the manufactures of the film are 
quite in the first rank The firm gives 
employment to many first class arti- 
ficers in the various branches of the 
goldsmiths and jeweller’s art, and m 
all employs about a5o to 30Q hands 
The entire business is under the 
personal supervision of the pai tners, 
who are both liiglily e\per.enced 
men m then trade The firm makes 
a speaahty of diamond cutting, and 
specimens of their work are always 



Motichamj Sett 

on view at the Show Rooms, to ' 
the ground floor of the building 
an excellent frontage is dei 
The entire facing of the buildin, 
marble and of unique and sti 
design m the city Althoug] 
business of Messrs Labhchand 
chand is earned on in quite first 

it. . 



1 ms they are enabled to as 
the fact that they are manufa 
levvellers, and the public in ^ 
with them obtain their good 
out middle profits The firn 
^ wry prominent exhibit e 
I ndustrial Exhibition at Cs 
erected : 

hful stall at thew own expei 

44 


walls, bemg lined mth mirrors which 
set off the excellent exhibits with 
great effect This exhibit was a 
very successful proof that Indian 
artisans can produce jewellery in 
the modem style in competition 
With European workmen To this 
end Messrs Labhchand Mot chand 
have established a fiee Technical 
School with the object of teaching 
the better class of the Indian people 
the ai t of manufacturing jewellery 
suited to modem reqii lements in 
the Emopean and Indian styles 
This was piact caily a necessity to 
the bus ness as the men who piofess 
the art as a caste piofession, are 
unreliable in the extreme and the 


firm has experienced considerable 
inconvenience omng to the delays 
occasioned by their irregular attend- 
ance At the exhibition the him 
also exhibited diamond cutting 
machines and other appliances as 
used in diamond cutting The pro- 
cess of diamond cutting was shoxvn 
in practice at the firm’s stall and 
excited much interest among the 
Indian visitors, specially to H M 
the Amir of Afghanistan, to whom 
the art was practically unknown till 
introduced by Messrs Labhchand 
Motichand The Techu’cal School 
does not confine its, instruction 
entirely to the jeweller’s ait, tjiougli 
this IS Us main purpose The curri* 
cu’um includes English hteiatuie, 
Sanskut, Hindi and Bengali It is 
open to all Jams and Hindu youths, 
and pro VIS on is made foi boaid 
and lodging for a certain numbci of 
Jam young men The munificence of 
Jfessis Labhchand Mot,chand has 
tendered the advantages of the 
School available, free to all classes 
whom theyiimte Babu Motichand 
Nakhat, the junior partner, has also 
benefited Calcutta by the cstaWish- 
ment of a large Dbaimsnia or travel- 
ler’s house at No g, Shama Bar's 
Lane, Bara Bazar, in memory of his 
father the late Lalla Thoo'chand, 
who was, in hvs time Mookim and 
Court Jeweller to H E the Viceroy 
These prem.ses cost about Rs 60,000 
and are quite up to modem require- 
ments in ventlation and sanitation 
They are intended for the use of 
Jains and Hindus Mersis Labh- 
chand Motichand have received 
the honour of appointment as 
Mookims and Court Jewellers to 
H E the Earl of Minto, the V.ceroy, 
and have also been appointed Jeweh 


lers to H H the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, H H the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda, H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, H H the Maharaja of 
Cashmere, H H the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, Raja Sir Amar Smgh, 
Commander-in-Cliief of Cashmere, 
and H H the Maharaja of 
Benares, and aie jiatronized by the 
chief noblemen and gentry of all 
the Proimces of India 

Ml S K lAEim Of all In- 
dian gentlemen who have taken up 
the publishing business, no name 
IS moie widely known and respected 
than that of Mr S K Lahiri of 
Messis S K Lahiri & Co , Calcutta 
He was bom in 1859 'Jt Calcutta, 



air S K Lahiri 

and IS the second son of Mi 
Ramtanu Ldliiu, a gentleman 
of the highest and most unblemish- 
ed character Tlie sterling honesty 
OTd in’egnty of the father have 
been sedulously cultivated by the 
wn, and these qualities have ever 
been reflected in his business trans* 
actions Mr Lahin was educated 
m Krishnagar A V School, and in 
g 79 joined Krishnagai College 
nnfortunately com- 
pelled him to give up his studies 
From his boyhood Mr Lahiri was 
anabitious to possess a business of 
his own In r88q, under tha 
patronage of the late Pandit I C 

ate tnend of Mr Lalnn’s father. 
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and Raia Peary Mohun Mukeiji, 
c s I , a favourite pupil of the elder 
Mr Lahin, he started a bookselling 
business on a very modest scale 
In a short time he began to publish 
school-books for Indian children 
The business increased rapidly, 
and Mr Lahiri, by dint of his 
industry and perseverance, now 
occupies a high position among 
Indian publishers Of the many 
authors whose works he has publish- 
ed, the names of Sir W W Hunter, 

K c s I , Ra]a Peary Mohun 
Mukerji, csi. Justices O’Kinealy, 
Beverley. Field, Rampini, Ameer 
Ah, Pargiter, and Caspersz.Mr R C 
Dutt, c I E , Sir Henry Cotton, Kt , 
KCSi, Sir Henry Prinsep, Kt, 

K c I E , Sir Gurudas Banerji, Kt , 
Rev Protap Chandra Mazoomdar, 
Prof P K Lahin, M A, Pandit S N 
Sastri, M A , Professors Rowe and 
Webb, are worth mentioning, as they 
show that he enjoys the confide^ 
of many representative men the 
Eiiehshnan of the 14th March 1906 
made the following remarks on 
Mr S. K Lahiri’s services to the 
publishing business in India ~ 

' ' Ml Lahin holds very much the 

position that is held at home by such 
men as John Murray, Macmillan, 

S Longman Mr Lahiriisagentie- 
man of good birth and respectable 
early training who has successfully 

Sings Hornby Road, Bombay 
Sn® started business as piece- 

of CottoiT Mills, 

SSS -n libay by to 

was lounaeu .^^tVirmust and 

well-known pM^tbx 

social ’ Hindu, Bhatia by 

"^r^^i ore thffmSationof the 

business wi* bis ^ ^ 

'“llJ men of bntoe® 

“sof A wSlace, connected mtb 

SSelfbtto'^o.opetabonsnd 


support of tins Company, who 
became guarantee brokers for the 
import and export business Mr 
Lakhmidas Khimji also assisted 
the English firm m floating ‘ ‘The 
Burmah Trading Co, Ld be- 
coming the first Director, and 
remaining on the Board for no less 



1893 his adnce and influence was 
most valuable and effective, both 
to the Government and to the 
towns-people Mr Lakhmidas 
Khimp IS extiemely liked and 
esteemed by the whole Natne pub- 
lic, and particularly by the cloth 
merchants, and as a recognition of 
his public serinces, they named a 
cloth market the ''Lakhmidas 
Khiraji Cloth Market,” although he 
was in no way financially connected 
ivith It After working up Messrs 
Wallace & Co foi about 25 rears, 
Mr Lakhm'das’ actnity found a 
suitable scope in the using Mill 
Industry, and the Lakhmidas 
Khimp Spinning and M'eavirg Co , 
Ld , was the outcome He took 
up the management of the Mills by 
appointing his film Secietaiies 
Treasurers and Agents Capital 
Rs 10,00,000 The Mills contain 
42,500 spirdles and emplo) i 35 ° 
hands 

For over 25 jeais Mi Laahniidas 
was the head of the Halai Bhatia 
community, and he established a 
useful system for the management 
of caste affairs, showing a thorough 
knowledge of all questions relating 
to caste Before he interestsd 


The late Mr Lakhmidas Khimji 

than 35 years The result has been 
unique ID the history of Indian trade. 
An original share of Rs 1,500 
now quoted as high as Rs 9,000 
In 1858 when the Income-tax was 
first levied, causing great discontent, 
especially among the trading com- 
munities; who loudty complained 
of the inquisitorial character of th 
Mr Lakhmidas Khimji was 
Sioitodby to Bombay Gov- 
enment, as he possessed great mfiu- 

?n^ especiaUym the Native mercan- 

X worid and was asked to help 
L reconcibng the business people 
tnthe new mpost and m assessing 
their true annual income He accom- 
Sed Ae commission so satisfa^ 
pusnea u ^ from 

Sholapur, ^ ravages, and 

rJ”by/b« 



Mr Damodab Lakhmidas 
neither otde _,,lons not 



but the ofter wnaa — 

have also adopted the sjsi 
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Bhatia Mahajan has, m recognition 
of his singular services, placed his 
life size oil painting in the Mahajan 
Wadi, as a tribute to his memory 
At present the management 
of the firm is m the hands 
of the senior partner, Mr Damodar 
Lakhmidas, j p , who is a young 
and energetic member of the 
enterprising Bhatia community, 
and has shown a high capacity m 
the management of h.s firm’s large 
and varied business He is also a 
Director of several Joint Stock 
Companies, viz The Lakhmidas 
Khiraji Spinning and Weaving Co , 
Ld , The fricumdass Mills Co , Ld , 
The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing 
Co , Ld , The Bombay United Man- 
ufactunng Co , Ld , The Jivrai 
Baioo Mills Co , Ld , etc , etc 
The Government of Bombay has 
been pleased to nominate him as 
an Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate for the City and Island of 
Bombay Following the footsteps 
of his worthy father, he also shows 
a liberal and generous heart, is a 
benefactor of the poor and the 
needy, and encourages liberal educa- 
tion, literature, and the fine arts 


Messrs ABDOOLA^OY and 
JOOMABHOY LALLJEE, Mer- 
chants and Government Contractors 
Head Office Khoja Mohalla, Bom- 
bay, India Blanches — Calcutta, 
Chittagong, Aden, Macala, Berbera, 
Bulhar, and Zaila This firm deal xn 
all kinds of grains, exporting the 
same fiom Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Chittagong They also export yarn 
and piece-goods, coal, salt, ivory, 
pearls, m ithei-of-pearls, shells, coffee 
and hides In their import branch 
they deal in all kinds of sugais, Eiiro- 
i;ean and Aden salts, and piece-goods 
They have agencies in all the clncf 
poits 111 Europe and Ameiica, and 
carij’, purchase, or sell, merchandise 
and goods, on account ot approved 
constituents, at a very reasonable 
commission They aie registered Con- 
tractors to Gov'einment at Bombaj , 
Calcutta, Aden, Berbera, and Somali- 
land, and supply all the required 
gram, clothing and transport 
materials at military stations for men 
and animals At Macala thej act as 
Agents for the Bombaj' and Persia 
t Companj', Lim- 

ited The business was ongmalh 
staitcd by Mr Lalljec Sumar, an 


inhabitant of Cutch, who belonged to 
the Khoja community (an Indian 
sect of Mahomedans) He first 





■ > fell' ' ,f- ,y. 


The Lakhmidas Khimji Sp,nmj,g 


and Weavixg Mills 


Mr Abdoolabhov Lvlljfb 

established business at Macala 
(Arabia), then at Aden, and after- 
wards m Boinbaj about 
^ years ago Mi Lalljee 
Sumar left three survi- 
ving sons, Messrs Hajee- 
bhoy, Abdoolabhoy, and 
Joomabhoy. who weie 
all well trained m busi- 
ness methods Mi Ab- 
doolabhoy has tiavelled 
as fai as Arabia and 
The film estab- 
hshed a steamship Jme 

Kathi- 

awar.Cu ch and Karachi, 

and another one for Goa 

was man aged* by 
Joomabh^, who was a 

«go, leavmgZVsLfS? 

Ta/albhoy, who is also a 

Municipal Commiss, 011°; 

ft the death of Mr 
Joomabhoy, Mi 

organised under the prS: 
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ent style, with the following 
partners — Messrs Abdoolabhoy 
Lalljee, Fazulbhoy Joomabho3', 
lsmailbho\ Abdoolabhoj' and 
Nusserbhoy Abdoolabhoy In the 
jfear 1905, Mi H 0 0 s e n b h 0 y 
Abdoolabhoy was also admitted as a 
pai tner All the meinbei s of this fii m 
have travelled a gi eat deal for the 
pm pose of gaining piactical insight 
in commeic al matteis, and have 
theiefore been consideiably bene- 
fited by then pei son al knowledge of 
different countries and then inhab- 
itants, then habits, customs and re- 
quirements Ml Y I A Lalljce has 
icccntlj viSitcd England foi tlnspui- 
poseand expects shortlj to he admit- 
ted as a paitnei Mr Abdoolabhoj 
Lalljce IS a Vice-President of the 
Khoja Shia Isna Asii cominiiniti, 
of Bomba^, and he is ii ell known 
foi his dial ities and lead} help in 
the cause of education 

Messis W LENNOX & Co, 
Manufacturers and General Mer- 
chants, 6, Commncial Bii.ldings, 
Calcutta , established 111 1905 b^ Mi 
\V L Haiwood The business was 
at first cm led on at No so.Tindal 
Garden Road, 


This composition is genuine and 
identically the same as that man- 
ufactured by Messrs J D Jones & 
Co , and sold by that firm undei 
the bade mark of “ Gray.te,” the 
license foi the manufacture of the 
same havmg becji granted to Messrs 
W Lennox & Co , as the result of 
a lawsuit m the High Couit of 
Calcutta 

Besides the above compositions, 
Messrs W Lennox & Co also carrj 
on business as manufactuiers of 
lubi mating mica powders and paste, 
mica axle giease, crushed mica, 
mica chimne3's , chimney pro- 
tect 01s and globes, mica boxes and 
tiirwai e In 1907 owxng to the firm’s 
business connections having ex- 
tended, not onl5 thicughout India, 
Burma and Cc3’lon, but to Em ope 
and the Colonies, they found that 
the3 had to extend then office and 
woiks to meet the requirements of 
the bade Thc3 ojien^ thCir Head 
Office at then piescnt address 
6, Commeicnl Buildings Calcutta, 
ha\i ’g a blanch office at 50, Tindal 
Gaidcn Road, How ah, and tians- 
feir.i’g then works to bigger grounds 
at No 17-3, How'rah Road, How'rah, 


on the banks of the Hooghly In 
the same 37ear they took to import- 
ing and exporting goods bebveen 
India and Europe and the Colonies, 
and aie now also doing a large 
business in Indents Their imports 
are chiefly asbestos goods, slag wool, 
lubricating oils, grease, felts, ropes, 
etc , large stocks of which are held 
in their godowns in Calcutta and 
How ah Their exports aie chiefl3 
mica , crude, sheets, flaked, pow'ders, 
and compositions They are Man- 
aging Agents for the Pioneer Mining 
Co , wffio have mines of mica, 
graphite and manganese scattered 
in various paits of India, the 
produce of w'hich finds its w'a} to 
England and Germany They are 
also ^lanagittg Agents foi the Excel- 
sior Milling Co , Patan, Rajputana 
They aie actually the owners of 
thiS concein but owing to the Raja 
of the place objecting to grant a 
lease to W'ork mines 111 his countr}', 
to an European firm, Messrs Lennox 
& Co W’cre compelled to obtain the 
same through a native, and have 
stj'led themselves Managing Agents 
011I3 , although they are virtually 
the propiictois Mi Harwood, the 


Howrah, whcie 
Mr Harwood, 
assisted b3 
threcEmopeans 

and a staff of 
natives, ins- 
talled the new- 
est machinery, 

1 un b3' steam 
plant, and man- 
ufactured as- 
bestos and mica 

non-coiidnctiUg 
compositions 
(the excellent 
qualities of 
wdiich are well 
k n 0 w' n 1 
Engineering 
Circles) 

The formei is 
know'll as the 
" Lennox As- 
bestos ” Com- 

position, foi 

coveinig all 

steam-heatecl 

surfaces, and 
the latter as 
“Tones’ Pa- 
tent” Mica 

Compositions. 
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nropnetor of the business, was 
bora in Bengal m i88i, and was 
educated in the Hills He was 
brought up to the profession of 
mechanical engineering in H M s 
Mint, Calcutta 


Messrs LOUIS-DREYFUS & Co , 
Gram Shippers, Wheelers Buildings, 
Hoi nfay Road, Bombay Kstablished 
m the year 1905 Partneis —Messrs 
Leo]iold Lotus Dreyfus, Louis Louis- 
Dreyfus, CharJe' Louis-Drejfus, and 
Robert Louis Die3 fus The firm was 
founr ’ by Mi Leopold Louis Drey- 
fus 1 ne 3 ear 1850, to carry on the 
business of Gram Merchants and 
Bankets, with its Head Office in 
Pans, and blanches in vanous parts 
of the world The Bombay branch 
principal)] export grain, wheat and 
seeds The]'’ have branches m Cal- 
cutta and Karachi, and buying agen- 
cies all over India The film usually 
charters its own steamers, and has 
warehouses at di eient Indian sea 
jiorts The film is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 


Mr LEOPOLD LOUIS- 
DREYFUS, the founder of the film of 
Louis Dreyfus & Co ,is Consul General 
forEoamania at Pans, and “ Officier 
de la Legion d’Honneur ” He lias also 
been decorated several times by the 
present and former C/ars of Russia 
Mr Louis Louis Dreyfus eldest son 
and partner of Leopold Louis Dre]'- 
fas, IS a member of the Chambei 
de Deputes, Pans Mr Charles 
Louis-Dre3dus, second son and also 
partner of the firm is a Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur, and the young 
est son, Ml Robert Louis Dreyfus, 
also a member of the firm, manages* 
the Banking Department in Pans 


Mr WILHELM JEELSO) 
Manager of Louis-Dre3'fus & 
Bombay, obtained liis commei 
knowledge and experience in ( 
man]', Belgium, London, and Sc 
Afnca, m connection with his f 
He came to India in December i 
0 take charge and manage 
Company s branch m Bombay 
repre&nts the firm on the Bom 
tnamber of Commerce 

Messrs T P LUSCOMBE & 1 
and Sanitary Engine 
FicH ^ ^Manufacturers 
Sfiif Camuequ.p, 

t'unfittings, and Wrought and C 
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iron work ol all kinds Licensed 
dealers in Fire-arms and ammuni- 
tmn Steam works ard Foundry, 
5 Goodshed Road, Allahabad Es- 
t4bhshed, 1872, by the proprietor, 
Mr Thomas Popham Luscombe 
The works were started at first in 
quite a small way', but owing to the 
reputation which Mi Luscombe has 
gained in the business, they have 
developed, tJi they are now m a 
position to g,ve employment to 150 
to 200 hands, including tuo Euro- 
peans These are nearly all skilled 
workmen, who have bee,i in the ser- 
v.ce of the firm from 10 to 25 years 
The works are equ pped with the 
latest machinery foi non and gen- 
eral engineering and cab’net work 



Mr T. p UuscoMBr 


There re a foundry attached, and 
altogether, there are some 50 
machines, including steam -hammere, 
etc , at work The firm makes a 
speciality of sporting requisites of 
all kinds, fishing tackle, guns, camp- 
equipage and repairs to all kinds 
of sporting-tarkle and fire-arms 
The premises cover three and a half 
acres, besides compound, etc , and 
’"o^el of cleanliness and order 
Mr Thomas Luscombe, the founder 
Md propnetor, is a native of Donnv- 
brooke, near Dublin, Ireland, where 
he was born in 1845 He entered the 

merchant-service, m which he served 

ms apprenticeship m the White Star 
i-ine , but in i860 he gave up the 


sea to proceed to the Austrahan gold 
fields, where he was rewarded with 
fair success Coming to India in 
1863, he entered the service of 
the East L dian Railway Company, 
and was for a lime employed 
as a travelling ticket-inspector and 
piivate detective Fishing had a 
great attiact'On for him, as sport, 
and he has established a name as an 
expert in the ait jP India ^ for he is 
a noted fisherman, and the acknow- 
ledged head of the fishing-tackle and 
camp-equipage tiade of India 


Messrs MACKINNON & Co, 
Proprietors, The Old Brewery', Mus- 
soone This flourishing business 
IS of ovei sixty years’ standing, 
having been established in the early 
“forties," by' the late Mr Bohle 
In the year 1850 Mr Bohle was 
succeeded m the business by' the 
late Mr John Mackinnon, under 
whose management the concern 
grew m importance Mr Mackinnon 
effected great improvements m the 
plant and buildings He was ably 
assisted by his two sons, Mr Philip 
Waiter Mackinnon and Mr Vincent 
A Mackinnon In the year 1870 
Mr Mackinnon senior died, and 
his sons succeeded to the business, 
which they proceeded to en- 
large with conspicuous success 
By their energy backed by experi- 
ence, they gave Mussoone beer a 
reputation which enormously increas- 
ed the demand, so that whereas in 
the eaily days of the business, the 
whole output foi the year was hut 
100 hogsheads, at present some 7,000 
hogsheads are brewed at the Old 
Brewery The brothers Mackinnon 
have very' largely added to the 
brewery premises, having built large 
pd commodious buildings, store 
houses, and immense cel'arage The 
piemisps now cover about six acres 
They hax'ealso immensely improved 
plant, which is all now 


«P‘to.date, and compnses 
the most modem systems of brewing 
Every appliance necessary to the 

brewing oUigh-dass beer is found 
on their premises Water power 
« used for the dnvmgof the mLin- 
ery of the brewery, an Amencan 

power All the water used fof 
brewing purposes is drawn from a 

Sedmv ^ temperature not 
exceeding 56 degrees and which by 
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anal3fsis has been proved to closely 
resemble the water-supply of the 
famous breweries at Burton-on- 
Irent Messis Mackmnon & Co 
do a very large business, supplying 
beer throughout India Owing to 
the very large demand upon their 
juoduce, the firm of Mackmnon & 
Co opened another laige brewerj 
situated at Jubbulpore, CP, m 
the j^eai 1895, which is fuinished 
in the same up-to-date style as 
their Mussooiie establishment This 
In every is supplied with water from 
the town supply and also fiom 
wells 111 the neighbourhood Here 
tlic firm pioduces some 4,000 
hogsheads of beei pei annum All 
the hops used m the biewing of 
beer at both the breweiics owned 
by the fiim, are imported from 
England, being the produce of the 
countj' of Kent The bailej is 
produced locally and malted m a 
fine German malt kiln at Mussoo- 
rie, specially erected for the pui- 
pose bj the firm The firm hare 
very large contracts for the supjilj 
of beer to the troops m r arious can- 
tonments They also do an ex- 
tensive trade m bottled ale, which 
is sirecially brewed for the purjiosc 



Mr V. tt . MACKINNON 


Thev have excellent facilities for 
5,as bora at Dobra Mar Mussoorie, 


m the year 1849, and educated by 
his father, who, previous to taking 
to business, had been a schoolmaster 
From an early age he assisted his 
father mthe business of the brewery 
After succeeding to the propertj’’, he 
visited England m the year 1871 for 
the purpose of studying the processes 
of brewing at Burton-on-Trent 
Here he obtained a thorough knowl- 
edge of the English system of 
brewing ales Mr P W Mackmnon 
has, throughout his career, taken a 
keen interest m the public affairs of 
Mussoorie, taking an active part in 
all that tended to the improvement 
of the town and district He has 
been a memlier of the Board of 
Municipal Commissioners for over 
20 3 ears and is now senior Vice- 
Chairman of that body 
Mr Vincent Arthur Mackmnon, 
also of the firm of Mackmnon & Co , 
Breweis of Mussoorie, w'as born 
near the old place at Mussoorie m 
the year 1852 He also was edu- 
cated under his father He gained 
a thoroughly practical knowledge 
of brewnng at the Old Brewer3^ and 
is a ver3' competent brewer He 
has visited England several 
m the interests of brewing and the 
business generally Mr V A 
Mackmnon is a long-standing mem- 
ber of the Municipal Board of Mus- 
soone, and has been 
foi several terms The brothers 
Mackmnon are active and enter- 
nrismg business men, and tie 
Sil spirited energy has done 
much to improve Mussoone and its 
surroundings 

The Happy Valley Estat 

which IS onfof the beauty spots 

of Mussoorie, is the 

Ml V A Mackmnon He pur 

chased It m the 
has done a great deM towards 
Us improvement since tne es 
tate comprises about seven a«es of 
ground, laid out « 

I— 

Pavilion and is 

well-known Happy Valley Club is 
located on these piemises Hiere 
OT OTObS otte tabirame bb.ld- 
mss on the estate 

The brothers Mackmnon ^ Di- 

and Race Course S3maicate y 

have consideijo 
property, forests ana 


lands The Bhilara Estate, which 
contains about 550 acres, including 
some charming building sites, is 
their property, also the Park Estate 
of 500 acres, heavily timbered , also 
Snowdon, 220 acres of splendid 



jlr V A Mackinson 

forest The brothers Mackmnon 
have an up-to-date Forestry Depart- 
ment, and huge quantities of 
timber have been cut from their 
estates since 1850, which has be^ 
more than replaced by neiv plantings 
Mr p W Mackmnon resides at 
LjUdale, and Mr V A Mackm- 
non at Kandi Lodge 

Sahib BANKIM CHAN- 
DRA MAJUMDAR, Dfnot Ei^- 

ment and Executive Engineer, 
Tributary States, 

was born at Maheswarpasha, m the 

District of 1864 

tion at the jem the Civil 

Behar, and On 

Engineering CoU^g jjepart- 

loinmg the was as 

ment, his fir®* ^PP district of 

an Oversew in the ^^^hle 
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of Wards Tributary Mahals m sanko He then entered the Hin- Merchant! 
Orissa, under Government manage- du College, where he completed Calcutta 
ment, and District Engineer, his studies m English After leav- the early 

mg school, he first turned his at- 




r-^h 



ms sxuaies in lingusn Alter leav- 
ing school, he first turned his at- 
tention to literature, and he edited 
two Bengali monthly magazines, 
called " Bidyashahim " and " Ga- 
noprodaymi ' ’ In 1873 he started 
his present business as a Civil 
Engineer, Surveyor, Builder and 
Contractor, under the name of S 
D Mallik & Co , and his son, Babu 
P C Mallik, IS now a partner in 
the firm He is one of the pro- 
prietors of the dispensary until 
recently known as the “ Wales Me- 
dical Hall," but now conducted 
under the style of Graduate & Co 






R-ii Sahib B C Majcmdar 

An^ The title of Rai Sahib was 
confmed upon him by the Govem- 
mentof India in 1806 in 


• « V 

'' 




Mr S. Masasseh 


Rnbu S D Miclik 


5 Manasseh, with a branch at Sm- 

style 

of S Manasseh & Co, managed 
by Ins partner. Mr Saul J Nathin 
After a vcr,v successful business 
career, Mr S Manasseh died in 
business m Calcutta 
WK taken over bv his sons, under 
Jie name and style of S MwaS 

6 Sons, and conducted by his eldest 


ZXVfT nrY^necrovern- V '"“““sseii, wmi a branch at Sir 

of his valuable services in openine '*■-/ ^f ^ Manasseh & Cn ^ 

and coS'wby feg 

Smce his t L."*" ^SMsSs**^ son, Mr Maunce S ManiS T? 

tori m pnS fab,, s D M,u„ riterasM ih! 

■-■Kt-ii.-i-.S -5 .is 

g'prs 

^£S-1S fS'-ril? 

the head of the pmTk now Road. Calcutta Circular pnetor %r n Pro- 

^f %.andis coSectSS“^*^® easSn end Manager 
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of their own manufacture, for which 
they have obtained a high reputa* 
tion Besides supplying their special- 
ities throughout India, they export 
largely to Europe, Australia, Japan, 
China, America and other coun- 
tiies, where their goods are highly 
appreciated They have received 
a prize medal and diploma of 
hinoiir at the World's Fair Pans 
Exposition of I goo, a gild medal at 
the Calcutta Industrial Exh bilion, 
1900, a gold medal at the Cape Town 
Industrial Exhibition of i 904 ‘ 5 j 
a gold medal at the Indian 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhi- 
bition, Benares, and a gold 
medal at the Indian Industr.al and 
Agricultural Exlvbition, Calcutta, 


at the University College, Calcutta, 
and also at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Bengal He joined 




Bombay He belongs to a distin- 
guished family in the district He 
was educated at Broach Govern- 
ment High School He migrated to 
Bombay in 1886 and joined the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
in the first batch, and passed sue 
cessfully through the engineering 
and the textile courses Subsequently 
he jomed Messrs E D Sassoon 
& Co as an apprentice This 
Company is one of the largest 
and richest firms in Bombay He 
soon became Assistant Mill Mana- 
ger, and superinsed the machinery 
erection and fittmgs of the Jacob 
Sassoon Mills, one of the largest mills 
in the world Afier serving for 
about two years and-a-half he 


Mr H D M^^^A 

,006-7 The firm started the 

wrSHSI 

quant y -rug business was 

manufacture' ^ ne h D 

established m i-So ^ y ^^ ^^Lond ), 

Manna, ^ ^ Calcutta, and 

L educal.o„ m BeppJ 

a small way, fi ^y^ manufacture 
of his i +bat it now 

has so ’bout 70 hands 

givesem]Joymenttoabom 7 

concern, .s 

general manager Manna, and 

the son of Mr W ^ 
was born at Calcutta 


Mr B Ma.n.\a. 

Ins father in the business in 1900, 
and under lus control it has consid- 
erably increased 

Messrs MARSHALL & Co., 
Engineers and Merchants Office 
Esplanade Road, Bombay Sole 

“e'yabhshefm the year r^3 
and deals pmc, pally 

'°HSSno«ry«5tyhave 

“pInS'a deparljehUor Heclneal 

fS5S1he“» » Marshall to 

opened a mo^ WellrngtoHlews, 
garage >rear the \ S 

fS'fnASomS Company He 

Indian Automoouc ^ j,anical 

engages several Bnbsh 
engineers ^nd J „„11 

much time to this worx^ 

stores and EJecttical En 

Bombay, are m the 

gmeermg ^fiow jj^sservanjee 

Fort, hall, AiiiEt. 

“^"r^fsok Proprietor of Messrs 
u ’I Co Engineers and 

Marshall & , s 

Merchants, Bombg, 

the year 1009 ai 



Mr N M MiRSHall 
severed his cornection with this 

and re r8,3_^he^^^ 

Srf several ^ 

Europe mlerest m 

year iqo6 he took a Keen 

, he motor mn.torfn,a^ W 

various tria^ S Britain 

Automobile ^ vseauently he be- 
and Ireland S being 

came a Membe her elected 

the only In^^ian i m 

Mr &or Trials 

est m the Motor Union of 

orgamzed by the he is 

Western India, 
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a Member of the Committee During 
Jus last visit to Pans he became a 
Member o( the ‘ ‘Societeinternational 
Des Electriciens ” He was also 
admitted as a Member to the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
London, m the year 1906 

Messrs MARTIN COHEN & 
Company, Merchants and Agents, 
9, Marine Street, Fort, Bombay 
Established m the year 1883 by 
Mr Martin Cohen, Sole Proprietor 



Mr Martin Cohen 

This firm principally deals with 
contractors, and supplies different 
materials, including canvas, tents 


Mr FREDERICK EDWARD 
GEORGE MATHEWS, House 
Agent, Merchant and Importer of 
Hardware, Auctioneer, Buuder and 
Contractor, Naim Tal Mr Mathews 
started his present large and sub- 
stantial business m 1S72, and has 
worked it up to its present posi- 
tion under ms own undivided pro- 
prietorship His business comprises 
eveiythmg connected with house 
budding and fitting He is respon- 
sible for the erection of about forty 
large houses m Naira Tal, and many 
public buildings in that station are 
also his work, including the Ramnee 
Convent. St Joseph’s College. The 
Girls’ High School, Murray’s Ex- 
change, The Orderly Room, Volun- 
teer Recreation Room, and Waverley 
Hotel Mr Mathews holds monthly 
auction sales regularly throughout 
the season and is hnnself a large 
bouse proprietor m the station He 
was born in India, at Muttra, m the 
year 1838, and educated privately 
For eight years he served inGovern- 
>>1 the Subordinate 
Medical Service, and part of his ser- 
vice was dunng the great Indian 
Mutiny in 1837-8 He was m theFort 
at dunng that time, and was 
awarded the Indian Mutiny Medal 

in 1862 he retired from Government migm navi 

employment and joined theKumaon been tempter 

Ironworks as detk of works In many others of his country- 

^^72, alter those ironworks were fortune in a foreign 

closed, he started for hnnself as a beginning the 

hoiwe sgent at Nairn Tal and devot- Alexander McKenzie & Sons 

ed himself to budding up a general sound a basis 

commercial and auctioneering bus!' congratulate the 

ness, in whichhehas been eminenflv mhwnpot onty the largest 

successful His pubhc services have m Bombay but 


finersin Greenock, as head chemist 
In the year 1895, he came out to 
India for Messrs Duncan Stewart & 
Co , and superintended the erection 
of the Cawnpore Sugar Works He 
has remained m charge of the works 
as Superintendent ever since 

Messrs ALEXANDER 
MCKENZIE & SONS, Timber 
Merchants Saw-millers, Contractors 
and Cabinet-makers, was founded in 
the year 1881 by the late proprietor, 
Mr Alexander McKenzie, a well- 
Icnown citizen of Bombay whose death 
took place in September 1906 Highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, 
Mr McKenzie was a man of excep- 
tional ability and occupied no small 
position m Bombay Municipal and 
business affairs He was a Justice 
of the Peace, a Member of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, and acted as Chair- 
man or Director in numerous import 
ant companies m the city 
Mr McKenzie began his career in 
India as Manager of the Bombay 
Saw-milling Company, m which 
he gamed twenty years of 
valuable expenence His early train- 
Scotland was acquired in a 
well-known Glasgow firm of cabinet- 
makers, with whom he might have 
remained, had he not been tempted 


missanat Department and thS S- ^ services have the Bombay but 

nal The firm has several corl- SS? Mum- Sdi ^ “if 
pondents m England, and agencies honorary Magis- thpctinfj excellence of the work, 

throughout India ^ Tal and membership orde^ 

Mr Martin Cohen is Sole Pm w Bamnee Hospital Board contracts are executed 

„ . >s Sole Pro- He has been an ardent volunteS yarned for this firm the enS 

an officer for 20 years. ' «putafaon wfech it bears to-dav 

Ine SaxAFUftlle tr 


Mr Martin Cohen is Sole Pro- 
horn in 
JU the year 

his educa- 
tion he joined Messrs Heynemami 
& Company in 1864 m San FmSsco 

f ‘V »d crs 


of the 
He 

and an officer for 20 years. 

„ Mr JOHN MCGLASHEN fcs 


TuZa kr:, “• to-dav 
The Saw Mills at Mazagon are fit- 
ted up with modern wood-workmo- 


M«s>b JohnWalkars'co?S;;“ i 



sMe o M ?’ ^henam 
Martin ^°hen A Co Mr 

mSaf&^^heent^^ 


Ordeis executed m teak ha^™ v. 


in 



not testify +0 ^o-day that do 
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The worksare installed withelectnc 
light lor night woik, as this firm has 
been frequently called upon to execute 
01 del s in cases ol extreme urgency 
An interesting instance of this occur- 
red in 1899, when they were called 
upon by the Government to fit out 
transports to convey troops and 
horses from Bombay to Durban, and 
it was in nosmall measuie due to the 
eneigj and zeal of Messrs Alexander 
McKenzie & Sons that sufficient ships 
were rcadv to poui in the men and 
horses so ncccssarj to stem the on- 
slaught of the Boers in the carlv 
stages of the South African w ai 
The late Mr Alcxandei McKcn/ic 
has been succeeded by tin cc 0 f his sons 
now all partners 111 the Him The 
senior partner, Mr Gcoigc McKenzie 
hai mg completed his training in Eng- 
land, came to Bombay to ]otn the 
firm, and has been associated with h.s 
father in the business for a jieriod of 
o\ er 17 > eaii He is thoioughly con- 



Mr G McKin/ii 


versant with every branch of tlie work 
and has done much to extend the 
business He is a Member of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, a J P for the Town 
and Island of Bombay, and a Director 
of several mercantile companies He 
is ably supported by his junior part- 
ners, Messrs A L andK E McKenzie 
Mr A L McKenzie received his early 
education and training at Coopers 
Hill College, England He spent two 
5'ears with anEngmeenngfirmmGlas- 
gow and five years in Burma, where 
he had ample opportunities of study- 
ing the growth, development, and con- 
lersionof teak, which is the principal 
timber used by the firm Mi Kenneth 
E McKenzie, a m inst c e , was also 
educated at the Coopers Hill College, 
he IS an Assoc.ate Member of the Ins- 
titution of Civil Ergmeers England. 
He finished his training with a well- 
known Glasgow Architect, and takes 
charge of all the constructional and 
building work earned out by the firm 



Interior View 


__BicuLi.A Saw Mills 





The Hon’ble Mr ALEXANDER 
McROBERT (JLieut Colonel, Cawn- 
Sore Volunteer Rifles), President, 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
was bom at Aberdeen in 1854, 
and cducafcd there, and at the Roj'al 
College of Science, London 
His first business experience was 
gained with the firm of Messrs 
Alexander Pine 8. Sons, Paper- 
makers He was subsequently Neil 
Amott Lecturer in Experimental 
Physics m the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Aberdeen, and Lecturer in Chemis- 
try at Gordon College in the same 
city In the year 1884 he came 
out to India in order to take up 
the management of the Cawnpore 
iVooIlen Mills and has remained 



in the country e\ct since The 
mills have been much enlarg 
a n d then business mcreas 
unto his able management 
McRobert has served for fo 
terms as Member of the Lieutenai 
Governor s Council, represeiiti 
commercial interests He is 
member of the Managing Co; 
mitteeof the Thomason Engine^ 

nf® 11^® a Fell 

m the Unnersity of Allahabi 
He is one of the founders of 1 
of Commei 

und has been Vice-President 
ot 

It continuously sii 

was started He is Colo 
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Commanding the Cawnpore Volun- 
teer Rifles The Hon’ble Mr Mc- 
Robert’s contributions to commer- 
cial and other public affairs have 
been numerous and valuable He is 
a well-known authority on economic 

miocfi/inc 


Messrs H M MEHTA & Co , Ld , 
Merchants and Machinery Agents 
Established in the year 1897 Offi- 
ces, 39 43, Forbes Street, Fort, 
Bombay This firm deals m all kinds 
of machinery, especially cotton- 
mill machinery, and the stores 
requiied for such mills, having its 
branches in Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Ahmedabad, with agencies all 
over Europe and India The present 
paid-up Capital is Rs 1,00,000 
and the Reserve Fund exceeds 
Rs 2,00,000 Mr Mehta, the 
founder, started with a very 
limited capital of Rs 15,000, which 
was the first call of the then nominal 
capital of Rs 50,000 But this 
small capital was so very intelli- 
gently handled that the concern 
was never short of funds, and after 
declaring 25 per cent as the smallest 
dividend, it has been able to buy 
up the Victoria Mills situated at 
Gamdevi Road, Bombay, employing 
over 800 hands and having 31,000 
spindles This pm chase was made m 
conjunction with Mr M G Parekh 


of Ahmedabad, who is also a partner 
in the firm of Messrs H M Mehta & 
Co , Limited, and the cost, £ 16,000, 
was paid out of earnings The Mill 
was so ably managed that the 
first year’s earnings made up its 
full purchase value The firm 
are also Chief Agents for the 
London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company 

Mr Homi M Mehta is the senior 
partner He was bom m 1871 in 
Bombay and was educated in the 
Elphmstone and Fort High Schools 
After passing the first University 
Matriculation Examination he 
joined the Bombay Mint m 
the year 1890 as an Assistant 
Aftei a year he joined the China 
MiUs, Limited, as an Ass'stant 
Accountant on a small pay of Rs 50 
per month Here he utilized every 
opportunity m getting a thorough 
Sit expenecce of Mill 

year 1894 he joined 
the firm of Messrs D R Umngar& 
^ , who we mill-store suppliers, as 
their head salesman He severed his 


3 SS 

connection with this firm m the year 
i8q6 and started his own Company 
under the name and style of Messrs 
H M Mehta & Co , Ld Mr Mehta 
exercised all his energy m bringing 
success to the Company, and the 
wonderfully satisfactory result i« 
mainly due to him He visited 
Europe three times to give a finish- 
ing touch to his experience in the 
Mill and Cotton line, and to dev- 
elop the business of the Company 
He IS Chairman of the Mill Stores 
Trading Company, Limited, B P 
Nanelwalla Co , Ld , and the 
Victoria Cotton Mills In addition 
to this he IS a direct representative 
of eleven firms in England as 

V. 



Mr H, M AIehta 

George Sexon, Lancashire and 
Conush Boilers, by John Marshall 
& Co , mill gearing, complete, by 
P R Jackson & Co . Ld , foonw 
and weaving machinery, by Hacking 
« Go , Ld , calenders and finishms 
coniplete plants, by Bentey & 
Jackson, Ld , electric complete 
imtallations. by P R Jackson & 

^’eltmgs (Kawil 
Patent), by Kay and Wilkinson, 
pi’ (Lockfast and Climax 

Patent), by Wilson & Co, Ld, 
Barnsley , spmnmg rings to fit any 
ring frames, by Eadie Bros & Co , 
card clothing of every descnption, 
by J Lister & Sons, roller cloths 
|“j;^^^®tc,etc,byS Porntt & 
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Mr MANGALDASS GIRDHAR- 
PAREKH was born at 
Ahmedabad m ihe year i86i and 
was educated m one of the local 
schools of that city His father, 
who had very limited means, was a 
good accountant He took gieat 
pains m giving his son a sound edu- 
cation and bringing him up as a 
thorough accountant After finish- 
ing his school career, Jit Parekh 
joined one of the local mills m 
Ahmedabad under the management 
of Mr Munsukhbhoy Bhagoobhai, 
as a store-keeper on a small salary 
It did not take him long to master 
the Store Department 13 v his keen 
foresight, he observed that, as the 
Mill industry uas then in its 



Mr M. G P,VRi-Mi 


infancy m Ahmedabad, a good 
margin was obtainable on the stores 
sold to the mills, and therefore he 
left his appointment, and made a 
start m trading in Mill Stores on his 
own account He soon made money 
enough to ventuie in the trade of 
j'arn, wherein he had extraordinarily 
good success owing to his sound 
judgment, forethought, and business 
acumen With his gams he formed 
the plan of building a mill, and with 
the help of his friends, whose con- 
fidence m Ins business capacity was 
daily improving, he was enabled 
to get cajntahsts to take up the 
shares, and he eventually formed the 
Aryodaya Spinning and Weaving Co , 
Ld , with a capital of Rs 5,00,000 


the cyclopedia OJ INDIA, 

attempt, 
m the extension 

nlrfn^ ^^97 ^6 becamc a 

partner with Mr H M Mehta, of 

him m starting 
the Mills Stores Trading Company 

I ^ h^imited That was a 

lucky hit, and since then both the 
partners have fared exceedingly well 
m their various attempts In the 
year igoi he accepted the agency of 
the Rajnagar Spinning & Weaving 
Co , Ld , which was then m a verj' 
deplorable financial position The 
original value of 1,000 rupees for each 
share had fallen as low as Rs 50 
only Mr Mangaldass with his usual 
tact and ability pulled this concern 
out of the mire, and the value of each 
share has risen from the low sum of 
Rs 50 to Rs 1,400 In 1904 he 
bought the Victoria Mills m Bombay 

II ith Mr Mehta, which also proved a 
vei} successful bargain In fact, 
Mr Mangaldass is a self-made man, 
and by dint of his industrj and 
foresight has amassed a large fortune 
Mithm the last 15 j'ears, and his 
yearlj income at present is not far 
short of ^^40,000 He is a wonder- 
ful organizer, and the Ahmedabad 
trade recognizes him as such, and 
if spared, he will soon jirove to 
be a “Tata” of Ahmedabad He 
is the Secretarj’ of the Mill Owners’ 
Association of Ahmedabad Mr 
Mangaldas is well known for his 
chanties His purse was kept freely 
open during the last famine, when he 
distributed baked bread, gram, etc , 
r erj' freely to the deserving, and paid 
large sums towards pieserving cattle 
in the districts He also spends 
thousands of rupees mprnmte chan- 
ties and m the cause of education 


Messrs MEISTER LUCIUS & 
BRUNING, Ld , have their offices 
at 32, Hornby Road, Bombay The 
firm has been established in Bombaj' 
since the year 1903 and deals princi- 
pally in the aniline and ahzarmedyes, 
artificial mdigo, and pharmaceutical 
products manufactured by Messrs 
Farbwerke, vorm Meister Lucius & 
Bruning of Hoechst-on-Mam, one of 
the leading firms of the chemical in- 
dustry of Germany Formerly their 
business was earned on m India by 
agents, and from the year 1899 to 1903 

Ml J C R Nabert acted as such 
However, it was thought expedient 
to form a Joint Stock Company in 
Bombay for the further development 


business m India, and accordingly 
in the year 1903 the present Limited 
Lompany was formed under the able 
Managing Directorship of Mr Nabert 
The dyes handled by this Company 
aie used .n dyeing cotton, wool, half- 
wool, Silk, jute, leather, paper, straw, 
feathers, etc , and they can also be 
used in the preparation of mks, 
soaps, colouring essences, and several 
other such purposes 

Mr JOHANN CARL REIN- 
FRIED NABERT, the Managing 
Director of the Company, was born 
in Germany m the year i860, and 
passed through a first class Grammar 
School, and a Commeraal Academy 
Attlie age of 17 he left his native 



intry and resided and travelled for 
years m many ditferent countries 
various parts of the world, during 
iich penod he gamed verj^ valuable 
bimation and commercial knowl 
»e He was acting as a manager for 
?eral firms in the Dutch East Indies, 
illand, and Germany, and his ex- 
rience m various kinds of import 
d e\poit trade is wide and valu- 
le In 1899 he entered the service 
Messrs Farbwerke, vorm Meister 
icius & Brunmg of Hoechst-on- 
jin, Germany, who m the sam^ear 
legated him as tlieir Agent to Bom- 
,V where he is now carrying on the 
rge business of his firm, Messrs 
eister Lucius & Brunmg, I d , very 
ccessfully 




Babu NIL MONEY MITTEH, 
c n was born at Barda, near 
Diamond Harbour in Bengal, m the 
year 1828 He was the son of 
very respectable parents, belonging 
to a reputable Kayastha family 
Litigation had wasted the family 
possessions, and Babu Nil Money 
had to rely on his own exertions for 
his advancement His first studies 
were carried on at the village school, 
where he showed a remarkable 
aptitude for mathematics, winch laid 
the foundation of his future 
distinguished career as an engineer 
In 1840, he joined the L M S 
Institution at Bhoivanipur, for the 
purpose of continuing his studies, 
and later he entered the Free Church 



The late Babu Nil Monei Mitter 

Institution, where he earned off th 
mghest prizes and scholarship! 
He attracted the attention of th 
professors of the Institution an* 
was a favourite with all, indudm 
the well-known Dr Duff, by whos 
Henry Lawrenw 
Babu Nil Money Mitter was enable- 
to enter the Thomason Civ 
Engineering College at Rurki, 1: 
i« 5 i He was the first student fror 
TvS? L® “^™Hed into tha 

institution, hitherto intended for th 
of students 0 
Europeandescent Here,heobtaine( 
the highest prizes and stood first 1 
the examination of 1852 !„ th 
following year he passed the Com 
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mittee examination with credit Md 

was awarded a special pnze of pro- 
fessional books An appomlment 
as Sub-Assistant Civil Engineer at 
Calcutta followed, and within a few 
years he rose to the rank of 
Executive Engineer In 1859, “ 
resigned the service and commen ceil 
a professional career on his own 
account 5 having in view the devel- 
opment of the leatned branch ot 
the engineering profession as a line 
of work for his countrymen Indeed, 
in this, as in many other matters, 
he was a pioneer among the natives 
of India He became one of the 
foremost exponents of Indian archi- 
tecture on modem lines, and his 
labours resulted in beautiful edifices, 
such as the palace of Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, the lesidences of Babu 
Kah Kisen Tagore, Rai Nundo Lai 
Bose and Rai Pasupati Nath Bose, 
and Babu Kirti Chunder Mitter, the 
Science Association, the Metropoli- 
tan Institution and many other 
buildings Sii Alfred Croft, as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, bestowed a graceful eulogmm 
upon him at the Convocation 
Meeting of 1895 After alluding to 
h's brilliant careei at Rurki and in 
the public service, he said — ‘ ‘ He 
was a man of vigorous and indepen- 
dent spirit and after a few yeais 
he quitted the service of Govern- 
ment to set up in business foi 
himself In a short time he rose to a 
high position among the architects 
of the metropolis To the residents 
of Calcutta it may be said— S» 
moniimenimi gmm, cmumsptce 
The mansions of many of the 
wealthy inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
other importantbuildings of a public 
character, bear witness to the origin- 
ality and success of hts ideas" 
The public life of Babu Nil Money 
Mitter was many-sided He was a 
Municipal Commissioner of 
Calcutta. Vice Chairman of the 
Cossipur and Chitpur Municipality, 
and Chairman of the South Dum- 
Dum Muniapahty, an Honorary 
Magistrate of the 34-Parganas and 
Dum-Dum, a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, and a member of the 
Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science In memory of his 
mother he established and maintain- 
eci a school m his native village of 
Barfa He also established a school 

at ohambazar which he named aftei 
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hm great friend, Pandit Iswar 
Chunder Vidyasagar He was fore- 
most in developing the resources of 
Madhuput, in the Santtial ParganM, 
as a health resort He was highly 
popular, and his sterlmgqualities of 
head and heart, and his integrity, 
chanty and manliness, won the 
respect of all sections of the com- 
munity He had the distinction of 
being the pioneer Indian engineer on 
modern lines His death occurred 
on the 24th August 1894 

Mr J N MOOKERJEE, son of 
Mr T C Mookerjee, was born in 
1869 at a village near Baraset in the 
24-Parganas, and he was educated 
m his native village school up 



Mr J N Mookfrjee 

to the age of xo years He was 
then taken to Calcutta and placed 
in the Sansknt College At the 
early age of eighteen he was sent 
to various places in Bengal and 
North-Western Provinces with a 
well-known contracting firm 
under whose guidance he care- 
fully studied for several years the 
system of water works obtaining 
there, and obtained a thorough 
insight into the complicated though 
useful art of the filtration, pre- 
servation and supply of drinking- 
water for towns “ 

In 18^ he established the well- 
known Engineering and Contracting 
firm of Messrs Sanya], Mookerjee 
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& Co at Benares, and at jjresent 
he IS a paitner of Messrs T C 
Mookerjee & Co , Water Works and 
Building Contractors to the Calcutta 
Municijialitv, and Proprietor of the 
evtensive brickfields at Kotrung 
on the Hooghl}'^ He is also a 
Directoi of the United Bengal and 
Assam Pharmaceutical and Chemi- 
cal Co , Ld 

Ml J N Mookeijec comes of a 
noble family, and is a gentleman of 
quiet, amiable and accomplished 
manneis He is well known for 
his chaiitablc gifts to the pool 
and needy 

Messrs KRISTO NATH MOOK- 
ER]EE & Co Builders and Con- 


Jute Factoiy at Barnagore The 
firm undertake all descnptions of 
liUilding work Since the establish- 
ment of the firm a separate 
dejiartment has been inaugurated 
foi evecution of orders for supphes 
of all descriptions The sole 
pioprietoi of the firm is Babu 
Kiisto Nath Morkerjee 

Bibu KRISTO NATH MOOK- 
ERJEE, sole propnetor of the fiim 
of Kr.sto Nath Mookerjee & Co,, 
was born at Bhadracaly in 1847 
and educated at Utterparah and 
Bariackpoie Government Schools 
On leaving school he joined Govern- 
ment sei vice, and spent several years 
in official appointments and in the 


Eastern Bengal State Railway 
After the death of Babu K L. Mooker- 
jee and the consequent separation of 
the firm of S C Mookerjee & Co , 



Bvuv Erected by Babu K N Mookeujee 

BARVAOOBE 

^ ^ T 1 


tractors, 7, Swallow Lane CaJento 
Established 1902 This ^wm hav 
eained a high reputa 10 
gcneial e\cellence of thew 
narticulaily lu the election of mill 
iSngs othei 

Within the five 3 ears of 

tence the firm of K Is ^looker ee 

&Co have built four 

The South Alliance 

laffitdal ■ theKinnison Mills at 

tmagaVh ; the Naihatty Jute Mills 

IfH^jinagore; ^,®rBllly 

s;n.ot.on o( tl>c ^ 

» So«t). Bnmaiorc 



service of the East Indian R^lway 
Company. His inclination did not, 
Svei! tend m the direction of 
clerical seivncc, and he joined Bre 

bnildnig trade in in 1881. 

when he was employed by 

S worte'’^S^tlus^capac?tVhe 

MU Water Works He « ako 

Hooehly, which was entrustea 
Messrs K L Mookerjee & Co m 


Babu Karsro iVath Mookerjee 

Babu K N Mookeijee earned out 
much work under the latter fim , 
but in 1902 he severed his connec- 
tion, and started business on his 
own account Babu Knsto Nath 
Mookerjee was personally known to 
the famous engineer, S.r Bradford 
Leslie, who gave him the follmv.ng 
testimonial, dated 1887 — Babu 
Kristo Nath Mookerjee has been 
known to me smee the j'ear 1801, 
having had charge of many petty 
repairs and additions I ha\e had 
made to the Beehive at Tittaghur, 
and I have great Pleasure in certi- 
fying that he is a very civil, int^- 

gent, and industrious man. and well 
acquainted with all desenpti 
building operations 

Rai Sahib B C 

the present manager of the firm 
of Messrs K N Mookerjee & Co . 
was bom at Banackpore m ^50, 
and IS an under-graduate of the 
Calcutta University He joined the 
Military Accounts Depaitment 
1878 m whch Department he 

obtained promotion to 

be left Government semce he h 



nttained the ])OSition of Dc])uty 
Examiner He joined the firm 
of Aftwrs K ^ Slookerjec & Co 



Ru Snhib B C CHVTThBji 

111 1904, sliortly after his retirement 
from Government service 


Mr STEWART BULLENMOUL. 
TRIE, Agent, Bank of Bengal, 
Dcllii, wai Ijorn at Bombay in 
1872 He is the son of the 
late G W Moultrie, Agent at 
Bombay for the Bank of Bengal, 
who joined 
the Bank in 
1S52 a II d 
retired on 
jieiision in 
1S81 Jlr 
S 13 Moul- 
trie was 
eci iica t cd 
at R 11 g b y 
School, Eng- 
land He 
entered busi- 
ness hfc in 
the Man- 
chester and 
Salford 
Bank, Lim- 
ited, at 
Rochdale, 

Lancashire, 
m the \ear 
tSni 1,1 
iSoj he en- 
tered the 
service of 
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the National Bank of India, Ld , 
in London, and in 1806 proceeded 
to Calcutta to join the Bank of 
Bengal He has been connected 
With tins institution ever since, 
and has acted as its Agent at vanous 
branches He became Acting 
Agent at Delhi m March 1907 

Mr R L MORGAN, of the firm 
of Messrs Landale and Morgan, 
Jute Brokers, first arrived m India 
m the year 1880, to join his present 





Mr R L JIORCJU, 
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firm, and on the retirement of Mr. 
D Morgan in i8go, became the 
senior partner The firm is one 
of the oldest jute brokers’ estab- 
lishments in Calcutta, and m add.- 
tion to a large business m baled 
jute for exjiort, it has agencies all 
ov^er the jute-growing districts for 
the supply of raw material to the 
local jute mills and balers 

Messrs NAHAPIET & CO , Jute 
Merchants and Balers, Postgollah, 
Dacca Th s business was estab- 
lished in the year 1896 by Messrs 
Thad S Nahapiet and Abraham 
Lucas, and was carried on by them 
m equal joint shares for the first 
year, when Mr Nahapiet purchased 
his partner's rights and became 
the sole proprietor For several 
years the business was earned on as 
a cutcha baling affair, but owing to 
the energy and business capacity 
of the proprietor, and his personal 
friend and Calcutta agent, Mr 
Thaddeus Mesrope Thaddeus, one of 
the leading jute brokers of Calcutta, 
It increased to such an extent that Mr 
Nahapiet was able to arrange for the 
pui chase of a complete set of pucca 
pressing plant and machinery in 
1906, and since that time the firm 
have been packing pucca baled jute 
under the well-known mark, P A 
This development has been attended 
with great succes®, in conjunction 
with the original cutcha baling busi- 
ness The 
impetus 
thus afford- 
ed to an al- 
ready suc- 
cessful busi- 
n e s s has 

caused it to 
assume large 
dimensions, 
so large, that 
the premises 
have been 
extended, 
new blocks 
of godowns 
built, and a 
complete ex- 
tra pressing 
plant has 
been added 
to the exist- 
ing machin- 
ery Mr 
Nahap 1 et 
also owns a 
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)ute business, with cutcha baling 
plant, in Naramgan], which is 
carried on m conjunction with liis 
Dacca business These premises 
are known as the Goodnail premises 
and were originally acquired, by 
purchase, from Mr A Lucas in 1900 
In the management of his ventures 
Mr Nahapiet has been ably assisted 
by his manager, Mr H M Shircoie, 
who still works under him m the 
same capacity 

Mr THADDEUS SETH 
NAHAPIET, Sole Propiietor of 
Nahapiet & Co , was born at Julpha, 
Ispahan, Persia, in 1866 and came to 
India as a bo}’ in the earlj' eighties 
He Mas educated at the Calcutta 



Mr T. S Nahapiet 


Boys’ School and the Doveton 
College On leaving school he 
obtained an appointment in a shellac 
manufacturing concern This busi- 
ness did not suit him, and after three 
years he joined the jute trade 
as an assistant to the well-known 
pioneer in jute, the late Mr Abra- 
ham Lucas, who, with Mr Marcar 
David, was one of the first men m 
the jute field He served Mr Lucas 
at several stations in East 
Bengal, for three 01 four years, when 
he was admitted as a working 
partner with Mr Lucas, who at the 
same time gave him his daughtei m 
marriage In the following year the 
firm of Nahapiet & Co was started 


jointly by Messrs Nahapiet and 
Lucas, and worked alongside 
Mr Lucas’ own premises This 
business was subsequently acquired 
by Mr Nahapiet In 1903, through 
the influence of Mr T M Thaddeus, 
Mr Nahapiet was asked to work 
the pucca baling business at 
Narainganj, carried on under the 
style of Messrs M Sarkies & Sons 
Under Mr Nahapiet’s energetic 
management, this concern rapidly 
assumed a degree of prosperity that 
could not but have been very pleas- 
ing to its propnetors He even- 
tually handed it over to Messrs 
Finlay, Muii & Co , who now work 
the business Since that time Mr 
Nahapiet has devoted himself to 
M'orking his oM'n business, which 
is in a highly successful and jiros- 
perous condition 

Messrs NARANDAS RAJARAM 
& Co , 2, Dean Lane, Fort, Bombay . 
established in 1S60 Dealers in 
Cotton, Seeds, Iron, and Wheat 
Agents for Cotton Mills, Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Partners, 
Messrs Vijhhucandas Atmaram, 
Maganlal Thakoordas, Ramdas 
Naranda«, and Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas Of two former part- 
ners, Mr Narandas Purshotamdas 
retired from the firm in i895> 

Mr Rajaram Govindram died in 
1894 Mr Vijhhucandas Atmaram, 
the senior partner of the firm, also 
retired on the i8th October 1906. 
Mr Purshotamdas Thakurdas 


solely manages the firm’s cotton 
business, while the other partners 
devote their attention to the seed 
and press business The fiim was 



Mr ViJBHtCANDAS Atmaram 

established for the purpose of 
carrying on business in the above- 
mentioned commodities, in which 
a very large and profitable trade 
has been done for nearly half a 
century In addition, the firm have 
taken up agencies for the follow- 
ing joint Slock Companies The 
Sarasvati Mills, Ld , Bombay 
(spinning only) , the Mofussil 



Sarasvati Mills 



Cotton Manufacturing Co , Ld 
(Broach) , the Surat City Press Co , 
Ld (Surat) , Ginning and Pressing 
Co, Ld , the Broach City Press 
Co , Ld (Broach and Agra), (ginning 
and pressing), the Mahuva City 
Press Co, Id (Mahuva), (ginning 
and pressing), the Amreli Press, 
Factory , the Junagadh Press 
Factory, and the Sarasvati Mills, 
Id , Bombay The mills were 
originally owned by the National 
Spinning and Weaving Co of 
Bombay, which went nto liquida- 
tion in 1895 Messrs Narandas 
Rajaram & Co pui chased the iniUs 
from the liquidators in that yeai 
and formed a Limited Company for 
the purpose of working them The 
mills had passed through many 
hands before coming into the posses- 
sion of the present Company, and 
were originally built when the 
Bombay mdl industry was in its 
infancy At the time of their ac- 
quisition by the Company, there 
were only 15,200 spindles in run- 
ning, but in 1896 the Company added 
5.000 spindles and pieparation 
costing Rs 3,00,000, with a view 

fJS'a production 

For the first few years, owing to 
bad times consequent on famine 
and plague, the Sarasvati Mills, m 
industry of 

Bombay, had a very seveie ordeal 
The energy of 
the Managing Agents kept the 
concern going through the period 
of depiession With the improved 
times of the last few years, however, 
he Company s affairs have taken a 

prosperousturn The capital debt is 
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now nearly discharged, and the mill 
and machinery have been got into 
thoroughly efficient condition Theie 
are about 800 hands in the employ- 
ment of the Company The Mofussil 
Cotton Manufacturing Co , Ld , of 
Broach, another concern in the 
Agency of Messrs Narandas Rajaram 
& Co , owns one of the first mills 
built in India, by Mr London After 
passing through many vicissitudes, 
and changing hands frequently, it 
was acquired by Messrs Naiardas 
Rajarim & Co , who converted it 
into -1 hmited liability company 
m 1895, with a capital of Rs 
0,00,000 Since that penod it has 
steadily advanced in prosperity, 
and neaily all the old machinery 
has been replaced by new and up- 
to-date machines For the last ten 
years the concern has regularly 
paid fair profit on capital The 
whole of its output finds a market 
m the country Tliere are about 
000 men in the employ of this 
Company 
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Office as Manager, and he stil! con- 
tinues in the same position 



air J, Glaeser 


Messrs W H NEBEL & Co , 
Custom House Road, Bombay, Mer- 
^aiUs, e^ablished in the year 1875 

RMn (Germany) 

Ranches, Lyons (France), Bombay, 
Delhi Cawnpore, Amritsar Agen 
cies throughout India.Chma, Austra- 
haandAfnca Sole Propn^tor, Mr 
W F Nebel The firm pnncipallv 
iniports piece-goods and dl kinds df 
general merchandise, and now com- 
extens.ve business Mr 
^^nagerof the firm in 

?Sofi the yea? 

1896 to take charge of the Bombay 



aiOFussii. Cotton Manufacturing Co, Ld 


Mr ARTHUR HILLS 
GLEADOWE-NEWCOMEN, c i e 

V D , A -D^C ,FRGS, FSA {Lteut - 
Col,U P Light Horse), Cawnpore, 
was born on the 9th November 1855 
m Ireland, and educated at Ripon 
and Durham School. Mr Newcomen 
came out to India m 1873 and 
joined Messrs Begg, SutherlSd 
& a , as an assistant He left the 
hrm and engaged m the opium 
industries, blit in 
i88z he left these pursuits to accent 

Pubb?' w "fder Government in the 
Public Works Department From 
this service he retired m igg, 

work as President of the fate r 
mercial Mission to PeSa and^, 

veyed through^ the'^G^’ 

General m UuncTl 
volunteer of high stan,i n 

Tieutenant-Colo fl CoSa?^’ 

United Provinces L/cS^ 
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He has been a volunteer since 1872 
Mr Newcomen has been a great 
traveller In 1901 he visited Pretoria, 
South Africa, in 1895 and 1898 
he was m Egypt , and in North 
Burma in 1903-4, also at differ- 
ent periods he has made ]ouineys 




'i '' 






Lt -Col A. H. GrcADOun NEivcoMbtf. 

of much interest in South China, 
Tapan, Siam, the Malay States, 
and Ceylon. He has devoted 
much of his leisure to sport, cricket, 
polo, hockey, football, big aud 
small game shooting, hunting, pig- 
sticking and general sport His 
Clubs are E I United Service and 
Sports, London 

NEWAL KISHORE PRESS, 
Steam Punting and Lithographic 
Press, Ha/ratgan], Lucknow 
Proprietor, Munshi Piag Naram 

^^hese large printing works were 
founded m 1858 ^ 

Munshi Newal Kishore, ciE, | 
who lived to develop and cany 
on the business till 1895 The 
works, godowns, etc , 
very consideiable area at Haz 

ratgan], and no expense has been 

spaled in equipping 
the latest printing and steam 
rnUinery "^They do a very ex- 
tensive, bupess, 

ment to about 500 men 


who can handle any of the local 
languages, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahratti, Urya, 
Punjabi, etc , besides English 
In consequence, work flows m 
from all parts of India, as well 
as from foreign countries, such 
as Persia A daily vernacular 
paper, “The Oudh Alcbar,’’ is 
also published from the press 
The press do their own type- 
casting, having modern machin- 
ery for the purpose of casting 
type in various languages They 
also do electro-typing and stereo- 
typing and all processes neces- 
sary for their work Lithograph- 
ing is a specialitj' They also 
print all descriptions of educational 
works at prices which place them 
withm reach of the very poorest 
There are branches of the press at 
Lahore, Allahabad and Cawnpore 
The Lucknow Iron Works, estab- 
lished m the year 1899, also belong 
to the same propnetor, Munshi Prag 
Narain Bhargava These works 
arc large and well found, giving 
employment to about 300 hands 
General iron woik is excellently 
turned out, and a speciality is 
made of steel trunks and cash 
boxes There is a foundry attached 
where iron-casting work is executed 
The Lucknow Iron Works are large 
contractors to Government At the 
death, m 1895, of Munshi Newal 
Kishore, c i E , the founder of the 
Steam Printing Works, these were 


inherited and earned on by his son, 
Munshi Prag Narain Bhargava, 
above alluded to as the founder 
and proprietor of the Lucknow 
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The late Munshi Newal Kishore 

Iron Works Munshi Prag Narain 
was born at Allahabad in 1872, 
and educated at the Jubilee High 
School, Lucknow, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the Canning College to 
complete his studies On leaving 
College he seived his apprenticeship 
to his father On the evpiry of his 
apprenticeship he joined his father 


I' ' ' rl'i:' 
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KISHORE PRESS, LOCKNOWJ 
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m the printing business he had es- 
tablished, and in his other ventures 
The Alunshi is a large landed proprie- 
tor, having inherited the ancestral 


Bank, Jubbulpore, a trustee of the 
Agra College, and member of the 
Muinupal Board He is also pro- 
pi letor of the Newal Kishore Ice 



Lucknow Irov Works 


property His zemindaries m 
the districts of Aligarh are 
very e\tensive, and he has a 
^latial residence at Aligarh 
He owns considerable personal 
property m land in the districts 
of toda, Barabanki, Unao, 
and Hamirpore, where, being 
an ardent and progressive 
agiiciiltunst, he carries out 
extensive experiments m the 
cultivation of field and garden i 
Recently he has 
started an expeiimental garden 
business, 

te- 
nons are very extensive Be- 

tlie propiietot of 
It Wa'i Steam Print- 
lronW°'^i^ Lucknow 

US large oiierations, extendme 

He IS also .1 Directoi of the 
JJper India Paper Mill Co , 
r concern of ivh'ch In 
ather, Munsln Neival Kishore” 
a ^ Roundel He is 

a? Upper Indm 

honors an 

loroftlipTn**^ 

the Bhargava Commercial ' 


Factory at Lucknow In his vauous 
works lie gives employment to up- 
wards of 1,500 men Munshi Prag 
Narain is the compiler of the Sahifai- 
Zanin (golden book), which he pub- 
lished m iqo3 This is a splendid 
Indian biographical work, contain- 


V v>-‘ 


mg 2,000 biographies and 500 illus- 
trations, and is issued in a style 
highly creditable to the publishers 

Mr GOVIND PERSHAD 
BHARGAVA, son of the late Babu 
Ram Sawak, younger brother of 
Munshi Newal Kishore, c i E , was 
born in 1877, and educated at 
Lucknow and Agra After leaving 
school, Govind Pershad entered the 
engineenng profession, and having 



Munshi Prag Narain Bhargava, 
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perfected himself was appointed 

of the Lucknow S 

Works in i 8 gg, which post he has 
capably filled ever since The 
works, which give employment to 
300 men, form an entirely 
fodian industry, no European? 
being employed They maL a 
speciauty of bolts, rivets and nuts 
as weU as steel trunks, cash boxes’, 
etc They do a large contract 
business with railways Mr Go- 
vind Persh^ is a membei of the 
bociety of Engineeis, England 

The NORTH-WEST SOAP Co 
Ld One of the mosi inteieslrg 
features of modem Iniia is the pro- 
gicss made m arts and manufac- 
tures Of these latter, one of the 
most stukig is soap, and when 
soap IS mentoned, the name of 
the North-West Soap Manufactiinng 
Company naturally conics first to 
mind The difficulties to be over- 
come by the pioneers of an mdusti j 
of this description are not easy to 
realise, except by those who have 
actually experienced these difficul- 
ties. It is beside the mark to say 
that the experience and woikshop 
practice of the Western world are 
ready to hand , for to start a factory 
in India is a vastly different matter 
to starting one m Europe In the 
first place, skilled woikmen have 
literally to be created out of a raw 
material, so ignorant, so prejudiced, 
so different from anything to be 
found anj where else in the world, 
that the task often seems impossi- 
ble Then, again, there is the 
climate India with a cLmate 
ranging from intense cold to ex- 
treme heat, sometimes exceedingly 
dr}', and at otheis surchaiged with 
humidity, jiresents unexpected dif- 
ficulties to the manufactuier, 
particulaily to him whose business 
it IS to make soap Bearing these 
facts in mmd, the jihenomenai 
ri^e of the North-West Soap Com- 
pany must be looked upon as no 
mean achievement, and asrcflecl- 
ing great ciedit ujion those who 
adventuied then capital and 
endowed the enterpiise with then 
brains and skill 

,The concern was or.ginally 
started as a pnvate enterprise at 
Meerut m 1879 The oiigmal 
promoter miscalculated the 
amount of capital required, and 
his funds soon becoming exhaus- 
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ted, a 


native, came to a chan- th.t K 

the sum of Rs 75,000 reSer?^^^ ^^^^rantly-s/entld^ ^ n 

business ac o ; the refinBn delicate, an.! 


pany rhus was 3151+13+**/? ii. 



refined toilet soans „ and 

by the ton frSL r'l 0“t 

North-West Soan af the 

theSickoMhewit'hV® ^ 

Smn ®°®P'b"bng, candle-making, 
depar^tmektr'"^'’^ despatchme 




The Jale 5Ii A E Shorter 

soaps in India after modern Euro- 
pean methods Soap, of a land, 
had been made m India for cen- 
turies , but anybody who has had 
the misfortune to come across Dacca 
or Amiitsar soap will doubly appie- 


wa? incept, on the Compani 

iuaLtv oT ?i; d 

constantiv bas been 

constantly improved by tiieless 

expenment. the first outputTtS 

thP^'r^i °C?b® highest class At 
the Calcutta Exh’ht on of 1883-84 

me Company gamed the only Gold 

Sm nfT manufactur- 
cl norland The late Mr A E 

bhortei , then Genei al Manager, was in 
charge of the exhibit, wluch consisted 
of soaps manufactured by himself 
Ihe h.gh quality of the North- 
uestern Soaps soon attracted a 
w.de demand, and in consequence, 
the Meerut Works had to be 
repeatedly extended, and the capital 
of the Company was twice increased 
Still, the facilities were not sufficient, 
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and m"'i893, ]ust ten years from 
the date of the Calcutta Exhibition, 
and fourteen years from the found- 
ing of the Company, the Calcutta 
factory was started on a small scale 
on a plot of ground, secured by Mr 
Shorter, on a portion of the estate 
of the late King of Oudh at Garden 
Reach The uniform success attend 
ing the operations of the Compan\ 


in the sides of the boiling vats, into 
a mixing machine, where n the soap 
is cooled down In the case of soaps 
for toilet purposes, the colour and 
perfume are here added From 
these mixers the soap is run into 
huge boxes, made of plates of iron 
clamped together, in whch it is 
allowed to rema n for thiee to four 
da}'s, or unt 1 quite cold, when thf 



So^p Company s So\p rACToiu 


were again manifested in the Calcutta 
factory, which has been thrice en 
larg^, necessitating two increases of 
^pital, which now amounts to eleven 
laklis of rupees 

on lines similar to the Meerut ure- 

rmjs, the buildings standing on Li 

^ a large quadrangle 

sSran^f on out-door 

woik, and for storing casks, cases and 

tedn„ +l offices are situa- 

te on the north of the quadrangle 

used as P floor being 
-nn 1?^, i^osidential quarters Thp 

iv 

"“Oinfl the offices In a compr nf 
“ ‘M* to 

TW p oPf ations of soap-boiling 
ffic inmedTeSs 

On completion soap-making 

««'fture?s rnn thm^^l 

run through large pipes 


clamps and side plates are removed 
and a brobdignagian block of soap 
IS re\ealed, standing on the bottom 
plate whiCh rests on iron wheels, 
enabling the finished block to be run 
to any part of the factory for cut- 
ting up If the soap is of household 
description, it is cut into bars by an 
ingenious machine and allowed to 
dry in open piles, when it is ready 
to pack in cases for delivery Toilet 
soap passes through a more elaborate 
style of cutting, and is dried m a 
room heated to a rather higher 
temperature than the hottest cham- 
bei of a Turkish bath The pieces 
are then stamped into tablets of 
vanous shapes, usually with the 
Company's name on one side and 
the name of the soap on the othei 
Next to the boiLng-house is the 
stamping room, where 
the tablets are cut and stamped as 
above described Adjacent to the 
stamping room is the packing room, 

' Ki^^ 1 *®,^^cts are put up m suit- 

ably labelled cases of various shapes 
and sizes The Toilet Soap millfng 
important department. 

IS devoted to the manufacture of the 
highest cl^s of toilet soaps These 
are made from edible oils and fats, 
carefully clarified, and boiled with 
chemicals, resulting m 
a white curd soap wh'ch is cut into 
shavings by machinery, all the 
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surplus moisture being evaporated 
in the drying room, till the soap is of 
the nature of dned chips These are 
ground m a mill, between granite 
rollers, nntil a stiff, homogeneous 
paste IS produced, which again is 
forced by a machine of enormous 
power through interchangeable 
mouth-pieces, according to the shape 
of tablet required It emerges m a 
continuous bar, which is cut off into 
suitable lengths, to be pressed into 
artistic shapes m powerful screw- 
pi esses The resulting tablets are 
wrapped in artistic wrappers of 
vaiicnis designs, and packed m suit- 
able boxes, lined with lace papci and 
neatly labelled 

Candle-making foims another 
branch of the Company’s bus ness, 
the mateuals being 
laigely produced on 
the premises Glj- 
ceiine, which is so 
largely used in toilet 
preparation, is made 
at the factory, be- 
ing a by-product of 
fats ano oils The 
Company has a 
complete installa- 
tion for clanfymg 
and concentrating 
the "wifeet water” 
which contains the 
glycerine The 
Company have in- 
st ailed a cool- 
chamber, where 
tallow is pressed to 
remove the oil (the 
hard portion oi 
wax. being the onl} 
item which is te- 
quired for candle- 
making), so that 
the operation need 
not be discontinued dunng the 
hot weather on account of excessive 
temperature The candle-moulding, 
a very interesting branch of the 
Company’s business, wbicbis^ing 
on in a separate room, forms the 
subject of one of the accompanying 

'"SIS and wood bovmaking 
,s a branch of the Company s busi- 
ness which IB carried on a separate 
fipnartment under the name oi tne 
S Sx Manofactoting Comp.n| 

ft. , conducted 

me and not only supplies the tins 
an^d boxes required by Soap and 
Candle Company, but has also 


extensive clientele throughout India 
Here, boxes for every conceivable 
purpose are turned out Tins for 
tea, coHee, jam, preserved-fruit, 
tobacco, cigarettes, arroivroot tooth- 
powder, blacking, leather-pobshes, 
etc Card board boxes for millinery, 
tailoring, haberdashery, boots, 
cigarettes, cheroots, etc Wooden 
boxes, and every descnption of 
packing cases, for forwarding goods 
by rail or post The factory has 
a complete plant of up-to-date 
machinery for the rapid manufac- 
ture of boxes, including a set of 
wonderful nailing-machmes, by 
means of which the sides and 
bottoms of wooden boxes are nailed 
together very speedilj’, as many as 
s X nails being dnven home at one 





N.-W Soap CoMPAm’s Tin Workshops. 

time, when required Every branch 
of the Company's business is under 
skiUed European supeivision, and in 
chaige of men who have gamed 
St knowledge of their business 

mSe best manufacturing concerns 

in England and Europe The other 
employes of the Company are 
Sely natives of India The capital 
has been largely 
Indian shareholders, and by f 
K part of the material used m 
the maSifacture of soap ^nd candks 
of local production, the com 
pany therefore may justly claim to 
be a^eal Swadeshi enterprise of the 
best kind. 


The NOKTH-WEST TAN- 
NERY Company, Limited, Cawn- 
pore Established m the year 
1893 Head Office, Cawnpore, 
with agencies throughout India 
London Agents, Allen Brothers & 
Company, 14, Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate Street The Company 
and Its Factory was fiist started in 
the year 1891 by Mr E Foy, 
with the co-operation of Mr Bond ; 
and in the year 1893 the concern 
was turned into a limited liability 
company with a nominal capital 
of rupees ten lakhs, subscribed 
capital lakhs The Companj 
employs over 1,230 hands, and its 
factories and premises occupy 35 
acres of land on the banks of the 
Ganges The Company is the 
laigest retail maker 
of leather goods in 
the East, and manu- 
factures throughout 
with the latest and 
best English and 
American machi- 
nery, while every 
department IS con- 
trolled by European 
experts Besides 
being tanners and 
curriers, the Com- 
pany manufactures 
bags, trunks, port- 
manteaux, Glads- 
1 0 n e bags, suit 
cases, courier and 
brief bags, belting, 
harness, saddles, 
boots, shoes, tra- 
velling requisites 
of every descrip- 
tion, and military 
equipments The 
leather used is 
tanned and cur- 
ried m the Company’s ownl^^fy; 
on exact English principles and by 
the latest scientific 
absolutely free from the objection- 
able smell, common ^ 

all country productions Each 

article produced is subjected to a 

severe and searching exammabon 

before leaving the ^ ..gd 

Company has senoasly re^g^^d 
the importance of 
strength^and the p * 
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Cape Comorin In short, from the 
Re 1-12 0 shoe to the State harness 
worth Rs 15,000, each and every 
article manufactured by the Com- 
pany, compares very favourably 
with a similar article made anywhere 
else, quality for quality, and better 
value for the pnces charged For 
the convenience of its constituents, 
the Company has opened a special 
branch for repairs of all kinds 
carried on in an efficient manner 
The Company has amongst its 
other customers. His Majesty The 
Amir of Afghanistan, and almost 
every Native State m India, and 
has also an extensive connection 
amongst Regiments, Railways, and 
Municipalities , besides, a very 
large business amongst all classes 
m India, including the leading 
State Officials and other Officers, 
both Civil and Military The out- 
turn of the Factory has steadily 
mcreased year after year, and the 
Company is at present working in a 
lery thriving condition 

TrSt °?IpTAL SOAP FAC- 

concern 

was established in the year 2906 


and IS furnished throughout with 
the most up-to-date French machin- 
ery for the manufacture of toilet soap 
and soaps of aH description The 
process carried on at the Factory 
under capable experts embodies 
the latest and best methods of manu- 
facture as earned out in the famous 
soap manufactones of France In 
a very short space of time the soaps 
made at the Oriental Factory found 
such favour with the public that 
the management had to import and 
install additional machinery for mak- 
ing toilet soaps and extra plant for 
bar soaps The total outturn of the 
Factory by these means has been 
raised to 2,000 lbs per day of toilet, 
and 1,000 lbs per day of bar and 
other commercid soaps The fac- 
tory buildings are all new and have 
been specially erected They are 
atuated at Goa Bagan, Calcutta 
The products of the Factory have 
met with striking success, and its 
affairs are in a very flourishing 
condition No pains are spared 
to ensure the future success of the 
Factory, and to maintain the 
standard of excellence of its manu- 
factures, and to this end the manage- 


ment have deputed a young man of 
considerable talent to visit Pans 
where he is acquiring a knowledge of 
the latest and most improved modes 
of soap-making as carried on in one 
of the largest soap factones of Pans 
The Onental SoapFactory in order to 
effect the pnnting of its own labds, 
etc , in the best style has established 
a printing press named the " Paragon 
Press " where high class printing is 
earned out The Factory has been 
awarded many medals and certi- 
ficates in various parts of India 
for its soaps The Proprietress is 
Srimati Hemnalini Chovvdhurani, 
and a gentleman from Pans acts as 
chemist and consulting expert 
Superintendent, B C Ghosh, mana- 
ger, D C Ray, assistant manager, 
P N Chakravarty, boiling super- 
visor, P K Chakravarty, machine 
master, S C Muzumdar, des- 
patcher, S Biswas There are about 
50 workmen and others employed 
at the works Representatives 
for Branch Offices —For Burma 
and the Far Fast, H Gupta, for 
Madms and Ceylon, | Gupta, for 
Bombay, Messrs K B Sen & Co 
for the United Provinces and the 
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Punjab, P Chakravarti , for a member of the Bombay Chamber has attained the same eminence or 
Dacca, Messrs M L Dey The of Commerce enjoys the same reputation and popu- 

Managmg Director is Mr P N Roy larity as the firm of Butto Knsto 

Chowdhury The capital invested Mr G OSTERMAYER, partner Paul & Co Babu Bhut Nath Paul 
amounts to Rs 1,00,000 in the above firm, vvas born in was compelled to discontinue his 


raui u) caou cnut watn Faui 

amounts to res 1,00,000 in tne aoove nrm, was born in was compelled to discontinue his 

Germany in 1871 He was also studies at an early age to ]om his 
Messrs M OSTERMAYER & educated there, and aftei passing father’s business, which even then 
Company, Merchants and Agents, the military traimng was engaged had grown so much as to be impossi 
3, Elphmstone Circle, Bombay, with Messrs G L Gaiser, Mer- ble of efficient management by Babu 
were established in the year 1891 chants, Hamburg, in the year iSgr-a Butto Knsto Paul alone This 
by Mr M Ostermayer They have He tv as then connected with event marks an epoch m the his- 
a branch in Madras, 169, Devaraja Messrs S Albrecht & Company, of toiy of the firm, for from the 
Modelly Street Mr M Ostermayer Manchester, for a jmar, was in the moment Babu Bhut Nath Paul took 
retired in the year 1898, when south of Germany for three years, his seat behind the counter, success 
Messrs G Ostermayer and H He- and then joined the Bad.sche-Anilin came in with a rush and the business 
berlem took over the firm It and Soda-Fabiik for three months, began to increase by leaps and 
deals pi incipally m dj'es, represent- and afterwards came to India bounds, and it is well known that the 
mg the well-known firm of Badis- m the year 1893 to join Messis M present unique position of the firm 
Che- Amlin and Soda-Fabnk, Lud- Ostermajei & Company Mr H is due to his undoubted genius, 
vigshafen on Rhine, Germany, the Heberlein joined the firm m the single-minded devotion, and re- 
year 1892 He was born in Ger- 
many, and was educated partly 
in Germany and partly m Switzer- 
land He gamed his commercial 
knowledge and experience in differ- 
ent Banks in Switzerland, Ger- 
many and England He was also 
connected with different commercial 
houses m Europe He came to 
India m the 5'ear 1892 as an assist- 
ant m the firm, and was made a 
partner in the jmar 1898 

Messrs PATTON & Co, Incor- 
jjorated Accountants and Auditors, 

2, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta 

Mr Lauder Primrose Patton 
came to Calcutta m January 1892 
as Accountant to Messrs Lyall. 

Marshall & Co On ist November 
1807, he began practice at No 2, 

Mangoe Lane, as a P^ic ac^unt- 
ant undei the style of Patton & (to 
Mr Patton is an associate of th 
Society of Accountants and Auditors 
(Incorpoiated 1885), london 




Mr. G OsTIRMAMR 


Babu Bitto Kristo PaIjI. 

markable business acumen The 
Magnitude of the business and the 
^ ,+ot,nn it deservedly en- 


SissTffg 

Ilso represents Brunner, Mond & ^hev are wholesale and retail chem- J ^ 300 assistants 

ISMil SSi 

required by the nulls 
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and integrity which characterize 
their transactions with them In 
fact, It may be said without exaggera- 
tion that thej have, by their straight- 
fonvard dealings, aided in thercmoval 
of obstacles which stood in the way 
of freer intercourse in business 
between Bengalis and Europeans 
In private life both father and son 
are examples to their countrymen 
They are orthodox Hindus, and 
though they are acknowledged leaders 
of their community , they still retain 
the simple and quiet ways of their 
early life, and everything they do is 
characterized by an entire absence of 
ostentation Though they give full 
scope to their generous impulses, the 
woild at large knows very little of the 
extent of their extensive charities 


Messrs PEAKE, ALLEN & Co , 
Manufacturing and Dispensing 
Chemists and Aerated Watei Manu- 
factureis, Lucknow Established m 
the year 1851 Besides being whole- 
sale chemists and manufacturers of 
aerated waters on a large scale, the 
firm do a considerable general busi- 
ness as importers, photographic 
suppliers, etc They are also auc- 
tioneers in a large way of business, 
and also deal largely in furniture 
During the past five years the 
firm have largely extended their 
business, and their building at 
Lucknow, with its extensive front- 
age, IS one of the finest in the 
city They employ seveial Euio- 
peans and about fifty native em- 
ployees Their wholesale catalogue 





circulates all over India, and leads 
to a very large business Mr 
John Albert Banyard, the present 
head of the business, has been asso- 
ciated with the firm for the past 
20 years and has conducted it 
himself for the last five years He 
is a qualified chemist and acquired 
his experience m England 

Messrs PAXTON & Co , Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers and Im- 
porters, Allahabad Th’S fiim was 
origmally estalihshed m Calcutta in 
the early si\t es by the late Adam 
Paxton, but was removed to Allaha- 
bad in the j'e.ir 1869 ^Ii Adam 
Paxton carried on tlie business till 
hs death m 1900, when he was 
succeeded m the proprietorship 
by his two sons, Messrs George 
I and Evelyn Paxton, and his 
daughter. Miss Kate Paxton, who 
inherited the business Messrs 
George and Evelyn Paxton aie 
the active managers of the firm’s 
affairs They manufactuie high- 
class hand-sewn boots and shoes 
walking, iiding, shooting, and ali 
descriptions of men’s foot-gear, 
and m this department they 
employ some 30 skilled workmen 
who have all been trained m the 
business of manufacture bv 
Meprs Paxton* Co Their manu- 
facture of hand-made boots and 
shoes is a special line, and they do 
a very extensive business, not only 
m India, but with Hong-Kone 

mth England They are also 
large importers of harness, sad- 
d ery and sporting goods Both 
the mandgmg partners arc thor- 
uglily practical men m their 
line of business, having received 

father 

Partner ifnesJs'^^SxtonK^ 
Allahabad was born at Simla m 

schoo^rm 1 educated at 
^hools m Simla and Calcutta 

?"J«avmg school he joined his 
fether m the business of Paxton 
« Co , m which he has romo 5 

^900, succeeding h? 

Secretary from 1886 to He 
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passed through the vanous Chairs 
and was installed Master of the 



Overseer, District Grand Lodge of 
Bengal He was exalted to the 
degree of Royal Arch Mason in the 

IT 1887, and has served 111 all difficulties, and the subtle flavours 

ee Chairs — 1st, and and 3rd, and of the special fruits of India are lost 

P D G 1st Assistant Sojourner in the act of preserving unless 

D G Chapter of Bengal He special knowledge and skill is 


fresh fruit preserves. The preser- 
vation of the delicacy of favour of 
tropical fruits has long presented 


Mr George Paxton 


Lodge on 
He became 
year 1886 


1 8th Decemher 1900 
a Mark Mason 111 the 
He IS Grand D J 


is P 
in 

has taken the 
1 8th degree and 
has been through 
the various 
Chairs Mr 
Evelyn Paxton, 
the second part- 
nei of Paxton & 
Co , was bom 
and educated at 
Calcutta and 
joined hisfathei 
in business after 
leaving school 

PIONEER 
CONDIMENT 
Company, Cal- 
cutta, Head 
Office and Fac- 
tory, 37. Benia- 
tola Lane, Cal- 
cutta , Show 

rooms, 173. Bhur- 




rumtollah Street, 
Calcutta , manufac- 
turers of the cele- 
brated "Manuva 
Brand Indian con- 
dim e n t s , jams, 
jellies, chutneys, 
preserves, raarma 


P«B.H COH».«HT CO«-.»VS FAC«>«V. 


„ V T' r'n ^TALI* AT THE CAI CUTTA 

Pioneer Condiment Co s Stali. a 
Exhibition 

brouEht to bear The (^mpanj, 
have sannounted these difficulties, 
aud put up. lu ItcnneticS' 
tins preserves of Indian fru 
which are specially attractive as 
retaining the ^characteristic flavour 
of the fresh article The Pioneer 
jellies, UUU.A.CJ,., l^ave attained a well- 

preserves, raarma- ^^JJ^^^reputation for the prepara- 
lades, syrups, sauces, d^erv descriptions of 

pickles, cheeses ^Q^ders which are peculiar to 

curry powders, pep- J" ^ry The same may be said 
pers, vinegar, etc the conn 

To this business the ° ^^facture manppecml 

Company have re- ^ J vinegar has been 

cently added the jar t ^ bg the 

preparation of bar- nee > - ,n India The 

lev, arrowroot and b P , by the firm have 
siSilar food stuffs, s^ups mad y 

IJSSy Ptepated *^5fu.Xald,sp.^.n«, 

fOT the use oi in- by V sufficiently 

fants and invalids, whm In the pre 

^ptcSfyoUiSaS r-a^onct barley. attuwtoo,et , 
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the Company have been very suc- 
cessful The raw material is grown 
on lands belonging to the Company, 
and the preparation is carried out 
in the most cleanly and scientific 
manner by automatic machinery 


The POONA SUGAR WORKS 
AND RUM DISTILLERY This 
concern was established in the year 
1882 by the late Mr Adurjee Dorabjee 
Ghaswalla Shortly after the starting 
of the Works, Government, through 



The Poona Sugar Works and Rum Distillery 


IS untouched by 
hand These preparations have 
come largely into use for domestic 
and hospital purposes The 
operations at the Pioneer Condi- 
ment Company’s Factory are 
carriedouton up to-date hvmenic 

of Dr™ ^5® direct supervision 
01 Dr Haridhan Dutta, an ex- 
Pjr^ed specialist m 
matters An expert is also 
by the CompaTy! 
S k is the selection of 

the best fruit m the most whole- 

The Company 

aS hifff 

Exhibftinn^ awards at the various 

their manuff'rT®® quantities of 
to Eumr^ rf f ® exported 



its Abkari Department, placed res- 
trictions on the manufacture of 
spmts in the distnct, with the 
result that the operations of the 
Factory were paralysed, and it was 
found impossible to work under the 
new conditions laid down This 
state of affairs continued for a 
long time, to the great loss of the 
Proprietor, until the arrival at 
Poona of the son of the founder 
of the concern, Mr Kaikhosru 
Adurjee Ghaswalla, Bamster- 
at-Law, whose biography ap- 
pears elsewhere Mr Ghas- 
walla, junior, undertook the 
task of obtaining better con- 
ditions from the Government 
and set about the work with 
all the legal knowledge at his 
command With the help of 
Sir James Monteath, k c s i , 
he was enabled, after careful 
negotiafaons dunng which he 
1^1 X subject with great 
skill, to obtain the removal of 
some of the most rigid restric- 
tions The partial revocation 
of these stringent rules enabled 

“r rF. 4 Ghaswalla to re- 
establish the Factory m circum- 
stances which afiorded a better 
opportunity for transforming it 
into a prosperous concern Ac- 
cordingly, under his direct super- 






The Gaekw'ar Sugar Works 







and Distillery. 
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vision, operations were again com- 
menced and hopeful signs for the 
future of the industry soon showed 
themselves Since that time the 
Factory has continued to do good 
business The Works are situated 
at Mundhwa, some six miles out of 
Poona, and are fitted with machin- 
ery of a modern pattern They aie 
on a large scale and equal to a daily 
output of foui tons of sugai, and 
four hundred gallons of rum 
The sugar manufactuied is of 
the best quality in all the vaiious 
grades produced The molasses, 
remaining after the extraction 
of the sugar, is subjected to a 
process of careful clarification, 
by rvliich all refuse is eliminated 
and IS then utilized m the dis- 
tillery The rum distilled there- 
fiom IS of a very fine quality, 
and compaies favouralily with 
the best jiroduce of the West 
Indies The Factory affords em- 
ployment to about two hundred 
operatives, who aie employed in 
the various dejiartincnts The 
sugar produced at the Works is 
mostly contracted foi by the 
‘Sunnlv Transport Depait- 

ment, for the use of British troops 
m India It cannot, howevei, be 
said that the Abkari Dejiartment 
of the Bombay Presidency has done 
anything out of its wa^ to help 
the local industry, but it is hojied 


that with the recent change in the 
Abkari policy, and the industrial 
rev.val now in progress m this 
country, the Government will be 
able to afford additional facilities, 
pai ticularly as the granting of them 
will involve no loss to their revenue, 
but, on the contrary, will aid a useful 
industry The success of these 
Works will be a gieat inducement 
to private capitalists to develop 
the resources of India and maintam 
'local industries’ m commodities for 
which the countrj' has hitherto been, 
and still IS, largely dependent upon 
foreign sources The Proprietor 
of the Poona Sugar Works and 
Distillery has recently added to 
his enterprise by purchase of the 
"Gandev Sugai Factory” from H.s 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
with certain concessions This 
acquisition has added much to the 
impoitance of li.s opeiations as the 
capacity of the latter named factorj^ 
IS much m excess of that of the 
Poona Works The Gaekwar Sugar 
Factorj , which is s.tuated in Guzerat, 
IS equipiied w'lth plant capable of 
dealing with an output of ten tons 
of sugar dailj When taken ovei, it 
was ly.ng idle for want of efficient 
management and expert supennsion 
The Gackwai Sugar Factoiy has 
been transformed into a Limited 
Joint Stock Company, entitled the 
‘ ' Gaekwar Sugar Works and D.s- 


tillery Co , Ld with the late Sir 
Jarasetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart , Hon 
Sirdar Nowrojee Pudumjee , Messrs 
Vqbh'icandas Atmaram, j p , F S 
Chenoy and K A GhaswMla as Direc- 
tois A Board so ably represented 
guarantees the stability of the con- 
cern The affairs of the Company 
have now been put in proper order 
and its Works are soon to be in full 
operabon, giving employment to a 
large number of workmen, and 
going fai to solve the problem of 
dealing with the unemployed m the 
district 

The PUNJAB BANKING 
Company, Limited, Lahore, 
which is well and favourably 
known b5f means of its branches, 
established almost throughout 
India, first commenced business 
at Lahore, Punjab, at the end 
of 1889, with a subscribed capital 
of Rs 2,50,000 Founded by that 
enterprising spirit, Sir (then Mr ) 
David Parkes Masson, the best 
known business man in the Pun- 
jab, who is the Managing Director 
of the Bank, its success may 
well have been pronounced as 
a foregone conclusion The energy 
which Mr Masson threw into the 
work IS borne out by the histoiy ol 
the Bank, wh.ch is a record of 
steadj progress as evidenced by its 
Balance Sheet and Report of the 
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Directors, to 31st December 1906, 
showing as it does — 

CWITAt 

Paid up shares, 2 ooo @ Rs 100 each, 
Rs 2,00,000 

Partially paid up shares, 500 Rs 2i;,odo 


Bevbnue Fond 
Fixed deposits 
Floating Deposits 


Total Rs 2,25,000 

Rs 8515,6989-9 
Rs 23,18.364-4-6 

Total Rs 1,08,32,062-14-3 

As a practical proof of the sound- 
ness of the Bank's business maj' 
be adduced the net profit of 
Rs 41,850 I 9, being over 18 per 
cent, or at the rate of over 36 
per cent per annum on the paid 
up capital If to the above be 
added the balance of Rs 38,125-5-3 
earned from the previous year it 
will show a profit of Rs 79,975 at 
the credit of Profit and Loss 
Account, thus furnishing an idea of 
the business transacted by the 
Bank through its branches and 
Head Office 

Founded in the capital of the 
Punjab, the Bank has used all its 
opportunities to the best advantage 
in advancing its interests and 
CKpanding the business in that Prov- 
mce, and in those parts of India 
closely connected with the Punjab 
Besides itsHeadOffice m Lahore, 

It has seven branches m the Punjab, 

. Lahore Cantonment, Dalhousie, 

Skoranri Mooltan. 

^oiab, in the North-West Frontier 
o«nce, it has three branches, viz , 
PKhanar, Nowshera, and Abbotta- 

™ cii Jias also a Sub office m 
Gulmarg during the season 

the exertions of 

® the Bank, 

afti tM^h” ®'eht months 

lakhs a Po fourteen 

‘mportSe f "P°« them the 
quote R««r.™ an ade 


now amounts to four lakhs, has 
been formed, and this has been en- 
tirely made up from surplus profits 
The Present Directors of the 
Bank are — 

The Hon'ble S.r David Parkes 
Masson, Kt , ciE, Lala Jai 
Nath , Lala Xarsingh Das, W 
Muir Masson Esq , and W 
McDonald Masson, Fsq 
The Auditors are Messrs Meu- 
gens, King, and Simson, Chaitered 
Accountants 


Sir DAVID MASSON (Lieui- 
Colonel, istPmiah Volunteer Rtfles), 
Managing Drectoi o( the Pu jab 
Bankrg Compa>v Limited, is a 
Scotsmii, and was boni in Ross- 
sh re m 1847 Aftei a shoit trial cf a 




Lieui Col Sir David Masson, Kt , c i f 

solicitor's office m Edmbargh, he 
adopted banking as his profession 
receiving his training in the Commer- 
cial Bank of Scotland’s Head Office 
m that city With ten years’ expm! 
ence of banking he came to India m 
January 1872, as Manager of the 
Lahore Branch of the defunct Punjab 
Bcurk, Limited On that met t„t „ 

fater^ years 

Sir David (then Mr) 

Sir (then Mr) James Walkpr^tu 


being joint managing propnetors 
for many years, the same partrei- 
ship m the meantime having also 
purchased the ‘ ‘ Pioneer ' ’ of 
Allahabad Early in 1887 Sir David 
joined the staff of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ld , as Agent 
at Rawal Pmdi and Murree — a 
temporary strengthening of the 
staff of that Bank to enable Sir 
James Walker, then manager, to 
take two years’ leave to Europe 
The taste for the old profession 
revived, and in 1889 be founded the 
Punjab Banking Company, Limited 
As ay'outhjSirDavid was connect- 
ed with various Edinburgh chanties, 
as secretary or treasurer, and he 
joined the volunteer foice there in 
his seventeenth year Thus was 
laid the foundation of his public 
and volunteer services in India, 
both of which he took up without 
loss of time on his arrival m this 
Sev'eral of the chanties 
which he founded m the early 
seventies, in co-operation with the 
wen Chaplain of Lahore, the 
Rev Baldwin, still flounsh-the 
Cathedral Free School and Orphan- 
^ specially successful 
and useful inst tution At a latei 
peuod he was one of the ongma- 
tors of the Pasteur Institute at 
Kas^i, and the first Treasuier of 
the Fund He has rendered valu- 
able services to Government as 
Secretary and Chairman, respec- 
tively, of two Punjab ’ fSc 

Sectary, or member of various 
other important committees 
On three occasions he has been 
nominated to Ihe LegiMab?? 
Council of the Punjab, resigmS 

Ihe'pmvince 

''‘>l««toera g 
rnl; i T has been 

^ He has bLll 

various ranks from private tn 
Commandant m the pLab 
volunteers, hold ne 1 

rank for 15 j^ears and being \tfj) 

honour ^"P%™rary L’st 
been nunierou?, fhTv d" 

“ip Governor-General, and Se 

by a KnighSV^^®® 
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Messrs RICHARDSON & CRUD- 
DAS, Byculla Iron Works & Bomba j' 
Metal Mart, Bombay This firm 
was founded by the late Noble Cair 
Richardson in 1857 under the name 
of Richardson & Co His sons, 
William, Noble, and George Richard- 
son joining him as partners m 1869, 
1872 and 1875 respectively The 
founder of the firm retired m 1879, 
and Mr John Cruddas was taken 
into partnership, the firm becoming 
Richardson and Cruddas Mr George 
Richardson died in 1882, and Mr. 
Cruddas retired the same j'ear 
In 1886 the remaining partners 
admitted into partnership were E H 
Elsw'orthy W G Wilson and G F 


2,000 men supervised by a Euro- 
pean staff of over forty assistants 
principally selected from the fore- 
most Engineering establishments in 
England 

The firm have in each of their two 
works foundries capable of dealing 
with the heaviest castings required 
in the trade. Pattern Shops, Smithy, 
Fitting and Machine Shops, and 
large structural departments, all 
replete with the most modern machin- 
ery, including hj’draulic and pneu- 
matic plants, and they have turned 
out some of the largest steel bridges 
ever made in this country One of 
these, tlie Connaught Bridge of 
five spans each 156 feet long, total 


Messrs Doulton & Co, Lambeth, 
^ndon, whose stoneware pipes and 
fittings they stock They have sun- 
plied and fitted them to a large 
number of pubhc buildings, the Vice- 
regal Lodge, Simla, several Nati\e 
Princes’ palaces, and they are at 
all tunes ready to give quotations 
and suggestions for this class of work 
The firm are proprietors of the 
Bombay Metal Mart, where they 
stock for sale several thousand tons 
of English and Continental rolled 
beams of all sections, steel plates 
and sheets, angles, tees, flat and 
round bars, galvanized corrugated 
iron sheets and roof fittings, cement 
portable and stationary engmes, 



Conn AV GUT Bkidgf 


Horbury; and in 1902 H L 
Richardson , Mr E sworthy retired 
in IQOS and Mr ilson in 1907 
The partners now' carrjung on 
ihe busmen are W.lham 
son. Noble RKbard^o, G F Hot- 
bury, M INST c E , andH L Kichara 

son A M INST C E 

The firm from a modest beginning 
over fifty years ago has now the 
largest Engineering business on the 
Srn side of India Their prin- 
mnal works, with the Bombay Metal 
M^rt and Offices at Byculla, occupy- 
mi over 50,000 square yards, and 
thiir branch works at N^bi^t Road^ 
Mazagon, Bpmbay, anoth ^ 

sauare yards, or a total area 01 
tSirtee/ acres. They employ over 


length being 780 feet, was opened by 
H R H The Duke of Connaught 
m 1903 Besides steel bridges of 
all sizes for railways and roadways, 
they make large quantities of steel 
well curbs, caissons, roof trussK, 
etc , etc , amounting to thousands 
of tons yearly, principally for the 
Government of India and o 
India Office specifications 

The reputation of the firm is of 
the highest, as is evidenced by their 
receiving orders for this dass of 
wSk from all parts of India Burma, 
Ceylon, East Afnca, Straits Settle 

”^^The firm have also a Samta^ 
Department under an Englis - 
pert Assistant, and are Agents for 


pumps and machinery fittings of all 

khlfiS , , -NT i 

The two Works and Metal Mart 
are well w'orth a visit, and the firm 
are always pleased to show any one 
interested m such works over them 
The corresponding firm is 
son and Hewett, London, EC 

Messrs A ROBERTSON & SON. 

Reed and Camb Manufacturers, r-^ 

Mission Row, Calcutta Tn^ ^ir 
was oiigmally founded by the late 
Mr Andrew' Robertson and Ms son, 
the head of the present firm, m 
1884, and had head-quartern at 
North T.iy Street. Dund^ 

X manifactme of Reeds only 
Si Idertaken The business of 
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Messis A Robertson & Son was 
extensive, and large jute mills on 
the Continent and m India were 
entirely furnished by the flnr In 
1895, the Camb building business of 
Messrs James Proctor was bought 
over by Messrs Robertson, and the 
addition of th’S to the existing 
works of the firm put them in a 
position to fulfil all demands made 
upon them There was^ a steady 
increase m the business of the firm 
until the jear igoi, when Mr 
Robertson, with a view to extending 
the Indian business, e,itered into a 
partnership with Messrs McGregor 
and Balfour, and a branch was 
opened at Calcutta early in 1902, 
Mr D W Melville being appointed 
manager, and Mr Watson traveller, 
to the firm Mr A Robertson 
took charge of the manufactur- 
ing department This development, 
however, met with verv small suc- 
cess, and it was contemplated, in 
consequence, to sell off the stock 
and wind up the business Nego- 
tiations were set on foot for the 
purpose, when Mr Robertson asked 
permission to take over control, 
and this being granted, a change 
came over the fortunes of the 
firm, which has enjoyed a fair 
measure of success ever since 
In consequence of certain misunder- 
standings between the Indian branch 
^id the home office, Mr Andrew 
Robertson, and Mr Lews B 
Robertson, his son, who joined the 
branch in 1904, have dec ded to 
make a fresh start With this end 
in view they have purchased a 
piece of land m Metcalfe Street 
ml . whereon they intend erect^ 
fofthp r godown suitable 

S ? Reed and Camb 


in Scotland, and educated at a deals m impoit and export trade, 
school in Dunkirk, and at W principally m diamonds, pearls, 
Stewart Thompson's Academy In precious stones, silk, Manchester 
1903 he joined the Manchester Post piece-goods, Continental piece- 
Office as sorting Uerk and tele- goods, sugar, enamelled ware, 
graphist Here he remained for a 
few months only, and in 1904 he 
came out to India to join the 
firm of McGregor and Balfour as 
secretary to the firm in Calcutta 
He IS the eldest son of Mr Andrew 
Robertson, the late Manager of the 
works of the Company Mr Lewus 
B Robertson, and his father, Mr 
Andrew Robertson, have since 
severed their connection with 
Messrs McGregor & Balfour, and 
have started their own firm, 

Messrs A Robertson & Son 

Messrs ALOIS SCHWEIGFR & 

Company, Limited, Merchants, 10, 

Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay, es- 
tablished in Bombaj' in the yeat 




Wr Alois Schwhgi-r 


nish^d maniifn + ^ 

Kingdom ^ 

Reeds and Cami' of Java Sonr^i! at 

Row. cScutt^^ '^v^'-^’ ®^«sion dSes al»^ ^’ Rangoon, and 


1901 Tim firm^ acted as Agents 
for many English as well as FrS 
business houses for nearly 15 Ss 
previous to its establishment m S 

EX’S? .J'"”* *1 

Th=tohaXS,'’.?“f»8-r 
r.noi ficuiies in the prin- 

;h 

"Lauras, l-olombo Dol 

,» ae Sta„s SetSnSf ,, 


Mr P, R PATbi 

hardw-are, glassware, general 
piovisions, and m many other 
sundry lines 

Mr Scluveiger earned on busi- 
niimber of years as 
Alois Schw'eiger,” but recently 
joined hands with the Creditans- 
talt the Austrian Commercial 
Bank, and now carries on business 
under the style of “Alois Schw'ei- 

K n? branches 

be.ng styled as limited concerns 
lliis firm IS recognized as one of 
the largest Austrian firms, carri^- 
mg on an extensive trade m all 
parte of the world Mr Sch^ 

wa, kmghM racenfly by th, S- 

trian Government as “Senior Hnri, 
wohlegboren Herrn Kmseriralh 

” H e holds a uniqS 
position on the Continent, and takes 
a leading part m all Government 

fcche?Sl AgmeS 

BTOch Bombfy 
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Mr W B SHEWAN, Tanner, 
Currier, and Leathei Merchant, 
Cawnpore Th.s business was 
established in the year igo3 by the 
proprietor, Mr W R Shewan, who 
makes a spec ahlyof the finei classes 



Mr W. B. Shewan 

of leather, such as tan leather m 
all shades, box calf, and chromed 
kid skins, black, and in colours, 
which have created a greht demand 
Mr Shewan also produces harness, 
bridle and gaiter leather of all 
descriptions The factory is equip- 
ped with the latest developments 
in machinery, and the processes are 
the most modern and efficient knoum 
Ml Sheuan makes a speciality of 
fancy tanning, dressing all kind 
of skins for the public inrluduis 
lizard, snake and crocodile skins, 
and ever rhinoceros hide He has 
always a large number of miscel- 
laneous skins m process of prepara- 
tion, and has retened numerous 
testimomals horn lus customers 
lie also carries on the busiress 
ot a practical taxidermist Mr 
Shewan’s experience of his busi- 
ness IS of very long standing He 
has been 35 yeais in the leather trade, 
served seven years’ apprentice- 
ship in Scotland, and has made <1 
special study of leather manufacture, 
on which he is an authority Of his 
long career in the trade 20 years 
have been spent in India He was 
one ol the founders of the North- 
West Tannery Co , Ld , of Cawn- 
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pore, and the Company’s factoi y was 
built on plans prepared by him 
He was Secretary of this Company 
for eight years The leather pro. 
ducedby Mr Shewan has for 
years commanded the highest prices 
Jn India, and 15 well known to the 
natives in the vernacular as “Soon 
Saheb-ka-Cliamia ’’ Mr W B 
Shewan was born at Peterhead 
Aberdeenshire, m the year 1858, and 
educated at his native town He 
gamed his knowledge of the leathei 
trade in Scotland whcie he served 
his apprenticeship, and was em- 
plo5?ed for seveial }Tears as tanner 
and curner to Messrs Cooper, Allen 
& Co He left them to join the 
Noith'West Tannery Company, 
Ld , of which he was one of the 
founders, and subsequently joined 
G Wense & Co , whose 
factory also was built on plans 
prepared by him, and with whom 
he stayed two and a half years, 
leaving them to start his own 
business 

Mr REGINALD HAROLD 
SHOOB RIDGE, Merchant, Agent, 
and General Adviser to the Bhav- 
nagar State, Kathiawar was bom in 
the year 1878 in Liverpool, and was 
educated at the Liverpool College 


about SIX years In the year igoo 

Patterson & Co , and remained with 
them for three years. He was sta- 
tioned at Shanghai, Hong-Kong. and 
different other towns m China, and 



Mr R H SHooBtUDCt. 

After finishing his education he 
served his apprenticeship with Sin- 
clair & Co , Shipowners of Lmrpod 
He remained with the firm lor 



Mr P D. Shrofk 

at Singapore He also represent- 
ed the firm in Japan and Western 
Australia He came to India in 
the year 1903 when he first visited 
the southern part, and subsequently 
visited Kathiawar as an Agent to 
Turner, Morrison & Co He after- 
wards became Agent to Killick, 
Nixon & Co , and now represents in 
Kathiawar several commercial firms 
of both Calcutta and Bombay In 
addition to this he is espeaaily 
engaged by the Bhavnagar State 
for receiving and entertammg the 
State European guests on behalf of 
the Maharaja of Bhavnagar He 
takes a great interest m sport 
in general, and hockey, cricket, 
riding, pigsticking and shooting m 
particular He played cncket with 
the Southern India Team against 
the Authentics m 1903 

Mr PHEROZESHAW DHANJI- 
BHAI SHROFF, founder and 

head partner of Shroff Bros , 
Bombay, was born at Khetwady, 
Bombay, m 1852, and was educated 
at the Elphmstone High School, 
Bombay Mr Shroff had the mis- 
fortune to lose both his 
when he was only eleven.years of age 
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On leaving school he obtained em- 
ployment with the Government 
Central Press, Bombay, and remain 
cd m that service for nine years, 
at the exp.iy of which perod he 
started in business on his ovvn 
account at Amraoti, where he 
opened the “Berar Cash Bazar 
After running this business for a 
while, Mr Shroff took a trip to 
Europe and vusited the commerc al 
centres of England and the Contin- 
ent, London, Pans, Vienna, etc , on 
the lookout for novelt es On h s re- 
turn to India he establ shed a jo nt 
biismcss under the style of Shroff 
Bros From small beginnings he 
soon raised his firm to a respectable 
position, and they now do a very 
large business in crockerj^ plated- 
ware, jewellery, cutlery, fancy goods, 
American novelties, German goods, 
etc They hold very large stocks 
of worlds of art of all descriptions 
The firm have business connections 


m Ceylon, Burma, Australia and 
•■everal other countr es Their empo- 
rium is largely patronised by tourists 
and others, as a place where goods 
as described above may be pur 
chased at reasonable rates The 


success of the firm is m a large 
measure due to the energy and com- 
mercial acumen of Mr P D Shroff 


Messrs PITAMBUR SIRCAR & 
Co , Cabinet makers, upholsterers, 
house-furmshers, manufacturers of 
structural woodwork, timber mer- 
chants, etc , 46 & 47, Bow Bazar 


Street. Calcutta Established m 
1854 by the late Babu Pitambur 
Sircar During his lifetime the 
firm flourished exceedingly and did 
a large business with Government 
officers and Railway Companies, 
as well as with a considerable 
private chentMe Babu Pitambur 
Sircar had a positive genius for 
business in this line His son and 
grandson carried on the business 
after his death, but the latter took 
in partners, not finding himself 
capable of managing the business 
alone This led to dissensions, and 
ultimately the business was dis- 
posed off by Sheriffs’ sale in 1904 
The purchaser was Babu Ashutosh 
De who resold it to his maternal 
uncle, Babu Annoda Coomar 
Nundy, by whom it is at present 
earned on as sole proprietor 
Under his management the business 
of the firm has greatly increased 
tip to 1904 the firm only carried 
on the furniture business at their 
premises, 46, Bow Bazar Street , but 
Babu A C Nundv added the pre- 
mises, 47, Bow Bazar Street, for 
show-room purposes, and also a large 
timber yard for the purpose of 
executing orders for structural wood- 
work of all descnptions, besides 
supplying teak planks, scantlings, 
logs, beams, railway sleepers, etc 
This yard is situated on the Cooha 
Tangra Road, and is about 10 bighas 
in extent The firm now publish 
an excellently pnnted illustrated 
catalogue which is circulated 



through Bengal, 
Assam, and other 
Provinces The 
extent of the busi- 
ness with Govern 
ment. Railways, 
District Boards 
and Municipalities, 
IS very consider- 
able, besides which 
the firm is largely 
patronized by 
Indian princes and 
nobles A portion 
of the office furni- 
ture for the offices 
of the new Govern- 
ment of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 
was ordered by His 
Honour the Lieute 
nant Governorfrom 
this firm On the 
occasion of H R H 


the Prince of Wales’s visit, Messrs 
Pitambur Sircar & Co were en- 
trusted with a large part of the 
decorations of Calcutta, and earned 
out their contract to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities 

Babu ANNODA COOMAR 
NUNDY, sole proprietor of Pitam- 
bur Sircar & Co , has a widespread 
reputation as a business man 
throughout not only Bengal, but 



Bibii A C Nundy. 


Assam, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab He was born in 
1866 and was educated at the 
Sanscrit College- and the Hare 
School, Calcutta, where he ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of 
English as well as a liberal educa- 
tion m other departments of know- 
ledge He received his business 
training with his father and at- 
tended to affairs with such dili- 
gence that at an early age he was 
entrusted with the management 
of the two well-known firms of 
A C Nundy & Co, and Nundy 
& Fnends which he has now con- 
ducted with success for about twen- 
ty years He acquired the busi- 
ness of Messrs Pitambur Sircar & 
Co , by purchase, m July, 1904 ' 


Campore Volunteer Rtfies), Agent 
Allahabad Bank, Ld., Cawnpore,’ 
Vice-Presideiit of the Upper India 
Gftamber of Commerce, was born at 
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Haddmgton, Scotland, and educated 
at the Burgh School, where he was 
medallist, and at the Knox Insti- 
tute, where he held Bursaries Mr 
Thomas Smith first turned his 
attention to the law, but subse- 
quently obtained a position in the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, at Had- 
dington, and discontinued his law 
studies In the year i8q 5 he came 
out to India to ]om the Allahabad 
Bank and served for a time as As- 
sistant at the Head Office He 
has now been agent of the Bank at 
Cawnpore at different periods for 
about seven j'ears, and has also 
been in charge of the agencies at 
Nairn Tai, Lucknow and Calcutta 
Mr Smith uas elected President 









Mr Thomas Smith 


of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerca in 1905, ^ ^ 
Vice.Pr»den^^of^ ?D,.S aud 
Eito of several TAIk 

““ Vdun« — 

if Scotland four years ago 

,,^tco!«s,;S' 

iJlead Office. i6, Apollo Street, 


Remington Buildings, established 
in the year 1850 The London firm 
IS carried under the style of Messrs 
Shapurjee and Ratanshaw The 
business was first started by Mr 
Sorab]ee Shapurjee, grandfather of 
the sole surviving partner, Mr Sha- 
purjee Sorabjee, m 1850 He estab 
fished the very first iron foundiy 
and engmeenng works m India 
He also started a flour mill, and was 
the pioneer of the introduction into 
India of machinery for the open- 
ing and cleaning of wool The firm 
now represents Mr Ehjah Ashworth, 
Manchester Messrs John Musgrave 
& Sons, Messrs Brooks & Doxey, 
Limited (late Samuel Brooks), 
Messrs Butterworth & Dicken- 
son, Mr Joseph Stubbs, Messrs 
Witter & Sons, and Messrs Red- 
daway & Co Besides the general 
machinery importing business, its 
foundries and workshops, the firm 
are Managing Agents for the Globe 
Mills, Ld, Bombay Mr Shapurjee 
Sorabjee, the sole surviving partner 
of Messrs Sorabjee Shapurjee & 
Co, is the eldest son of the 
daughter of Mr Sorabjee, the found- 
er of the firm He was adopted by 
his grandfather and took hjs name 
He passed the Matriculation Ex- 
amination when he was sixteen years 
of age About 1879 he joined this 
firm and, desiring to gam a practical 
knowledge of his profession, he 
left for England m 1884, and e^er- 
ed the works of Messrs Hick, Ha - 
greaves & Co , Eng.neers of BoUon, 
and remained with them for three 
years He also joined the evening 
classes at Owen’s pUege, won the 
Ashbury Scholarship, and gamed 
S 2 s honours m Mechamca 
Engineering at tbe City and Guilg 
of London Institute he 

was enrolled a Member ef the In 
etjtute of Mechanical Engineers 
and an Associate Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers He 
had the honour of being presented 

^rcourt by the then Secretary of 
■ at wurt oy cnr=hiRH’s 


centres. For Messrs Brooks and 
Doxey, Ld , he has sold m India a 
total of over a million of ring 
spindles Mr Sorabjee has already 
travelled the Red Sea 15 to 16 times, 



l ie Mr Sorabjee’s 

film have supplied to many mills 
Messrs Musgrave’s ^Sing^'a 


Mr Shapurjee Sokasjm 

and still finds it desirable to pay 
more visits to Europe m further 
developing the important business 
of his firm 

The STANDARD LIFE AS- 
SURANCE Company, Bombay A 
Branch Office of this Company was 
opened m Bombay ^ 1876 under 
the management of Mr Thomas 
Lang (since deceased) 

Owing to the growth of the 

business it was considered ex- 
pedient by the Company to erect 
a building of their own, and m 
January 1889 the handsome four- 
stWd suite of offices known as 
the "Standard Buildings on 
Hornby Road was opened dunng the 
Secretiyship of Mr George Oliver 
The fagade of the building is 0 
blue stone picked out with white 
A thrarcade over the footpath 

Virgins, which was carved 

These Ptemises were tn 
be erected m I»dia oy 
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Assurance Company, thus giving a 
lead which has since been followed 
by several other Life Offices 
An additional single-stoned 
building was also erected by the 
Company a few years later on an 
adjoining plot of ground 
The selection of these sites is a 
tribute to the foresight of the man- 
agement, as the Company's Offices, 
owing to the great changes that have 
taken place m Bombay of recent 
years, stand in what is now the 
pnncipal European business centre 
The present Branch Secretary' 
IS Mr F A Prevost 
Further details regarding the 
general history of the Company 
will be found in Volume No I 

Messrs SPEDDING & Co, 
Timber Merchants and Contractors, 
established in 1884, with Head 
Office in Lahore, and works m 
Jummoo and Kashmir States, and 
Chamba State The original part- 
ners were H Mitchell Henderson 
and Charles Spedding The latter 
retired in 1896, and his place in 
the firm was taken by Mr | N F 
Mitchell in that year Spedding 

5 9 * portion 

of the Jhelum Valley Road from 
Chikoti to Srinagar and the road 
from Snnagar to Gilgit Dunne 
the Hunaa Nagar campaign, the 
members of the firm, by request, 


took part in the operations, and 
received the thanks of the Govern” 
ment of India for the assistance they 
gave In recent years the business 
of the firm has been principally con- 
fined to the working of extensive 
forest leases m the above States 

Mr J N F MITCHELL, of 
Messrs Spedding & Co , was born 
in 1858 in Sanchne, Ayrshire, N B , 



Mr f Jr F K'Ti.t.-uwt t 





and was educated at Edinburgh 
and St Andrews He came to the 
East in 1880, with the intention of 
becoming a coffee planter in Ceylon, 
but owing to the bad state of coffee 
cultivation in the Island dunng 
that and the following years, he left 
Ceylon in 1883 After visiting 
Calcutta and Agra, he finally settled 
down in Bombay, establishing the 
film of Mitchell & Co, Cotton 
Agents and Brokers In 1805, he 
retiied from Mitchell & Co , and 
in the following year joined his 
brother in the firm of Spedding & 
Co , of Lahore and Kashmn 

Mr henry MITCH EL L- 
HENDERSON, senior partner of 
Spedding and Company, was boin 
in the year 1856 m Scotland and 
received his education privately 
He came to India m 1874 and start^ 
tea-plantmg m Chota N agpur This 
concern he carried on foi about six 
^ ’brother m 

Calcutta, for a short penod. m com- 
mercial industries Led by £s 

PersLded 

Mr Uurles Spedding, who was an 
engineer, tojom contracte 

and this served as a nucleus for the* 

m Kashmir Engineers 




• is Comp “v 
^7 Members of the firm'aif'’— 
Charles Frederick Stevens B r 

JSiSed b/tW; 

Wham Stevei m '‘S* 

SiSS'Sr 

Melhs, RE T ^ Colonel 
was transferred tL^^n 

he lomed General 

Architect to S' ' 

Various promotmjie r 

course 

Examiner to ^the 
of Art In isi hi? f 
placed at tlie^ 

G I P Railwav the 

purpose of desiamJ!?®'?/ the 
terminal station^ at ^ ff®®t 
der, Which IS o„e of 
examples of his hnest 

1878 he ®hill In 

7° «e proceeded to Europe ol 
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furlough for ten months When 
he returned, he superintended the 
erection of the Railway Terminus, 
which IS the largest building con- 
structed in Asia in modern times 
His public services were recognized 
at this period, and he was appointed 
a Fellow of the Bombay University 
In 1884 Mr Stevens was allowed 
to resign his services with the 
Government Prior to his retire- 
ment, Government had nominated 
him as a member of the Municipal 
Corporation In 1887 Lord Reay 
made him a membei of the scheme 
for the furthei extension of Bombay 
In 1888 the Bombay Corporation 
entrusted to him the designing of 
the Municipal Buildings “Foi 
services rendered in connection with 
public buildings in Bombaj',” the 
Companionship of the Order of the 
Indian Empire was conferred upon 
him in 1889 He also designed the 
new Administrative Offices of the 
B B and C I Railway at Church 
Gate, Bombay, the reconstruction 
of the Oriental Life Assurance 
Offices from the premises formerly 
occupied by the Cathedral High 
School, the Alfred Sailors’ Home, and 
the Post Office Mews on the Apollo 
Bunder His last substantial work 
was the des gmng of the Chartered 
Bank Offices Among bu Id ngs in 
other parts of India which were 
designed and constructed by 
him may be mentioned Govern- 
ment House, Nairn Tal , the Court 
Houses, Mehsana, in the 
Territory , tke Standard Officej, 
Calcutta , buildings in wnnection 
with the water-works at Cawnpore, 
Asrra and Benares, and the church 
af Igatpuri He also undertook 
various works in connection w th 

Sale, '-atetj”!’#' fXS 

reclamations, and ’roads Execu 
tive Engineer of the Presidenecy 
^Tuision Mr Stevens was elected 
Associie of the Institution of 

Civd Sneers, England ’n Decern- 

v. r- Fellow of the Institute of 

Bntl AtcSeeB .n Apnl 1S83 , 
mles he secured two 5"“ 
from the Science and Art Depart 
" Fneland, for civil engineering 
?^rir«fns In 1869 he obtained 
Medal and L 300 
Dip Sassoon Mechanics, Institute 
{or Stectural and engineering 

the Bombay 


Exhibition, and in the Exhibition 
of the year 1879 he was awarded 
a first class Gold Medal for 
similar designs Among his many 
other activities he found time to 
become the inventor of some patent 
fastenings for securing railway 
rails to chairs, and of a connection 
for railway rails Mr Stevens has 
contributed towards the embellish- 
ment of the city of Bombay much 
that IS best in its architectural 
beauty, inspmng that insensible 
education of the public eye to 
graceful form, fine proportion, 
and glowing perspective, qualities 
that have an adorning and 
humanising influence Mr Stevens 
had great love for "Gothic," and it 



The late Mr F W Stevens 

IS m “Gothic” that all his greatest 
work survives Notwithstanding 
this preference, he could, whw 
called^ upon, handle Renaissance 
with remarkable success He ^arrie 


out with conspicuous success the 

blending of Venetian Gothic with 
Indian Saracenic by which he created 
a style of architecture so excellently 
adanted to the chmate and environ 
S of Bombay His success was 
Sie product of h^sown brain. of the 
Sftness of his own rigM Jiand, and 
the doughty toughness of ms 
S'olv. to tan. out everitog to 
the best of his capacity 

Mr CHARLES EEEDERJCK 
STEVENS, M s A , J P . Senior M 


ber of Stevens & Co, Ltd,i\as 
born in Bombay in 1872 and 
was educated in Bath, in England, 
and Bristol University He return- 
ed to India in 1892 and was 
articled to hiS father, the late Mr 
F W Stevens, and after serving 
three years, he was made Chief 
Assistant In 1896 he was elected 
a Member of the Society of Archi- 
tects of London and was made 
a J P in 1895 In 1901, m open 
competition, he won the first prize 
for the best elevation of the Mili- 
tary Secretariat, Calcutta He 
also obtained the first prize in the 
City of Bombay for the design of 
the City Improvement Trust Office, 
carried out under his immediate 
supervision The '‘Edward Memo- 
rial Hall" at Indore, Central India 
opened by H R H the Prince of 
Wales in 1906, was des gned and 
constructed by Mr Stevens The 
large residences for H H the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, and the 
Technical Institute of Baroda, are 
also constructed by him He is 
Consulting Engineer to the Baroda 
State At present the works undei 
construction are the Law Courts, 
and the Summer Palace for H H 
Maharaja Holkar, a Serai and other 
buildings for the Indore Durbar, and 
several other pnvate and domestic 
buildings m India, Burma, and 
Africa The firm carries out all 
building work for the National 
Bank in India and Africa 

Mr JOHN DUNCAN STRA- 
CHAN, late Chief Loco Superinten- 
dent, East Indian Railway, was bom 
m 1829 at Alierdeen, Scotland, 
and educated m his native city 
He served his apprenticeship to 
engineering at the s^e place, 
after which he joined Robert and 
William Hawthorn's Engineering 
farm at Newcastle-on-Tyne where 
he remained for five years and a nai 
Having obtained an engagemen 
with the East Indian 
pany, he proceeded to India and 
Irriedm Calcutta m>nuaiyig. 

and was sent rtment 

bad m the Locomotive Department 

Ac company His servi^ - J 
the East Indian Railway eidended 

over a period of 34 years, and ^at 

the time of his retuemen r 
Company’s service he 
Loco Superintendent of “ J- 
motive Department at Jamaip 
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Jlr Strachan has been connected 
wiih the Allahabad Bank, Limited, 



Mr John Dcncvn Strachan 

for over 35 years, and for over a 
quarter of a century has been a 
Director of the Bank 

HEGERLE, SUL 2 ER &. Co, 
Merchants, 20, Hummum Stieet, 
Bombay The Bombay house, which 
was established m the year 1806 
IS an agency of the head firm, whose 
offices are at Zur ch .n Sw.t/erland, 

‘‘cA establshed m 

principal bus ness of 
the firm is m Enghsh and Contin- 
ental woollen and cotton piece- 
goods and slken fabres Thev 

haw branches of their own at 
tnI ’ and Amiitsar 

i a Wilham Heeeile 

of the Bombay Branch is Mr 0 

ft 

paS" |WAI)ESHI MILLS Com- 



s ^rry. 

SSJlheDSln?"' 


altered his first intentions, launching 
in 1887 a new venture undei the 
name of the Swadeshi Mills Com- 
pany Prior to the Agency being 
taken over by Messrs Tata & Sons, 
the Mill vent mto liquidation foui 
times betiveen i860 and 1887, a 
contingency which has twice been 
obviated under new management 
As a first important step in the 
right direction, the old machineiv 
was immediatelv renovated, and at 
the present date the Mill is practic- 
ally complete with 50,000 sjnndles 
and r,i5o looms To-day the M.Il 
spins count as fine as 120’s out of 
Egyptian cotton, and weaves jac- 
onets and fine dhot.es out of 
6o’s warp and 8o’s weft jmrns pro- 
duced at the Mill In India, China 
and the Levant the Comjiaiiy’s 
yarns enjoy a very li.gh leputa- 
t.on, its cloth being chiefly con- 
sumed in India and in very great 
demand The jiaid-up cajutal of 
ij which, it should be 

added, was awarded gold and silvei 
medals at the Exhibitions of India, 
Athens, and Hanoi, is Rs 20,00,000 
with a reserve of Rs 10,00,000 
the last ad-mtenm dividend paid 
was at the rate of 18 per cent 
on the paid-up cajiital 

The Hon Sir VITHAIDA*; 

damodher THACKERSEY , p 

belongs to the Bhattia commumtj,’ 
a wealthy and enterprising class 
which controls a very laige jno- 

‘"“I' o' fc"’ba) 

^mbay prosperous and piogiessivc 
His firm controls five of the la.gest 
wearirgi^lls 

wasdwed m 


r 

ment of Bombay nominated him as 
a non-official member of the Pro\'in- 
cial Legislative Counc .1 in 1903 and 
again in 1905 When the Congi ess 
was held in Bombay in 1904, it was 
resolved to hold an Industrial Exhib- 
ition in connection therewith 
and Sir Vithaldas ivas elected Chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee 
The Bombay Industrial Exhibition 
of 1904 was the laigest and most 
successful of the Exhibitions held in 
connection with the Congress Sir 
Vithaldas was chosen President of 
the second Industrial Conference 
held at Calcutta in 1906, which 
was attended by 1 epresentatives 
fiom all jiarts of the countrj’, and 
in which jirominent Indians and 
Anglo-Indians interested in India’s 



Hon Su V D Thackersey 

V condition took part Su 
\ ithaldas takes a deep interest m 
of mining m India He 
IS also the Cha rman of a larpp 
Indian Bank, named The iS 

mires^ ^ of tivo 

branches m 


was elected m loov to +h» ii 
ship of the 

Chairman of the Bn , also 
Aisoci 


as a Director Bn«,i '■ , mpanies 

ment of^Inffia^^Sir” V vein- 
nominated jointly bjihe 
Chamber of CommercLS^xf 
hay Mill-owners’ AssociSil u®”"' 

representative on the IndiSSy 
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Commission appointed to investigate 
the conditions 6f factory labour m 
India and to make suggestions for 
their improvement As a Member 
of the Commissioh he visited all the 
principal industrial towns in India 
and Burma and subsequently took 
an active part in dtafting the report 
at Simla On the King’s Birthday 
in June igo8, the honour of Knight- 
hood was conferred on him by His 
Majesty in recognition of his many 
services to the public Sir Vithaldas 
IS one of the youngest Indians 
to get the coveted honour, being only 
thirty-six years of age The news of 
his knighthood was received with 
satisfaction all over the country, by 
Europeans and Indians alike, and 
consequently messages were sent to 
him by many of the highest officials 
in the country as well as by distin- 
guished non-officials The following 
sentences taken from a leading article 
in the Ttiiies 0/ Ziirfm well express 
the general opinion — 

“Sir Vithaldas Thackersey must 
be out youngest Knight outside 
the ruling families, but none is 
more worthy of the honour He is 
only thirty-six years of age, but he 
has crowded into those years any 
amount of public work which many 
older men must envy The head ot 
a great and flourishing industrial 
house, Sir Vithaldas has yet made 
the time to act twice as Chairman 
of the Mill-owners’ Association, to 
pass the President’s chair of the 
Bombay Corporation, and to take 
an active interest m many otha 
beneficial public works To men 
tion only two, m the housing of the 
DOor and the formation of a land 
bank to operate in ^e irrigate 
Sts Sir ^Vithaldas has evolved 
Tjracticable schemes which must 
SSmS bear fruit Even if Sir 
vSSi has done notog more 
thfin accept a seat on the P^otoiy 

ST^M«*nr|o,em- 

StaW to be BOStauftontatively 

SehSSS'ay^City m general, 
SL£.ba“a.ct.zenwhon. alt 
classes honour 


. ?!f. \ ‘"pet Tie demand lor acreased 
K the chief padner in the Firm of efhaency to cope with the in- 
Tawker & Sons, Jewellers and - ’ - 

Merchants m precious stones, of 
Indian and contmentcd fame 
The Tawkers of Madras, who 
are the descendants of the State 
jewellers to the famous Mahratta 
Ruler, Sivaji, and his successors, 
came to Southern India at their 
royal patron’s command, and 
settled at Tanjore when Sivaji’s 
supremacy was established over 
that kingdom m the 17th century 
Of a noble family, the Tawkers 
would appear to &ve been origin- 
ally jewellers to the Royal house 
alone, in the spirit of exclusion 
which usually characterised famihes 



Mr T G Tawker 


of distinction Just before and 
after the decline Md fall of the 
royal family of T^jore, the 

Tawkers extended 5^ 

their transactions to others less 
Sghly placed in the social ^ale, 
atm their busmess expanded so 
rapidly that the royal jewellers 
SUh^d ^bew Jtation ^ as 

SSaf (white they had turned 
ttierattUon), even as far back 

^Tli?faim5 Cosiness was being 

™ iTi an unostentatious 
carried Ranganatha 


efficiency to cope with the in- 
creasing business relations led 
to a change of career in Mr 
Gopinatha Tawker’s life Born 
in 1862, and with a brilliant 
scholastic career before him, Mr 
Gopinatha Tawker was called 
upon to determine, whether he 
would prosecute his studies in 
the College department, having 
brilliantly matriculated at an 
early age, or join his ancestral 
profession of jewellers and diamond 
merchants It was then that the 
prejudices of the time that held 
that trade m any form could not 
command respect, battled within 
Mr Gopinatha Tawker’s young 
mind for mastery over the ac- 
cumulated expenences of ages in 
his family The phahihty of 
mind at that early age, coupled 
with the habit of implicit obe- 
dience shown to his father at all 
times, decided the issue m 
favour of his father’s calling 
Early in his career as a jeweller 
he came under the influence of 
H H the late Maharajah of 
Vizianagram, popularly known 
as “the charmmg Pnnee of India 
The Maharajah’s patronage gave 
an impetus to Mr Gopinatha 
Tawker’s business talents, and a 
the Maharajah’s suggestion he un- 
dertook the arduous ® 

touring through India in se^ch 01 
precious stones of historical ^ti- 
aiuty So successful was he, that a 
coUectionof these which for ranty, 
antiquarian worth, and bistoricM 
assoaations, is 

adorns the showroom at his pMah^ 
busmess premises at 1 

Madras, a collection that atha^s 
universal attention ^ 

unstinted praise from Continent^ 

princes and nobility , foetus 

Ltha Tawker gaw special 

to the Art Department, and devri^ 

S'^mS)ds™Sd modds to ^it 
the Delhi Durbar S r George 

pS£ Ro^yd 

Uance were view, 

terms _ _ 




A special feature of Mr Gopi- 
natha Tawker’s method of business 
IS bold speculation, tempered by 
prudence and based on a calculation 
of chances Lakhs of rupees worth 
of jewellery have been sent at 
considerable risk to Cabul, the 
seat of H M the Amir, with highly 
gratifying results Continental 
merchants import his wares and 
precious stones in large quantities , 
an unfading sign of their intnnsic 
worth and of the appreciation that 
they command 

Mr GopinathaTawker encourages 
his brother traders with substantial 
help, and sometimes with valuable 
advice Among his patrons are — 
His Majesty the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, H H the Shah of Persia, 
H H the Nizam of Hyderabad 
Their Highnesses the Maharajahs 
of Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, 
Patiala, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Dholpur, 
Benares, and Vizianagram In 
Architecture, of which he has 
made a special study, Mr Tawker 
has given ample proof of his 
ability in design and scientific 
execution, in his three palatial 
buildings, two on the Mount 
Road, occupied by his firm, and 
that of Messrs Whiteaway, Laidlaw 
& Co, respectively, and one at 
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Royapettah, all of which have 
considerably added to the beauty 
of the city 

Another subject to which Mr 
Gopinatha Tawker has now success- 
fully turned his attention is agri- 
culture He has been, at consider- 
able cost, experimenting on his 
valuable properties with a view 
to discover the advantages of 
the employment of modern imple- 
ments of agriculture, and to give 
his experience to the cultivating 
classes His scientifically cultivat- 
ed farm near Red Hills, which was 
visited by H E the Governor 
and other important Government 
officials, bears ample evidence of 
the labour and thought bestowed 
on all concerns undertaken by him 
Mr Gopinatha Tawker is able to 
devote some of his time to indus- 
tries other than the jeweller’s 
business, as he is assisted by his 
two brothers, the second of whom 
IS well known in Southern India as 
an expert connoisseur of gems 
Mr Gopinatha Tawker has become 
rich by his untinng industry, 
patient application, and careful 
system, and has advanced the 
indigenous jewellery trade in its 
artistic branch to a very great 
extent, 
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Messrs T E. THOMSON 
Ld g, Esplanade, East, Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Engineers Iron- 
mongers, Silversmiths, Metal Mer- 
chants and Contractors, without 
doubt the largest and best known 
European Hardware firm through- 
out India and Burma 
The firm, whose parent House 
is Messrs John Shaw & Sons (Wol- 
verhampton), Ld , Wolverhampton, 
was originally established by a Mr 
T E Thomson in 1820, on a site 
now occupied by a portion of the 
Great Eastern Hotel, and while the 
Earl of Moira, P C , was Governor- 
General of Fort William 
Dating from the inception of the 
firm as the " Original Hardware 
Establishment” in India and con- 
tinuing to be known familiarly as 
T E Thomson & Co , it has dev- 
eloped from a small beginning to 
its present magnitude 
The premises No 9, Esplanade, 
East, illustrated below, have been 
m occupation bjj the firm since the 
year 1853 They are situated in 
the pleasantest portion of C alcutta, 
immediately facing the maidan, and 
are m the mam of considerable 
historical interest 
The higher portion of the old build- 
ing IS the original, though slightly 
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eloped dev- 

manner and ^ marvellous 

anner, and in order to meet the 
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be found m the city 



Messrs T E Thomson &. Co ’s Show Rooms 


Cycle branches • of the in, 

SoSa„Xn™f"t ’■‘i "■« 

The immense stoch, com- 
Pnsmg Enghsli and American 
hardwaie, earned by the firm 
'S a matter of sur[inse to 
most people v.sitmg the estab- 
lishment, while another obiect 
of exceptional interest is the 
handsome catalogue issued 
yearly by the film It con- 
tains upwards of 800 pro- 
fusely Jlustiated pages, setting 
forth everything that is latest 
and best m hardware 
The control of the business 
IS vested in the Manager, Mr, 

J S Harris, assisted by Mr 
J Bazeley and Mr J H 
Ybggett, Assistant Manageis 
The head-quarters of the 
firm as before indicated aie — 
Messrs John Shaw & Sons 
(Wolverhampton), Ld , Wol> 
verb amp ton, Staffoidshire, 
England, ivith offices at ir, 
Charter House Street, Hoi- 
bom , 82, Fran90is Xaviei 
Street, Montreal, Long Market 
Street, Cape Town, and 10 


demand for increased accom- 
modation and to facilitate the 
handling of an ever-increasing 
business.it was found needful 
some five years ago to acquire 
extensive property and largely 
increased godown accommoda- 
tion in Bentmck Lane and 
Dhurrumtollah Street 
No longer than two years 
ago it was decided to carry 
out extensive structural alter- 
ations at the No g. Esplanade 
premises, this was accordingly 
done with very satisfactory 
and pleasing results- 
The new fagade in white 
sand stone, the conception of 
which was carried out by 
Messrs Mackintosh, Burn & 
Co , is one of the most impos- 
ing and graceful frontages to 
be found in Calcutta The 
valuable increase in show room 
space and storage accommoda- 
tion generally has proved a 
great boon, and with the 
establishment lighted through- 



Messrs T E Thomson & Co ’s Show Rooms 
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Sir Lowry Road, Cape Town, and 
Agents in New York, Valparaiso, 
Havana, Transvaal Colony, etc 

Among leading firms of English 
manufacturers represented by 
Messrs T E Thomson & Co , 
Ld , are — 

Messrs Clayton & Shuttleworth, 
Messrs The Chadborn Col dwell 
Manfctg Co , Messrs The American 
Encaustic Tiling Co , Messrs The 
Standard Sanitary Manfctg Co , 
Messrs Willcox & Gibbs, Messrs 
Sanderson Brothers & Mcwbold, 
Messrs Jas Hinks & Sons, Messrs 
Nettlefold, Ld , Messrs Jas Cart- 
Jand&Sons, Messrs W Hunt & 
Sons, Messrs Whitfield, Ld , 
Messrs Hoskin & Sewell Messrs J 
Dixon & Sons, Messrs Flint Eddy 
& Co , Messrs The Simmons Hard- 
ware Co, Messrs Humber, Ld , 
Messm The Rover Cycle Co , Messrs 
The Star Cycle Co , Messrs Chubb 
& Sons, Messrs Jos Evans & Sons , 
M^sts A G Wells, and Messrs 
The Bltckensderfer Typewnter Co 

T upper INDIA, 

Limited This well-known mstitu- 

after the 


during the panic which followed 
the disastrous failure of Overend, 
Gurney & Co , and the consequent 
downfall of the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank Public confidence 
was destroyed, and business par- 
alysed for the time being The 
last mentioned concern was the 
London Agent for the Bank of Upper 
India, and its suspension caused 
the greatest inconi enience to the 
latter, though theBank ultimately ex- 
tricated itself without ultimate loss 
The present Manager of the Bank of 
Upper India, Mr E Weston, was m 
London at the time of the failures, 
and with his elder brother presented 
a large draft from the Bank of Upper 
India on the Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank, received two days previously, 
when he was informed that the Bank 
had suspended payment that morn- 
ing About three years subsequent 
to the failures, Mi E Weston joined 
the Bank of Upper India as an 
assistant The business of the 
Bank of Upper India has very 
much incieased and widened since 
those early daj^ A branch was 
?T™ed at Agra oa the failure of 
n Masterman's Bank 

Further branches were soon after- 


I Simla branch occupies one of the 
, best business sites in the station 
Further branches have been opened 
at Delhi and Mussoone during the 
past few years 

■ Among the Directors of the Bank 
of Upper India have been such 
well-lcnown men as General J C 
C Gray, General J Nash, CB, 
Messrs j H De Sails, E Warner, 
Bar -at-Law, Government Adi ocate, 
^ P > Joseph Stone, of the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi Raihvaj's, now 
the North-Western Railwa}' The 
present Directors are Colonel S J 
Rennie, ramc (retired), Mr T 
r Forbes, Bar -at-Law, Mr E 
Weston and Mr Shaik Wahiduddm, 
son of the late Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Karim, c i e Since the Bank 
was founded in 1862 the dividends 
have averaged 10 per cent per 
annum The paid-up capital of the 
Bank IS 10 lakhs of rupees in 10,000 
shares According to the report 
to end of December 1906, the 
Bank held fixed deposits, to the 
amount of 133 lakhs, and with 
floating deposits the amount was 
brought im to nearly one milhon 
sterling The reserve fund at that 
period stood at R5 y.ao.ooo 


A Forbes, r r o Bareilly, and NaimTa? ^0 J'ave been 


A Foi 
Collect 
Mr Me 




continued in charge Is I^nt at Ed m 

S,ml. for „„rly eleven yea,. The dSuwKe'SaTtoS 

- now Stands a, above stated 

~ ''"siness of the Bank is n, 

aurfi condition, 

' • stable nf T a"® ™ost 

^ ° ^ concerns 






Bask OF Upper India, Meekut 


Mr EDIVIN WESTON, V D 
UpSrfndm, ?imiS: 

Sca^" a? and’ 

Queen’s College Ta.,nf ^ 

in I86a at tI,o w S 

•<» of 
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through the different grades in the 
Bank’s service as Assistant, Ac- 
countant and Agent He was 
appointed Geneial Managei in 1897 
and subsequently made Directoi 
Mr Weston is also a Director of 



Fort, Bombay, was established in 
December 1902 under the title oi 
Messrs Valabhdas Runchordas & 
Co , the partners then as now being 
Mr Valabhdas Runchordas and 
Mr Lakhmidas Rowji Tairsee The 
firm IS chiefly inteiested in im- 
ports, though it carries on a small 
export trade with England, America 
and Germany The lines worked by 
the firm are various, including hard- 
ware, cycles, medicine, soaps, etc , 
but they are principally interested 
m talking machines, the business in 
which has been developed to such an 
extent that it has been rightly called 
' ‘one of the laigest tallang machine 
concerns in the Far East ” The firm 
are the sole Agents for the “Beka 


Valabhdas was a partner in Messrs 
Churchill and Hoosem of London, 
Manchester and Bombay, before he 
]oined his present firm Mr Lakh- 
midas IS a graduate of the Bombay 
University m Arts and is also a 


Mr E Weston 

the Standard Life Assurance Com- 
oany and committee-man of the 
VVhleler Club. Limited. Meerut 
He IS one of the working conmittee 
of the Bengal Puniab 
tion He IS a well-known iifle shot 
one of the few who liave won 

B p R A Meeting The 
nau^paper, a few X 

Ep®3slr"and Kballe^ 

S^'ciuraS 'the 

Punjab Police officer m the 

Middlesex 

Mihtia Battalion 01 xm 
Regiment at Hounslow 

Messrs . 

MIDAS & Co , 30. Lflurcug 




JIj. VaUBHDAS RUXCHORDAS 

Bazar principal cities of 

mg agents in v,ni,io acencies foi 

EdiSn C^lumbia^andPathe 

genuine Edison, m distributing 
P™^rv?rfe Bombay Presidency of 

pjnapal European and 
tions m ail pni R Xt 

American finance 

also carries on a b^kmg^^^^^ Mr 

business on a sm* 


Mr L R Tairsee 

large landed propnetor. Both the 
uartners belong to the Bhattia com- 
muOTty, which is highly reputed in 
Se Bombay Presidency for its 
commercial instincts 

• The VALVOLINE OIL Company, 

30, Strand Road, Calcutta Head 

1% IS, 

Head Office m the East 30, 

Calcutta Branches Bom- 

for the past 40 ye^s, ^ 
ed m the East toro"| « 

mg oil sPf'^heated steam, pro- 
process of „'!pr,+ It also 

tected under a pate^^ 

manufactures P, , xj^j^iypsum 

Fluid” Sder com- 

These and ^ ^ 

positions are lo^nijactu 



Besides the Government in^y 
important cotton and other mUls 
and factories throughout India 
value these articles, and use them 

m large quantities owing to the^ 
unsurpassable quality The firm 
supplied H M S Dreadnought 
with all lubricating oils requir 
cd. and the trial proved a great 
success Mr Howard Chailes 
Lmney Barber, General Manager 
m the East for the firm, was born 
at Birmingham m the year 1877 
and educated at King Edward s 
High School of that city Aftei 
finishing his education he served 
his time at Fredrick Jeavons & Co , 
Foreign Merchants, m Bimungham, 
thus gaming his commercial train- 
ing and experience m engineering 



Mr H C. Li\nf\ Barbfr 

in his father's firm In the year 
i8g8 he 3omed the Valvoline Oil 
Company at Birmingham as an 
Assistant Agent for the Midlands 
In the year igoo he was trans- 
ferred to Calcutta, as Manager, to 
open an office Since his arrival 
in India he has opened several 
offices m this country and arranged 
many agencies In the year 1006 
he was appointed General Manager 
\ for the Company, 

succesLlly 

firm* ^ satisfaction of his 

^ mentioned that this 
Company is very ]ealous of the 
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excellent reputation of its oils, and 
to guard against admixture m any 
way, the oils are sold only direct 
to the actual users, thus passm^J 
straight from the refineries to the 
consumer in every case 

Messrs B VASSEL &. Co , Ld , 
3, Hastings Road, Allahabad, Archi- 
tects and Contractors This Com- 
pany was formed in the year 
igo6 by the piesent Managing 
Director Mr Biuno Vassel, with 
a registered capital of Rs 50,000 
The Directors of the Company are 
Mr S T Hamilton, Agent, Bank 
of Upper India, Allahabad , Manni 
Lai Sahib and Mr B Vassel The 
Company combines the business of 
Government Contractors inth that 
of Architects and Engineers The 
Leper Asylum, Naim Station, was 
erected bv them also the Oxford 
and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad 
Their work also includes large 
dwelling-houses for the Maharani 
of Pertabgarh, and ball room and 
theatre for the Allahabad Club 
Mr Bruno Vassel is a natiie of 
Germany and was born at Berlin 
He studied architecture at the 
Polytechnique in his native city 
and commenced to practise his 
irofession in the year igoo, with 
dessrs Frirroni of Cawnpore He 
remained with this firm till the 
year 1905, reluming to Eurojio in 
that year On his return to India 
he established the present business 
The Company employs some two to 
three hundred skilled workmen and 
labourers, under the supervision of 
European assistants 

The VICTORIA MILLS, 
Limited, Gwaltoli, Cawnpore, 
established in the year 1886 Capi- 
tal Rs 18,00,000 fully paid up m 
12,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs 100 
each and 6,000 6% Preference 
Shares of Rs roo each Tlic Mill 
has g6,ooo spindles and goo looms 
The manufactures comprise yarn 
and cloth of every description, the 
speciality lieing tent cloth The 
Company also manufacture tents 
camp furniture, dumes, ropes, 
uewar, floor cloths, towels, napkins 
and CO ton goods of every descrip- 
tion The Mill IS equipped w'lth 
up to date first class machinery 
and is conducted under expert 
European supervision The ^m- 
ises occupy altogether nearly 49 


Si 
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acres of land The firm also supply 
tents to Government, Native States, 
and the general public They fur- 
nished tents and durncs, undei 
Government contiact, for the camp 
at Cawnpore during the visit of 
the Amir of Kabul to India Mr 
Atberton West, Manager and Sec- 
retary to the Company, came to 
India m the year 1882 from Lan- 
cashire, and under Ins able and ex- 
pert adxice and supervision the 
Company is thnving remaikably 
W’Cll 

Messrs NOWROSJEE WADIA 
& SONS, Engineers and Merchants 
Offices, Cumballa Hill {Bella 
Vista), Bombay Established in 
iSyg by the late Hon Mr Noivros- 
jee N Wadia, c i c , the well-known 
pioneer of Technical Education in 
India, through whose exertions the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute of Bomba}' w'as first started 
Ho made a beginning by starting 
a Paper Mill In 1S73 he iisited 
England, and w-hen he returned, he 
was offeied by the Government of 
India the appointment of the Loco 
Superintendent, Punjab In the 
year 1874 he was inipomtcd Gen- 
eral Manager and ouperintending 
Engineer of all the Petit Mills 
In the meanwhile he took up the 
valuable agencies of Jlessrs Platt 
Brothers, the largest Spinning 
and Wear mg Jlachincrj makers 
in the w'orld, and Messrs Hick, 
Hargreaves of Bolton, the w’cll- 
know’ii Engine Builders Tlie firm 
imported cotton machinerj , engines 
and boilers, and supplied tlie same 
to different mills in Bomba}' and in 
the District In 1879 ® Dyeing 
Factory, called the “ Bombay Dye- 
ing and Manufacturing Co, Ld," 
was started, in partnership with 
Hic late Sir Dinshaw Maneckice 
Petit, Mr John S Alston and Mr 
Reid In 1891 Mr N N Wadia's 
sons, Messrs C N Wadia, N N 
and R N Wadia. ivere 
idmitted as partners to the firm 

"Textile 

Mills at present having 53,000 
spindles and 1.700100ms ^IniSgS 

The Century Mills" were started 
at present having 55,000 spindles! 
and 2,015 boms The firm is now' 
Mill called 

tbP cl at 

looms, in connection with 
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Bombay Dyeing Company The 
firm represents, as Sole Agents — 

Messrs Platt Bios &Co,Ld, Oldham, 
in Cotton Machinery 
„ Hick, Hargreaves & Co , Ld , 
Bolton, m Engines and Boilers 
,1 J P Hall & Co , Oldham, 
in Electrical Appliances 
„ John Whiteley & Sons, Halifav, 
in Caid Fillets 

„ Wilson Bios & Co , Ld , Gai- 
ston, Liveipool, in Bobbins 
,, Eadie Bros & Co , Paisley 

The firm has agencies all over India 
and corresponding agents m vaiious 
parts of Europe The present part- 


was admitted a member of the Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, 
London He was appointed a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the Island of 
Bombay in the j^ear 1906 He is 
Chairman of the Bombay D5'eing 
Company and a Director of the 
Textile Manufacturing Company 

Mr NOWROJEE MANECKJEE 
WADIA, c 1 E — This gentleman 
comes from the well-known Parsee 
family of that name The Wadias 
during the eighteenth and the earl}' 
half of the nineteenth century were 
settled at Bombay as ship-builders 


with the maritime English nation 
During the century and more that 
Seth Lowjee Nusserwanjee Wadia 
and his descendants carried on the 
building of ships at Bombay, the 
business of designing and con- 
structing the vessels built remained 
entirely in native hands The orig- 
inal Wadia w'as thus the first to 
demonstrate that w'ork on Euro- 
pean lines could be effimently 
carried out by Asiatics without an} 
assistance except from their own 
brains and hands During the 
years they practised the shipwTight 
art, the Wadias produced some 




Exterior or Missrs N anp Sons’ Text nr Mills, Bomb^i 


nersinthe firmareMessis Nasseiwan 
lee Nowros]ee Wadia, j p , m i E > 
Rustumjee Nowros]ee Wadia, and 
George Ashby Mr N N Wadia, 
semof partner to the firm, was born 
in Bombay in 1873. and was 
at St Xaviei’s College Bomba} 
On leaving his school at the age 0 i 5 
years he was appienticed to his 
father the Hon Mi M adia, 
under ’whom he received a t^iorong 
education m Engineering. Cotton 
Spinning, 

the conduct of a Cotton Mill tn 
i8gi he was admitted a partner in 
his^ father’s business, and in 1901 he 


on no mean scale, at a time when 
the countries' East of Suez were 
undistinguished by any skill in tb 

art The founder of the family 
and great grandfather of the sub- 
St of this sketch, Seth Low]ee 
Nusserwanjee Wadia. who was 
born at Surat in ^be year 1710^ 
had a peculiar bent towards th 
shipwright’s craft, and 
such knowledge and skiU 'n *h 
same that his work came to be 
held in equal esteem with the best 
pvamules turned out m Europe 
S Pa“ ee-bmlt ships of Bombay 
^ g-at reputation even 


3:50 men-of-war and other vessels 
The men-of-war were constructed 
to the orders of the Government of 
India and gave complete satisfac- 
tion for their stout and sea-w'orthy 
qualities, and the firm were award- 
ed not only a gold medal, but an 
extensive estate at Salsette near 
Bombay. J-hioh remains ii^e 

family to this day Seth rNusser 
wan] Je Wadia in return for semces 
rendered by him to tbe French 

Government was decorated with 

the Legion of Honour by Napoleon 

MrXmojee’N* 
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his father’s skill and was a promin- 
ent man of his time But at this 
period the family had ceased to 
devote their attention entirely to 
shipbuilding They had entered 
commercial life and took up busi- 
ness as brokers, and in negotiating 
loans for native princes and others 
For his valuable service as the agent 
of the French Government in In- 
dia Mr Jehangeer Wadia uas pre- 
sented with a gold medal by Louis 
Phillippe On his death without 
male issue, the shipbuilding craft 
seems to have been abandoned by 
the family for want of a son 
inheriting the genius of the first 
Wadia and his son The splendid 
fortune left by Mr Jehangeer Wadia 
passed to his daughter, Bai Jlollibai 
Wadia, a very famous lady of her 
time She continued the commercial 
side of the family’s business and 
added considerably to the original 
wealth transmitted to her, owing to 
her great business capacity She 
imfortunately lost her husband at 
the age of 26 and for the next 60 


years devoted herself to a life of 
widowhood and good works Bai 



air N M Wadia 


Mollibai was the mother of the 
present representative of the family, 
Mr Nowrojee M Wadia The habit 
of charity which she practised during 
her long life has descended to her son 
During her lifetime Bai Mollibai 
gave away to deserving works no 
less a sum than twenty-six lakhs of 
rupees Her public chanties includ- 
ed Rs 4,00,000 for the hospital at 
Bombay which bears her name 
Rs i,2‘5,ooo for the fire temple at 
Udwada and Rs 1,33,000 to the 
Petit Orphanage Despite these 
beneficences owing to his mother’s 
great business qualities, Mr Now'- 
rojee M Wadia inherited at her 
death, which took place in 1897, 
one of the greatest fortunes in 
India He received a sound training 

m vernacular and English, and 
established with his brother J ehangir 
N Wadia (since deceased) a firm 
under that name W’hich entered into 
extensive commercial dealings with 
Europe In 1863 Mr Nowro]ee 
uadia tiaveJled in Europe, and was 
personally received by the Emperor 



iNTraroa or Masses N Wadu' 
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N apoleon 111 The '* Share mania’ ’ 
of 1864 hit the firm of J Nowro)ee 
& Co hardly In 1867 Mr 
Nowrojee Wadia closed the business 
and devoted himself to other pur- 
suits, including public business He 
was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace m 1873, and the Government 
lecogm/ed his lifetime of good 
works w’lth the honour of a Com- 
panionship of the Indian Empire 
Mr Nowrojee Wadia was present 
with Sii Jainsetjee jccjcebhoj 
at the Imperial Vsscmblage at 
Delhi on the assumption of the 
title of Empress by Queen Victoria 
In munificence Mr Nowro)ce 
Wadia. since his accession to the 
headship of the family, has been 
noted for his benefactions, wlrch 
in two and a half years after his 
mothers death announced looter 
fort j -two thousand rupees Mr 
Wadia is known for his chanties, 
hut time alone can show how 
manv hate cause to be grate- 
ful to this Parsec philanthropist 
and descendant of the famous ship- 
wright 

W ]•>'! s P \ TEN I I’KESS Com- 
jiain," Limited Cotton Prcssei- 



Mr. G E Graiiham 


”u;» 


Established in India m the yeai 
1881 The original Company w'as 
first started in I ondon in 1872, and 
its Indian Branch was first opened 
at Aligarh in 1881, for the purpose 
of ginnmg and pressing cotton The 
Compaiij has ginning and press- 
ing houses at various stations m 
India, and it has given a great im- 
])etus to the giowth of the cotton 
industr\ .11 general in the intio- 
duction of hydraulic piesses, of 
which the Compani is one of the 
pionccis Since the establishment 
of th s Compani, the cotton In- 
dus t^^ in India has evtended enoi- 
moiisly all throughout the land 
iiiid the Company dcsenes ci ed- 
itable mention in the annals of 
the Cotton Industn in India foi 
tile intioduction of h5’draiihL cotton 
presses, and the faciUtat on of the 
carnage of cotton fiom one ]ilace to 
another Mr George Edw aid Grah- 
liam who mined the Coin]ian\ in 
Imiidon m 1SS7 is die local Agent 
tor its ^hgarh Dnision 

Messr- W INN &. CO Sculptors 
and Conti aclois Allahabad Pro- 
in.eloi Mr H W Wmn The late 
I allies IV.nn formcih Captain m the 
Indian Snb-Mcchcal Sennee. cstab- 
hslicd this hiis.ness at Chimai 
ui the icar 1882 It uas earned 
on peisonalh In fi>m till ins 
death .11 the )'ear 1S88, when it 
was continued b} the l^esent 
nropuctor. Ins son, Mi H " 
Winn The business haung at- 
tained large dmiciiMOiis, Mr Mmn 
found it advisable to l[ansfei 
hcVd-duaiter-, to Allahabad, keep- 
Iw »n Clninar, ivLcc the stohe 
nuaii.ci aic 'ilMKit. J 
Jlic Chimai stone is utilized fo 
both building and monumental pui - 
noses the fiim also impoitmg 

luaibic from Italy, 

Bekiuni The business is the fore 
most in tins hue m Noitliein 

Hill IN 

wdiom have been 

for nciiods of from 13 to 23 3 ear. 

K" Winn S. Co aie noted fc. 

ivorkmanstal, Spenmen, ot 
S£omU°al Budaon, Gorakhpur, 


and Fatehgarn, and also in the 
Famine Relief Memorials at Jub- 
bulpore and Nagpui which were 
erected by the Central Provinces 
Government Some of the marble 
fittings at the Viceregal Lodge, 



Mr H NV WiNN 

Simla aie also the w’ork of the firm 
Then aichitectural and monu- 
mental sculptuie .5 to be found 
throughout India, the business 
having a ver\ wide scope 
The pioprietor, Mr Herbert 
William Winn was born in the 
Puniab in the year 1865 He 
leceived his education at various 
schools m the United Piovmces 
and at Calcutta, and in 1886 passed 
his examination as a schoolmastei, 
obtaining his certificate On the 
death of lus fathei Mi Mmn 
decided to adopt a mercantile 
career, in which he has attained 
consideiable success, the b^mess 

having greatly 

able supervision He has oeen 
associated wnth Freemasonry since 

Sr 1891 mi ha, oMamed all 
the degiees attainable in India H 
fn keen volunteei, having been a 
member of the Allahabad Ligh 

lonna^ 

Se volSeenng, with the rank 
S i'geaat and the tag service 
medal, m 1905 






addenda 


'\SHTON, A H , deceased 

BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB BAHADUR, Maharaj- 
Adhjraj of Burdwan, page 191, is now Maharaja- 
Bhiraj Bahadur Bijay Chand Mahtab 

DEANE, Lt Col Sir Harold, deceased 

DENTITH, A W, ics, Volume I, page 153, was 
appointed Deputy Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
in 1907 

DUDHORIA, Bijoy Singh, page ig6, is now Raja Bijoy 
Singh Dudhoria, Bahadur, the title of “Raja" 
having been conferred on him on the adlh June, 
igo8, on the occasion of the celebration of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor’s birthday 

GREEVEN, Hon’ble Mr R , deceased 

HOLMWOOD, Hon’ble Mr Justice H, Volume I, 
pige 170, was confirmed as a Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, by Letters Patent, dated 8th 
January, 1907, in the place of Mr Justice Pratt, 
retired 

JACOB, Rev P H , deceased 

JAFFER JOOSAB & CO , Bombay, Volume I, pige 312 
Since the notice was pnnted, Messrs Jaffer 
Joosah & Co have floated an Indian Insurance 
Company under the style of “ All India United 
Insurance Co, Ld," with a capital of 
Rs 50,00,000 under the Chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta k c i E , 
which has proved a success Messrs Jaffer 
Joossb & Co have been appointed its Secretaries 


KEMP, N VV , Volume I, page 175, is now Chief Judge 
of the Small Cause Court, Bombay, having been 
promoted to his present appointment on the 
30th April, 1907 

MARSH, H , c I E , pnge 169, add at end “ Married twice, 
first in 1879 A M Smyth King, daughter of the 
Dean of Leighlin who died in i88t , and again 
in 1884, Helen Elizabeth, daughter of Rev J H 
Freke, Rector of Stackallan ’’ 

SHAFI, Mnn Mahomed, page 235, is non Khan Bahadur 
Mian Mahomed Shaft Col 3, hue 22, after “ and 
other legislative measures relating to the Punjab,” 
add “ In recognition of his position in the Punjab 
Bar, His Excellency the Viceroy has, on the 
recommendation of the Judges of the Chief 
Court and the Punjab Government, conferred 
on him the title Khan Bahadur” Line 27, after 
the word " Fellow " add “ and Syndic ” Add at the 
end “ He was one of the earliest workers on 
the movement which has resulted in the formation 
of the All India Muslim League and has been 
elected as the Honorary General Secretary of 
the Provincial Muslim League, Punjab In 
September, 1907, the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
nominated him as a member of the Committee 
which sat at Simla to consider the future ad- 
ministration of plague measures in the Punjab, 
and he has done useful work in popularizing 
plague measures amongst the Mahomedan Com- 
munitj III that Province” 

SMITHE, E DUCANE, deceased 



errata. 


roman catholic church in INDIA, page 7c, 

KOI I, 1st line, for “ Malabar " read “ Maabar ” 
line 24, for “ Malabar " read “ Maabar " , page 76, 
CO) I, )ine 9, for “ Cnssa " read “ Onssa ” , 
col 2, line 3, for "1718” read “1720”, line 
17. /or “1863” read " 1836", page 77, col i, 
line 5, for " 1718 ” read '• 1720 ” , hne 10 from 
bottom, for " i>an Thoms ” read “ San 1 home ” , 
page 81, col r, line 15 from bottom, for “they” 
foad “there’ , page 83, col i, Bibliography, 
read — 

“Philipos, the S3’nan Church in Malabar, 1869” 
“ Keniiet, St 7 ’homas the Apostle of India, 1882 ” 
“ Coleridge, Life, etc , for ‘ 19S8 ’ read ‘ 1886 ’ ” 
“Cros, Vie de St Fran Cois Xavier, for ‘Fran 
Cots ’ read ' Francois ' " 


JEELSOHN, WILHEM, page 349, col i, line 16 from 
bottom, for “Mr Wilhem Teelsohn” ,ead 
“Mr Wilhem Jeselsohn” 

RAY, G C, volume I, page 195, line 13, for “Assistant 
Comptroller-General ” read “Deputy Comptroller- 
General”, line 6 from bottom, for “1900” read 
“ 1891 " 


SOLOMON & CO, D, Volume I, page 383, col r, 
lines 23 and 24, for "Joint Honorary Secre- 
tary of the jeiMsh Burial Ground” read 
" Honorary Secretary of the Hebrew Burial 
Board ” 



Mr, Karmallv Joosab 

The above was erroneously shown m Vol 1 , page 3*2. as 
the photograph of Mr Jaffer It is the photograph of 
Mr Lrmally Joosab, the founder of the firm of Messrs. 
Jaffer Joosab & Co, Bombay 



Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Bart 

'he above was erroneously shown m Vol I, page 365, 
the photograph of the late Sir Dmshaw M Petit 
IS the photograph of the present Sir Dmshaw M. Petit, 
t , of Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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Agta CcAkae, Agra ^ 3 ' 

Abniedabad Advance, Ld *» 

Abmnty&Co » i. 

Aitchison Chiefs’ Cofkge, '[.ahore *3 

Allahabad Bank, Ld 
Andersotij Lt Col J j i ^ S 

Ashton, AH , *1 

Austrian Lloyds Steam Navg Lo a8 

Badetuddin Ahmad, K lo 

Baker Anson & Co ** 

Bamber, Lt -Col C J , I M s ij 

Baines, H M •£ 

Baner]ea, B C 

Banerjee & Co , Gangadhar at 

Banerjee, Dr M N „ 

Eanerji.Hon’ble Mr Justice P C r; 

Barbhaya, L D 3 * 

Basu, Za/e J C *' 

Bechtler, Son & Co , J C *' 

Beechwood Estate, Darjeeling a 
Begg, Sutherland & Co a 

Belchambers, Eobert i 

Bengal, Bank of (Lahore Branch) 2 

Bettom, Chev G i 

Bhagwandass & Co a 

Bishambhar Nath, Lalla s 

Blaclcie & Son, Ld a 

Biascheck & Co , A a 

Blum, Josef a 

Board of Examiners, History of 
the i 

Bombay Steam Navg Co , Ld ; 

Bombay United Spg & Wvg 
Co, Ld 

Bose, Zafe A M 
Bose, K P 

Bratde, Lt Col G F W , i m s 
BreuI & Co 
Brown, Charles 
Brown & Co, Charles 
Buckingham, Sir James 
Bun,F E 
Bural, G C 
Buidwan Raj Family 
Burdwan, Mabaraj-Adhitaj of 
Caleb, Professor C C 
Campbell, Lt -Co) R N.nrs 
Central India Spg , Wvg & Mfg 
Co, Id 

Chapman, E A J 
Chatleville Hotel, Mossoone 
Chatterjee, Rai Saheb B C 
Chatterji, Hon’ble Mr Justice 


Chaudhun, Raya Yatindranatha i 

Chunder, D C 

Clark, Sit W 0 . 

Clarke, Sit George Sydenham i 

Clifford, Rt Revd Alfred | 

Coates, H 0 

Coates & Co , L B : 

Cole, G S C 

College of Fort ^Ylttlam 

Colvm, Sir W M 
Combe, Lumen 

Commercial Bank of India, Ld 
(Lahore Branch) 

Comptoir National D’Esconipte 
de Pans (French Bank) 

Coomar, Dr B K 
Cory Bros & Co , Ld 
Coutts & Co 
Contts, Joseph 
Cox & Co 

Craddock, Hon Mr R H 
Craik, H D 

Crichton, Maj R ’ 1 , r a 
C rompton & Co , Ld 
Critchley, C H M 
Criterion Restaurant, Mussoone 
Currie, James 
Cuyper, 1 G, 

Damodar KLhetsey « 

Dane, Sir Louis 
Das & Co 

i Datta & Co , N L 

Davat, Hon’ble Mr Justice D D 
> Davis, J G 

3 Deane, Lt -Col Sir Harold 
5 Deans, R R 
f Deb, Raja Binaya Krishna 

5 Deb, Raja Gopendta Krishna 

7 Dennison, E H 

6 De Noronha & Son 

7 De Noronha, W C 

8 De Souza & Co , 1 ouis 
S Dmshaw & Co 

8 Dossabhoy Metwanjee & Co 
H DuCane Smith, E 

^0 Dudhona Family, The 
;8 Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co , Ld 
Butt, J C 
)8 Dutt, S D 
)9 Duxbuiy & Co , J 
}9 Dwarkadas Dbaramsey 
58 Dwarkadas Vussonjee & Co 
Blgm Mills 

58 Empire Engineering Co , Ld 


European and Anglo Indian 
Defence Association 2, 

Ewing, Rev AH ® 

Excelsior Dairy Farm •• 3 

Finney, Hon Mr S ^ 

Foy Bros 3 

Fnizoni & Co , J 3 

Fuller, Dr C A ^ 

Gabbett,; E ^ 

Ganesh Flour Mills Co , Ld 3 

Ghaswalla, K A ^ 

Ghose, Hon’ble Sir CM ’ 

Ghose, Dr Tnlokinath = 

Gill & Co 

Glazebrook Tejpal & Co 
Gleadowe Newcomen, A H 
Goodall, Robt 
Gooptu & Sons, R C 
Gono, Chev Dr G 
Gouldsbuiy, J R E 
Government College, Lahore 
Gray, W B 

Greany, Surgn -Genl J P , 1 m s 
Great Eastern Hotel, Calcutta - 
Green, H H •• 

Greeven, Hon’ble Mr Richard 
Gresham, S T 
Grey, Arthur 
Griffin, H D 

Gnlab Singh & Sons, Rai Sahib 
M 

Hajee Mohamed Hajee Esmail 
&Co 

> Halim, H M 
Hassan, Abut 

1 Heeramaneck & Co , H M 
i Hesketh, W F 
i Heivett, Sir J P 
: Hill, F R 
[ Hirst, Capt F C , i a 
[ Holland-Borabay Trading Co, 

I Ld 

8 Ibbetson, The Ar* Sir Denzil 
z India Rubber, GuUa Fercha and 
3 Telegraph Works Co , Ld 

5 Jacob, Rev P H 

3 Jaitha, The /a/e S G S M 

6 Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associ- 

7 ation 

4 Jardme, E R 

4 Javen & Co 

5 Jenkins, Sir Lawrence 
.6 Jeselsohn, W 

iS Jesse, 'William 
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John & Co , A 
John, Sir Edwin 
Johnson & Co , J H 
Johnson, J H 

Johnstone, Hon’ble Mr Justice 
D C 

Jones, A. C 
Jones, Gavin 
Jones, T C 
J N Pent Institute 
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